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HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 





CHAPTER I. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Cy list of voyages and travels this year is unusually scanty, and 

the really new information communicated by them, is still more 
contracted. Mr. Barrow’s voyage to Cochinchina affords some inte 
resting particulars concerning the present political state of that coun- 
try, not however obtained from his own researches, but from the less 
authentic testimony of a French officer. In the same entertaining work 
may be found a very pleasing and valuable relation of a journey to 
some of the native tribes occupying the country to the North of the 
settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, who appear to have attained a 
considerably higher state of civilization and populousness than any which 
have heretofore been visited. 

Dr. Pinckard’s ‘* Notes on the West Indies” are not merely enter- 
taining, but add somewhat to our knowledge of the state of society 
and manners in these important colonies. 

The capture of Buenos Ayres by the British, among other publica- 
tions, has given birth to a work of meritorious compilation, entitled 
Travels of A. Z. Helms, but if we mistake not, the whole of the pro- 
per journal of Helms has been transcribed by this compiler from the 
Monthly Magazine, in which it made its appearance two or three years 
ago. 

Ann. Rev. VoL, V. B 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The other articles of this chapter (with the exception of Captain: 
Burney’s second volume of his excellent history of discoveries in the 
Pacific Ocean) relate, forthe most part, to the present state of France, 


and are none of very commanding 


merit. 








Art. I. 4 Voyage to Cochinchina, in the Years 1792 and 1793; containing @ 
general View of the valuable Productions and the political Importance of this 
Slourishing Kingdom ; and also of such European Settlements as were visited on the 
Voyage: with Sketches of the Manners, Character, and Condition of their severai 


Inhabitants. 


To which is annexed an Account of a Journey, made in the Years 1801 


and 1802, to the Residence of the Chief of the Booshuana Nation, being the remotest 
Point in the Interior of Southern Africa to which Europeans have hitherto penetrated. 
The Facts and Descriptions taken from a manuscript Journal. With a Chart of the 
Route. By Joun Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. Author of “ Travels in Southern Africa,” 


and “ Travels in China.” 4to. pp. 450. 


TWICE since the commencement 
of our labours we have had occasi- 
on to notice the admirabe works of 
Mr. Barrow. Why his works have 


been published in a reversed order 
of time is sufficiently evident. 
Little more than a fourth part 
of the present volume relates to 
Cochinchina, the title page there. 
fore raised expectations in us which 


were considerably abated by the 
table of contents. Mr. Barrow how- 
ever is not one of those men who 
ean go from Dan to Beersheba, or 
from England to Dar-fur, and see 
nothing. If he were to walk toWap.. 
ping and write a quarto volume of 

is travels there, we would read the 
book, in full confidence that it 
would be worth reading. 

The first chapter relates to Ma- 
deira, an ingenious experiment of 
Admiral Patton’s is mentioned, in 
proof that an under current from 
the Mediterranean flows into the 
Atlantic. 


“ THE Admiral took up a small flask 
of salt water in the Atlantic Ocean, near 
Cape Saint Vincent, which weighed 
22o0z. 5drs, The same quantity, in bulk, 
of salt water taken up by him in the Me- 
diterranean near Minorca, was found to 
be 13 grains heavier. Two decanters 
were afterwards filled, one with fresh, 
the other with salt water, their specific 
gtavilies differing in the above propore 


21 plates. 


tion, and the fresh water tinged with 
red colouring matter. The decanters be- 
ing placed horizontally, and their necks 
closely luted, a gradual interchange of 
their contents was observed to take 
place, the fresh and coloured watee ma- 
king its way though the upper, and the 
salt water in a contrary direction through 
the lower, part of the necks; being a 
just representation of the upper and un- 
der currents, which are supposed to flow 
in contrary directions through the strait 
of Gibraltar.” 

Mr Barrow repeats the fable that 
the cloud which overhangs Madeira 
was supposed by the Portugueze at 
Porto Santo to be suspended over 
one of the mouths of Hell, a fable, 
so ridiculously exaggerated in Mr. 
Stanier Clarke’s History of Mari- 
time Discovery. The fact is di- 
rectly contrary. They thought it 
cloud, and cloud only, till being 
certain that it was always in the 
same place, they concluded it was 
land, and went to ascertain it. The 
circumstance, as literally translated 
from the earliest and most authentic 
of the Portuguese historians who 
writes concerning the discoveries, 
will be found in our second volume, 
p. 18. 

At Funchal, in the Franciscan con- 
vent, there is a chapel built of human 
skulls and thigh bones, of which a 
print is annexed. These charnel 
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houses are not uncommon. Mr. 
Murphy has given a view of the one 
at Evora, which is a better repre- 
sentation than this, because it is 
more distinct. The figure over the 
altar who is weighing souls in the 
balance, cannot be St. Francesco, as 
Mr. Barrow supposes: that saint 
always wears the habit in Heaven, 
nor does he hold in the Catholic 
mythology so high an office. He 
sits indeed in the seat from which 
Lucifer fell, but the office of judg- 
ing the dead has not been assigned 
him. The very accurate drawing 
from which the print was taken, it 
is said, will best explain the subject. 
The drawitig probably would, but 
the print is in that detestable washy 
aquatint style which explains no- 
thing. I. H.S. which can be made 


out upon the shield of the figure, 
points out whois designed by it, 
and there is something below which 
looks like St. Francesco, but is so 
exceedingly indistiact that it is im- 
possible to say with certainty who it 


is. This wretched style of engrav- 
ing cannot be too severely repro- 
bated. When prints are to be mul- 
tiplied (and in travels the more they 
are the better) why is not the stone 
engraving adopted? This dauby 
manner should be kept for the 
mist and moonshine of picturesque 
tourists. 

This chapter concerning Madeira 
is written with less judgment than 
any thing which we have heretofore 
perused in Mr. Barrow’s writings. 
Speaking of Nuns, he says, ‘ Weare 
aptto attacha lively interestto young 
females who are thus so cruelly, 
as we suppose, separated for ever 
from all society, except that of each 
other ; but it is extremely doubt- 
ful if they possess those exalted sen-. 
timents, nice feelings, and sound 
understandings, which prevail a- 
mong females of those countries 
where they are allowed to enjoy un- 
restrained freedom,’ True. But can 
it be doubtful whether they possess 


natural feelings ? the question is not 
concerning nice ones. Nunneries 
are useful as Bedlams which crazy 
women chuse for themselves ; but 
they are not Bedlams; they are 
Prisons ; and it is not necessary that 
women should be young and beauti- 
ful, to be very miserable in con- 
finement. 

A remarkable oversight occurs in 
the following sentence : * Jt cannot 
be the climate that occasions the 
meagre, sallow, and sickly appear- 
ance which the inhabitants of Fun- 
chal generally wear, but may ra- 
ther be attributed to the poverty of 
their food, to a life of drudgery, 
and exposure to great vicissitude of 
climate, by daily ascending the 
mountains in search of fuel.’ A 
total disregard of cleanliness is men- 
tioned as a main cause: they are 
afflicted with a violent species of 
itch, which they consider as in- 
curable. 

Mr. Barrow, in no very respect- 
ful language, gives it as his opi- 
nion, that Dr. Price is inaccurate in 
his estimate of the annual mortality 
in Madeira, because he does not 
remember to have seen or heard of 
any remarkable instance of longe- 
vity. Dr. Price’s calculations are 
founded upon a census of the island; 
nor is the question whether a few 
persons live to extreme old age 
there, but whether a greater propor- 
tion live to the ordinary term of 
life. Mr. Barrow does not pretend 
to have collected any facts which 
contradict Dr. Price’s estimate—an 
estimate in itself by no means im- 
probable ; nor is it possible that in 
a chance visit of a few days to the 
island, he should have collected 
any. There are few annoying in- 
sects in Madeira—a good reason 
why invalids should go there. 

‘Teneritfe is the subject of the 
next chapter. A brief account of 
the original inhabitants is given; 
but for the sad story of this most 
a’ people, the reader should 

2 
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have been referred to Glas’s Hi- 
story of the Canaries. It would be 
difficult to say whether we have, 
in our language, more books of 
great merit and no reputation, or of 

reat reputation 2nd no merit. Time 

rings these things right at Jast; but 
Time is as slow in settling these 
claims, as if he were Lord Chan- 
cellor, or even a Commissioner for 
expediting an unaudited account. 
A dismal statement is given of the 
grievances under which the inha- 
‘bitants of these islands labour ; yet 
the whole amount of the taxes, im- 
posts, and vexatious monopolies, is 
scarccly equal to the yearly profits 
of a London brewer. Industry suf. 
fers under every possible discou- 
ragement ; the people are indolent 
from utter hopelessness, and the 
usual diseases are the consequence. 
Gross immorality is here, as it is 
every where else, the effect of the 
Roman Catholic religion—the uni- 
form and necessary effect of that 
execrable system of priestcraft, 
wherever it is established ;—and let 
the ignorance of this age, which 
conceals itself under the mask of 
liberality, confute this assertion, if 
it can. 


“‘ Such are the pernicious effects of a 
bad government, on one of the finest 
islands probably on the surface of the 
globe.” 


If the Canary Islands are of im- 

rtance on commercial considcra- 
tions, they are therefore politically 
important. It is singular that the 
only part of the world in which Eng- 
land has shewn herself ambitious of 
dominion, should be in Hindostan, 
where her dominion must necessa- 
rily be precarious. But it is time 
that England should show herself 
ambitious. If Europe is to be shut 
against us, every other part of the 
world should be thrown open. Not 
« colony should be left to our ene- 
anies, not a port open to their ships, 
except those ‘of their own coasts. 


Give the Canarians § just and salu- 
tary laws, and they will soon be- 
come industrious and intelligent.’ 
Filth and laziness are no more na- 
tural to men than they are to the 
duck and the ass; but man, like all 
other animals, is degraded when he 
is oppressed. 

At St. Jago, Mr. Barrow had the 
mortification of seeing the old Reso- 
lution of Captain Cook, transformed 
to a smuggling whaler, under the 
name of La Liberté, and bearing the 
tricolor flag. ‘ The Resolution,’ he 
says, ‘ was the house of Cook, and 
out of respect to his memory, I 
would have Jaid her up in a dock, 
till she had wasted away plank b 
plank.’ The Cape de Verd sdeinde 
are, if possible, in a more deplora- 
ble state than the Canaries. 

Two chapters follow relating to 
Brazil. What information a quick 
observer could collect in the course 
of a few days at Rio Janeiro, Mr. 
Barrow has not failed to communi- 
cate ; but he adds little to the very 
little which is known in England 
concerning this most interesting and 
importantcountry. Something, how- 
ever, there is, which deserves to be 
considered at this time. 


“ Few of the Brazilian colonists ea- 
tertain the idea of ever returning to Por- 
tugal. Their condition in South Ameri- 
ca is very different from that of our coun- 
trymen in foreign settlements. These 
exert their utmost energy to amass a for- 
tune, in the hope of enjoying it at home; 
while those see as little prospect of re- 
turning to Europe with the means of a 
comfortable subsistence as a convict can 
expect to return with a fortune from Bo- 
tany Bay. Even the military officers, 
whose turn of duty requires their being 
sent to the Brazils, seldom if ever return. 
Being kept beyond their time of service, 
they are induced to marry, beget a pro- 
geny, and settle in the country; thus lo- 
sing sightin a great degree of the mother 
country ; and naturally becoming less in- 
disposed to separate from it. Some of 
the leading men spoke very freely on 
this subject when we were tkere, and [ 
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should conclude the circumstances have 
not changed much in favourof the govern- 
ment, since that time. There is little doubt 
that a man of skill, of spirit and reputa- 
tion, might at this moment easily spur 
them on to declare their independence. 
Still, however, I am inclined to believe 
that one of their own countrymen from 
Europe would be more acceptable as a 
chief than either a colonist or a foreigner. 
The bulk of the people are attached to 
the name of their country, their religion, 
and their language ; and I am persuaded 
that if the Court of Portugal had sufficient 
energy and ‘activity to transplant itself 
to the Brazils, as wasonce intended when 
the Spaniards invaded them, a mighty 
and brilliant empire might speedily be 
created in South America, to counter- 
poise the growing power of the United 
States in the northern part of that con- 
tinent. The former possesses many ad- 
vantages over the latter; in fertility of 
soil, m the value of its productions, in 
climate, and in geographical position, 
eminently favourable for communication 
and commerce with every nation of the 
civilized world.” 


** Whatever step the Court of Portu- 
gal may be compelled to take in the pre- 
sent critical juncture, it will behove 
England to keep a watchful eye on its 
colonies, and especially those of the Bra- 


zils. Were the French once suffered to 
get possession of Rio de Janeiro, the na- 
tural strength of the country is so com- 
manding, and the advantages it posses- 
ses so important, that it would be no ea- 
sy matter to drive them out of it by force, 
or prevail on them to quit it by treaty. 
Iam not sure also that, next to one of 
the royal family of Portugal, French in- 
terest might not preponderate in the in- 
terior of the country, where the descen- 
dants of the French Jesuits are not un- 
mindful of their origin, and with wnom 
the restoration of the order would be at- 
tended with no small degree of influ- 
ence, And although in the sea-port 
towns the trading part of the nation 
might feel it their interest to throw them- 
selves under the protection of the Eng- 
lish flag, thinking by such a change to 
acquire a free and unrestrained com- 
merce; yet such is the sway which the 
priesthood possesses over the laity, that 
the difficulties are immense which a 


Protestant government would have to 
encounter. It is probable also that the 
present imbecile government of Portue 
gal may be compelled to court an alli- 
ance with France, though the result must 
inevitably he ruinous to ber present de- 
clining trade and to her colonies.” 


Some remarks follow concerning 
the mischievous etlects of revolu- 
tionizing South America. Mr. Bar- 
row scems to lose all his charac. 
teristic good sense whenever the 
unlucky word Revolution comes in 
his way. To think of revolution 
izing the most oppressed countr 
in the world, shocks him as maak 
as it would shock an old woman to 
hear a physician prescribe arsenic, 
and just as rationally. 

The following remarks upon the 
island of Tristan da Cunha deserve 
attention. 


“The officer who went on shore re- 
ported that the water was a mountain- 
rill of excellent quality, and that it fell so 
conveniently on thebeachasto be brought 
with great ease into casks, without re- 
moving them out of the boats. It is by 
no means unimportant for the officers of 
our navy to be acquainted with this cire 
cumstance. The largest ships of warare 
capable of taking on board a supply of 
every article necessary for the longest 
voyage except that of water, which is no 
less indispensable for the health and 
comfort of the people than other species 
of provisions. Should we, therefore, at 
any future time be so unfortunate as to 
be excluded from the Brazils and the 
Cape of Good Hope, this half-way island 
to India would be found to possess many 
conveniences. Even those who may 
contend that our colonial territories are 
already sufficiently extended, must at 
least agree that we can never have too 
many points of security and accommoda- 
tion for our ships of war and of com- 
merce. It was indeed once proposed by 
a set of adventurers, to form an estabe 
lishment on this island, in order to carry 
on a convenient smuggling trade with 
the settlements of South America, par- 
ticularly those of Spain, by furnishing 
the natives with light Manchester and 
— Indian goods+in exchange for 
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specie, and employing, at the same time, 
their shipping in the Southern Whale 
Fishery, in order to procure oil and bone 
as a return cargo for Europe. If, under 
the immediate eye of government, such 
a settlement were made, it might answer 
the same purpose for the East India 
Company’s ships on the outward-bound 
voyage as St. Helena does on the home- 
ward; and a work of defence on a very 
limited scale, with a few men, would 
render it impregnable, a ciccumstance 
which not a little enhances its value.” 


Acurions account follows of Am- 
sterdam Island, which is incapable 
of abridgment. We hasten over this 
part of the volume to come to the 
most novel part of its contents. 

To understand more easily the 
late history of Cochinchina, it will 
be convenient to transcribe a part 
of Mr. Barrow’s geographical out- 
lines of the country. 


“The extensive empire of China ter- 
minates, on the south, at the twenty-se- 
cond degtee of latitude; but a tongue 
of land connected with it continues on 
its western side as faras to the ninth pa- 
rallel of northern latitude. This prolon- 
gation of thirteen degrees in extent has a 
ridge of high mountains which, running 
down the middle from north to south, di- 
vides the Birman empire, on the west, 
from the kingdoms of Jungguin, Cochin- 
china, Tsiompa, and Cambodia, on the 
east. These names, thus usually marked 
on our charts, are, however, utterly un- 
known to the natives, except Tungquin. 
The other three colleciively are called 
Annan, and are distinguished by three 
grand divisions. The first, contained 
between the southernmost point which 
forms the extremity of the gulph of Siam 
and which lies in about the ninth degree 
of latitude, as faras to the twelfih degree, 
is called Don-nai; the second, extends 
ing from hence to the fifteenth degree, 
Chang; and the third, between this and the 
seventeenth degree, where the kingdom 
of Tungquin commences, is called Hué. 
On the sea coast of all these divisions are 
safe and commodious bays and harbours.” 


In 1774 a rebellion broke out in 
Cochinchina, headed by three bro- 
thers, the one of whom was a Mer- 


chant, the second a General, and 
the third a Priest. The Merchant 
gave feasts and fire-works, the Sol- 
diercajoled thearmy, and the Priest 
engaged his rascally brethren to fa- 
vour the conspiracy by pretended 
oracles. They got possession of the 
king’s person, he being a sickly and 
indolent man, put him to death with 
as many of the royal family as the 
could lay hands on, and divided the 
country between them. Yin-yac, 
the Merchant, took the two divisions 
of Chang and Donnai; the General, 
that of Hué, bordering on Tung. 
quin, which kingdom he easily con- 
quered, and took the name of 
Quang-tung ; and the younger bro. 
ther was made high Priest of all 
Cochinchina. 

Adran, a French Missionary with 
the high title of Apostolic Vicar 
of Cochinchina, resided at court 
when the rebellion broke out. Per- 
secution had once raged in that 
country ; but those days were over; 
the late King protected the Chris- 
tians, and was sufficiently sensible 
of Adrau’s superiority over his own 
subjects, to place his own son under 
his tuition. By his assistance, the 
Queen, the young King, his wife 
and infant son, and one sister, ef- 
fected their escape. They fled toa 
considerable distance from the capi- 
tal, and took refuge in a forest 
where, like Charies in the oak, they 
concealed themselves in the branches 
of a banyan tree, being fed by a 
Christian priest, till farther search 
was discontinued. The fugitives 
then made their way to the city of 
Saigong, the walls of which had 
been levelled, and 20,000 of its in- 
habitants put to the sword for their 
fidelity to their late sovereign. The 
people flocked to the standard of 
the young king, and crowned him 
under the name of his late father 
Caung-shung. There were lying 
then an armed vessel commanded 
by a Frenchman, seven Portuguese 
merchantmen, and a considerable 
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naumber of junks and row boats. 
These were, by Adran’s advice, 
purchased, manned and equipped, 
and with them an attack was made 
upon the usurper’s fleet in the har- 
bour of Quin-nong. The French- 
man after doing wonders got a- 
ground, and the Portuguese ran 
away to Macao—but this is from 
French authority. However, the 
king was overpowered by numbers, 
and obliged to fly. He found it 
was impossible to resist the force 
which was marching against him, 
and therefore with the remains of 
his family, and a few faithful ser- 
vants, fled to sea and took possession 
of a small uninhabited island in the 
Gulph of Siam, called Pulo Wat, 
where he was joined by about twelve 
hundred subjects capable of bearing 
arms. 

The usurper prepared an expedi- 
tion to attack him here. It was in 
vain to think of resisting with such 
a handful of men. Caung-shung 
embarked for Siam, and threw him- 
self on the protection of the Sia- 
mese king. He happened, to be at 
war with the Birmans, who had hi- 
therto been constantly victorious. 
Caung-shung offered his and his 
followers services against them; he 
had acquired some knowledge from 
Adran of European tactics; by 
means of which he so continually 
baffled the enemy, and _ harrassed 
them so incessantly, that he obliged 
them to sue for peace on bis own 
terms. The king of Siam mean- 
time fell in love with his sister, 
and made overtures to the mother 
to have her for one of his conen- 
bines; this proposal being rejected, 
he offered to share his throne with 
her, which was rejected also ;—it is 
not said why; but he who makes a 
tragedy upon this part of the story, 
will beat no lossto find reasons suf- 
ficiently hereical for an castern 
princess. A quarrel was the conse- 
quence. A more probable account 
jmputes it to the envy of the Sia- 


mese generals, and the jealousy of 
the king. Be this as it may, Caung- 
shung found it necessary at the 
head of his followers, now amount- 
ing to about 1500, to cut his way 
out of the capital of Siam, seize 
the shipping in the nearest. harbour, 
and return to Pulo Wai, which he 
fortified securely with the guns and 
arms found in the ships. 

Adran meantime bad made his 
way from Siam to the southern part 
of Cochinchina, where he found the 
people still attached to their lawful 
sovereign, and generally dissatisfied 
with the usurper. He conceived 
the plan of applying to the king of 
France for succours. Caung-shung 
approved of this, and entrusted the 
missionary with his eldest son. They 
arrived at Paris in 1787; and ina 
few months a treaty was concluded, 
of which the principal articles were 
as follows : 


«« [. There shall be an offensive and 
defensive alliance between the Kings of 
France and Cochinchina; they do hereby 
agree mutually to afford assistance to 
each other against all those who ma 
make war upon either of the twocon- 
tracting parties, 

“II. To accomplish this purpose, 
there shall be put under the orders of the 
King of Cochinchina a squadron of 
twenty French ships of war, of such size 
and force as shall be deemed sufficient 
for the demands of his service. 

‘« III. Five complete European regi- 
ments, and two regiments of native colo- 
nial troops, shall be embarked without 
delay for Cochinchina. 

“IV His Majesty Louis XVI, shall 
engage to furnish, within four months, 
the sum of one million dollars; five bun- 
dred thousand of which shall be in spe- 
cie, the remainder in salt petre, cannon, 
musquets, and other military stores. 

“© V. From the moment the French 
troops shall have entered the dominions 
of the King of Cochinchina, they and 
their generals, both by sea and lana, shall 
receive their orders from the King of 
Cochinchina. To this eflect the -om- 
manding officers shal! be furnished with 
— from his Catholic Majesty 
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to obey in all things, and in all places, 
the will of his new ally. 
On the other hand, 

*« TI. The King of Cochinchina, as 
soon as tranquillity shall be re-establish- 
ed in his dominions, shall engage to fur- 
nish for fourteen ships of the line, such 
a quantity of stores and provisions as will 
enable them to put to sea without delay, 
on the requisition of the ambassador 
from the King of France; and for the 
better effecting thls purpose, there shall 
be sent out trom Europe a corps of offi- 
cers and petty offivers of the marine, to 
be put upona permanent establishment in 
Cochinchina, 

“II, His Majesty Louis XVI. shall 
have resident consuls on every part of the 
coast of Cochinchina, wrerever he may 
think fitto place them. These consuls 
shall be allowed the privilege of build- 
ing, or causing to be built, ships, frigates, 
and other vessels, without molestation, 
under any pretence, from the Cochin- 
chinese government. 

* III. The ambassador of his Majesty 
Louis XVI, tothe Court of Cochinchina 
shall be allowed to fell such timber, in 
any of the forests, as may be found con- 
venient and suitable for building ships, 
frigates, or other vessels, 

*©1V, The King of Cochinchina and 
the Council of State shall cede in perpe- 
tuity to hjs most Christian Majesty, his 
heirs, and successors, the port and terri- 
tory, of Han-san (bay of Turon and the 
peninsula,) and the adjacent islands from 
Faifo on the south to Haj-wen on the 
north, 

«© V. The King of Cochinchina enga- 
ges to furnish men and materials necessa- 
ry for the construction of forts, bridges, 
high-roads, tanks, &c. as far as may be 
judged necessary for the protection and 
defence of the cession made to his faith. 
ful ally the King of France, 

«¢ VI. In case that the natives shall at 
any time be unwilling to remain in the 
ceded territory, they wiil be at liberty to 
leave it, and will be reimbursed the va- 
lue of the property they may leave upon 
it. The civil and criminal jurisprudence 
shall remain unaltered; all religious opi- 
nions shall be free: the taxes shall be 
collected by the French in the wual 
mode of the country, and the co'lectors 
shall be appointed jeintly by the ambas- 
sador of France and the King of Cochine 


china; but the latter shall not claim any 
part of those taxes, which will belong 
properly to his most Christian Majesty 
for the support of his territories, 

“VIL. In the event of his most Chris- 
tian Majesty being resolved to wage 
war in any part of India, it shall be al- 
lowed to the Commander in Chief of the 
French forces to raise a levy of 14,000 
men, whom he shall cause to be trained 
in the same manner as they are in France, 
and to be put under French discipline. 

“ VIII. In the event of any power 
whatsoever attacking the French in their 
Cochinchinese territory, the King of 
Cochinchina shall furnish 60,000 men 
or more in land forces, whom he shall 
clothe, victual, &c. &c.” 


The bishop of Cochinchina, as 
Adran was now styled, with the 
young prince under his charge, and 
the treaty in his pocket, set out for 
Pondicherry. He called at the Islo 
of France, where he found a ship of 
fifty guns, seven frigates, and some 
transports ; the disposable troops 
here and at Bourbon amounted to 
between four and five thousand 
men: he ordered the ships to be 
equipped with all possible dispatch, 
and the troops to hold themselves in 
readiness for embarkation, the mo- 
ment an advice-boat should arrive 
from Pondicherry. The governor 
of Pondicherry happened at this 
time to have for his mistress the 
wife of his aid-de camp, Adran re- 
fused to visit the adultress. In re- 
venge for this the governor thought 
proper to suspend the expedition 
till he received farther orders from 
Versailles, Meantime the revolu- 
tion broke out, and there was an 
end of the whole project. Had this 
cvent not taken place, says Mr. 
Barrow, it is difficult to ‘say what 
the consequenceg of such a treaty 
might have been to our possessions 
in India, and to the trade of the 
Kast India Company with China; 
but it is sufficiently evident that it 
had for its object the destruction of 
both. 

But though the orders of the go- 
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vernment had been thus disobeyed, 
and the interest of France thus 
shamefully sacrificed to the resent- 
ment of a strumpet, Adran did his 
duty. He prevailed upon some 
French efficers who came out with 
him, and were to have held appoint- 
ments in the new settlement, to ac- 
company him as volunteers, and 
with these and the young prince 
joined the king in 1790. He was 
then at Sai-gong ; the two usurpers 
were at war with each other, and 
all ranks flocked to their lawful so- 
vereiyn, who had not long landed. 
They fortified the city, and began 
with all possible speed to form and 
discipline an army and equip a fleet. 
In 1792, with the few ships he could 
collect, which were placed under 
the direction of the French officers, 
he attacked and destroyed the 
usurper’s fleet. Shortly after this 
defeat the usurper Yin-yac died, 
his brother had aied before him. 
Caung-shung pursued his successes, 
and completely subdued the son of 
Yin-yac; the son of the other 
usurper kept possession of Tung- 
quin, against which Caung-shung 
was preparing a formidable arma- 
ment in 1800. No authentic ac- 
counts since this period have reached 
England, but there are grounds for 
believing that he has reconquered 
the whole of that country. 


“« From the year 1790, in which Caung- 
shung returned to Cochinchina, to 1800, 
he was allowed to enjoy only two years 
of peace, 1797 and 179%; and these two 
years were, in all probability, the most 
important of his hitherto troublesome 
reign. Under theauspices of the Bishop 
Adran, who in every important underta- 
king was his oracle, he turned his atten- 
tion to the improvement of his country, 
He established a manufaciory of salt- 
petre, in Fen-tgn,(Tsiompa of the charts), 
opened roads of communication between 
important posts and considerable towns, 
and planted them on each side with 
trees lor shade. He encouraged the cul- 
tivation of the areca nut and the betel 
pepper, the plantation of which had been 


destroyed by the army of the usurper. 
He held out rewards for the propagation 
of the silk-worm; caused large tracts of 
land to be prepared for the culture of the 
sugar-cane; and established manufacto- 
ries for the preparation of pitch, tar, and 
resin. He caused several thousand 
matchlocks to be fabricated: he opened 
amine of iron ore, and constructed 
smelting furnaces. He distributed his 
land forces into regular regiments, esta- 
blished military schools, where officers 
were in-tructed in the doctrine of pro- 
jectiles and gunnery by European Mas- 
ters. Adran had translated into the 
Chinese language a system of military 
tactics, for the use of his army. In the 
course of these two years he constructed 
at least 300 large gun-boats or row-gal- 
lies, five luggers, and a frigate on the 
model of an European vessel. He caused 
a system of naval tactics to be introduced. 
and had his naval officers instructed in 
the use of signals. One of the English 
gentlemen, whom I mentioned to have 
been at Sai gong in the year 1500, saw 
a fleet of ships consisting of 1200 sail, 
under the immediate command of this 
prince, weigh their anchors and drop 
down the river in the highest order, in 
three separate divisions, forming into 
lines of battle. in close and open order, 
and going through a variety of ma- 
newuvres by signals as they proceeded 
along. 

“ Juring this interval of peace he 
likewise undertook to reform the system 
of jurisprudence, in which he was no 
doubt very ably assisted by the bishop. 
He abolished several species of torture, 
which the law of the country had hitherto 
prescribed ; and he mitigated punish- 
ments that appeared to be dispropor- 
tionate to the crimes of which they were 
the consequence. He established | public 
schools, to which parents were com- 
pelled to send their children at the age 
of four years, under certain pains and 
penaltics, He diew up a system of 
rules and regulations for the commercial 
interests of his kingdom ; caused bridges 
to be built over rivers ; buoys and sea- 
marks to be laid down in all the danger= 
ous parts of the coast ; and surveys to be 
made of the principal bays and harbours. 
He sent missions into the mountainous 
districts on the west of his kingdom, ine, 
habited by the Laos and the Miaotsé, 
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barbarous nations whom he wished to 
bring into a state of civilization and good 
government. These mountaineers are 
the people whom the Chinese designate 
by the degrading appellation of ‘ Men 
with tails ;? though, in all probability, 
they are the regular descendants of the 
true original inhabitants of this long ci- 
vilized empire. In short, this monarch, 
by his own indefatigable application to 
the arts and manufactures, like Peter of 
Russia, without his brutality, aroused 
by his individual example the energies 
of his people, and, like our immortal 
Alfred, spared no pains to regenerate 
his country, His activity and exertions 
will readily be conceived from the cir- 
cumstance of his having, in less than 
ten years, froma single vessel, accumu- 
lated a fleet of twelve hundred ships, of 
which three were of European construc- 
tion ; about twenty were large junks, 
similar to those of China, but completely 
manned and armed ; and the rest were 
large gun-vessels and transports.” 

If this monarch, says Mr, Barrow, 
could under the most adverse cir: 
cumstances raise a fleet of twelve 
hundred armed vessels in ten years, 
how much more formidable an ar- 
mament might the active subjects of 
Louis XVI. have prepared in the 
same country, had the treaty been 
carried into effect? and what may 
not the present still more active go- 
vernment of France be tempted to 
try in this only remaining country 
in the East where they can enter- 
tain any reasonable hope of acquir- 
ing a solid and permanent establish- 
ment f 

The good and able Adran died in 
1800, and the king who loved him 
as he deserved, calling him the Il- 
lustrious Master, an epithet given 
to Confucius alone, bestowed the 
highest Pagan honours upon his fu- 
neral, having the body, after the 
missionaries had interred it, taken 
up and buried in the Cochinchinese 
manner. The young prince who 
visited Paris died shortly after his 
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tutor ; the present heir has the chase 
racter of being a complete soldier. 
Mr. Barrow’s concluding chapter is 
upon the advantage of a commercial 
intercourse with Cochinchina. The 

eninsula of Turon whicls was to 
ee been ceded to France is, he 
says, to that country what Gibraltar 
is to Spain, with this advantage, 
that it possesses every requisite for 
a grand naval station ; in the hands 
of France it would prove the ruin 
of our China trade ; but he admits 
that the Cochinchinese will not now 
in all probability be disposed to 
cede any part of the coast or adja- 
cent islands to a foreign power, 
since they no longer stand in need 
of assistance. A commercial inter- 
course is within our reach. The 
supply of timber from the Birman 
empire, which has been calculated 
upon for the docks on Pulo*-Pe- 
nang, Mr. Barrow considers as very 
precarious. We have little, he 
says, to trust to, or to hope from 
the favourable disposition of the 
government of Rangoon. There, 
and in every other part of Eastern 
India, the French have obtained a 
decided superiority of influence. 
Why isthis? The reason may cer- 
tainly be pointed out. Whenever 
the French government appoint an 
agent, in whatever capacity, what 
they look for in him is appropriate 
talents.—In England there are sun 
dry things of greater importance. 
By means of a friendly intercourse 
with Cochinchina, inexhaustible 
supplies of the finest timber would 
besecured. Thatcountry would also 
afford many valuable articles for the 
China market ; and should the ports 
of China be shut against all fo- 
reigners, a measure which has been 
more than once in agitation, a set- 
tlement in Cochinchina would still 
enable us to carry on the trade by 
means of Chinese junks. Otherwise 


* In our last volume we have given reasons why the original name should ba 
preferred to that of Prince of Wales’s Island, p, 15. 
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should this not improbable measure 
take place, Manilla, Macao, and 
Batavia become the only markets. 

Two attempts have been made by 
the East India Company to open a 
friendly intercourse with this coun- 
try. Mr. Hastings gave a sort of 
demi-diplomatic commission to a 
merchant whom he permitted to 
trade there. There and in China 
the character of merchant is des- 

ised and distrusted, and this pre- 
judice alone would have rendered 
the embassy fruitless. About two 
years ago a supercargo from Can- 
ton was deputed upon the same er- 
rand ; he knew nothing of the Jan- 
guage, and was equally ignorant of 
the written Chinese characters, which 
would have been understood; of 
course every explanation was to be 
made through French missionaries, 
and it may easily be supposed what 
sort of interpreters they were. Mr. 
Barrow strongly advises that an em- 
bassador be sent directly from the 
King, not from the Company. He 
himself and Sir George Staunton, 
are the persons who should be em- 
ployed. 

Joam de Loureiro the Portuguese 
missionary who published the Flora 
Cochinchinensis intended to publish 
an account of this country, in which 
he had resided many years as a mis- 
sionary. Some dispute with the 
Academy of Lisbon, of which he 
was a member, prevented this ; he 
died, and it is not known what is 
become of his papers, if he had 
prepared any, for enquiry has been 
made for them without success. Mr. 
Barrow has given a chapter concern- 
ing the manners, character, and con- 
dition of the people. It is very un- 
faveurable, and the more so because 
not given in an unfriendly spirit. 
Shameless dishonesty and open im- 
morality are the prominent features, 
The fojlowing passage is curious. 

“ Their foreign traders are built 
on the same plan as the Chinese junks, 
the form and construction of which 
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are certainly not to be held out as per- 
fect models of naval architecture; yet, 
as they have subsisted some thousands of 
years unaltered, they are at least entitled 
to alittle respect from the antiquity of 
the invention. As these vessels never 
were intended for ships of war, extra- 
ordinary swiftness for pursuit or escape 
was not an essential quality; security 
rather than speed was the object of the 
owner. And as no great capitals were 
individually employed in trade, and the 
merchant was both owner and navigator, 
a limited tonnage was sufficient for his 
own merchandize; the vessel was there- 
fore divided, in order to obviate this in- 
convenience, into distinct compartments, 
so that one ship’ might separately accom- 
modate many merchants. The bulk 
heads by which these divisions were 
formed consisted of planks two inches 
thick, so well caulked and secured as to 
be completely water-tight. 

“© Whatever objections may be start- 
ed against the dividing of ship’s holds, 
and the interference in the stowage 
seems to be the most material one, it can- 
not be denied that it gives to large 
vessels many important advantages. A 
ship, thus fortified with cross bulk-heads, 
may strike on a rock and yet sustain no 
serious injury; a leak springing in one 
division of the hold will not be attended 
with any damage to the articles placed 
inanother: and by the ship being thus 
so well bound together, she is firm and 
strong enough to sustain a more than or- 
dinary shock. It is well known to sea- 
men, that when a large ship strikes the 
ground, the first indication of her falling 
in pieces is when the edges of the decks 
begin to part from the sides; but this se- 
paration can never happen when the 
sides and the deck are firmly bound toge- 
ther by cross bulk-heads. In fact, this 
old Chinese invention is now on trial in 
the British navy, as anew experiment. 
Other schemes have likewise been pro- 
posed in this country for propelling ships 
in a calm, by large scullers, by water 
wheels placed at the sides or through the 
bottom, and by various other modes; all 
of which, though taking the name of Jn- 
ventions, have been in common use 
among the Chinese for more than two 
thousand years.” 


Some objectjons, it appears, have 
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been urged against Mr. Barrow’s 
remarks on the Chinese compass, 
upon these grounds—that if they 
had been in the use of this instru- 
ment in or before the ninth century, 
it would certainly have been adopted 
by the Arabian navigators, whereas 
those people had no compass when 
Vasco da* Gama discovered India. 
Mr. Barrow admits the fact and pro- 
ceeds to invalidate the argument. 
But by admitting the fact upon the 
authority of these critics he gives 
them credit of which they are by no 
means deserving, inasmuch as he 
supposes that before they advance 
an assertion they take the pains to 
examine whether it be true or not. 
The compass was used by the Moors 
when Vasco da Gama reached India, 
as is expressly mentioned by Cas- 
tanheda, the earliest historian of the 
discoveries. 

As that part of the volume which 
relates to Cochinchina gives name 
to the whole, it is evident that Mr. 
Barrow considers it to be the most 


valuable portion of the work. It is 
so in its immediate political rela- 
tions, and contains much matter 
which will probably produce a 
greater effect ~ the East India 


Company than if it had been pre- 
sented to them in the form of a me- 
morial; information which is so 
given to the public is never lost, 
and public opinion may scmetimes 
influence those who would neglect 
the ablest memorial that could be 
written. In other respects little is 
added to what one already knows of 
the country, except indeed the his- 
tory of its late wars, the materials 
not being so imperfect as he and 
Mr. Pinkerton have taken for grant- 
ed. But the remaining and uncon- 
nected part of the volume which 
relates to South Africa, communi- 
‘cates information as new as it is in- 
teresting. 

This is abstracted from a manu- 
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script journal written in Dutch by 
Mr. Truter, who with Mr. Somer- 
ville was sent, in 1201, by the Cape 
Government, to see whether the na- 
tives to the North-eastward of the 
colony could spare any horned cat- 
tle to replace the numbers which had 
perished in the settlement during a 
dry and sickly season. After a 
month’s travelling they came to the 
Orange river, which the natives 
call the Gariep; it was divided at 
this spot into two branches by an 
island in the middle, each of which 
was not less than six hundred yards 
in width. They forded it with 
some danger, and were obliged to 
raise the contents of their waggons 
by means of billets of wood, to keep 
them dry. On the opposite shore 
was an extensive village of the 
Koras, a mixed breed it is conjec- 
tured between the Hottentot and 
the Kaffer, and in a state of much 
greater advancement than any of 
the Hottentot tribes known on the 
southern extremity of Africa. Their 
abode being stationary, their huts 
were better constructed, their per- 
sons were more cleanly, and their 
dress and domestic utensils neater. 
Mr. Barrow attributes this to their 
situation on the banks of a river, 
thinking with much probability that 
the custom of greasing the skin is 
to be attributed to the want of wa- 
ter ;—security against insects how- 
ever is another cause. 

« Their dwellings, in the shape of he- 
mispheres, generally about six teet high 
and eight in diameter, are constructed 
on the same principle as those of the 
Namaaqua Hottentots, and covered with 
several folds of neat matting made of 
tushes or coarse grass. They used ves- 
sels of wood, hollowed out from blocks 
of willow, for containing milk and wa- 
ter, They seemed to have no know- 
ledge of agriculiure, but had considera- 
ble possessions of horned cattle, sheep, 
and goats. They had also plenty of 
dogs. Like the Kaffers they live ma 


* Net de Gamo, as Mr. Barrow always writes it. 
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great measure on curdled milk, on ber- 
ries and roots, and like those also are 
particularly attentive to their cattle, 
which they train in habits of strict sub- 
ordination and command. When a cow 
is supposed to withhold her milk, they 
practise the method which the ancient 
Scythians, as we are told by Herodotus, 
made use of to force the milk out of the 
udders of their mares. Indeed both 
the Kaffersand Hottentots have recourse 
to this method, when the animal is stub- 
born and supposed to refuse giving her 
milk. One of the old writers on South 
Africa, by way of convincing his read- 
ers of the truth of the practice, has em- 
bellished his work with a print on this 
elegant subject, exhibiting a Hottentot 
in the act of blowing up a cow. 

“ Their dress consisted of skin cloaks, 
_ like other Hottentot tribes; and the 
women wore square ornamented aprons 
suspended from the waist, with copper 
chains and beads of glass round the neck, 
the wrists, and legs. These chains were 
probably procured from the Damaras, a 
nation of Kaffers to the north-westward, 
dwelling ct the foot of the copper moun- 
tains. This metal, indeed, is said to be 
found in many places near the banks of 
the Orange river, and the party picked 
up what appeared to be a specimen of 
native gold: but mines are of little value 
in a country where there are no materi- 
als necessary for working them, no na- 
vigable rivers, nor passable roads, by 
which their produce can at any reasona- 
ble expence be transported to a market. 
Those who set any value on this part of 
Southern Africa for the mines it contains 
know very little of the nature of the 
country. 

“* Some of the men among the Keras 
were ebserved to be Aozorchides; but 
whether the defect was in consequence 
of some operation submitted to while 
young on superstitious grounds, or occa- 
sioned by accident, or the sport of na- 
ture, does not appear to have bcen as- 
certained. 

“In swimming across this’ wide and 
rapid river, and transporting at the same 
time their sheep or other articles, the 
Koras make use of a curious contrivance. 
They take a log of wood from six to eight 
feet in length, and at the distance of a 
few inches from one of its ends fix a 
wooden peg. On this log the person 
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intending to cross the river stretches 
himself at full length, and holding fast by 
the peg with one hand, whilst with the 
other and occasionally with his feet he 
strikes to keep the end of the log ina 
certain direction (which is that of an 
angle of about 45 degrees with the 
stream) the obliquity of the log opposed 
to the current causes it, in floating down 
the stream, to push gradually over tothe 
opposite side in the hypothenusal line of 


a triangle, whose base is the width of 
the river.” 


A few days farther on they came 
to the then residence of Kicherer 
the missionary, who at that time 
was labouring among the Bosjes- 
mans. Mr. Barrow while he does 
justice to the zeal of the missiona- 
ries in South Africa undervalues the 
effect of their labour. Their exer- 
tions if seconded by Government 
would in no very long time settle and 
civilize all the wandering hordes. 
From this party they obtained 
a Booshuana guide, who conducts 
ed them to the chief settlement or 
city of his tribe. 

« The Town of Leetakoo, according to 
the direction and the distance travelled 
by the expedition from the Roggeveld, 
is situated in latitude 26° 30! south, and 
longitude 27° east. Ariver, which from 
the width of the channel must occasion- 
ally be of considerable size, runs through 
the midst of it. The town, in its circum- 
ference was estimated to be fully as large 
as Cape Town, including all the gardens 
of Table Valley; but from the irregula- 
rity of the streets, and the lowness of the 
buildings, it was impossible to ascertain, 
with any degree of accuracy, the num- 
ber of houses; it was concluded, how- 
ever, that they could not be less than 
two nor more than three thousand, all 
nearly of the same size and construction, 
and differing in nothing from that of the 
Chief, except that his was a little larger 
than theothers. The whole population, 
including men, women, and children, 
they considered to be from ten to fif- 
teen thousand persons. Round numbers 
are rarely exact. The two commissioe 
ners, il seems, at the end of fifteen days, 
on comparing notes, found that the esti- 
mate of one was ten, of the other fifteen 
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thousand. The truth thay probably lie 
in the middle. The ground plan of eve- 
ty house was a complete circle, from 
twelve to fifteen feet in diameter; the 
floor of hard beaten clay, raised about 
four inches above the general surface of 
the enclosure. About one fourth part of 
the circle, which was the front of the 
house, and observed generally to face the 
east, was entitely open; and the other 
three fourth were walled up with clay 
and stones, to the height of about five 
feet. By an inner circular wall passing 
through the centre, aid described with 
the same radius as that of the first circle, 
and consequently cutting off one third 
of the circumference, an apartment is 
formed for the depositing of their valua- 
bles, as skin clothing, ivory ornaments, 
hassagais, knives and other articles which 
to them are of essential use. In this apart- 
ment, also, the elder part of the family 
take their nightly rest. The children 
sleep in the half closed viranda, which 
comprehends two-thirds of the circum- 
ference of the circle.” 


** The whole is covered with a tent- 
shaped roof, supported on poles built into 
the wall, and forming in front an open 
collonade. The roof is carefully and 
compactly thatched with reeds, or the 
straw of the helcus, and bound together 
with leathern thongs. All the houses 
were enclosed by a fence made of strong 
reeds, of the straw of holcus, or twigs of 
wood; and within this enclosure, conti- 
guous to the dwelling-house, there stood 
a large clay vessel erected upon a raised 
floor of the same material, which serv- 
ed as a store for containing their grain 
and pulse. These granaries had the ap- 
pearance of large oil jars, the capacity of 
some of them being not less than 200 gal- 
lons. They areraised from the ground 
on three legs, are from six to nine feet 
bigh, and, like the dwelling-houses, are 
covered with a pointed roof of thatch, 

« The dwelling of a Booshuana is not 
iil calculated for the climate. In ele- 
gance and solidity it may probably be 
quite as good as the Case or first houses 
that were built in imperial Rome, and 
may be considered in every respect su- 
perior in its construction and in comfort 
to most of the Irish cabins, into which 
the miserable peasantry are ofttimes obli- 
ged to crawl through puddles of water. 
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The hut of a Booshuana, is not otily raix¥ 
ed upon an elevated clay flooring, but 
the ground of the whole enclosure is so 
prepared that the water may run off 
through the gateway; and the whole of 
their cookery being carried on in this open 
area, the inside of the dwelling is free 
from smoke and soot. So well is he ac- 
quainted with the comfort and conveni- 
ence of shade, that his hut is usually built 
under the branches of a spreading mimo- 
sa, every twig of which is preserved 
with a religious care, and not a bough 
suffered to be broken off on any emer-: 
gency, though the article of fuel must 
sometimes be sought at a very conside- 
rable distance.” 

Every thing which is related of 
the inhabitants shows them to be a 
good and happy people. The sight 
of the Europeans excited much cu- 
riosity, but the people were not 
troublesome, and all of them per- 
fectly good-humoured, and the tra- 
vellers retired to rest at night with 
as much composure, and as free 
from any anxiety, as when in the 
solitudes which they had past. They 
sow promiscuously three or four 
different kinds of grain and pulse, 
and when reaped throw them indis- 
criminately into their earthen gra- 
naries; eating them sometimes 
broiled, but more generally boiled 
in milk, Milk they keep in leathern 
bays, and in clay pots. Thick 
curdled milk was what the chief 
offered the commissioners in return 
for their present. Thus well sup- 
plied by means of agriculture and 
grazing, they also obtain ccnside- 
rable supplies from hunting, and 
have leisure to look for the conve- 
niences and luxuries of life. Their 
winter cloaks are lined with fur, 
and in summer they carry umbrellas 
made of ostrich feathers, Men and 
women smoke through water ; has 
this custom travelled to them from 
the Cape, or from the East? The 
art of snuff-taking is not carried to 
the same degree of perfection. They 
make it of a variety of stimulant 
plants mixed with wood ashes, and 
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draw it through a quill or reed from 
the palm of the hand till the tears 
run down their cheeks. A cargo 
of different snutts should not be for- 
gotten by the next travellers who 
visit them. Their knives were 
double-edged, and therefore as 
they observed twice as good as 
those which the travellers took with 
them for barter. The agricultural 
work is performed by the women, 
and also much of the building ; 
the men prepare skins and hides for 
cloaks and shoes, have the sole care 
of the cattle, and of the dairy. 


“* Moolibahan and the elders of the 
town occasionally met to settle any little 
disputes that might sometimes happen, 
and which are unavoidable in so large a 
community. 

“ The system on which their go- 
vernment is founded appears to be com- 
pletely patriarchal, and the Chief must 
of course be a man idolized by the 
people ; and the consequence is, that 
he has the nomination of a successor. 
From the elders of the society he is in- 
formed of the general sentiments of the 
people; and with their advice such rules 
and regulations are framed or aliered as 
are best calculated to give general satis- 
faction, and consequently to make him- 
self popular. No young man can be ad- 
mitted into the King’s council, which is 
established on the principles of true pri+ 
Mitive simplicity, when, in almost every 
nation and language, age and authority 
were synonymous terms. I{ any man in 
the society feels himself aggrieved, and 
is not satisfied with the decision of the 
council, he is at full liberty to settle his 
aflairs and leave the horde with his 
whole property.” 


“ The Booshuanas may, in every re- 
spect, be considered to have passed the 
boundary which divides the savage from 
the civilized state of society, and to have 
arrived at that stage of moral refinement 
which is not incompetent to the recep- 
tion of the sublime yet simple precepts 
of the Christian religion. It is here the 
missionary might employ his zeal to 
some advantage; herea plentiful harvest 
is offered to the first reapers who may 
present themselves. 

“« The friendly and peaceable disposi- 


tion which generally prevails among this 
people may perhaps be attributed in a 
great degree to the almost perfect equali- 
ty of their condition. The houses of 
Leetakoo are nearly all alike, differing only 
in the degree of labour and of neatness 
which each individual owner is disposed 
to bestow on the shed that protects him. 
Every man has as much land as he may 
chuse to cullivate. The number of his 
cattle will chiefly depend on his atten- 
tion and management, and the quantity of 
clothing he provides for the use of his fa- 
mily in winter on his skill and activity 
in hunting.” 

Ten days journey beyond Leeta~ 
koo is another tribe called the Bar- 
roloos, who are said to be still far- 
ther advanced in civilization. 


* A bastard Hottentot, who had tra- 
velled into that country, assured Mr. 
Truter that there was not in all Africa 
so perfecily good-humoured and so well- 
disposed a people as the Barroloos; that 
they had many towns, the largest of 
which was so extensive that it required 
a whole day to walk from one extremity 
to the other; that their houses were of 
the same kind as, but much better built 
than, those of the Bovshuanas; their gar- 
dens and grain lands better cultivated; 
that the whole surface of the country 
was covered with trees and shrubs; 
water and rivers abundant, and the 
soil every where productive, that the 
Barroloos were a very ingenious na- 
tion, and skilful in carving wood and ivo- 
ry; that he had seen their furnaces for 
melting iron from a brown earth and 
stone, and copper from a grey earth; 
that the distance from Leetakoo did not 
exceed ten day’s journey of the common 
rate of travelling. This information was, 
however, obtained too late; and the 
country of the Barroloos is still untrod- 
den ground for the European traveller, 
who may in future be inclined to prose- 
cute further discoveries in Southern 
Africa.” 

Such societies, as Mr. Barrow 
observes, furnish a complete refu- 
tation of the opinion so industriously 
inculeated, and so willingly be- 
lieved by weak and wicked ee 
that slavery is the unalterable lot of 


the African. We have now a mi- 
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nistry on whom we may rely for the 
abolition of that accursed trade ; 
and that obstacle once removed, the 
civilization of Africa will begin. 
No savages have so few vices, or so 
little ferocity, none are so docile: 
such missionaries as Vanderkemp, 
and such colonists as Beaver, may 
spread the blessings along that con- 
tinent which Europe has received 
from Asia. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The foreign words in this volume 
are often misprinted—Inglezos,— 
El Puerta,—Bonetta for Bonito, 
Vasconcellas. Mr. Barrow uses the 
vile phrase * J am free to admit,’— 
what comes from the two Houses of 
Parliament is law we well know, 
but it is not necessarily either gos- 
pel or grammar, and all their om- 
nipotence cannot make such bar- 
barous phraseology good English. 


Art. Il. A Chronological History of the Voyages and Discoveries in the South 


Sea or Pacific Ocean, Part II, From the Year 1759, to the Year 1620. 
lustrated with Charts and other Plates. 


Royal Navy. 4to. pp. 482. 


WE have already (see vol. 11. p. 3) 
given an account of the first volume 
of this truly scientific history. The 
Second Volume, which is now be- 
fore us, begins with the Voyage of 
Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa from 
Peru to the Straits of Magalhaens, 
and thence to Europe. Drake’s ex- 
pedition had alarmed the Spaniards, 
and they dispatched two ships from 
Peru to the Straits for the purpose 
of surveying and chusing out the 


best places for a settlement, and 
also for fortifications, by which the 


passage could be secured. With 
this information one vessel was to 
return to Lima, the other to pro- 
ceed to Spain. The command was 
given to Pedro Sarmiento. The ori- 
ginal journal of this voyage was 
published at Madrid in 1768. It is 
an important voyage both on ac- 
count of the geographical informa- 
tion which it communicates, and 
also because the methods of navi- 
gating and keeping a ship’s reckon- 
ing in Sarmiento’s time, are more 
clearly seen in his journal than in 
that of any other navigator which 
has been printed. 


** THE journal contains a regular ac- 
count of the navigation of each day, and 
the day is reckoned as at present, from 
noon to noon. The run of each hour is 
not separately specified: but the diffe- 
rent courses steered, and the distance 
sailed on each course (a few instances of 


Il- 
By James Burney, Captain in the 


omission excepted) with the winds, are 
set down in a summary manner, in di- 
visions regulated by the times when any 
alteration of course or of wind occurred. 
The latitude is set down whenever found 
by observation, and generally, at the 
same time, the estimated course and dis- 
tance made good since the observation 
preceding; with the estimated distance of 
the ship at noon from some port or station 
on the American coast; and sometimes 
the distance from the meridian of Lima. 

** Such a journal isin form a near ap- 
proach to the present method of keeping 
a Keckoning: but all the means of core 
rect computation appear to have been 
out of reach. In observing for the lati- 
tude, Sarmiento and the pilots generally 
differed from each other more than halfa 
degree; the distances sailed were not 
measured, but marked from conjecture; 
and, what is extraordinary in an experi- 
enced seaman, it appears to have been 
disbelieved by Sarmiento that the needle 
had any such property as variation; all 
the courses and bearings by compass be- 
ing received as the true bearings.” 


An affected imitation of Ma- 
yalhaen’s appears in Sarmiento’s 
speeches and resolutions, but Cap- 
tain Burney observes that very few 
sea inane of the present day, if 
like this they were published in the 
state in which they were written, 
would be found less charged with 
remarks of little anoment. This ex- 
‘sae was well planned, and not 
ess ably executed. He explored 
the Guif de la Santissima Trinidad 
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to the N. of the Straits, which has 
never been visited since, except 
perhaps by some of the Southern 
Whalers, and Captain Burney has 
given achart of the Gulf and the 
adjoining channels constructed from 
the journal. 

The following curious account is 
given of an experiment made to 
discover if the compass had any va- 
riation. 


“‘In this port P. Sarmiento drew a 
* meridian line on shore, and examined 
* the sea compasses, and oiled, and re- 
* paired, and put them in order; because 
with the storms and the damps they had 
* received much damage. And let it be 
* noticed by every one, that those which 
were well oiled had neither North East- 
ing nor North Westing, but only that 
* half point which the needles, in fluctua- 
ting, vary from the point of the Fleur- 
de-lis, And it is the opinion of those 
who are not much experienced, to af- 
firm that there is North Fasting or 
North Westing, although the compass 
be well oiled and weil finished; and 
when there is found any error which 
appears to produce variation in the nec- 
dle, the secret is of some other nature 
which admits of remedy; and it is 
proved not only in this instance, but 
* by habitual experience.”’ 


a 


a 


a 


a 
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Sarmiento when in the Straits fol- 
lowed the ordinary and abominable 
custom of old navigators in kid- 
napping some of the natives. These 
poor prisoners when they saw some 
fire ashore, began to weep and 
make lamentations, which the jour- 
palist attributes to their fears lea-t 
the people who made the fires 
should attack and kill them! But 
we consoled them, he says, by 
making signs that we would defend 
them and kill the other natives. 
The Spaniards seem to have sup- 
posed that the savages possessed as 
little feeling as themselves. 

Here Sarmiento thought proper 
thus formally to change the name 
of the Straits. 


« Be it known to all men, that to make 
* this Voyage and Discovery, we chose 


Ann. Rev. Vou, Y. 


‘ for our advocate and patroness, our 
most serene Lady the Virgin Santa 
Maria, conformably to the instruction 
of his excellency (the Viceroy of Pe- 
ru). For which reason, and for the 
wonders which through her interces- 
sion have been wrouyht in our behalf, 
the name of the Strarr pe ra Ma- 
DRE DE Diosis given to this Strait 
heretofore called de Magalhanes.” 

It may be doubted whether piety 
was so much the motive for this 
foolish attempt as a vain and en- 
vious ambition. Posterity, however, 
has done justice to Magalhaens, and 
it is remarkabie that he is the only 
great navigator to whom such jus- 
tice has been done. 


“ 


x. 
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“Tn latitude 21 4° S. Sarmiento ob- 
served for the longitude with a cross- 
staff of his own making, ¢ with which,’ 
says the journal, ‘atthe beginning of 
‘day, the General took the degrees of 
‘ longitude by the full of the moon and 
* the rising of the sun, and found that we 
‘ were 18 degrees more West than the 
© Meridian of Seville.’ An observation 
sotaken and calculated by the tables of 
thattime, could only by chance have a 
hear agreement with the truth: this ap- 
pears to have erred about 5 degrees; 
but the ingenuity and perseverance which 
must have been exercised in the endea- 
vour to overcoine so many difficulties is 
entitled to respect; and so early an at- 
tempt to ascertain the longitude at sea by 
lunar observation merits notice.” 


Sarmiento reaclied Spain in safety, 
and laid the result of his survey be- 
fore Philip H. He represented that 
by fortifying both the shores of the 

“astern Angostura, the passage of 
the Strait would be completely 
guarded, and that there were places 
within the Strait convenient for the 
settlement of colonies. The scheme 
was opposed, and a remark of Alvas 
upon the occasion was long remem- 
bered ; if a ship, he said, carried 
out only anchors and cables suffi- 
cient for her security against the 
storms in that part of the world, she 
would go well laden. But the daring 
ey of the Engli:h privateers 
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had alarmed the Spaniards, and they 
thought by fortifying this passage to 
effect what might better have been 
done by vigilance and courage on 
the coast of Peru: the plan was a- 
dopted. Philip’s expeditions, how. 
ever unfortunate they proved, were 
usually undertaken upon a great 
scale ; this praise is his due, and 
for this he _ sal his appellation 
of the Prudent. A powerful arma- 
_ ment was fitted out of 23 ships and 
$500 men, all destined for South 
America. The whole fleet was first 
to sail to the Straits and assist Sar- 
micnto in planting the colony ; one 
division was then to proceed to 
Chili, a second to return to Brazil, 
the third to be left at Sarmiento’s 
disposal for the service of the set- 
tlement. 

Its outset was disastrous. The 
Spanish ministry made them sail 
against the opinion of the pilots, 
with that presumptuous ignorance 
which has so often been fatal to well 
devised projects, and before they 
were far from their own coast, a 
gale arose in which five ships and 
800 men perished, and the rest were 
driven back in distress to Cadiz, 
two more being utterly disqualified 
for service. With the same unfor- 
tuuate presumption the King gave 
orders that the remaining sixteen 
vessels should winter at Rio Janeiro, 
though Sarmiento objected to this 
port, because of the injury to be 
expected from the worms. Wiat 
he had foretold took place, and 
other disasters were in storc, owing 
to the irresolution and incapacity of 
the commander in eliief: the fort 
having at last reached the Straits, 
returned to Brazil to pass a secon: 
winter, after which Sarmiento and 
Rivera, who was left by the com- 
mander to cooperate with him, once 
more depaited, and finally reached 
the place of destination with five 
ships and 530 persons. One of these 
was wrecked. Three others with 
Riyera were either driven from their 
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anchors or voluntarily set sail for 
Spain before their stores were lands 
ed; and, after all the preparations 
which were really worthy of their 
object and of such a country as 
Spain, Sarmiento was left with only 
a single ship, 400 men and 30 
women, with provisions for eight 
months. 

Inadequate as these numbers, and 
still more inadequate as these stores 
were, he founded one town near 
the mouth of the Straits on the 
North side, which he called Le 
Ciudad del Nombre de Jesus, the 
City of the Name of Jesus, ‘and 
another about 29 Spanish leagues 
within the first ngostura by the 
name of San Felipe. He designed 
next to fortify the Angosturas, and 
then sail to Chili for supplies, but 
a storm drove the ship from her an- 
chors, and compelled him to steer 
for Brazil. He lost no time in send- 
ing off a bark laden with meal ; he 
himself while going to other ports in 
search of farther supplies was wreck~ 
ed, and escaped on a plank. He 
»rocured another bark of sixty tons 
Sonics and sailed for the Straits; a 
storm obliged him to throw his 
cargo overboard and return to Rio 
Janeiro, and then he ha: the aggra- 
vated gricf to find that the other 
bark had put back also, without ef- 
fecting her passage. The governors 
in Brazil would atford no farther as- 
sistance. Sarmicnto having no other 
resources sailed to Spain, and the 
miserable settlers were abandoned 
to their fate. He perhaps might 
have yer saved them had he reached 
the amother country, but he was 
made prisouer on his passage by the 
Lnelish. 

Two years after Sarmiento had 
been separated from his colony, 
Cavendish began his voyage; a 
name which stands higher among 
English seamen at present than it 
will continue to do, now that he has 
found so upright and honourable an 
historian. According ta Sic Wil+ 








liam Monson he had spent his best 
means at court, and thought to re- 
cover himself by making spoil upon 
the Spaniards : accordingly he e- 
quipped three vessels, the largest 
was of 120tons burthen, the other 
two of 60 and 240 tons, the number 
of persons embarked being 123. 
With this slender force, and in 
these vessels, did he set out to pass 
the Straits of Magalhaens, and at- 
tack the Spaniards in the South 
Seas. At Sierra Leone he plundered 
a town of the natives, and burned 
some 150 of their houses because of 
their bad dealings with us and all 
Christians! The original journalist 
assigns no reason for this hostility, 
nor does ke seem to imagine that 
any other was necessary than the 
colour of the inhabitants, which rea- 
son is still held to be good logic at 


Liverpool and in the House of 
Lords. 


“« January the 6th. Mr. Cavendish ar- 
rived at the entrance of the Sarait of Ma- 
galhanes, and in the evening anchored 
with his squadron near the Férst Angostu- 
ra. During the night, lights were ob- 
served on the North Shore, which were 
suppesed to be intended as signals to the 
ships, and lights were shown in answer. 
The next morning, the General went in 
a boat to the Northern side of the Strait, 
and as the boat ran along by the land, 
three men were seen on the shore, who 
made signals by wavinga while flag. 
The General stood in, and when the 
boat drew near, the men on the shore 
enquired in the Spanish language, to 
what country the slips belonged, Thee 
men were Spanish soldiers, and part 
of the garrison that had been brought 
{rom Europe by Sarmiento to guard the 
Strait. The General, who had received 
information before he left England, of the 
distressed condition of the Spaniards in 
this part of the world, and which no 
doubt was confirmed by the appearance 
of these men, ordered one of his people 
who understood the Spanish languige, 
to tell them, that the ships were English; 
but that if they chose to embark 
with him, he would carry them to 
Peru. The Spaniards on hearing to 
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what nation the people in the boat be- 
longed, said, they would not trust them- 
selves with the English, for fear that 
they should be thrown overboard, The 
Englishman answered that they might 
sately embark, tor the English were bet- 
ter Christians than the Spaniards. After 
this dialogue, the General ordered the 
boat from the shore, leaving the Spant- 
niards to abide by their own determina- 
tion; but after a short consultation a- 
mong themselves, they agreed, in opi- 
nion, that it could not be worse to trust 
the English than to stay where they were 
certain to perish: they accordingly call- 
ed alicr the boat, which returned to the 
shore, and one of the Spaniards stepped 
into her. The General enquired of him 
what other Spaniards were on shore; and 
was answered, that besides the three 
he had seen, there were fifteen more 
(twelve men and three women). The 
General then desired that the two soldi- 
ers, the companions of him who had em- 
barked, should be instructed to go to the 
other Spaniards, and inform them, that it 
they desired to leave the place, they 
should come to the shore nearest the 
ships, and he would receive them all on 
board, With this message the two sol- 
diers departed, and the beat left the 
shore. 

“ When the General arrived onboard, 
he found the wind favourable for advan- 
cing up the Seraiiz upon which, without 
any Wailing, te ordered the anchors to 
be taken up, and the ships immediately 
sailed forward, leaving the wretched re- 
mains of the Spanish colony with this 
cruel disappoiniment, added to their 
other miseries, and utterly abandoned of 
man, both friend and foe. 

“With respect to the conduct of Mr. 
Cavendish on this oceasion, it is to be res 
marked, that the passage of the Strai 
was at that tine, with great reason, re- 
garded as extremely precarious and un- 
certain; the examples of failure in the 
altempt, even afier entrance within the 
Strait lad been gained, were numerous. 
In warfare, there are many cases where- 
in, by the geneial practice of the world, 
the dictates of humanity are not allowed 
to influence the operations of hostility. 
If Cavendish, by stopping to take on 
board the remnant of the Spanish garri- 
son, had missed his passage and been 
forced to return home, it is far from cer- 
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tain that the disappointment of his ex- 
pectations and those of his followers 
would have been compensated by the ap- 
probation of his countrymen, or that he 
would have stood acquitted in the gene- 
ral opinion of the world for having so sa- 
erificed the success of his undertaking, 
and converted to the benefit, what had 
been intended for the annoyance, of the 
enemy. From these considerations it 
may be argued, that the English, in not 
staying to relieve the Spanish colonists, 
did not act in a manner repugnant to the 
general practice of the most civilized 
nations. 

“* On the other hand, it may be observ- 
ed, that the time necessary for taking 
these people on board could scarcely 
have exceeded two or three hours, as it 
is most probable that they would have 
been all waiting in readiness to embark 
by the time that boats could have gone 
10 them from the ships. Considering 
the shortness of the required detention, 
the extraordinary hardslups they had en- 
cured, and their extreme distress, it must 
excite some wonder that the claims of 
humanity did not prevail for their pre- 
servation. Thebest apology that can be 
offered for the conduct of the English on 
ihis occasion, is, that they could not fore- 
see, or reasonably imagine that relief 
would not be sent to the Spaniards from 
their own country. 

*‘ The Spaniard, the only one, who was 
received into the English ships, was na- 
wed Tomé Hernandez. From a public 
declaration which he made many years 
alterwards, has been received all that is 
known of the history of this neglected co- 
lony, subsequent to the departure of Sar- 
micntg from the Strait*.” 

It was a dismal history. They at 
Sno Felipe, when all their ex pecta- 
‘ons and even hopes of supply were 
worn out, built two barks and. set 
sail in them. When they had pro 
eceded only six’ leagues, one ef 
them was wrecked for want of any 
seamen who could navigate it, the 
other was not large enough to carry 

* 

been just related. 
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both crews, amounting to fifty meta 
and three women, and therefore 
they returned to land, having lost 
all the stores in the one vessel. They 
then spread themselves in small par- 
ties along the coast, thinking by 
this means to be better able to sub- 
sist, about twenty remaining at San 
Felipe. 

‘A short time before the arrival of 
the vessels of Mr. Cavendish, all who re- 
mained livmg of the parties along the 
coast, and of the people of San Felipe, 
joined; their number being reduced by 
hunger and sickness to eighteen (15 men 
and 3 women.) 

“In the Town of San Felipe, many lay 
dead in their houses, and even in their 
clothes, those who were left alive not 
having strength or spirits to bury their 
deceased companions. The town at 
Jength became so tainted, that the survi- 
vors could not longer remain in it. Some 
among them proposed that they should 
altempt to go by land to the River de ta 
Plata,t butthe smallness of their number, 
their exhausted strength, and the danger 
of finding the natives every where hostile, 
were objections tothisplan; and the majo- 
rity preierred trusting to the arrival of 
some ship for their deliverance. It was | 
thereforeagrecd totravel to the first settles 
ment (Nombre de Jesus.) Vn their jour- 
ney along the coast, they passed many 
dead bodies of their coutrymen who 
had perished in seeking for subsistence, 
or in travelling from one to the other 
settlement, and some who had been kill- 
ed by the natives. 

** These poor travellers had almost 
reached the end of their journey, hav- 
ing arrived at the entrance of the Strait. 
when they descried three vessels stand- 
ing infor the land. Inthe evening of 
the same day, the strange vessels ancho- 
red near the South shore of the entrance; 
and during the night, the Spaniards 
made signals to them with lights, which 
were scen and answered from the ships, 
The next morning they had the satistac- 
tion to sec a boat coming towards them 


The same Declaration has furnished several of the circumstances which have 


Nrancis Pretty, in his relation, says the number of Spaniards living was twenty- 
he had no other means of information than from Tomé Hernandez. 


{ This proposal is mentioned in Pretty’s relation. 
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from the ships, but the boat ran past the 
place where the Spaniards were wait- 
ing; upon which, Viedma, the Spanish 
commander, ordered three of his men to 
follow her along. the coast, who, when 
they had gone half a league, were 
descried by the Englishmen, and one of 
them, Tomé Hernandez, as before rela- 
ted, embarked with Cavendish.” 

The English stopt five days at 
the deserted town of San Felipe to 
water, and supplied themselves 
with wood by pulling down the 
houses. They gave it the name of 
Port Famine, which it retains to 
this day. When Cavendish reached 
the coast of Chili he let Hernandez 
go on shore as interpreter, who 
notwithstanding all his deep and 
damnable oaths that he would never 
forsake them, made good of the 
opportunity, andescaped. Some of 
the English were shortly after taken 
in a skirmish on shore, and six of 
them hanged as pirates, though the 
two nations were then at open war. 
Had Cavendish acted with common 


humanity towards the Spaniards in 

the Strait, this act of vengeance 

would not have been perpetrated. 
In this affair the English had been 


surprised. At sea Cavendish was 
sufficiently vigilant, for he tortured 
some of the prisoners who fell into 
his hands to obtain information from 
them, tormenting some with the 
thumb-screw, and half hanging 
others, yet he suffered himself a 
second time to be surprised on 
shore, and again lost twelve of his 
men. On he went burning and 
spoiling the cozst, till at length on 
the coast of California he had the 
good fortune to capture a treasure 
ship. Good fortune did not soften 
his hard heart, he set his prisoners, 
men and women, to the number of 
190 persons, many of whom were 
passengers, on shore, on a part of 
the coast which Cortes had colo- 
nized, but which the colonists had 
abandoned because it did not sup- 
ply them with subsistence ; then set 


fire to his prize, and seeing hey 
burnt to the water’s edge, shot a 
piece in triumph, and sailed away. 
Happily for those whom he had thus 
exposed, the fire freed her from 
her anchors, she drifted ashore, the 
Spaniards extinguished the fire in 
time to save her bottom, and when 
the ballast was thrown out, there 
was found vessel sufficient remain- 
ing to carry them all. 

One of theirships had been sunk by 
Cavendish on account of the reduc- 
tion of hismen; asecond parted com- 
pany, and was never seen afterwards. 
In the remaining one the general, 
as he is called, completed the third 
circumnayigation of the globe. 

“« The enterprize of Mr. Cavendish 
had great advantage over the more early 
oves of the English in the Pacific Ocean, 
in being legally authorised. In the con- 
duct of it, the Commander was some- 
times wanting in prudence and vigilance, 
but the activity and courage displayed 
by him are conspicuous, and his. success 
has established the reputation of his un- 
dertaking. The acts of waste and out- 
rage wantonly committed by him with- 
out the smallest shew of remorse, shew 
equally a rooted hatred against the Spa- 
niards, and a disposition naturally cruel, 
On his return to England, he addressed 
a letter to Lord Hunsdon, the Lord 
Chamberlain, in’ which is the following 
boast: ‘I navigated along the coast of 
* Chili, Peru, and Nucva Espanna, where 
‘I made great spoils; I burnt and sunk 
* 19 sailesof ships, small and great. All 
‘the villaves and towns that ever I 
‘landed at, 1 burnt and spoiled.” 

Two years after the return of Ca- 
vendish, wn Engitsh vessel under 
Andvew Meyrick took on board 
another Spaniard near Port Famine, 
who was tie last survivor of Sarmi- 
ento’s unfortunate colony. 

In 1591 Cavendish set sail upon 
a second expedition with three tall 
ships and two barks, one of them 
commanded by an abler and better 
man than himself, John Davis, well 
known for his voyages to the North- 
ern coast of America. He staid five 
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weeks at Santos, on the coast of 
Brazil, and thus lost the most fa- 
vourable time of the year for pass- 
ing the Strait. In consequence, 
when they reached the Strait, the 
bad season set in; the ships’ com- 
panies were ill provided for en- 
countering a winter season in a 
high latitude, both with respect to 
food and clothing, and the Gene- 
ral determined to return in spite of 
the remonstrances of Davis, who 
would have persevered Davis very 
soon lost company according to Ca- 
vendish purposely. 

“« The circumstances are certainly of a 
Suspicious nature, and there is some res- 
son for believing that Captain Davis con- 
sidered the engagement mutual between 
Mr. Cavendish and himself to make a 
voyage into the South Sca, and that he 
was determined, if possible, not tobe disap- 
=_— of an enterprize which he had 

een brought thus far to prosecute. In- 
stances without number are to be met 
with of ships deserting their com- 
mander in chief, to escape the perils 
of a long or dangerous undertaking: but 
the case of Captain Davis is ofa different 
character, and is one of the few, in which 
the separation, if contrived, was for the 
purpose of persevering in a pursuit, after 
it had been abandoned by the chief com- 
mander as hopeless and impracticable.” 


Cavendish died on the way home. 
Davis persevered and discovered 
those Islands which have since been 
successively distinguished by the 
different appellations of Hawkins’s 
Maiden-land, the Sebaldines, Falk- 
land Islands, the Malou'nes, and Isles 


Nouvelles, while the knowledge of 


the first discovery scems to have 
been immediately forgotten. As the 
name, says Captain Burney, has un- 
dergoneso many changes, all equally 
unjust, one more change seems He- 
cessary to set the matter right, ‘and 
he therefore calls them Davis’s 
Southern Islands.” If this change 
be adopted as it deserves to be, Da- 
vis wilf have the singular honour of 
having left his name at the two ex- 
memities of America. 
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After repeated attempts to pass 
the strait this excellent navigator 
was obliged by the shatiered state of 
his vessel to return, He laid in 
penguins for his sea stock, making 
salt by laying salt water upon the 
rocks in holes, which in six days 
would be kerned. 1n passing through 
the warin latitudes their penguins 
began to corrupt, ‘* and there bred 
in thema most loathsome and ugly 
worm of an inch long.” These 
worms multiplied ina most extraor- 
dinary degree, and devoured not 
only their provisions and clothes, 
bnt eat into the timbers of the ship. 
At the last, says the journalist, we 
could not sleep for them, but they 
would eat our flesh. Is there any 
other account of this loathsome 
plague? — The ship at length 
reached lveland with only 6 persons 
remaining of 76 who had sailed in 
her. 

The next chapter contains the ac- 
count ofthe voyagesaid to have been 
performed by Juan de Fucathrough 
the north-west passage. On the 
controverted authenticity of the ac- 
count Captain Burney remarks as 
follows. 

‘©The discoveries which have been 
made in our own time have produced 
a powerful argument in favour of the 
reality of De Fuca’s voyage. A Strait 
has been found to exist on the West coast 
of America, near the 43ih degree of 
North latitude, from which many large 
and deep channels lead in almost every 
direction: and it appears extremely im- 
probable, indeed not easily conceivable, 
that mere fancy or conjecture should 
chance upon the de.cription of a Strait 
so essentially corresponding with the 
reality as in the passage tollowing:— 
finding a broad inlet of sea between 47 
‘and 43 degrees of latitude, he entered 
‘ thereinto, sailing therein more than 
‘ twenty days, and found that land trend- 
‘ing stil! sometime NW and NE, and 
* North, and also East and South-East- 
‘ward.’ That the land was rich of gold 
and silver, might have been supposed 
from seeing veins of mineral in the earth. 
Many similar assertions are to be found 
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in the accounts of the early discoverers 
{in other respects true), made with no 
better foundation. The widih of the 
entrance of the Strait cannot be recon- 
ciled: but, with respect to the cxazge- 
rations, it has been properly remaiked, 
that the account is not immediately from 
De Fuca, and might have gathered cir- 
cumstances in the transmission. Some 
of our most able Geographers give credit 
to the reality of Juan de Fuca’s Voyage, 
without extending their belief to all the 
particulars of the account; and the Strait 
which has been found on the west side of 
America, in 48° 25’ N, is at present dis- 


tinguished by the name of £nirance or 


Strait of Juan de Fuca.” 

The existence of the Fontacias, 
said to have been discovered about 
the same time, is with good reason 
disbelieved. 

Sir Richard Hawkins’s voyage is 
next inthe series ; the plan was sci- 
entific and mercantile as well asmar- 
tial, he was his own historian, and 
has mingled much ingenious and 
useful matter in his narration. A 
new ship was built for the expedi- 
tion of between 3 and 400 tons. 
When she was launched his mother 
in Jaw Lady Hawkins desired to 
name her, and the good Lady named 
her the Repentance, for that Repeu- 
tance was the safest ship we could 
sail in to purchase the haven of hea- 
ven. ‘ Sir Richard, however, says 
Captain Burney ,was not then bound 
for that port, and itso happened that 
the name of the ship was changed, 
for when she was ready for sea and 
riding at Deptford, the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty passing by her to her palace at 
Greenwich, commanded her barge- 
men to row round about her, and 
viewing her from post to stemme, 
disliked nothing but her name, and 
said that she would christen her 
anew, and that thenceforth she 
should be called the Dainty.’ 

This ship in going down the river 
was very — lost by having her 
ports open ; a dangerous negligence 
against which Sir Richard warns all 
seamen, not merely by this exam- 


ple, but also by that of ¢ the Great 
Harry, Admiral of England, which 
was overset and sunk at Portsmouth, 
with her captain, crew, and most 
part of his company, drowned in a 
eoodly summer's day, with a little 
flaw of wind; for that her ports 
were all open, and making a small 
hele, by them entered her destruc- 
tion, where, if they had been shut, 
no wind could have hurt her.* 
Fvery reader will remember the 
same fatal accident in the same 
place in our own days. 
A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset; 
Down went the Royal George 
With all her crew complete. 
Toll for the brave! 
Brave Kempentelt is gone: 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 
It was not in the battle; 
No tempest gave the shock; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 
She ran upon no rock. 
His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenielt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 


“In our seas, Sir Richard says, ‘ ifa 
‘stranger fleet meet with any of her 
‘ Majesties ships, the foreigners are 
‘ bound to take in their fags, or her Ma- 
‘ jestics ships to ferce them to it, though 
‘ thereof follow the breach of peace, or 
‘ whatsoever discommodity.’ Sir Richard 
adds, § And whosoever should not be 
‘jealous in this point, he is not worthy 
‘to have the command of a cock-boat 
* commiited unto him.’ 

“ In Queen Maries reign, King Philip 
“of Spain coming to marry with the 
‘Queen, and meeting with the Royal 
‘Navy of England, the Lord William 
‘Howard, Hizh Admiral of England, 
‘would not consent, that the King in 
‘the narrow seas should carry his flag 
‘ displayed, until he came into the lhar- 
* bour of Plynouth,” 


Let us give the reader a fine a- 
necdote respecting the sovereignty 
of the seas in oldtimes. Sir, said 
a Catalan admiral, when he was 

C 4 
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threatened with the coming of a 
French feet against him—with your 
pardon, and not holding myself 
proud or arrogant in what I say, I 
tell you that I would have no truce 
with France. If [have been fortu- 
nate at sea, God be thanked for it, 
and I trust he will still favour me to 
defend the king my master against 
the wrong they do him. Be sure 
IT am. not dismayed at those three 
hundred galiies which you say the 
king of France is preparing, though 
1 believe it may be so. In the 
nome of the king of Arrazon and 
Sicily, my master, I say that I will 
arm only one hundred, and when 
we are on the seas, let his three 
hundred come, or ten thousand if 
he will. They shail not dare wait 
for me! nor shall any galley or any 
fleet dare sail upon the seas with- 
out the king of Arragon’s safe con- 
duct, nor even a fish lift his head 
above water unless he carry a shield 
with the arms of Arragon in his 
mouth. 

Sir Richard mentions the distilla- 
tion of fresh water from salt water, 
and that not as a new invention. 
Our fresh water, he says, had fail- 
ed us many days, yet with an inven- 
tion I had in my ship I easily drew 
out of the water of the sea sufficient 
quantity of fresh water to sustain 
my people with tittle expence of 
fuel; for with four billets I stilled 
a hogshead of water, and therewith 
direst meat for the sick and whole. 

At Santos he sent a letter written 
in Latin to the Governor witha pre- 
sent and a flag of truce requesting 
permission to purchase provisions. 
Whatever respect the Governor— 
if he understood the letter—mav 
have entertained for the learning of 
Sir Richard, he did not forget that 
he was an enemy upona plundering 
expedition. 

“In their passage through the Strait, 
there is little remarkable except an ac- 
count of the manner in which they cured 
penguins (the knowledge of which may 
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be of use to mariners), and a description 
of the dueks they found in the Strait. 
‘The curing of penguins is thus described 
in the Observations, ~* First we split 
‘them, and then washed them well in 
‘sea water, then salied them: having 
€ Jain some six hours in salt, we put them 
‘in press eight hours, and the blood 
‘ being soaked out, we salted them again 
*in our other caeks, as is the custom to 
‘ salt beef; after this manner they con- 
‘tinued good some two months, and 
* served us instead of beef.’ 

«The ducks,’ says the author, ‘are 
‘ different to ours, and net so good meat, 
* yet they may serve for necessity. They 
‘ had part of an island to themselves, 
‘which was the highest hill, and more 
‘than a musket-shot over. In all the 
‘days of my lite] have not seen greater 
‘art and curiosity in creatures void of 
‘reason than in the making and placing 
¢ of their nests, all the bill being so full of 
‘them, that the greatest mathematician 
‘of the world could not devise how to 
* place one more than there was i> on 
* the hill, leaving only one pathway for 
‘a fowl to pass betwixt. The hin was 
‘ all level, .as if it had been smoothed by 
‘art; the nests made only of earth, and 
* secming to be of the self same mould; 
‘for the nests and the soil is all one, 
‘which with water that they bring in 
‘their beaks they make into clay, and 
‘fashion them round. In the boitom 
‘they contain the measure of a foot, in 
‘ the height about eight inches, and in the 
top the same quantity over; there they 
‘are hollowed in, somewhat deep, 
wherein they lay their eggs. In all 
this hill, nor in any of their nests, was 
to be found a blade of grass, a straw, 
stick, feather, moate, no, nor the filing 
of any fowl; bui all the nests and pas- 
sages between them were so smooth 
and clean, as if they had been newly 
* swept and washed.” , 


‘ 


c 


The expedition was unfortunate. 
Sir Richard’s ship was a bad sailer, 
and he was taken by the Spaniards 
aftera desperate engagement, yield- 
ing on conditions of life, of being 
treated according to the fair rules 
of war, and of being speedily sent 
to their own country. 

The conditions seem to have 
been honourably fulfilled. Sir Ri- 
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chard acknowledges many civilities, 
and speaks highly of the honour of 
the Spanish commander. The Spa- 
niards probably remembered that 
he had committed no act of cruelty 
upon the coast, and felt some res- 
pect for his learning, courage and 
ability. 

This was the last enterprize of the 
English to the South Seas for many 
years, and the Spaniards, feeling 
themselves once more secure began 
again to prosecute their discoveries 
in the Pacific. In 1595 Alvaro de 
Mendana, who had discovered the 
Salomon Islands eight and twenty 
years before, was sent out rma 
four vessels and 578 men to fo en- 
settlement upon one of them. M od 
dana could not have been a go 
seaman ; for meeting with an islan¢ 
half way, he thought it was the land 
he sought, and sang Te Dewn in 
triumph. The mistake was soon 
discovered. It was La Madalena, 
one of the Marquesas, thus named 
by Mendana. Cook saw it at a dis- 


tance, but it is not known that any 
European navigator has touched at 


it since its discoverer. ‘The Span- 
iards were much impressed by the 
beauty of the natives, and particu- 
larly of the children. ‘ There came 
amony others two lads paddling 
their canoe, whose eyes were fixed 
on the ship; they had beautiful 
faces and the most promising anima- 
tion of countenance; and were in 
-all things so becoming, that the 
Pilot Mayor affirmed nothing iv his 
life ever caused him so much reeret 
as the leaving such fine creatures 
to be lost in that country.’ In this 
voyage is found the earliest certain 
account of the bread fruit. San 
Christoval was the Island of which 
they were in search. They settled 
upon Santa Cruz instead, irritated 
the natives by their misconduct, 
and found it expedient to depart in 
less than three months. Mendana 
died there, his successor was killed, 
and the survivors returned to Peru, 
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never having seen the island they 
went in quest of, though when they 
abandoned the search they were not 
more than 40 leagues distant from 
it. So that it was said of this dis- 
coverer that he lost in his second 
voyage the islands which he found 
in his first. 

Adventurers of another nation 
now found their way into the Pa- 
cific. The Dutch had already be- 
gun that intercourse with the east 
which eventually proved so fatal 
to their enemies, and in 159s two 
expeditions were undertaken for 
the western passage. ‘The first was 
that of the five ships of Rotterdam. 
The history of their voyage contains 
some striking instances of that wan- 
toa cruelty which characterises al - 
most all the European early naviga- 
tors, and which Captain Burney never 
notices without due feeling. Wil- 
liam Adams, the Englishman,whose 
Jetters are preserved in Purchas, was 
chief pilot ; he was detained in Ja- 
pan, and the Jesuits accuse him of 
1aving prejudiced the Cubo-Sama 
against them, and exasperated the 
persecution of the christians. The 
consequences are certainly to be 
Jamented, but it is equally certain 
that the character which he gave of 
that body and of their designs was 
precisely true. The second is that 
of Olivicr Van Noort: like the for- 
mer it contributed little to geogra- 
phy. The Dutch displayed little 
maritime knowledge, and little wis- 
dom, but much of their character- 
istic courage, and still more of their 
characteristic barbarity. 

The Spaniards seem in this age 
to have been the ‘best navigators. 
Other nations sent out expeditions 
of which plunder was the main ob- 


ject, and whate:er good resulted 


was accidental ; they on the contra- 
ry being established on the shores 
of the Pacific had an interest ia in- 
vesticating it. Sebastian Vizcaino 
was twice sent to explore the coast 
of California, for the purpose of 
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establishing a convenient port for 
their ships coming from the Phillip- 
pines to New Spain. The exami- 
nation was diligently and ably per- 
formed, notwithstanding 2 7s well 
known, according to Torquemada, 
that storms were raised by the ene- 
my of the humankind to prevent 
this armada from discovering new 
Jands, that the natives might not be 
converted to the catholick faith. A 
chart is given, formed from his 
plans. The spot was chosen for the 
proposed settlement, which Viz- 
caino was to have established in a 
third expedition, but his death pre- 
vented it. His skill, wisdom, and 
humanity might have rendered it 
successful. 

The next chapter of much impor- 
tance relates to the voyage of Qui- 
tos and Torres, which 


** Has always been ranked with those 
of the greatest celebrity made by (heSpa- 
niards in the South Sea since the time of 
Magalhanes. It hasbeen rendered yet 
more conspicuous by late navigations, 


which have brought to light many of the 
discoveries of Quiros, and particularly an 
Island which more than any other among 
the numerous Islands. in that sea, has at- 
tracted the attention of Europe, and 
which has been distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of the New Cythera.” 


This appellation should not have 
been repeated. The loathsome sensn- 
ality of the Otaheiteans ought never 
to be alluded to without abhorrence. 
If ever country suffered under the 
visible operation of divine and righ- 
teous justice it is that accursed 
Island, wherein human nature seems 
to have reached the utmost limits of 
depravity. In a few generations the 
whole race will be extirpated from 
that earth which they pollute, and 
that notby earthquakes cr pestilence, 
not by foreign enemies, nor by the 
earth withholding its fruits, but by 
the consequences of unbridled and 
systematized lust. They have aban- 
doned themselves to their lusts, and 
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almost we may venture to say, that 
God has abandoned them. ‘ae 

The design of this expedition 
was to make a settlement at the 
Island Santa Cruz, and from thence 
to search for the Southern Conti- 
nent; but much was trusted to the 
discretion of the commander. They 
discovered an Island which they 
named La Sagittaria, and which 
there is strong reason for believing 
is Otaheite. Tupia related that im 
the life of bis great grandfather a 
great ship came there, and this tra- 
dition, when added to the other ar- 
gaments for the identity of the two 
Islands, has great weight. Quiros 
was disposed to think well of the 
South Sea Islanders; yet wherever 
he went, his management was ge- 
nerally unfortunate, and led to hos- 
tility, and he practised the abomi- 
ae plan of kidnapping them for 
interpreters. Proceeding on from 
Island to Island at Jength he came to 
what he supposed to be the great 
Sonthern Continent, and in this be- 
lief called it Tierra del Espirito San- 
to, one of the new Hebrides: the. 
port he named Porto de la Vera 
Cruz. 


* Quiros describes de le Vera Cruz to 
be sufficiently capacious to contain above: 
1000 ships, where they may anchor in 
from 40 fathoms to as small depth as 
they think convenient; the bottom is of 
black sand, clear of rocks, and free fioin 
worms. The rivers, between the en- 
trances of which the port was situated, 
were named, one the Jordan, the other 
Saleador (the Saviour). Quiros says, 
‘ one of these rivers is as large as the 
* Gaadalquiver at Seville, and has a bar 
‘on which there is more than two fa- 
* thoms depth, over which good frigates 
‘may enter. At the other, our boats 
* went in freely and took from it fresh 
‘ water extremely clear. The landing 
* place is a beach of three leagues conti- 
* nuance, the greater part being a bank 
‘ of small black pebbles, heavy and ex- 
‘ cellent for ballast for ships. The shore 
‘ has no gaps, and by the verdure reach- 
* ing down to its edge, it appeared tos 
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“ receive no disturbance from the 
* waves.* To this description of the 
goodness of the port, the following pic- 
ture is added from Torquemada, and 
from the memorials of Quiros. ‘ The 
banks of the rivers were covered with 
odoriferous flowers and plants, particu- 
larly orange flowers and sweet basil, the 
perfumes of which were wafied to the 
ships by the morning and evening 
breezes; and at the early dawn was 
heard from the neighbouring woods the 
mixed melody of many different kinds 
of birds, some in appearance like night- 
ingales, blackbirds, larks, and goldfin- 
ches. All the parts of the country in 
front of the sea were beautifully varied 
with fertile vallies, plains, winding rivers, 
and groves which extended to the sides 
of green mountains.’ 

“This terrestrial paradise the Spaniards 
regarded as their own; and on the 4th, 
the day next to that on which they an- 
chored at Port de la Vera Cruz, mod 
went from the ships to the shore. It is 
not said who commanded in the boats; 
but if Quiros was not with them, it was 
the Almirante. The natives came in 
numbers to the strand to meet the Spa- 
niards, not with gladness, nor yet with 
hostility, but with evident marks of con- 
cern at .the arrival of strangers among 
them. Their dissatisfaction was manifested 
in the most civilized way, by making 
presents of fruits which were accompa- 
nied with endeavours to prevail on them 
to return to their ships. The Spaniards, 
however, did not relax from their pur- 
poses, but landed: upon which, the 
Chief among the natives (Torquemada 
says, their King) drew a line on the 
ground with the end of hisbow, and made 
signs to the Spaniards that they should 
not pass the boundary he had maiked. 
Nothing could be more just or more 
reasonable than the regulation thus 
proposed by the Chief: but it was treat- 
ing upon terms of equality, to which 


* Memorial of Quiros 


Purchas Vol. IV. p. 
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Europeans were little accustomed. Luis 
Vaez de Torres, conceived it would have 
a cowardly appearance to be restrained 
‘by barbarians;’ and, to show his con- 
sg of the prohibition, he passed the 
ine. 

‘« The indiscreet presumption of Tor- 
res, by this act and its consequences, 
proved fatal to the interests of the dis- 
coverers in this country; it proved fatal 
likewise to the gallant native Chief; 
but it is probable that it saved the people 
of the country from the dominion of Eu- 
ropean masters. Immediately upon the 
commission of the trespass, some of the 
natives shot arrows at the Spaniards, 
who in return fired their muskets, b 
which several of the natives were kill 
and among them their King fell; the rest 
struck with dismay and astonishment, 
retreated,” 


Quiros in consequence was pre- 
vented from settling a colony there: 
he took possession of the country 
however in the name of Philip If. 
and acted all the formalities of found- 
ing acity which unborn city hecalled 
the new Jerusalem ; like other new 
Jerusalems it basnever been realized 
on earth. Cannot the Swedenbor- 
gians be persuaded that this is a pro- 
phecy of their forming a nation in 
the South Seas, and so be induced 
tofulfil ic? After his return Qui- 
ros solicited to be sent with another 
expedition to colonize the land 
which he had discovered, and by 
unwearicd importunity prevailed, 
but he died before it could be fitted 
out. 

The south coast of new Guinea 
was discovered by Torres in this 
voyage. 


“ When M. de Bougainville, in 1768. 
made the South coast of New Guinea, the 


1425. Dalrymple’s Hist. Coll, 


Vol. 1. p. 169 and 170. To prevent mistaken ideas be entertained concerning the 
Bay de Sun Felipe y Santiago {rom the description above, it is necessary to mention 
that Captain Cook found no soundings in the middle of the bay. The depth was un- 
fathomable, except near to the shore, and the line of the coast within the bay, ap- 
peared so regular and little indented, that no place was seen which could with pro- 
priety be signified by the appellation of Port. Captain Cook remarks on this oc- 
casion, ‘a Port is a vague term, like many others in geography, and has been ap- 
‘ pliedtoplaces far Less sheltered than this.’ Captain Cook’s Second Voyage, Vol. II. p.95. 
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want of information concerning the dis- 
coveries of Torres made him beat u 
against the wind, with a reduced stoc 
of provisions, to get round the East end 
of the land, which, when he had wea- 
thered it, he named Cape Deliverance. 

“‘ This forms a strong case, among the 
numerous ones which have occurred of 
the same nature, for shewing the utility 
of a generaland public repository, where- 
in to lodge and preserve all new acqui- 
sitions in maritime geography; and points 
out as a reasonable and necessary regula- 
tion, that the navigation laws of every 
maritime country should prescribe to 
seamen the duty of communicating all 
new information that could contribute to 
the improvement of Navigation, and 
especially the discovery of new lands, 
rocks, banks, or shoals. 

“* Within the last twenty years, many 
discoveries have been made of Islands 
concerning which no information has 
been transmitted by the discoverers to 
any department of the government of 
their country. Much knowledge of this 
kind has been obtained which has never 
arrived at any kind of public notice, and 
will be lost for the want of regular and 
apppointed channels of communication.” 


We trust that this highly im- 
portant advice will not be neglected. 

In 1614 the Dutch East India 
Company sent out six ships under 
Spilbergen to the Moluccas. They 
were to take the western passage, 
and were furnished equally for trade 
and for war. Spilbergen defeated 
a Spanish Armanent off the coast of 
Peru, and proceeded tothe Moluc- 
cas, the exploits which he atchicved 
thereare not relevant toCaptain Bur- 
ney’s work. He was a truly able 
commander and seatnan, aud would 
have attempted to discover a north- 
west passage home if he had not 
been with much impoctunity dis- 
suaded from it. 

This expedition was closely fol- 
lowed by another under Jacob de 
Maire, and Wilhelm Cornelitz 
Schouten, which was of great im- 
portance in the history of maritime 
discovery. 

“ By the charter which the States Gee 
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neral granted to the Dutch East India 
Company, all other subjects of the United 
Provinces were prohibited from sailing 
Eastward round the Cape of Good Hope, 
or Westward through the Strait of Ma- 
galkanes: but this charter, which was 
intended to give an exclusive trade to 
the Company, did not secure all the ave- 
nues to India. 

“« A belief that tothe South of the Strait 
of Magalhanes there would be found 
either an open sea, or some other passage 
leading to the Sows Sea, had many years 
been gradually gaining strength. The 
termination of the coast of the Jierra deb 
Fuego on the Eastern sicie, had been seen 
as early as the year 1526; andthe expe- 
dition of Drake round the World, in 
1578, had ascertained the fact of an open 
sea to the South of the Tverra del Fuego: 
but the discovery made by Drake was 
little known. No clear intormation con- 
cerning this part of his voyage could be 
gathered from the accounts at that time 
before the public; for the narrative en- 
titled The World Encompassed, was yot 
printed before the year 1628, 

** During this obscure state of the ques, 
tion, about the year 1613, some enter- 
prising merchants in the United Provin- 
ces, from frequent consultations on this 
subject, became so strongly persuaded of 
the existence of such passage or passages, 
that they formed the design of fitting out 
ships to make the experiment, which, if 
successful, would open to them a trade 
to India by a passage not interdicted, 
and, it was hoped, amply repay them for 
their risk and expence. The merchants 
principally engaged in this speculation 
were, Isaac Le Maire, of Amsterdam, 
Peter and Jan Clemeniz Kies, and Jan 
Janson, Molenwerf.” 


They presented an application to 
the states demanding an exclusive 
privilege to make the first six 
voyages to the countries which they 
should discover. The states in con-- 
sequence decreed as a general regu- 
lation that all persons, inhabitants 
of the United Provinces, who should 
make discoveries of new passages, 
harbours, or lands, should be per- 
mitted and entitled to make the first 
four voyages to the places by them 
discayered. Isaac Le Maire and his 
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coadjutors upon this formed them- 
selves into a company by the title 
of the Austral or Southern Compa- 
ny, and fitted out two vessels, the 
Endracht, aship of 360tons burthen, 
and the Horne a fust of 110. June 
14, 1615, they sailed from the Tex- 
el, and in December took harbour 
on the coast of Patagonia, and laid 
both their ships aground to beclean- 
ed ; while they were thus employed 
the Horne took fire and was con- 
sumed, Here in Port Desire they 
saw animals of a kind resembling 
thestag, but withthe neck as ong as 
all the rest ofthe body, and very swift 
of foot. Had they been on the coast 
of Africathis would immediately be 
believed to be the Camelopard: in 
the rude print which Captain Bur- 
ney has copied they bear no other 
resemblance to the animal than in 
the length of the neck, and as the 
other animals represented in it are 
easily recognized, it is fair to con- 
clude that this representation is not 
more inaccurate than the others. 
Captain Burney thinks it probable 
they were horses. I do not think it 
oossible that the draftsman could 
oe erred so monstrously, or that 
the sailors could have been so de- 
ceived. More probably it was some 
animal of a species at present un- 
known to us. 

January 13th they proceeded, ha- 
ving only one ship. On the 20th 
they past the latitude of the entrance 
of the Strait, and by the 12th of 
February 


“ They reckoned themselves to be in 
the latitude of the Strait of Magalhanes, 
and believed @hat they had now com- 
pletely attained entrance into the South 
Sea, tur joy whereof triple allowance of 
wine was given to the seamen. On 
this day it was resolved in full coun- 
cil, at the request of the — president, 
Jacob Le Maire, that the passage newly 
discovered (between the Tierra del Fu- 
ego and the Staten Land) should be 
named Strait Le Maire.” 


The propriety of this appellation 


has been contested, and the friends 
of Schouten, who was patron or mas- 
ter mariner of the expedition, com- 
plained that the Strait ought rather 
to have been named after him, by 
whose industry, good management, 
and knowledge iu navigationthe dis- 
covery they alledged, was princi- 
pally effected. On the comparative 
merits of the different claims it is 
noteasy to decide, and Captain Bur- 
ney thinks it had been better to have 
oad the Strait after both. A sailor 
loves his ship so well, and feels his 
own honour so identified with hers, 
that both would probably have been 
satisfied had it been called the Strait 
of Endracht. 

It is curious and almost melancho- 
ly to observe in the history of mari- 
time adventures how a few great 
names have obscured all others. 
Every child is familiar with the story 
of Columbus, with whom assuredly 
there is none to be put in competi- 
tion. Next to him, but of far less 
general celebrity, is the name of 
Vasco da Gama. The Strait of Ma- 
galhaens is learnt as a geographical 
name, with the naked fact that his 
ship accomplished the first circum- 
navigation. This voyage of Le 
Maire and Schouten, though the on- 
ly one to the South Sea which can 
in any degree be brought in com- 
petition with that of Magalhaens, is 
heard of only by the learned. Even 
the buccaneering expedition of Ca- 
vendish has obtained greater fame. 
Yet few expeditions have been more 
honourable to those who concerted 
it. It was planned in Europe upon 
scientifical speculations by a few 
merchants, who ventured their ca- 
pitals upon so hazardous a scheme, 
and entrusted it to one of their sons; 
it was conceived more in a commer- 
cial than in a privateering spirit, 
and executed as ably as it was plan- 
ned: I wish it could be added as 
peaceably, but like all the ather 
voyages, this also is disgraced by 
one transaction of wanton and inex. 
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cusable wickedness, They disco- 
vered several Islands, explored the 
northern coast of Papua or New 
Guinea, and having reached Java, 
their ship, in defiance of their pri- 
vilege, was most er sare | and ini- 
quitously seized and confiscated by 
the Dutch East India Company, in 
the true spirit of a chartered compa- 
ny: this being their reward for ha- 
ving accomplished an enterprize so 
hazardous and so important. 

As soon as the Spaniards learnt 
the result of this expedition, they 
sent out two caravels from Lisbon 
to explore the new passage. Two 
brethren, Bartolome Garcia, and 
Gonzelode Nodal had the command. 
They circumnavigated the Tierra 
del Fuego, and fully completed the 
discovery of South America in 1619. 


Art. III. Recollections of Paris, in the 
in two Volumes 8vo. 
‘PARIS is to Europe, what Lon- 
don is to the earth: the sensory of 
intelligence, the reservoir of the 


finest secretions of circulation, the 
seat of thought, the organ of diffu- 
sive volition, the brain of the sys- 
tem. French literature has access 
to the higher minds of the continent, 
and stimulates a powerful mass of 
people into sympathy and coopera- 
tion. English literature wanders to 
the extremest shores, and predis- 

Oses as numerous a multitude to a 
Fike acquiescence and support. The 
French address a public more im- 
mediately important to their pur- 
poses ; the English address a public 
more permanently associated with 
their fortunes. France appears at 
first to compass her national ends 
with a consentaneity more alert ; 
but England incurs less of the peni- 
tence which recedes ; her progress 
though slower is little exposed to re- 
verse. The French cultivate at once 
but one form of excellence: this 
olympiad, they are priests of irre- 
ligion ; the next, sophists of demo- 
cracy ; anon, the soldiers of rapine : 
the English distribute their labour in 
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Three years before this voyage a 
Dutch ship commanded by Theodo-. 
ric Hertoge fell in with the western 
coast of the great Terra Australis, 
and by this discovery .gave the first 
information that the Pacific Ocean 
had limits westward, which marked 
it as a distinct sea from the Indian 
Ocean. Here Captain Burney con- 
cludes his second volume. A third 
will probably complete the work, 
but it is to be hoped not the labours 
of the author. Let him remember 
from what hands the history of ma- 
ritime discovery is to be rescued. 

It would be impertinence in us to 
criticise so scientific and seaman- 
like a work. Nothing superfluous 
is retained in it, nothing of utility 
retrenched ; it is precisely what it. 
should be. 


Years 1802-3-4-5, By J. Pinkerron, 


various branches of cotemporary 
pursuit, but they retain in each the 
cautious advances they make. Com- 
pare the two nations at any given 
time in the prominent object of com- 
petition, and the French usually ap- 
pear to carry off the palm of ardour 
and of praise : compare them after 
the lapse of a whole generation, and 
the eventual victory will usually ap- 
pear doubtful. Have the French 
greater philosophers than Hobbes 
and Hume, greater historians than 
Gibbon and Orme, greater orators 
than Fox and Burke? Do their con- 
quests include more acres, are they 
welcomed by a steadier allegiance ? 
The centennial progress of culture 
and prosperity is more visible xt 
London than at Paris. 

It is however at all times desire- 
able that a man of observation and 
judgment should visit the rival na- 
tion, and describe what it has ac- 
quired or evolved in peculiar per- 
fection. Something may always be 
learned from the enemy. In the 
amenity of private intercourse, in 
the magnificence of publicestablish- 
ment, Paris has its enviable sides. 
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It is hot enough for England to 
have scattered more widely the com- 
fort of domestic opulence ; the po- 
litical buildings, the galleries of art, 
the institutions of science, ought to 
emulate the tasteful luxury of indi- 
vidual profusion. 

The first chapter gives a general 
view of Paris, and notices the ele- 
gance of the numerous monuments 
of architecture, which so instanta- 
neously impress a stranger with high 
ideas of the exquisite taste and in- 
herited refinement of the sovereign 
authority. Nor have our nobility 
given such ornaments to Loudon, as 
the Hote! de Soubise, and the Palais 
Bourbon. 

The second chapter treats of the 
environs: itis justly observed that 
the French value low the natural 
beauties of landscape: their parks 
do not imitate forest scenery: the 
trees climb in alleys; fountains and 
statues enrich their gardens, The 
associated ideas called up by such 
objects may be different from, but 
are not less pleasing than those ex- 
cited by winding paths and flower- 
ing shrubberies. Walk for a month 
daily in Kensington gardens, and 
for a month daily in the Tuileries, 
it will be found that the artificial ob- 
jects are more permanently stimuja- 
ting. Where verdure is not with- 
drawn during half the year, the ef- 
fect of mere grass and trees is still 
less refreshing and gratifying than 
in the north. 

The third chapter treats of French 
society, and ascribes its amenity to 
the freer admixture of women. 
There is another cause. The French 
value people in society according to 
their power of pleasing, and express 
their estimate. The English intro- 
duce the oppressive distinctions of 
rank into every private party. Ob- 
serve atthe houses of our country- 
gentlemen the dinners which recur 
every moonlight ; the same cluster 
of neighbours are convened day af- 
ter day in rotation, and every guest 
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is stationed at every table in the 
same precise order of precedence, 
which is established in the book of 
heraldry. Every one has at meal- 
times the same two eternal neigh- 
bours, and puts himself between 
them as naturally as a cavalry-horse. 
No excellence of manners, no pow- 
ers of conversation, no displays of 
talent, lift a man in English socie- 
ty ; but only hisright of precedence. 
We preserve that old German love 
of rank and etiquette, which the 
Chinese are also said to value. But 
in French Society all are equals: as 
in a mail-coach, the place ofacco- 
modation, or distinction, is awarded 
to age, or sex, or talent, or beauty, 
or fashion, by an instinct which is 
usually equitable. The master and 
mistress of a family are confounded 
among their guests, they appear 
lost at the side of their own tables, 
and endeavour to intercept every 
ray of authority and preeminence. 
Their notice belongs to the neglect- 
ed, they have none for superiority 
and self-sufficiency. The absence 
of servility, the understood equality, 
the franker though exquisitely ur- 
bane communication of reciprocal 
criticism, and the more vigilant be- 
nevolence of their indefatigable at- 
tentions, give a charm and a value 
to French society, which ours fre- 
quently wants: add to this, they 
are quick in detecting merit of 
every kind, and willingly overrate, 
er at least overhonour it. The 
great fault of French society is the 
notorious unchastity of the married 
women : even this is oftener affected 
than real; there are very many 
French wives, who wish to be 
thought objects of admiration, but 
who are scrupulously faithful to 
their husbands. This fault arises 
from the late marriages of the men: 
where the means of maintenance 
are so scarce, where a gentleman 
can only get forwards in the service 
of the state, he growsold before he is 
at hisease. Mr. Pinkerton does jus- 
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tice in this respect to the French 
women. 


“LET it not, however, be supposed, 
as not unfrequently happens to the unex- 
perienced traveller, that the French fair 
grant their favours without previous se- 
lection, difficulty, and devotion. Innu- 
merable are the young and beautiful fe- 
males who preserve the sanctity of the 
marriage-bed, and amidst a charming 
freedom of manners, and even a great 
friendship for another man, are models 
of maternal tenderness, and conjugal fi- 
delity. ‘ No, my good sir, it would in- 
fallibly be the death of my husband, the 
father-of my children, and [ should never 
survive the consciousness of having 
caused such a disaster,’ was the answer 
of an enchanting Parisian lady, afier long 
solicitation, to a youthful admirer. The 
experience they acquired during the li- 
berty, or rather the licentiousness, of di- 
vorce, when they found the repeated 
changes produce more thorns than roses, 
has greatly contributed to the revival of 
conjugal fidelity.” 

IV. Boulevards. V. Neology. In 
this chapter something is said about 
the titles of books. All books ought 
to have the shortest descriptive title 
possible. Every title is to reprint 
entire, when ever the book is adver- 
tized, quoted, or catalogued; so 
that the needless labour inflicted by 
a long title is prodigious. Some- 
thing too is said about the French 
language. What sort of writing 
has ever been executed well in 
French ? Is there one good trans- 
lation from any one classic, antient 
ormodern? A Homer, a Virgil, a 
Tasso? A Cicero, a Burke, a Gib- 
bon? Is there any thing butdrama- 
tic poetry in their literature, which 
has claims to Europeanrank ? Where 
the Encyclopedists were great men, 
eminence must be cheap. The 
French have excelled in science ra- 
ther than in fine literature: their 

oets, orators, and historians assert 
ut a secondary rank. This is part- 
ly the fault of their language, 
which is poor beyond every other, 
and is without plasticity. The neo- 
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logists have served the French lan- 
guage by increasing the stock of 
abstract terms, and by extending 
the analogous application of forma- 
tive syllables. What remains to be 
done for that dialect is to collect the 
picturesque and euphonious words 
of the several provinces, and to re- 
ceive them into the national tongue : 
it might thus be adapted for poetic 
colouring. 

VI. National Library. The na- 
tional library and the gallery of the 
Louvre are justly pronounced to be 
unrivalled throughout the globe: 
but when Mr. Pinkerton bestows the 
same praise on the botanic garden 
at Paris, we hesitate, or blush, to 
ratify his verdict. This country 
possesses, by means of its wider navi- 
gation, a greater command over 
specimens of rare animals, and far- 
fetcht plants: it ought therefore to 
realize a British Museum of natural 
history in higher perfection than 
France. If this has not been done, 


the fault lies in our institutions : 
instead of making the president of 


the royal society and of the linnean 
society, the professors of zoology 
and of botany, into the trustees ; 
we appoint speakers of the house of 
commons and house of lords, bishops 
of London, and such persons as are 
held venerable for their rank, to be 
conservators of our stuffed monkies 
and our pickled snakes. 

VII. Louvre. The eastern front 
of the Louvre is deservedly admired 
as the master-piece of modern ar- 
chitecture. No European edifices 
for human residence, neither the 
crescent of Bath, nor the palace of 
Caserta, produce so fine an effect 
on the eye. Mr. Pinkerton omits to 
notice its one fault: the vaulted 
gate-way is too high: the arch 
springs above the level of the base 
on which the colonnade reposes, so 
that the impossibility of a conti- 
nuous walk behind the columns is 
obvious at the first glance. 


VIII. Garden of Plants. In the 
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botanic garden is stationed a zoo- 
theka which is thus described. 


** On leaving the grand avenue, and 
turning to the left; you finda menagerie 
of wild beasts; and returning towards the 
pk magnificent green arid hot houses, 

eyond which is the theatre where pub- 
lic lectures are given by some of the pro- 
fessors; the galler af anapaing pfesent- 
ing skeletons of all kinds of animals, and 
a paddock enclosed with high and stout 
wooden railing on one side, and the 
gallery of anatomy ahd high walls on the 
others, the residence of the female ele- 
phant, both the males being dead: In 
this quarter are also other pleasing and 
variegated paddocks, containing several 
animals not so ferocious as to require 
confinement, such as Bactrian and Ara- 
bian camels, a beautiful zebra, the gnu 
from Hindostan, African and Spanish 
sheep, ihe boquetin of the Alps, with os- 
triches, golden pheasants, 8c. the water- 
fow! being in a small lake on the other 
side ofthe garden. These paddocks are 
neatly disposed; with rustic retreats for 
the animals, constructed in various pic 
turesque forms, and enclosed with rails 
of wicker-work of great variety and ef- 
fect, a new invention, of which plates 
have been published at Paris. There 
are also hedges of various shrubs, among 
which the scaflet rose, so cheap and 
common at Paris; seems unknown in 
England. It bears a single flower, exter- 
nally of a scarlet as bright as the sca:let 
lychnis, while the back is of a dull yellow, 
being a palpable variety of the yellow 
tose.” 

IX. State of Literature: The 
‘map of Fren¢h literary merit is here 
but scantily dotted with couspicuous 
names. Villoison was not thre only 
classic schokar of the French; al- 
though the most industrious : Char- 
don-la-Rochette and others deserved 
naming. De-Sacy is not the only 
orientalist, although the most ami- 
able and accessible: Langles, by 
his Mantchoo dictionary, and Ha- 
ger, by his Chinese monuments, 
have illustrated the Paris press. An- 
quetil is a recent loss. . 

Raynouard’s pa, re is noticed 
as a new and a good tragedy: and 

Ann. Rey. VOL. V. 
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Delille is held up as the greatest li- 
ving poct: We think Levrun’s odes 
the best French coni positions in that 
line, and far superior to those of 
Baptiste Rousseau, or of Boileau, 
which still retain an echo of reputa- 
tion. 

X. Imperial Press: 


serves preservation: 


One fact de- 


“The number of laws, decteés; sen- 
tences, formal titles, and addresses of offi- 
cial letters, memorials, papers, and regis- 
ters, printed at this press,almost passes be- 
lief; and they are executed with equal ra- 
picity and elegance. If | reniember right, 
there were eight impressions of the civil 
code, taken and reviewed by the public 
functionaries; and other persons of skill, 
and afterwards destroyed, before the 
edition appeared destined for the public 
at large. The criminal ¢ode is still de- 
ferred ; and the Code of Procedure is 
éxpected with impatience, the legal 
fornis, or rather delays, being as hume- 
rous and tormenting as in the time of the 
monarchy.” ' 

This practice of exposing, to the 
private reviewal of skilled persons, 
the public papers of the state, de- 
serves extensive imitation. There 
should not only be a senate of talk- 
ers, to project and discuss the_ori- 
gin of laws, and to sketch and evolve 
the idea, or scope, of perfect legis- 
lation ; there should also be a senate 
of readers, to review and criticize 
the successive steps of execution, 
and to shorten or fill up the expres- 
sion of the public will, until it at- 
tains the clearness, completeness 
and definition, thé neatnéss and 
conciseness, in a word, the preci- 
sion of wise enactment. 

XI. and XII. Writings of Rous. 
seau. In this chapter, and in man 
others, Mr. Pinkerton turns from his 
course to comment thé social éon- 
tract, and other democratic writin 
of the philosopher of Geneva. We 
wish that these stray chapters had 
been wholly omitted, or separately 
published ; they are — numerous, 
and o¢cupy almost half the book. 

D 
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They detect in Rousseau mistate- 
ments of fact respecting the condi- 
tion of savage nations; and refute 
many inferences drawn from this 
supposed natural state of mankind : 
but, where the argument reposes 
on agreed data, we hesitate be- 
tween the reasoning of the two an- 
tagonists, and we are seduced by 
the mo-e impressive eloquence of 
the Genevan. 

XIH. Luxembourg. Mr. Pinker- 
ton opposes the bargneuse of Julien 
for sculptured merit to the Venus 
de Medici. 

XIV. Quarries. In mineralogic 
observations Mr. Pinkerton seems 
at home. 

XV. The Museum of National 
Monuments. This repository is cri- 
ticized with the knowledge and 
taste of an accomplished antiquary. 
The account of the painted glass 
will interest many readers, as this 
decoration is revived in our more 
opulent parishes, and gives effect to 
gothic architecture. 

* As this museum also contains seve- 
ral curious paintings on glass, particu- 
larly tweaty-two pieces by the celebrated 
Pallisy, a potter and geologist of the six- 
teenth century, representing the history 
of Psyche after cartoons by Raphael, 
who, by the bye, has not been very mo- 
dest in some of his delineations, M. Le 
Noir subjoins a treatise on this art. The 
ancients certainly knew the secret of 
imparting the most delicate colours to 
this substance; and it would secm that 
they were not absolute strangers to the 
use of it in their windows, at least thick 
plates of glass have been found at Her- 
culaneum, Yct itis believed that St. Je- 
rome, towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, is the first who formally speaks of 
glass windows. He is followed by Gre- 
gory of Tours in the sixth century; and 
towards the end of that century the peet 
Fortunatus, in deseribing the cathedral 
of Paris, gave a pompous account of the 
windows of painted glass. Our Bede, 
in the eighth century, says that the abbot 
of Weremouth sent to France for artists 
to adorn his monastery in this manner. 

* Tue most ancient paintings of this 
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‘kind are those executed at St. Dennis, wn- 
der the abbot Suger, about the year 1150. 
“ Our author supposes that twenty 
windows of the Temple were painted by 
Albert Durer; and by his account they 
appear to be worthy of that artist. The 
glass being thick, the balls of the eyes 
are somctimes hollowed, in order to give 
more efleet. But 1 wish that he had pros 
duced some proofs of his assertion, as 
many stiff productions of that period 
have been imputed to Durer, without any 
foundation; and we daily discover the 
names of artists whose workshave been 
confounded with those of that first mas~ 
ter of the German school. 

« The chapel at Vincennes contained 
the most beautiful specimens of this kind 
in France. They were painted by Cou- 
sin in the sixteenth century, with mas- 
terly freedom, the design resembling that 
of Julio Romano, while the colouring ap- 
proaches Corregio. Some windows at 
St. Gervais are painted by Cousin, others 
by Perrin afier designs of Le Sueur. In 
1755 Levieit repaired some windows on 
the seuth side of Notre Dame, and also 
published 2 book on the art of painting 
on glass, while a strange idea was enter- 
tained in England that this art was lost. 
Even the Dutch used it im the decoration 
of drinking glasses, goblets, &e. and it is 
surprising that the caprice of fashion has 
not restored this Fich decoration of a 
table in England. Tlie Chinese paintings 
on mirrors, &c. are universally known 
and admired. 

* The art is simply the same as that of 
enamel, the colours being composed of 
cobalt for blue, iron okers fer red and 
brown, verdigris for green, gold for pur- 
ple, manganese for violet, this last a se- 
cret known even by the ancient Egyp- 
lians.” 

XVI. We meet with the follow- 
ing judicious remarks concerning 
the national institute. 


“The chief literary society in France 
is the institute, which has been recently 
modelled in imitation of the former aca- 
demies, one class representing the aca- 
demy of sciences, another that of inscrip- 
tions, a third that of the French language, 
while a fourth replaces the academy of 


painting and sculpture. In all these 
classes, as happens in such institutions, 
men of superior talents are mingled with 
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one half or one third part mere quacks, 
who have usurped a ridiculous repus 
tation by low intrigues, and by taking 
advantage of particular times and cir- 
cumstances. Still the mass of scicnte, 
and the freedom of inquiry, are so pre- 
ponderant, that the instiiute may be re- 
yarded as a grand focus of illumination, 
particularly in natural philosophy and 
chemistry. The members wear a parti- 
cular dress; black, embroidered with 
green silk, Ll know not how it has hap- 
yened that these distinctive dresses have 
seve ate in vogue since the revo’, ion, for 
they are certainly véry remote from res 
publican forms or equality, rarely ap- 
pearing, on the contrary, except in 
despotic governments. But this con= 
spires with many other circumstances to 
evince that the French character can 
hever become truly republican, at these 
petty distinctions, arising from vanity, 
form the antipodes of republican modes- 
ty. That magistrates, while exercising 
their functions, should wear a solemn 
dress, is natural and rationals but that 
counsellors of state, senators, members 
of the Icgislative body, of the tribunate, 
of the institute, 8c. should be distin- 
guished by their costume seems a novelty 
in European history, certainly not indi- 
cative of the progress of national liberty 
or solid knowledge. 

“The secretaries of the institute are 
now nominated during their lives, but 
the presidents during a short period. In 
this plan there is the advantage that the 
president cannot influence the society in 
favour of any particular branch of science 
to which he may chance to give the 

reference; far less can he arrange it 
ike a machine to serve particular objects 
of his own ambition. But, on the other 
hand, he is not so deeply interested in 
the welfare of the society, nor can he 
form such durable plans for its progress 
sive advantage, 

** The secretaries have been nomina- 
ted during their lives, apparently beeainse 
the situation demands practical skill: 
But in general it is 2 subject of astonish- 
ment and regtet that many literary situa- 
tions in France afe only held during the 
good health of the possessor. 
any of the masters of the lycées or public 
schools, should be afflicted with a lasting 
infirmity, he totally loses his appoint- 
ments, and is reduced to a state of beg- 


Thus if 
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gary. A bare recital of sueh cruelty ts 
sufficient to excite indignation in every 
beneficent bosom; to superadd poverty 
to disease being a truly tyrannic refine- 
ment. The places ought to be for life, 
except in scandalous cases of misbeha- 
viour or immorality; and the professors 
should have the power of naming sub- 
stitutes; in case of lasting illness.” 

XVIl Savage State considered 
against Rousseau. XVII. Pictures. 
XIX. Mineralogy. A good chapter: 
XX. Moral Considetions. These 
are chiefly derived from Volney. 
XXI. Barbarism considered against 
Rousseau. XXII. State of Medicine. 
XXII. Gobelins. XXIV. Church- 
vards. XXV. More refutation of 
Rousseau. XXVI. New Bridges. 
XXVIL. Public Baths. This whoie- 
some hixury is enjoyed more cheap 
ly, conveniently and habitually at 
Paris, than at London, by both 
sexes. XXVIII. Against Rousseau, 
XXIX. Streets of Paris. XXX. 
New Improvements. ‘They are 
justiy stated rather to respect ob- 
jects of beauty, than of utility. 
Aqueducts have not brought water 
into every dwelling: subterraneous 
sewers have not perforated every 
district: foot-pavements are not 
laid in every street: Demo!itions 
are the prevailing, and perhaps the 
most necessary form of embellish- 
ment. The houses are too crouded, 
the places too petty, the streets two 
deep and narrow and crooked, in 
the populous part of Paris. Oppo- 
site to the west front of the Louvre, 
the chureh of Saint Germain should> 
be sacrificed; in order to opena 
wide street of approach, worthy of 
se masterly an edifice. Frouf the 
Pontsneuf to the Luxembourg a 
street should be pierced. The Ho- 
tele dieu should be withdrawn from 
its present unwholsome situation, 
and rebuilt in the neighbourhood of 
the Salpetriere. In the island of the 
Palais, the compression of dwel- 
lings is excessive, and in the whole 
quarter of Saint Jacques. Dewmoli- 
tions naturally stimulate reconstruc. 
Le 
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tion: and new buildings are usually 
executed on wiser principles thau 
the old ; but if it were an object to 
provoke a spirit of architecture, the 
most efficacious method would be 
to abolish street-stalls. This would 
compel a vast mass of salesmen to 
hire shops, and would consequently 
raise the rents of the ground-floors 
throughout Paris. Without a ge- 
neral rise of rent, building would 
be an unprofitable speculation. The 
houses on the bridges intercept air 
and prospect, and call peculiarly 
for submersion. It is much to be 
wished, as well for purposes of pri- 
vate convenience and cleanliness, 
as of public ornament, that numer- 
ous fountains, like those of Rome, 
were opened in the public squares 
of Paris. The fine but useless bron- 
zes of Versailles might be brought 
toadorn the sources of water. Nextin 

oint of accommodation to the prac- 
tice of conducting water into every 
house is that of causing it to burst 
forth in every square: the aque- 
ducts of Rome, and their pompous 
vomitories, form some of the no- 
blest works of art which Europe has 
to boast. Some such effort will no 
doubt be made, when the canal is 
completed which is to bring the wa- 
ter of the Ourg to Paris. The grand 
reservoir is m3 on the site of the 
Bastille. 

XXXI. Education. It is justly 
observed that the French have pro- 
vided for the higher sorts of educa- 
tion by the foundation of splendid 
universities, but have neglected the 
institution of valgar schools. In 
this they are not to blame. The or- 
dinary, or universally necessary, 
degree of education, ought always to 
support itself on a plain calculation 
of fair profit. For gevernment to 
provide parish schoolmasters is like 
benevolent persons undertaking to 
grind corn or bake bread for the 
poor. A mischievous reliance on 


succour is: thus generated ; and the 
int-rposition is precarious, acciden- 
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tal, and transient. The luxuries of 
society may expediently be pro- 
vided by dilettanti: the polytechnic 
schools may be furnished with costly 
telescopes and galvanic troughs to 
excite the curiosity of the distracted 
pupil; but village-instruction is 
too important to be committed to 
the hazard of a ministers letzure, 
or an exchequer’s superfluency : it 
ought to be bought and sold at an 
equitable price, in order'to keep up 
both the demand, and the supply. 
Gratuitous instruction is insolently 
slighted ; and pensioned instruction 
is negligently performed. 

Some just observations occur on 
the impropriety of tolerating i 
boarding-schools the admixture of 
different ages. In the preparatory 
schools boys ought not to be kept 
much after thirteen. In the schools 
for adolescence boys ought not to 
be received before. 

A parish-tax is suggested for the 
support of village-schools. How 
all-sufficient is private interference : 
In England and Scotland education 
is very general: the vernacular li- - 
turgy gives a motive to learn, the 
office of parish-clerk sccures a resi- 
dent individual able to teach: pub- 
lic opinion does the rest, by inflict- 
ing disgrace on the parent whose 
children have no schooling. 

Diderot has given one plan of ei- 
vic education, and Champagne an- 
other ; but the wisest way is to leave 
education to find its own level. In 
a poor country, where the means of 
maintenance are not numerous, and 
where the army is the natural and 
necessary destination of a vast pro- 
portion of the people, education is 
not important to the multitude. In 
a rich country, where the forms of 
advancement abound, and where 
those who emigrate to the colonies, 
are almost sure of ascending high, 
education is very important to the 
lowest. Accordingly it is eagerly 
bought and widely diffused in exact 
proportion to the wealth of a com- 
munity. 
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XXXII. 


confounding in one common mass 


Legion of Honor, By 
of artificial rank, the distinction 
merited for services the most dissi- 
milar, the value of this cheap re- 
compense has been greatly lessened. 
To belong to the legion of honor ts 
like being an esquire in Great Bri- 
tain. You have it for your land ; 
you have it for having studied ; you 

ave it for being a magistrate ; you 
have it for your father’s sake ; you 
have it for being in the army. Itis 
one of those titularappendages which 
it is painful to want, without being 
pleasant to possess; and which an- 
swers the ingenious purpose of pro- 
voking envy, without exciting gra- 
titude. Besides, of what value is 
honorary recompence conferred by 
an individual? Personal favouri- 
tism always lavishes such rewards on 
the mere minions of its lowest sym- 
pathies. No honorary recompense, 
but such as is conferred by the vote 
of a body of competent judges, can 
move the ambition of a man of 
sense ; because no other implies or 

roves merit, 

XXXII. Fragments. XXXIV, 
Second excursion in the environs. 
XXXV. Decline of wit. XXXVI. 
Further remarks on _ education. 
XXXVII, The police is justly des- 
cribed as very troublesome ; times 
of rebellion always provoke ex- 
cesses of precaution ; the result of 
conspiratory violence, whether suc- 
cessful or unsuccesful, is still to 
abridge liberty. The moral liberty 
of the French is however not a- 
bridged; although their civil li- 
berty may. Actions are tolerated, 
nay almost held fashionable, which 
are elsewhere held in abomination. 

XXXVIILI. General Reflections. 
These in part merit transcription. 


““A free and candid inquiry what 
France has gained, or lost, by the most 
surprising revolution which occurs in the 
pages of human history, might form the 
subject of an ample andinteresting work, 
which could only be well executed by a 


dispassionate Frenchman, a lover of his 
country, and attached to no party. The 
acquisition of territory, and the influence 
over neighbouring states, are subjects of 
national glory and vanity, but confer 
little advantage on the inhabitants of 
France,who are equally loaded with tax- 
ation, The inhabitants of the cities,in par- 
ticular, complain of the weight of taxes ; 
which, as they are far from being so rich, 
they are much less able to pay than the 
people of England. Commerce has also 
visibly jleclined; and though the inland 
trade of so wide an empire must of 
course be considerable, yet the loss of 
St. Domingo will continue to balance 
many advantages, 

“* But the grand staple of France, agri- 
culture, has certainly been benefited hy 
the revolution. A sensible writer has 
observed that, “ farmers have in general 
been the chief gainers by the revolution; 
from a greater facility in bequeathing by 
will; from the abolition of feudal re- 
straints; of mainsmortes; by the undis- 
turbed possession and free alienation of 
all landed property; and lastly, by the 
division of land into smaller estates, 
Hence also the change in respect to mc- 
ney; formerly it flowed through the 
country to the cities; now it remains in 
free circulation in the country. This is 
attended with two very happy conse- 
quences. More land is actually cultivated 
than before, and in a better manner; and 
the stock of cattle is much more conside- 
rable. All the means for far greater 
augmentation and improvement are at 
hand. <At the same time many other 
channels for industry have been opened, 
which were formerly much obstructed in 
France: such as ship-building, manufac- 
tories, and commerce.” The channels 
fur inland commerce have indeed been 
opened and enlarged, and probably some 
manufactories have thus benefited; but 
external commerce may be regarded as 
annihilated, and many manufactories 
must have suffered in consequence, 

‘« Jn travelling through France, the in- 
crease and advancement of agricul- 
ture are admitted to be palpable, by those 
why have vis:ted the country before the 
revolution, And in some parts itis not un- 
usual to observe new farm-houses and 
cottages, placed by the side of the old, 
or another story added, with the dates of 
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1793, 1794, &e. Every thing indicates 
greater comforts among the peasaniry. 
Agriculture, as well as internal com- 
merce and manufactures, must have gain- 
ed by the abolition of the days of Saints, 
only four grand solemnities being retain- 
ed, and of other superstitious observ- 
ances 6f the catholic system. But it would 
have been more advantageous to the go- 
vernment, as well as to the people, to 
have introduced an approximation to the 
protestant plan; in the present loose 
creed the native acuteness, and dispo- 
sition to wit and ridicule, perceive too 
plainly the manifold absurdities in the 
catholic doctrine and practice, and the 
discordant immoralities of an unmarricd 
clergy, to admit the real restoration of 
that system, By the constitution, if it 
may be quoted before it perish, the ca- 
tholic religion is prota | to be that of 
the nation; but ought not therefore to be 
implied to be predominant, or even 
that of the government. Nor is it ne- 
cessary to be of that religion ta hold even 
the highest offices. Yet religious freedom 
is not so complete as in the United States 
of America, where no sect is tolerated, 
because all are equal. A fondness for 
pomp and ceremony seems to have been 
the chief recommendation of the catholic 
system, along with political designs, us 
the name and sanction of the pope con- 
tinue to bear a great weight in the catho- 
lic countries of Europe. On the other 
hand the protestant system, as practised 
in the north, would be too bare and se- 
vere for the warm imaginations and ar- 
dent passions of southern climates. The 
seas there must be excited to devotion 
by sensations and not by arguments; and 
the very idea of religion is essentially 
connected with pomp, shew, and cere- 
mony. They might become atheists, 
but not protestants. Their passions are 
also so fervid and uncontroplable by rea- 
son, that confession and absolution become 
the balm of their souls, Jt is nut there- 
fore the protestant system, but a modifi- 
cation of the catholic, which would be 
the best received, and the most generally 
understood and practised. The prince 
in particular ought to be head of the 
church; and the marriage of priests to be 
allowed, and even enforced,” 


XXXIX. Fragments. These ter- 
minate the first volume. 


Post - 
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The second volume is divided 
into similar sections,-of which the 
first treats of the Theatres, and 
Music. Our supposedly national 
air of God save the King is inciden- 
tally said to be a mere transcript of 
a Scotish anthem preserved in a 
collection printed at Aberdeen in 
1G$2. 

If. Revenue and Taxes. The 
following summary of the Cempte 
endu tor the year 12 is given. 

*« The accompts follow, to the amount 
of more than one hundred pages, but 
some official words and phrases will pre- 
vent their being completely intelligible 
to the general reader, whose chief object, 
indeed, is the grand result, Yet the re- 
ceipts of the year twelve may be ab- 
stracted as a specimen, 

Direct Contributions. 
Livres, 


210,000,000 
31,880,079 


18,930,164 
16,000,000 
17,512,722 


18,739,503 


Foncicre (land tax) _ - 
Personal, moveables, 
and sumptuary i 
Additional ccntimes 
Doors and windows « 
Patents and licences - 
Voluntary contributions 
for the war 
313,062,468. 
Payments by Various Offices. 


Total of directcontributions 


The register office, and 
that af national co- 
mains 

Custors 


125,771,025 


44,967,223 


33,054,276 
7,400,000 
434,529 
15,658,500 
2,700,000 


Coinage 

Lottery * “ 

Salt-works - - 
Diverse. 

Receipts on sureties 





(cautionnemens) 
Grants of towns . 
Indemnities of conscripts 
Debtspaid -~ - 
Gifts fur the war 
Various - © 
National rents - 
Extraordinary and ex- 

terior receipts } 


Total receipts of the 
twelfth year 


22,257,662 


563,526 
1,749,561 
$85,613 
1,567,745 
1,832,011 
73,258 
116,221,135 


687,698,532 
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_ * But from another table, page 54, it 
appears that there are also speciai funds 
which yielded about forty millions; and 
the general receipts for the twelfih year 
are computed at more than seven hun- 
dred and sixty-three millions, The sums 
paid that year which belong to preceding 
years, also throw some contusion into the 
general accompt. There is however a 
gencral table of the receipt and expence, 

ge (14,.in which it is mentioned, that 
the total receipt is eight hundred and 
twelve millions, and the expence eight 
hundred and sixteen; but that from both 
these sums should be deducted forty- 
eight millions, which strictly belong to 
the tenth year; so that the real receipt 
will be seven hundred and sixty-four 
millions, and the expence seven hundred 
and sixty-eight millons, Hence the real 
revenue of France may be computed at 
thirty-two millions of pounds sterling. 

“« But as some idea has been given of 
the receipt, alike notice may not be un- 
satisfactory concerning the expenditure: 


Public, debt and pensions 94,827,655 
Civil list (Maison de , 
Psiaater) i 4,666,667 
Minister of war - + = 157,406,674 
Administration of war 134,504,963 
Marine - 5 - 218,519,056 
Interior - - . 57,648,196 
Public worship -— = 5,252,057 
Minister of finances - 40,173,895 
Public treasury - 6,607,208 
Exterior relations - 7,596,096 
Justice - ° - 41,717,458 
General police - - 194,887 
Expence of negociations 19,368,075 
—o 
$13,462,887 


“ But some other expences swell the 
amount to near eight hundred and sixteen 
millions; from which forty-eight milli- 
ons must bedeductedas above mentioned, 

**So much for the general amount; 
but there are particular tables which de- 
serve notice. The council of state re- 
ceives 1,890,000 livres; the senate 
four millions; the legislative bedy 
2,464,006; the tribunate 1,268,684. 
These and some other payments are 
made by the minister of the finances, 

“ While the minister of war pays the 
artillery, engineers, imperial guard, &c. 
the administration of war, a distinct 
branch, defrays the other expences of the 
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army; among which, what are called the 
masses are the most considerable, inclus 
ding bread, forage, fire, dress, beds, hos- 
pitals, &c. Among the expences of the 
marine, are classed the works conducted 
at Boulogne, Ambleteuse, Ostend, An- 
twerp, Brest, POrient, Toulon, Fort 
Boyard; and those at Cherbourg are 
rated at 2,315,050 livres, 

** Among those paid by the minister 
of the ‘interior, are the canals of St. 
Quentin, Arks, to join the Vilaine and 
Rance, between Dijon and Dole, of B a- 
vet. It would seem trom one of the ac- 
compts, that the masters of the schools m 
the departments receive about 850,000 
livres, and the expence of the /ycécs ts 
abcut 1,200,000. ln the accompts tor the 
twelfth year (for several years are here 
included), the expence of the national in- 
stitute is rated at 356,701 livres, and the 


- garden of plants 265,000, while the 


opera cost 631,000 which may shew 
how much amusement is preterred to in- 
struction. 

“At the end are tables of the public 
debt and pensions, beginning with the 
perpetual rents or five per cents conso- 
lidated; then proceeding to the annui- 
ties, the pensions, and the life-rents paid 
by the state, As certified by the arch- 
treasurer, the annyal payment on the 
five per cents amounted to - 
46,674,634 francss 
19,288,550 
2+ 891,177 
90,854,361 
joemmermee a) 

The latter cannot strictly be regarded as 
a part of the public debt. If we estimate 
the annual payment at sixty millions of 
frances, this interest, at five per cent, 
would require a capiial of one milliard, 
two hundred millions of francs, or filty 
millions stefling, the interest: being two 
millions, five hundred thousand pounds. 

*« Belore the revolution, it appears, 
from the reports of Necker, that the re- 
venue of France, was five hundred and 
filteen millions; so that the augmenta- 
tion is almost precisely one third, which 
is not to be wondered at, from the great 
accession of territory, not to mention 
other causes. The pyblic debt belore 
the revolution was computed at five 
milliards, or more than two hiaudred mil- 
lions ster.ing, so that it is diminished by 
more than three quarters.” 


Annuities 
Pensions of state 
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I. and 1V. Commercial Treaty. 

Mr. Pinkerton advises a revival of 
the trading intercourse with France : 
@ just observation is made that Lord 
Auckland's treaty, by duping the 
French, insured its own destruction, 
and has put lasting obstacles in the 
way of future good neighbourhood, 
Equity, not preponderance of ad- 
vantage, is the real interest of each 
contracting party. Outwit got bit : 
says the proverb. 

V. French Tayerns. VI. Din- 
ners. VII. Dress. VIII. Corona- 
tion. IX. Versailles. X. Popular 
Superstitions. A good ghost-story 
istoldin thischapter. XI. Tuile- 
ries. They are deservedly praised 
for beauty and sublimity of effect. 
XII. Small talk. The conservatory 
of arts and trades is too slightly no- 
ticed in this chapter. It contains 
models of all the machines used in 
thedifferent manufactures of France, 
and of the more celebrated engines 
of Europe for raising water, ore, or 
columns, or for performing more 
complex movements of labour. A 
professor of technology, as in the 
German universities, ought to be 
attached to these model-rooms, and 
to explain in lectures the —— and 
object of the social arts. Indeed 
travelling professors of this kind 
should be encouraged in Great Bri- 
tain: almost all improvements in 
manufactyre are ew a by jnspect- 

ing and copying some part of the 
process already usual in an analo- 
rous occupation. - 

XIII. The Pope and his Mule. It 
is said on the continent that the 
prince of Benevento has promised 
to the German illumjnees to elevate 
cardinal Fesch to the papacy, and 
to employ the whole force of the or- 
ganized antique hierarchy, in esta- 
blishing throughout Europe the new 
christianity, or antichristianity, of 

rofesspr Paylus, and the other re- 
eoanes : al that the Jewish san- 
hedrim, about to be held at Paris, 
is preparatory to a coalition of al} 
the biblical sects, . ‘atten 
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XIV. Churches. The abolition 
of pews, the substitution of movea- 
ble seats which are arranged horse- 
shoe-wise about the pulpit, the 
beautiful mosaic pavements of the 
churches, which now receive na 
dead lodies, are striking advantages 
of the French places of worship. 
The French have no need of somany 
churches as formerly: they em- 
ploy one as au excharge: they have 
given another to the protestants ; 
they have demolished many. At 
Montreuil, where there are seven 
evacuated temples, a Parisian was 
descanting with atheistic glee on the 
picturesque effect of the churches 
in ruin: he regarded them as tro- 
phies of superstition overthrown. 
The dome of the Sorbonne is cre- 
viced, and moss vegetates on the 
site of the altar. 

XV. Luxury of Paris. 
New Code. 


« The law of succession presents the 
following article: “ The children or 
their descendants succeed their fatherand 
mother, grandfather and grandmother, 
or other ascendants, without any dis- - 
tinction of sex or primogeniture, and al- 
though they be the issue of different mar- 
riages. They succeed by equal por- 
tions, and by each head, when they are 
‘allin the first degree; they succeed by 
the stack, Souche, when they are wholly 
or in part represented,” Thus the laws 
of sex and primogeniture seem to be fi- 
nally abrogated. 

In divorce the French had passed to 
a dangerous facility, from the ridiculous 
ecclesiastic regulations of the canon law 
which have infected the codes of Europe 
with monastical restrictions and subtle- 
ties, totally foreign to secular virtue or 
human affairs. In the new code, the 
causes of divorce are thus explained.” 

“«* The husband may demand a divorce 
on account of the adultery of his wife. 

*¢ The wife may demand a divorce on 
account of the adultery of her husband, 
if he keep his concubine in the mutual 
habitation, — 

¢* Either may demand a divorce on ac- 
count of excessive abuse, bad usage, or 
great injuries, aie 
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**- The condemnation of one to an infa- 
mous punishment, shall afford the other 
a plea of divorce. 

“ The mutual and persevering consent 
of the husband and wife, expressed in the 
manner prescribed by the law, and under 
the conditions and trials therein determi- 
ned, shall sufficiently prove that their life 
is insupportable, and shall be regarded 
as a peremptory cause of divorce.” 


XVII. More Small Talk. XVIII. 
Answer to Frangois de Neufchateau 
respecting his official criticism of 
Mr. Pinkerton’s geography. XIX. 
Polish Literature. This is a most 
valuable chapter, containing a cu- 
rious outline of the literary histary 
of that i!l-known and ill-used coun- 
try. XX. Literary Journals. XXI. 
Marriages. XXII. Wines. XXIII. 
Longchamp. XXIV. Chantilly. 
XXV. Drunkenness. XXVI. Frag 
ments. Among them occurs the e- 
tymological remark that our word 
blackguard is probably derived from 
the French dlaguer to fib, to lie. 
An account of some aeroliths, or 
meteoric stones, is given: the learn- 
ed paper of professor Miinter of 
Copenhagen has exhausted the ar- 
chwologic traces of this phenome- 
non. Betylus isthe name given by 
the ancients to these thunder-bolts 
or thunder-stones, 


* The ancient taste for lithology re- 
vives at Paris, where the beautiful Scot- 
ish marble from the isle of Tirey, with 
green spots like leaves on a rose colour- 
ed ground, excited jyst admiration, and 
might have been sold at any price. Itis 
said that the noble proprietor sent two 
ship-loads to London, where they were 
totally rejected, because the substance 
was somewhat harder to work than com- 
mon marble! In consequence the ships 
returned, and the precious cargo was 


Art. IV. Travels from Buenos Ayres, 


thrown under the pier of Leith, where 
the traveller may still find abundance of 
that beautiful stone so much admired in 
cabinets of mineralogy throughout Eu- 
rope. When wecan no longer procure 
insipid white marble from Italy, we shall 
be forced to use the wealth of our native 
shores; so that necessity may supply the 
miraculous want of taste.” 

XXVIII. Mode of Travelling. 
XXVIII. Flanders. XXIX. Brus- 
sels. XXX. Antwerp. XXXI. Hol- 
land. We dwelled much on Pari- 
sian topics in our third volume p. 
56: the reader who is interested in 
them will do well to look back. 

Mr. Pinkerton’s volumes of course 
display good sense and various rea- 
ding, anda tiberal philanthrophy ; in 
antiquarian, mineralogical and geo- 
graphic observations, he is more at 
home than when conversing on the 
fine arts, or the theories of metaphy- 
sicians: but he deserves on all occa- 
sions the praise of insight and since- 
rity, of pervasive attention and un- 
borrowed criticism, We perhaps 
desired some abridgement of the re- 
cords: minutiz already known are 
too frequently noticed again: the 
tracts in controversy with Rous- 
seau ought rather to have formed a 
separate dissertation ; so ought the 
history of Polish literature, There 
was new and sound and interesting 
matter enough for a single volume, 
to which in a new edition we could 
wish the work reduced. Mr. Pinker- 
ton has acquired so high a reputa- 
tion for his modern geography (see 
our first volume p. 437) that from 
him entertainment may annoy, and 
excellence disappoint ; to be only 
agreeable and instructive are habits 
of his nature, not exertions for pa~ 
negyric, 


by Potosi, ta Lima. With Notes by the 


Translutor, containing Topographical Descriptions of the Spanish Possessions in 
South America, drawn from the last and best Authorities. By ANTuony Zecua-~ 
r1anH Hexms, formerly Director of the Mines near Cracow in Poland, and late 
Director of the Mines and of the Process of Amalgamation in Peru. 12mo, pp. 180. 


THE author of this work, Mr. A. 
Z. Helms, was originally settled as 


master of the mint at Cracow, where 
he acquired reputation for -minera- 
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logic science and metallurgic skill. 
In 1787 the court of Spain under- 
took, by the advice of M. D’Ethujar, 
some reforms in the management of 
the Mexican and Peruvian mines, 
and deputed this chemic minister 
into Hungary to engage persons ac- 
customed to the method of amalga- 
quation which it was wished to intro- 
duce. Mr. Helms was on that oc- 
casion induced, by the offer of a li- 
beral salary, to emigrate from Eu- 
rope, and to undertake in Peru a 
superintcndance of the mines. He 
landed at Bucnos Ayres in October 
1789, crossed the plains of Para- 
guay and the mountains of Chili, 
and yemained in the neighbourhood 
of Potosi two years, and of Lima one 
year. He returned to Europe from 
Callao in 1793, and in 1798 was 
_persuaded to insert in Zach’s Ephe- 
meris the meagre journal of which 
a translation is here given to the 
ublic. Any information concern- 
Ing countries so little visited by 
Europeans, and so likely to become 
intimately connected with our em- 
ire, must be welcome: but we 
hoped from a German of some sci- 
ence and education, for instruction 
more various, more interesting, and 
more profound. 

The popuiation of Ruenos Ayres 
he estimates at 25,000. Post-houses, 
which furnish relays of horses and 
chaises, extend across the pampas 
of plains. An orchard of peach- 
trees is mostly contiguous to the 
post-house: no other trees diversify 
these vast grassy flats. Glow- 
worms abound, and ostriches. 

At Cordova, which is 468 miles 
from Buenos Ayres, the appearance 
of the country changes: the land 
grows uneven, almost mountain- 
ous; the climate is intemperate; 
the soil saline. Cordova is paved, 
has a fine cathedral, reckons 6000 
inhabitants, of which two thirds are 
negroes ; has colleges and barracks, 
The large forests near supply fuel 
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to work the lead and copper mines: 
but water is scarce. 

Tucuman is the next place of 
consequeuce, and is 450 miles from 
Cordova. It has mines, monaste- 
ries, and fruit-trees in abundance ; 
but the ignorance of the miners in 
constructing and applying machin- 
ery renders their richest veins com- 
paratively unproductive. O for a 
colony from Cornwall. The prin- 
ciple of interesting every labourer 
in the proceeds, and of mining by 
a@ JOint-stock company in which the. 
lowest workman is a partner, has 
been the grand cause both-of the 
success of British mining and of its 
popularity. There would be in. 
Justice in condemning men to so 
unwholesome a division of labour, 
were not the recompenses of the 
exertion faithfully partaken by the 
liable victims. 

Salta is situate on the river Arias, 
and has four great streets, a vast 
market-place, a beautiful town-hall, 
a cathedral, seven churches, and 
various monastic establishments. 
The Spanish families are 600; the - 
creole and servile population a- 
mounts to 9000 persons. Salta is 
the extreme limit of the cultivable 
hilly country: onwards all is steep 
mountain, capped with snow, or 
crested with volcanic fire. Post- 
houses, bridges, carriages eccur no 
further: mules can proeeed, and ra- 
pid torrents must be forded at con- 
siderable risk. The climate is ver- 
satile to painfulness; the valleys are 
sultry, the descending winds freez- 
ing; trees perish of the vain attempt 
to contend with the ever-varying 
weather; locusts devour, frogs bel- 
low, musquitoes sting, serpents hiss 
allover the withered wilderness: and 
the hunger of the tiger often inter- 
feres with the safety of the traveller. 
In the colder regions of the Cordil- 
leras live the lamas, or huanacos, 
and the vicunyas, a sort of sheep, 
or goat, or came], which cats moss, 
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which is employed as a beast of bur- 
den, and which produces the ex-. 
quisitely soft red wool, as itis called, 
or rather tawney, This breed of 
cattle could evidently be reared in 
Europe, and would furnish to our 
manufactures a more exquisite ma- 
terial than they now possess. Ifthe 
smugglers engaged in the trade of 
Peru should bring over the bearers 
of these golden fleeces, our Argo- 
nauts would deserve well of their 
country. 

Potosi myst be described in the 


author’s own words. 


“ The celebrated city of Potosi is si- 
tuated in the midst of the most elevated 
range of the Andes, whose summits, at 
the distance of nine miles to the south, 
are covered with snow. It contains a- 
bout one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
including slaves. The churches are 
very rich in silver utensils, and the 
clergy are subject to the jurisdiction of 
the archbishop of Chuquisaca, which is 
the seat of the ecclesiastical tribunal for 
the whole kingdom of La Plata, and of 
an university. The militia consists of 
only five hundred men, of a mast 
wretched appearance, without uniforms, 
and without cannon; and of whom one- 
balf parade with wooden muskets. 

ff The mountain Potosi, at whose foot 

the elty is built, resembles a sugar-loaf; 
it is almost eighteen miles in circum- 
ference, and chiefly composed of a yel- 
low very firm argiflaceous slate, fall of 
veins of ferruginous quartz, in which sil- 
ver-ore and sometimes brittle vitreous 
ore are found interspersed. 
' & These rude ores are there called 
paco ores; and from experiments with 
more than three hundred specimens I 
found they contain, on an average, from 
six to eight ounces of silver in every 
caxon, or fifty hundred weight. They 
sometimes likewise meet with solid sil- 
ver-ore, especially with grayish brown 
ore, each caxon of which yields twenty 
marks of silver. Above three hundred 
mines or pits are worked; . but, all of 
them irregularly, and as if, it Were mere- 
ly for plunder: few of them therefore 
penetrate to a greater depth than about 
seventy yards. 

* A main conduit which had been 


begun in 1779, and in the course of 

nine years had, at an incredible expense, 

been carried on two miles in length, was 

even at its mouth much too high, and 

yet had been made to slope one yard in 

every thirty-two; so that it could not. 
come deep enough into many of the pits 

to free thein from water. 

*« The conduit intersects eight new 
lodes running in a direction nearly from 
north to south; the best of them is ga- 
lena, about two feet deep, and was said 
to yield eight marks of silver in fife 
hundred weight of ore. The rest con- 
sist of spathose hlend, with gray silver 
ore and yellow copper ore, 

“« On the opposite side we inspected 
another old conduit, which about a hun- 
dred years ago led to many rich veins of 
red and gray silver ore. But they had 
no proper machinery; the pits became 
filled with water: we found all along 
the bottom of the conduit good red and 
other silver ores, mixed with other ma- 
terials, which by proper management 
might yield the proprietors a conside- 
rable quantity of metal; but it would be 
still more to their advantage if they em- 
ployed skilful men to erect machinery 
for the purpose of clearing the bottom 
of the mines from water. ‘The direction 
of this as well as the large conduit is 
nearly from east to west, 

« Still greater, if possible, was the 
ignorance of the directors of the smelt- 
ing-houses and refining-works at Potosi: 
by their method of amalgamation they 
were scarcely able to gain two thirds of 
the silver contained in the paco-ore; and 
for every mark of pure silver gained, 
destroyed one, and frequently two, 
marks of quicksilver. Indeed all the o- 
perations at the mines of Potosi, the 
stamping, sifling, washing, quickening 
and roasting the ore, are conducted in so 
slovenly, wasteful, and unscientific a 
manner, that to compare the excellent 
methed of amalgamation invented by ba- 
ron Born, and practised in Europe, with 
the barbarous process used by these In- 
dians and Spaniards, would be an in- 
sult to the understanding of my readers. 

“€ The tools of the Indian miner are 
very badly contrived, and unwieldy, 
The hammer, which is a square piece of 
lead of twenty pounds weight, exhausts 
his strength; the iron, afoot and a half 
long, is a great deal too incommudiou-, 
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and in some narrow places cannot be 
made use of. The thick tallow candles 
wound round with wool vitiate the air. 

‘¢ In the royal mint at Potosi, where 
from five hundred and fifty thousand to 
six hundred thousand marks of silver, and 
about two thousand marks of gold, are 
annually coined, affairs were not better 
conducted. Every hundred weight of 
refined copper used for alloy in the gold 
and silver coin cost the king 35/. through 
the gross ignorance of theoverseers of the 
work, who spent a whole month in roast- 
ing and calcining it, and frequently ren- 
dered it quite unfit for the purpose. I 
was therefore ordered by the governor, 
Don Fr. de Paulo Sanz, to introduce a 
process founded on sound principles. 

*‘ For this purpase, as no chemico-me- 
tallurgic laboratory existed here, I erect- 
edone, with all the necessary apparatus, 
in one of the largest rooms of the mint, 
and in the presence of the governor and 
all the persons belonging to the mint-de- 
partment, proved by experiment, that it 
might be brought to a greater degree of 
fineness in four hours and a half, and at 
less than one-twentieth part of the ex- 
pense. 

“* These various evils the German 
commissioners endeavoured as much as 
possible to remove. Mr. Weher, one 
ot my colleagues, dug two deep conduits 
{to free the mines trom water) in the 
mountain of Potosi; Baron von Nor- 
denflycht erected proper machinery; a- 
malgamation works, according to Baron 
Born’s plan, were erected under my su- 
perintendence, and lessons in metallurgy 
were given by me to six pupils. As soon 
as the water in the pits can be got under, 
the mines of Potosi will be ina more flou. 
rishing condition than ever, However, 
the total want of timber on this naked 
ridge of mountains very much retards 
the work, 

“« The revenue to the king from the 
mines in the kingdom of La Plata is said 
to amount annually to four millions and 
a half of piastres; and if they possessed 
more knowledge and a:conomy, it might 
easily be doubled. Ifall the veins ofore, 

‘&c., were sought for, and wrought with 
but moderate skill and diligence, this 
kingdom alone might yield every year 
twenty, and even thirty, millions of 

jastres. 

** From Buenos Ayres to Potosi, one 
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thousand six hundred and seventeen 
geographical miles.” 

The.author’s route is next conti-+ 
nued to Lima, of which this account 
is given. 

** Lima, the capital of Peru, and the 
residence of the viceroy, lies in a sandy 
plain, only two miles in breadth, be- 
tween the Cordilleras and the sea; 
which, it is probable, extended former- 
ly above a mile further inland towards 
the mountains. This, at least, would 
seem evident from the sea-sandand shells 
with which the flat ground is cavered to 
the extent of two miles, and from the nu- 
merous small hillucks wholly composed 
of such shells. ‘ 

** Lima is a large city; but on account 
of the frequent earthquakes, the houses 
are only one story high, and very slights 
ly constructed with planks, laths and 
reeds, plastered over with mortar; the 
flat roots being covered with small light 
shingles. On the outside they have, in- 
deed, a mean appearance, but within 
they are magnificent and convenient. 
The streets are very regular, straight, 
broad, clean, and well paved; and in 
almost all of them are palaces of the rich 
nobles; some of which are built in the 
modern style of architecture. Alleys 
shaded with rows of high lime trees, 
country-houses, and gardens, embellish 
the environs of the city; which would 
certainly be a most charming place of a- 
bode were it less subject to diseases and 
earthquakes, and if the inhabitants suf- 
fered less from the excessive heat and 
swarms of every kind of vermin. 

“« The whole coast on the South Sea is 
here subject to frequent earthquakes: 
one of which about fifty years ago de- 
stroyed Lima, and the exiensive sea- 
port Callao, the latter of which was o- 
verwhelmed by the waves of the raging 
ocean. The ruins of Callaoare still visi- 
ble; but the citadel, which was on an e- 
minence considerably higher than the 
city, remains standing.” 


The rest of the journal is of infe- 
rior importance, and though it may 
merit consultation does not merit 
epitomization. 

An appendix compiled from va- 
rious authorities, especially the Ge- 
ographic Dictionary of Alcedo, 
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published at Madrid in 1788, com- 
pletes this convenient and well edit- 
ed volume. It supplies that infor- 
mation concerning South-America 
which was more obviously deficient 
in the journal of Helms, and is exe- 
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cuted with a conciseness and a re- 
search rarely united. The entire 
book is far more valuable than the 
journal which has supplied its basis 
and its name. 


Aat. V. Trazels after the Peace of Amiens, through Parts ef Frarce, Switzerland, 
Staly, and Germany. By J. Lemaistees Esa. Author of “ A Rough Sketch of 


Modern Paris.” 8vo. 3 vol. 


THE * Rough Sketch of Modern 
Paris” we noticed at some Jength 
on its appearance:* it was written 
in a very agreeable manner, and 
contained a great deal of informa- 
tion, at that time novel and interest- 
ing to the English reader: It is per- 
haps not altogether the fecbleness of 
Mr. Lemaistre if he has failed in the 
attempt to keep up his reader’s at- 
tention through three octavo vo- 
jumes of travels over the Continent: 
the ground has been trodden too 
often before. 

It is a common fault among tra- 
vellers to flatter themselves into a 
belief that every paltry personal 
accommodation or inconvenience 
which they experience on the road 
excites the sympathy of their read- 
ers. To excite a sympathy in our 
readers is certainly very highly de- 
sirable, and whenever this object 
is attained it is preswmptive evi- 
dence of good writing: but some- 
thing more is requisite for this pur- 
pose than to bear scrupulous testi- 
mony to the excellent quality of 
butter and cheese at the Hotel des 
Balances, and to the richness of ra- 
gouts at the Lion d’or; something 
more than fretful complaints against 
the extortion of unconscionable 
landlords, or the sluggishness of 
German postillions. If travellers are 
flea-bitten or benighted, or if their 
carriage breaks down, and they are 
obliged to walk half a dozen miles 
in a pouring rais, these accidents 


are exactly what they ought to have 
calculated upon before they set out, 
and what their readers take for 
granted they have met with in the 
course of their journey : an account 
of them might have served very well 
to have filled up a letter for some 
private friend by the post, but ina 
work composed for public perusal 
they may be very generally dis- 
pensed with to advantage. Mr. Le- 
maistre has given us a great deal 
more of this idle common-place ta- 
ble-talk than we like; with this ex- 
ception, however, the style of his 
narrative is agreeable; he writes in 
an easy unaffected manner. 

From Paris our traveller proceeds 
through Lyons in his way to Gene- 
va; here he pays a visit to Ferney, 
the retreat of Voltaire; Ferney is 
situated in a beautiful country, a- 
bout seven or eight miles from 
Geneva. The town owes to Vol- 
taire much of its oe! and 
many of its buildings. The church 
was erected by him, and the old 
curé, M. Huguné, who officiated in 
his time and by his appointment, 
now performs his professional duties 
after having returned from a ten 
year’s exile. It is singular enough 
that the chateau and estate now be- 
long to a gentleman from whose fa- 
mily Voltaire purchased them: he 
is sufficiently proud of this reco- 
very of his patrimonial property, 
oni by various alterations seems half 
desirous of effacing the remem- 


* Shall we be alowed to avail ourselves of this opportunity to correct an error 
of the press, which materially alters, or indeed which completely destroys the sense 
df a passage in the article alluded to? At Vol. II. p. 84, column 1, line 25, after 
the word “ frem ” insert the words “* more than.” 
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brancée of an intermediate proprie- 
tor. The apartment, however, in 
which Voltaire passed his time 
is held sacred; it continues exactly 
in the state in which he occupied 
it; the furniture, pictues, inscrip- 
tions, &e. all remain undisturbed 
by the present owner. 

After a very agreeable excursion 
to the Glaciers of Savoy, Mr. Le- 
maistre goes to Liatisanne—a place 
consecrated us the favoured resi- 
dence of the historian of the Roman 
empite—and makes a tour among 
the cantons of Switzerland. In se- 
veral places bands of the insurgent 
peasants with green boughs and red 
and white cockades in their hats 
were seen marching on the heights ; 
the recruits put in requisition by 
the Helvetic government seemed to 
take every opportunity of deserting, 
and no attempt is male by the Swiss 
to conceal their hatred ofthe French. 
Whoever has read the travels of Mr. 
Coxe or of Saussure amid these 
mountainous regions, will turn aside 
from the meagre narrative of Mr. 
Lemuaistre: the following passage, 
giving a summary of the author’s 
observations, isworthy of transcrip~ 
tion. 

“ THUS concluded our Swiss tour, 
which, though impertect (as the politi. 
cal state of Zurich deprived us of the 
pleasure of seeing that interesting can- 
ton), has still afforded us the highest 
gratification. The beauties of Switzer. 
land are so various; there is such an ex- 
traordinary combination of the grand and 
mild features of Nature, of the sublime 
and lovely; of wild and cultivated scene- 
ry; that it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive unwitnessed the satisfaction which 
one enjeys in travelling through this de- 
lightful country. Here, towering Alps, 
mountains of ice, extensive lakes, and 
loud-sourding cataracts: there, corns 
fields, vineyards, pleasure-grounds, lofty 
trees, plains of unequaled verdure, level 
roads, and smiling villages. In onecan- 


ton, all the pomp and ceremony of the - 


church of Rome, accompanied very ge- 
nerally by dirt, idleness, and compara- 
tive indigence+ in another, the una- 
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dorned worship of the Supreme Being in 
simple rustic meeting-houses filled with 
congregations of orderly, well-dressed, 
and well-looking peasantry, The variety 
of religion is not tiore remarkable than the 
variety of costume : every canton has its dis< 
tinguishing habit; and while each differs 
from the orber, all of them have a cha- 
racter pectiliar to this country, and total- 
ly urilike the dresses of any other nation 
in modern Europe. Many of the female 
fashions are very becoming; and [ have 
seen some gitls, so accoutred, who 
would have excited the praises of admi- 
ration even in London or in Paris. In 
some parts of Switzerland, the women 
wear large straw hats, ornamented with 
roses and wild flowers: in others, black 
beavers, with gold bands. Their hair 
is sometimes folded in tresses round their 
heads; sometimes enclosed in plaits, 
which are so long as to reach their {eet; 
and sometiines covered by a black lace 
cap of singular shape. Their jackets are 
of different forms and different colors. 
Ashort peiticoat here discovers a red 
stocking, with a wooden slipper; and 
there, a white one, with a black leather 
sandal of peculiar form. In short, the 
eccentricities of dress are innumerable : 
and in travelling in thiscountry, a man 
may easily imagine himself at a masquee . 
rade. 

“* The appearatice of the people, with 
some exceptions, is respectable. There 
seems still to reign much comfort, inde- 
pendence, and genera} ease. 

** The houses in most of the villages 
are of wood, and are frequently built 
without chimneys, the smoke being al« 
lowed to make its way through the wins 
dows, This is an inconvenience not a 
rising from poverty, for many of the 
houses so constructed belong to persons in 
affluent circumstances and contain rooms 
of some extent, but occasioned by the 
prevalence of long usage, which has not 
yet yielded to the improvements of the 
present day, 

“« The Swiss are a tall, athletic, hardy 
race of men: civil, reserved, and cautious 
in all their proceedings: much attachedto 
their own, country and customs; zealous, 
advocates of rational freedom; inclined 
to military exertion; .and entertaining a 
violent antipathy to their neighbours and 
oppressors, the French nation. Having. 
giving them this character, it is almost 
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needless for me to add, that, if France 
wishes to sink the name of Switzerland 
into that of a department of the republic 
* one and indivisible,” she can only suc- 
ceed in her object by superior force: vo- 
luntarily this brave people will never be- 
come the vassal of that or any other coun- 
try whatever.” ’ 
From Geneva our traveller passes 
over Mont Cenis in his way to Tu- 
rin, which suffered very severely 
during the last war: the fine gates 
by which it was formerly entered 
have been pulled down, the palates 
are converted into public offices, 
and every thing, in short, bears the 
appearance of revolution. Thereis 
no trade, there are no equipages, 
and apparently few persons of for- 
tune left among the inhabitants; of 
whom dirt and poverty mark the 
appearance, and idleness, supersti- 
ticn and ignorance the character. 
From Turin Mr. Lemaistre pro- 
ceeds through Genoa, Milan, Bo- 
Jogna, and Florence to Rome. In 
his way he stops to copy the cata- 
logues of the different galleries which 
yet remain to ornament Italy. Bo- 
oyna has still a number of fine pic- 
tures: the Palazzo Zambecari suf- 
fered little from thé war, and the 
Palazzo Sampieri retains the cele- 
brated al-fresco ceilings of Hanni- 
bal Carracci. In this palace also are 
several fine specimens of sculpture. 
It ought to be mentioned in miti- 
gation of the unbounded obloquy 
which the plunder of Italy has 
brought upon the French, that they 
made a distinction, from which they 
never deviated, between the pro- 
perty of churches orreligious houses 
and that of private individuals. The 
former was seized without mercy, 
but the Jatter was respected with few 
ifany exceptions. ‘The proprietors 
of fine speciinens of art were often- 
times, indeed, compelled to sell 
some of their pictures and statues 
in order to pay the enormous con- 
tributions which were levied upon 
them: but whenever they could dis- 
charge these contributions by other 
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means, their collections remained 
uninjured. ‘To this moderation Bo- 
logna in particular and some other 
towns, are indebted for the pre- 
servation of their galleries. The 
alefrescos, fortunately, could not be 
removed to Paris ; and as the French 
were certainly uot influenced by 
mere moti¥es of mischief, many of 
these remain to excite the admira- 
tion of posterity. At Parma the 
fine arts ate in a flourishing condi- 
tion: Mr. Lemaistre says that in the 
Academy he saw, among the modern 
productions, some by Biago Mars 
tino, & young artist born in the 
town, which would not have dis- 
graced the pencil of the first mas- 
ters. 

The Medicean Gallery is exactly 
in the same state as before the war, 
excepting, as every body knows, 
that the Venus de Medici is removed 
to the Louvre. The Florentines 
were sadly distressed at the loss: 
Kotzebue has told us how they went 
to work to repair the evil—they 
broke off the arms from the Venus 
Belvidere, and substituted two new 
ones with the Medicean bend! 

Mr. L. spends the Christmas week 
at Rome: the following is an extract 
from his diary which may amuse. 

** Decemb. 25 (Christmas-day).—We 
went this morning to hear the pope (Pius 
VIL.) perform high mass at St. Peter’s. 
I was rather disappointed in the expec 
tations which I had formed respecting 
the splendor of this ceremony: it was 
not nearly so magnificentas my fancy had 
led me to imagine. The following is an 
exact account. 

“ Whe? I entered, I found the pope 
seated on a throne, to the Icft of the 
principal gate, but near the ether extre- 
mity of the church. This he afterwards 
exchanged tor one at the further end, and 
directly fronting the great altar. The 
cardinals, in robes of white silk interwo- 
ven with gold, sat on each side of him; 
and at his feet were placed the bishops, 
archbishops, and.other dignitaries of the 
church. Before I camein, the clergy, 
as I wastold, had performed adoration— 
that is to say, the cardinals had kissed 
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the hahd of his holiness; the bishops his 
knee; and the other priests his feet, 

* As soon as the pope had taken his 
seat on the principal throne, the mass be- 
gan. The cardinal secretary of state 
went first to the altar; and officiated, 
being attended by his chaplain, The 
pope himself went thither two or three 
times, and asoften returned to his throne. 
As he passed, all the persons around fell 
on their knees; and when he lifted up the 
host, noone was seen standing He 
himself took the sacrament on the throne, 
—the same being brought to him by the 
secretary of state. I remarked, that, 
before he received the sacred wafer, he 
beat his breast three times with vio- 
lence. 

“« Great partof the service was chanted 
by soprano voices ; and the singers sat 
in arailed box, immediately above a- 
nother in which were placed several 
foreign and some Roman ladies. The 
space on each side, between the altar and 
the throne, not occupied by the cardinals, 
bishops, &c., was filled up by strangers, 
who stood during the whole of the cere- 
mony. To the left of the pope was a box 
in which tke two kings of Sardinia* were 
seated, attended by their family and of- 
ficers of state. The cardinals wore red 
stockings, red shoes, and red coifs; and 
their hats were of the same colort. The 
pope changed his garments several times, 
and whatever he took off was most reve- 
rently kissed by his attendant cardinal. 
The dress which he principally wore, 
was a long white robe, variously and 
richly ornamented : and his shoes were 
ot white and gold silk. His hair was cut. 
short round his neck, but not powdered. 

““ Whenthe ceremony, which prin- 
cipally consisted of genuflexions, bows, 
and changes of garment, at last ended, 
a chair was brought by eight or ten por- 
ters, who were clad in scarlet velvet 
dresses. His holiness was placed in this 
chair, and conveyed to a chapel at the 
other end of the church. As he passed 
along the vast aisle of St. Peter’s, the 
coup d’ail was very beautiful. His ar- 
my knelt with presented arms, and all 


* He who was king of Sardinia at the 
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the persons here assembled (the numbe 
of whom was not less than two thousand, 
though it did not form a crowd in this 
mighty building) placed themselves in’ 
rows upon their knees. He scattered his 
blessings, by the sign of the cross, a- 
mong the suppliant congregation; and 
every good catholic thought himself one 
step nearer heaven. When he aps 
proached the chapel to which he had or- 
dered himself to be carried, a curtain 
was dropped, behind whieh his chair 
was taken: and he thus disappeared.” 

Pius VII. is about sixty years old; 
very grave and respectable in his 
appearance, and throughout the ce- 
remcny he seemed to be inspired 
with the sincerest devotion. 

Mr. Lemaistre and his lady had 
the honour of being presented to his 
holiness. As it is contrary to eti- 
quette for a protestant power to 
send an ambassator to the see of 
Rome, Englishmen would be de- 
prived of the opportunity of pre- 
sentation if the ceremonial functions: 
of a minister were not performed by 
soine unsanctioned individual. Mr, 
Jenkins, the banker, long acted ay 
ciceroni to the English: since his: 
death, Mr. Fagan, a catholic born 
in Great Britain, but long settled at 
Rome, has taken upon himself the 
functions. As the house in which 
the pontiff resides was formerly a 
monastery, it is contrary to the de- 
corum of the catholic church for any ~ 
female to be admitted there ; ladies 
are accordingly received in the 
Garden of the Palazzo di Monte 
Cavallo. 


* At the appointed time (four in the 
afternoon) we accordingly drove thither, 
accompanied by Mr. Fagan; who, on 
our arrival, conducted us to a summer-' 
house commanding a very extensive view 
of the environs of Rome; in which we a- 
waited the arrival of the Padre Santo. 


time of the conquest of his continental 


dominions, has resigned his rights and pretensions in favor of his brother; but they 


both are commonly called by the royal title. 
+ The pope and cardinals, as the successors of cur Saviour and’ his Aposters 


assume the color of red in commemoration of the blpod of Jesus Christ, 
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At half past five we perceived the pope 
coming from the palace to the cassino, 
where we were sitting, accompanied by 
some of his attendants; These he left at 
the door, and came inalone. Mr. Fa- 
gan immediate'y fell on his knees, anil 
kissed his hand. {[ made an ‘inclination 
of the body and performed the same ce- 
remony. Mrs. L. also offered to kiss his 
hand, but he would rot allow her to 
do so. 

«* Pius the Seventh is a man of grave, 
respectable appearance, about sixty years 
of age. He wore a friar’s frock, that 
had once been white, but which was 
now stained and dirty: over this was 
thrown a large cloak of scarlet cloth: and 
the latter, as well as his hat of the same 
color, was edged with gold. Instvad of 
shoes, he had red slippers, ornamented 
with a goldencross. On his finger I re- 
marked a diamond ring of considerable 
size; but his hands and his whole dress 
were covered with snuff. His hair, 
nearly gray, was cut short round his aeck. 
Such was his appearance.—As to his 
manners, they were simple, affable, and 
pleasing. 

** As soon as the ceremony of presen- 
tation was over, he led Mrs. L. toa sofa, 
and seated himself by her side: Mr. Fa- 
gan and myself continued standing. He 
then entered into conversation; and 
though he spoke the French language 
with some difficulty, he appeared well 
acquainted with the literature of that 
country, and even with some English 
writers. Hisremarks were untainted with 
prejudice, and might be called liberal. 
He mentioned Rousseau and Voltaire 
without disgust, and spoke of Dr. 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts’ with admi- 
ration. 

« Having inquired what religion we 
professed, and understanding we were 
protestants, he with much good-humor 
told the following story.—Frederic the 
Second of Prussia, finding himself dan- 
gerously ill ina catholic country, was 
asked, how, in the event of his death, he 
chose to be buried? ‘ Dig a grave,’ said 
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the philossophical monarch, ‘ some few 
fee: lower than the spot where the catho- 
lics are interred : that separation will be 
quite sufficient. To the same dust we 
must all come at last.’ 

** There was a degree of toleration in 
this little anecdote, which I was both 
surprised and pleased to hear from the 
lips ef a sovereign pontiff. Heseemed, 
indeed, through the whole conversation, 
to be a mild, inoffensive, charitable man; 
and he bears the character of being what 
heappears. Heis simple in his diet, e- 
cononiical in his domestic arrangements, 
and careless (almost to a fault) with regard 
to dress*. 

** T ought to add; that he took an op- 
portunity of expressing his gratitude to 
England, for the services he had re 
ceived from our government during the 
last war. He likewise said several civil 
things about the dress, character, andbe- 
haviour of our fair countrywomen; and 
expressed his anxious wishes for the con- 
tinuance of peace. 

** After a quarter of an hour’s conver- 
sation, he took his leave; and, in going 
away, promised to send us some conse- 
crated beads, as presents to our catholi¢ 
friends, 


« T. shall follow up my account of the 
presentation to the pope, by that of my 
introduction to the cardinal duke of York 
(the present pretender to the throne of 
England), whom, as the last descendant 
and representative of the house of Stuart, 
I was anxious tosee, The obliging Mr. 
Fagan was again our ciceroni on this oc= 
casion; and having asked and obtained 
the permission of his eminence, conduct- 
ed us on the appointed day to his episco- 
pal palace at Frascati (the Tusculum of 
the Romans), which place, as ever 
body knows, is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the environs of Rome. 

“ On our arrival, we found the chap- 
lain waiting to receive us, anda coach 
aid four horses ready to conduct us to a 
villa about two miles from Frascati, 
which the cardinal has built for his favo- 


* A painter having requested the loan of one of the pope’s frocks, in order to finish 
the costume of his portrait, was surprised on receiving a message the next day, which 
requested that he would send back the borrowed dress as soon as possible. ** He has 
but two suits,” said the servant, “* and he has torn the one which he has at pre- 
sent in use: he cannet, therefore, spare the other any longer.” 


Any. Riv. VoL. V. 
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rite bishop*, and whither he bad pre- 
ceded us. 

“© We were told that it was customa- 

ry to kiss the hand of his royal high- 
nesst;” a ceremony which we conse- 
quently performed. He then began ad- 
dressing us in very good English, though 
spoken with rather a Scottish accent. 
Mr. Fagan had taken care to inform uson 
what topics it was expected we should 
talk ; and we accordingly praised the car- 
dinal’s little favorite dog, which (if we 
may believe the report of his owner) is 
of the true King Charles’s breed, and found 
out his master by instinct in the streets of 
Rome! We also commended the archi- 
tecture of the villa, and the prospect it 
commands. These compliments, mixed 
with frequent repetitions of the words 
* your royal highness,’ put the worthy 
old man into excellent humor, both with 
himself and with us. Meaning, however 
to please, I very nearly offended my re- 
verend host, by eokeadliing the fluency 
with which he spoke Engiish. ‘ And 
“why should I not? he answered with 
some anger.---* It is so long since your 
royal highness was in England, that it is 
surprising you should retain the know- 
ledgeof that language.’--- ‘ Ohsir,’rejoin- 
ed he, ‘wedo not easily forget that to 
which we are born and bred.’ 

** Asto the appearance he bears the 
marks of having formerly been a very 
handsome man; though, from his- great 
age, being more than eighty years old, 
he is now infirm, and sinking into dotage, 
You will be surprised when J add, that, 
distant as is the relationship, he bears a 
strong resemblance to our king, for 
whose father he might easily be taken, 
His dress consisted of a black coat and 
waistcoat, with red stockings, a red 
cloak, anda red hat,—these forming the 
costume vi a cardinal. 


* The cardinal has, in his old age, formed a strong attachment to one of hischap- 
Jains ; tor whom he has procured a b.shopric, and built this villa in the environs of 


his own palace. 


+ This.title hasbeen universally allowed him by all English visitors, since the duke 
of Sussex set the example. The amiable son of our respected monarch did not, f 
understand, scrupie to gratify the pride ofthe old man, by giving him this harmless 
appellation; but the cardinal, though he received, did not return the compliment. 
While the son ofa real king called the other ‘* your royal highness,” the soidisant 
representative of majesty only gave his illustrious guest the title of * highness.” The 
duke o/ Sussex laughed at the distinction, and repeated still oftener the epithet of 


* yeval,” 


« When we had exhausted our praises 
on the villa and the prospect, and par- 
taken of some wine (which being made 
in his bishopric, it was necessary to find 
incomparably good), we again got into 
the carriage which had brought us, and 
returned to the palace of the cardinal at 
Frascati, whither he followed us in a 
coach drawn by six horses. 

*’ At his house we found assembled a 
society of monks, priests, and shabby- 
looking laics. The cardinal soon ap- 
peared, and again gaveusa hearty wel- 
come. Dinner was now announced, and 
we entered an eating-room of small dite 
mensionse The repast was neither par- 
ticularly excellent of its kind, nor ser- 
ved with any extraordinary degree of 
cleanliness ; but no person could com- 
plain: our venerable host showed sucha 
disposition to please, that, he must in- 
deed have been ungrateful who could 
have failed to acknowledge his hospita- 
lity. By way of compliment to us, a 
dish dignified with the name of an Eng- 
lish plumb-pudding was put on the table; 
and though in appellation alone it resem- 
bled that favorite of John Bull, we all 
declared (it was surely a pia fraus) that 
the London Tavern could not produce a 
better. The old man was delighted at 
these assurances, and with voracious ap- 
petite ate of the commended pudding.«— 
He was not very clean in his manner of 
eating, and much oftener used his fingers 
than his knife in the separation of his 
food.—The chaplain, during the whole 
dinner, continued to remark how little 
‘ his royal highness’ atc, while we 
were astonished at the quantity of 
various things which lecontrived to swal- 
low. 

“ After dinner, we were led up stairs, 
while the cardinal took his evening 
sivep, 
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* We were shown his oratory, or 
private chapel; and his mitre, co- 
“vered with diamonds; which latter con- 
stituted the fortune of his mother, a prin-. 
cess of Poland.—There were several cru- 
cifixes, and pictures of saints and holy 
martyrs, scattered over the walls of 
the house; while the majority of the per- 
sons with whom we had dined were ec- 
clesiastics of various ranks and orders. 
In short, every thing seemed to prove 
that the cardinal of York retains all that 
bigotry for which his family were long 
notorious, and which made them, as 
Louis the Fourteenth well observed, 
exchange three kingdoms for a mass. 

“ After ascending to the top of the 
house, accompanied by the bishop who 
is the favourite and destined heir of the 
cardinal, and admiring the view, which 
is Peally beautiful, and commands Rome 
on one side, and the country as far as 
Tivoli on the other, we descended again 
to the drawing-room, and, taking our 
leave of ‘ his royal highness,’ set out on 
our return to Rome. In going away, 
the old man gave Mrs. L. a medal, on 
one side of which is his likeness in a car- 
dinal’s dress, with the following inscrip- 
tion— ; 

** Hen. IX. Mag. Brit. Fr. et Hib. Rex, 
Fid. Def. Card. et Tusc. Epis. ;” 
and on the other, a figure of the Virgin 

Mary, with these words— 


** Non desideriis hominum, sed volun- 
tate Dei.” 


The cardinal spoke with much 
attachment of England and English- 
men, and took an opportunity of 
observing that ** in his misfortunes 
he had received assistance from a 
quarter whence he had the least rea- 
son to expect it,”’ alluding to the 
pension of 40001. per annum, first 
allowed him by his present majesty, 
and since pale coe by parliament. 

As to the antiquities of Rome, we 
cannot encourage the scholarto hope 
that he will add much to his know- 
ledge concerning them by reading 
Mr. Lemaistre’s volumes. Mr. L. 
travels over Italy with Lalande in 
his hand ; he consults the valuable 
work of Mr. Lumsden, and of 
course lends an attentive ear to bis 
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Ciceroni. The state of modern 
manners too has been so recently 
sketched by Kotzebue and other 
travellers, that we have less induce- 
ment to dwell long on this part of 
the work, than from the subject of 
it we might otherwise have been 
disposed to do. Assassination is 
yet very frequent: this is not sur- 
prising, in a place where the mur- 
derer is protected, if he can reach 
the altar of a church, or the palace 
of acardinal. A shocking instance 
occurred under the window of the 
house in which Mr. Lemaistre lodge 
ed at Rome: his attention was at- 
tracted by the appearance of a man 
running wildly in the street, carry- 
ing a drawn sword and followed by 
an unarmed soldier. The man 
reeled, and his pursuer coming up 
to him, tried to force the sword 
out of his hand, but before he could 
effect his purpose,. the other gave a 
sudden spring, and again got on 
his legs. The soldier now run in 
his turn; the man followed, madea 
dart at him with the weapon, missed 
his blow, and the momeut after- 
wards fell lifeless on the ground. 
The soldier seeing him in this 
state returned, took the sword from 
his hand, and calmly wiping away 
some drops of rain which had fallen 
upon the blade, placed it in his 
scabbard and walked away. The 
body was placed against the door 
of a shop, where it lay three hours, 
watched by a guard of Spanish sol- 
diers, who came from the palace of 
their ambassador. It was afterwards 
interred ina neighbouring convent. 
No surgeon was called to examine 
the wound, nor were any enquiries 
made after the person by whose 
hand it had been inflicted. The 
story was this: the deceased had 
been at the gaming table, where 
some quarrel arising between him 
and his cousin, the latter drew outa 
stiletto and plunged it into his 
breast. The wounded man ran into 
ay eee room, and eager tor 
2 
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revenge, borrowed a sword of a sol- 
dier who happened to be there. 
With this weapon he returned into 
the apartment, and not finding his 
assassin, rushed into the street in 
the hope of overtaking him. The 
soldier followed for the purpose of 
recovering his sword; when the 
wounded man, in the agonics of 
death, mistaking him for the person 
whom he was pursuing, would have 
iutlicted on another, had his strength 
served, a blow like that by which 
himself was in the act of expiring! 
Some English gentlemen met the 
assassin in another part of the town, 
making his escape; they saw him 
throw away the bloody stiletto, after 
which he walked on with a very de- 
liberate step. “ [ afterwards learn- 
ed,” says Mr. Lemaistre, ‘* that he 
who was now murdered had himself 
assassinated two brothers, and was 
but lately retummed from Spain, 
- where he had resided while the 
story was just fresh in the memory 
of bis neighbours.” 

When the French were in pos- 
session of Rome, the commander in 
chicf proclaimed that no protection 
aaa tices murder; but that he 
who put another to death should be 
instantly shot: three or four assas- 
sinations were subsequeutly com- 
mitted, the authors of which were 


executed in the course of the dav. . 


After these examples of summary 


justice, no more coups de coutesit, as 


they call acts of assassination, were 
heard of while the French armies 
occupied the Papal states. This 
proves indisputably that a vigilant 
and rigorous police tnight very 
much lessen the frequency of this 
shocking crime. 

The morals of the Romans are 
profligate to the extreme: gaming 
and infidelity are vices which per- 
vade all ranks; half-starved, hualf- 
naked paupers are seen playing at 
cards in cyery public strect, and no 
one reeds despair of the favours of 
di priacess, who has spirit cnough to 
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pay handsomely for the purchase ; 

the sincerity of such lovers can 1e- 

ver be called in question. 

They may be false who languish and 
complain, 

But they who part wiih money never 
feign. 


The poor are in the very lowest 
state of wretchedness; many of them 
sleep out of doors covered with filth 
and vermin; their food is sought 
for oa a dunghill, and consists not 
unfrequently of the stumps of cab- 
bages, or the peelings of potatoes. 
“ { have almost every day seen 
from imy windows,” says Mr. L. 
** crowds of hungry families collect- 
ing with eager zeal, out of a heap 
of dirt, these wretched articles, and 
aiterwards quarreiling about the di- 
Vision.” 

Literature is said to belittle culti- 
vated and less encouraged: during 
the pontificate of Pius V1. the fine 
arts enjoyed a munificent patron- 
age, and were carried to high per- 
fection. Since the revolution they 
have languished, and the present 
pope, if he has the inclination, has 
been deprived of the power to pro- 
tect and euconrage them, by the 
heavy contributions exacted from 
his treasury by the victorious arms 
of France. 

From Rome Mr. Lemaistre pro- 
ceeds to Naples, and of course pays 
a visit to Vesuvius, Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, the grotto of Pausilipe, 
and, in short, to all the natural and 
artificial curiosities which give ce- 
Iebrity to this classic ground. It 
were tedious to repeat the tale so 
often told. Our traveller and his 
lady, with many other English, were 
introduced to their Sicilian majes+ 
ties, who, according to the etiquette 
observed by the Bourbon family, 
uniformly hold their court while 
they are at table, whence it is called 
le grand couvert. ‘The king spoke 
to no one, although several British 
peers were of the party; he bowed 
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to each person individually as he 
Was presented, and contented him- 
self with observing to Mr. Drum- 
mond, the British minister, ‘ that 
the English were so numerous as 
almost to form a colony.’ Her ma- 
jesty the queen was extremely gra- 
cious, and enquired after the kng- 
lish ladies, whom she said she hoped 
to receive on the following day, 
when they were accordingly intro- 
duced, no gentleman being present 
at the ceremony except Mr. Drum- 
mond. After each had been named, 
her majesty made a kind of speech, 
and expressed how happy she was 
at seeing so many English ladies at 
her court; ‘* for I esteem,” added 
she, “ the venerable character of 
your queen, and think very highly 
of British females in general: they 
are good daughters, good wives, and 
good mothers:” As the compliment 
was addressed to all, no one made 
any reply; but Mr. Drummond 
considering this praise as offered to 
the country which he represented, 
very naturally made a bow of gra- 
titude. ** Point de révérence, Mon- 
sieur,” exclaimed the queen: ‘ I 
speak of English ladies, and by no 
means of English men: ils sont li- 
bertins, mauvais sujets, buveurs, 
inconstans, &c. Si j’etois homme, 
je prendrois une de vos compatriotes 
pour mafemme: mais Dieu me dé- 
fend dun mari Anglais.” How Mr. 
Drummond recovered himself after 
this left-handed compliment we are 
not informed: the laugh must have 
been rather against him. Alas! the 
queen of Sicily no longer holds her 
court at Naples! and whatever 
harmless raillery she may indulge 
at the expence of British mez, slie 
is heither insensible to the services 
which they rendered her last war in 
the hour of peril, nor ungrateful for 
them. At the very moment in which 
we are now writing, she is in the 
enjoyment of our protection against 
the vengeance of France. 

From Naples Mr. Lemaistre re- 
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turns to Rome, ard proceeds. 
through Venice—how fallen fromm 
her high estate! to Vienna. At Ve- 
nice, which had already been hum- 
bled to the rank of an Austrian pro- 
vince, every thing bore the mark of 
solitude, decay, and melancholy. 
Many of the noble and ancient fa- 
milies had quitted the scene of their 
well-merited disgrace, commerce 
languished, and amusements failed. 
It is singular that the Austrian go- 
vernment should have set so little 
value on the celebrated arsenal of 
this place: the old Venetian go- 
vernment employed two thousand 
five hundred men every day in the 
dockyard; when Mr. Lemaistre en- 
tered it, he might well be astonished 
to find nothing left but hulks of de- 
cayed ships, empty spots once filled 
with the Venetian navy, and the ce-~ 
lebrated Bucentaure, in which the 
doge used annually to wed the A- 
driatic, now falling to pieces—‘** a 
miserable emblem of the fallen and 
once haughty republic.” Although 
the emperor neglected the advan- 
tages which he might have derived 
from the acquisition of such a naval 
port and dock yard as that of Ve~ 
nice, he was not equally inattentive 
to the armoury, which was well ar- 
ranged, and in high preservation. 
Butthe emperor’s attention was soon 
to be occupied with affairs which 
more nearly concerned him: no 
sooner’ had his troops made the fa-~ 
tal passage of the Inn, than the 
doom of Vienna was scaled. Mr. 
Lemuaistre’s account of Vienna de- 
rives an additional interest from the 
circumstance of its being perhaps 
the latest, antecedent to the capi- 
tulation of this proud capital to the 
victorious arms of France. One 
stamps a double value on the last- 
drawn portwait of a departed fricid. 
Here, still more than in almost any 
other place, are felt the advantages 
of-a previous introduction at the 
court of one’s own country : whero 
the divisions of rank are so custinctly 
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marked out, and adhered to with 
such inexorable severity as in Ger- 
many, a foreigner would have very 
little hope of being received into 
the higher circles of society without 
them. In Germany no native can 
be thus received who has not been 
presented at court ; and no one can 
be presented at court who cannot 
give authentic proof of his sixteea 
untarnised quarters, both on the 
side of his father and on that of his 
mother. The military are alone 
exempt from the cffect of this regu- 
lation ; but this professional privi- 
lege extends not either to their 
wives or to their descendants. The 
following anecdote is sufficiently 
illustrative of the family pride of the 
Germans: ‘‘ Count Cobenzel, the 
prime minister and favorite of the 
emperor, had a niece, a beautiful 
and accomplished young woman, 
who was educated at his house, and 
whoat the proper age was presented 
at court. A few days afterwards it 
was whispered that this lovely girl 
had not a pedigree sufficiently pure 
to justify the honor which she had 
received, and at the next general 
assembly given by the premier, she 
no sooner appeared than all the la- 
dies of the court left the room.” 
Among the hundred plans of re- 
formation projected by the Empe- 
ror Joseph II. those which did not 
Miscarry were but few in number: 
his heart was the seat of benevo- 
lence, but his counsels were not al- 
ways guided by wisdom. As his 
= became Jess visionary, they 
ecame more practicable; and Vi- 
enna bears innumerable testimonies 
to the parental solicitude of a sove- 
reign for the welfare and comfort 
of his subjects. Many of the cha- 
ritable institutions owe to his muni- 
ficence their foundation and endow- 
ment: not content with affording 
an asylum to the blind, and the 
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halt, and the maniac, and the or- 
phan, Joseph was anxious that his 
subjects should enjoy some of those 
innocent, unexpensive recreations, 
which smooth the brow of care, and 
give to labour the luxury of reiaxa- 
tion. He presented to the public 
some of the most beautiful grounds 
in the environs of his capal, and 
arranged them in such a manuer that 
they should afford amusements suit- 
ed to the taste and circumstances of 
aii classes of his subiects. 

The Augarten, formerly an im- 
perial palace, was in the same man- 
ner devoted by this patrocic mo- 
narch to the use of the pecple: it 
consists of a spacious mans:on and 
large gardens. The gravei walks 
of the latter, shaded by lofty trees, 
afford a delightful pronicnade, and 
the former is inhabited by a traiteur, 
who is allowed to live rent-free, that 
he may be enabled to supply the 
public with refreshments at a cheap- 
er rate. The grounds are at ail 
times open to the public. 

A custom which is entitled to 
notice was introduced by Joseph 
the Second, and has since been in- 
variably adhered to by’ his brother 
and nephew: every Wednesday the 
empcror sits in his cabinet from six 
in the morning till evening, if the 
business of the day requires so long 
an attention, ready to admit any of 
his subjects from the highest to the 
lowest, who may have complaints to 
make or favours to ask, every one 
of whom is closeted alone with his 
sovereign. The names of those who 
wish to see the emperor are put 
down in the order in which they 
arrive at the palace; and each per- 
son is called in his turn without pre- 
ference, except to the ministers of 
state and foreign ministers, who, on 
aceount of their public functions, 
are not allowed to wait.* Francis 
the Second is a thin man, of an or. 


* This praise-worthy custom has less singularity in it than, in this country, we 


may be disposed to imagine. 


[t formerly prcvailed at the court of Turin: Charles 


Emanuel III. set apart two hours every morning and evening for private audiences, 
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erdinary stature, of a mild and 
benevolent countenance ; of a fair 
complexion, and of a weak and 
sickly appearance. He secmis to be 
about thirty-three or thirty-four 
years old. When Mr. Lemaistre 
was introduced, learning that he had 
just come from Italy, his majesty 
made several enquiries about that 
country; he expressed some anx- 
icty as to the situation of those ng- 
lish who were still in the interior 
of France, and asked how they 
would contrive toget home. ‘* Were 
I severeign of those countries,” 
said the monarch, ‘* I would name 
a particular port to which the Eng- 
lish, notwithstanding the renewal 
of hostilities, should have free ac- 
cess for a certain time, and whence 
they should be allowed to set sail 
for Great Britain.” His majesty is 
much beloved by his people, having 
the reputation of being a very hu- 
mane and equitable monarch; a 
good father, and an indulgent hus- 
band. His conduct towards La 
Fayette, however, will leave an in- 
delible stain upon his character, nor 
is the infamous partition of Poland 
defensible upon any principles of 
justice. 

The higher ranks of Society at 
Vienna vie with each other in the 
splendor of their equipages, the 
number of their retinue, and the 
sumptuousness of their entertain- 
ments, Knowledge appcars to be 
generally diffused, and both gen- 
tlemen and ladies display in their 
conversation a stock of varied in- 
formation. The Austrian ladies, 
Mr. Lemaistre says, are the hand- 
somest women he saw on the conti- 
nent: their countenances are ex- 


to which every individual was admitted without distinction. 
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pressive, and their complexions 
uncommonly fair; in short, they 
are only surpassed—by the unrival- 
led beauties of Great Britain. Their 
manners are elegant, and their con- 
versation is lively. French is uni- 
versally spoken by them as fluently 
2s German, and some are profi- 
cients in English. The best authors 
in these languages are familiar to 
them, and they converse on literary 
subjects without pedantry or aliec~ 
tation. 

At Vienna Mr. L. renewed his 
acquaintance with a young count 
and his lady, whom he bad known 
in London: 


«* They have ason who seems to have 
inherited the talents of his parents; while, 
like them, his person is slender and his 
health delicate. At five years old this 
wonderful boy, who may fairly be consi- 
dered asa prodigy, has read various books 
of science; is well acquainted with his- 
tory and music ; and is so versed in geo- 
graphy, for which ke has a particular 
turn, that he has lately, without any as- 
sistance, made a map of Vienna for Mrs. 
L., which I mean to keep as a curiosity. 
I begged him yesterday to tell me how I 
should return to England without touch- 
ing on the Hanoverian, French, or 
Dutch territories; and he insiantly traced 
on the globe the only remaining road, 


‘He sits on a carpet surrounded with his 


books: and when the gravest and most 
acute remarks fall from the lips of this 
little person, a spirit seems to speak, ra- 
ther than achild; and the fine expres- 
sion which sparkles in his countenance 
tends to increase the idea. Among oti.er 
singularities he has taught himself to 
write; but as his mode!s were bocks, he 
prints his letters, and begins from the 
right hand instead of the left. He was 
born at Vienna; but having been at. 
tended from his earliest infancy by a 


At these hours his 


antichamber was the resort of merchants, artizans, and peasants, each of whom was 
admitted in turn. Ifany of them had cause of complaint against the correpiion of a 
judge, or the oppression of a minister, and if he adduced proof of his charge, the 


king caused the most prompt and impartial justice to be awarded. 


M. Dutens res 


Jate:, in his Memoirs, a curious instance of this spirit of equity wlach occurred 


whilst he was charge des affaires at that court. 


Gustavys the Third of Sweden estas 


blished a similar custom also at the court of Stockholm. 
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nurse from Aberdeen, he usually speaks 
English, or rather Scotch,—his accent 
being completely northern. He also 
understands the German and French lan- 
guages; the latter of which he acquired 
with inconceivable facility.” 

After haying passed six wecks at 
Vienna, ina very agreeable manner, 
Mr. Lemaistre proceeded through 
Dresden to Berlin. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he arrived nere, than Mr. 
Jackson, the English minister, ad- 
vised him to set off for England 
with all possible expedition. The 
French armies were then on their 
march, and delay was dangerous. 
The advice was followed, and in 
three short days after his arrival at 
this splendid capital, Mr. L. re- 
turned with hurried steps towards 
his native country. » 
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The third volume is occupied 
with four Appendices: the first 


“gives a very brief account of the 


Pontine marshes; the second, an 
abridgement of principal facts in 
the history of Naples; the third, a 
descriptive and historical account 
of Mount Vesuvius; and the fourth, 
some account of the principal build- 
ings, statues, pictures, and anti- 
quities remaining at Rome in the 
year 1803, including catalogues of 
the most admired works of art still 
to be seen in the churches and pa- 
laces of that city. The first three 
of these articles would be thought 
too meagre for an Encycopledia: 
the fourth is on a larger scale, and 
is of useful reference. 


Account of the State of France and its Gowernment during the last three Years ; par- 
tcularly as it has Relation to the Belgic Provinces and the Treatment of the English. 


By Isrart Wors ey, detained as an Hostage. 


DURING the short peace of 
Amiens the press teemed with ac- 
counts of Paris and the French re- 

ublic: and it must be acknow- 
Fedgred that, with whatever politi- 
cal prejudices our countrymen 
crossed the Channel, they found so 
many sources of gratification in that 
metropolis, so much to charm the 
senses, to delight the’ imagination, 
and improve the taste; and they 
experienced moreover so much per- 
sonal attention, that the cynic was 
disarmed of half his severity, and 
the praise of Paris involuntarily 
escaped his lips. The tone and 
temper of accounts which, after 
their escupe or liberation, we shall 
have from those English who had 
the misfortune to have been de- 
tained prisoners on the breaking out 
of the present war, are likely to be 
of a very different nature. The 
treachery of their detention in the 
first instance, and the privations, 
cruelties, and insolences to which 
they have been exposed, must have 
stamped upon their minds the most 
unfavourable impressions, It will 
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be prudent therefore to read the 
descriptions they may give us with 
some caution: the range of their 
observation has probably been very 
confined, and confined too to scenes, 
circumstances,and characters, which 
are not likely to give a fair picture 
of the people. 

The imperial decree which was 
issued for arresting the English was 
worded in so ambiguous a manner, 
that it was executed very variously 
by the different constituted anthori- 
ties: in some places all the English 
were arrested indiscriminately ; in 
others, those only who had entered 
the country since the peace of Ami- 
ens, and in others, again, those 
only who had no fixed habitation 
and visible meaps of support. In 
some towns the men only were ar- 
rested; in others, entire families 
were hurried to the general depét. - 

When so much liberty is left to. 
subordinate ministers of the execu- 
tive, the grossest inequality of suf- 
ferance must ensue: the treatment 
of prisoners, and even their detena 
tion as such, seems to have been, 
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either intentionaliy or through care- 
Jessness, in a great measure en- 
trusted to the feelings and discre- 
tion of individuals. Those, there- 
fore, who could divest themselves 
of the feelings of humanity, and who 
Jooked only to promotion, thought 
they should no way so effectually 
recommend themselves to imperial 
patronage as by executing the de- 
crees of Bonaparté in the manner 
most conformable to what they 
thought were his inclinations. On 
several occasions Bonaparté had ex- 
pressed the strongest indignation 
against the English: on his visits to 
some of the towns at the breaking 
out of the war, he used to ask how 
many English were in the place, 
and had generally some surly remark 
in readiness to make upon them. 
He refused to enter one town till 
they were all sent away ; and in the 
department of the Pas de Calais laid 
a@ positive injunction on the prefect 
not to suffer a single Englishman to 
remain there. This display of ri- 
gor was in too many cases a sufti- 
cient hint that severe and cruel mea- 
sures would be grateful to the stern 
bosom of the despot. 

The case of Mr. Worsley seems 
to have been a peculiarly hard one: 
he had established a school in France 
immediately after the revolution, 
but returned to his own country 
when the frequent changes of the 
French government, and the severe 
measures of its rulers, no longer 
presented any security to indivi. 
duals. The peace of Amiens, how- 
ever, seemed to offer an opportu- 
nity for resuming his employment, 
and he once again established him- 
self at Dunkirk, where he had long 
resided before, and had been highly 
respected. This circumstance was 
nevertheless insufficient to protect 
him; he was arrested-—sent to Valen- 
ciennes—released—arrested again at 
Mons, separated from his family 
and sent to Verdun. Verdun is re- 
presented as an ill-built town, tbe 
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houses being small and low, and the 
streets, CXcept one, very narrow: 
the people are poor and frugal. Mr. 
Worsley does them the justice to 
say that they appeared to be honest, 
and that they did not discover any 
particular disposition to impose up- 
on the English, who were for the 
most part unacquainted with the 
French language, and with the va- 
lue of the articles they had occasion 
to purchase. The English were al- 
lowed to be at large after having 
signed a paper which purported that 
they would not attempt to go beyond 
the gates of the town: they were 
only required to go once a day, be- 
tween the hours of nine and twelve, 
to sign the muster-roll. Those who 
conducted themselves prudently 
might also obtain, under the slight- 
est pretences, a carte de sortir, with 
which they were allowed to go out 
of the town after twelve, and remain 
in the country till seven in the even- 
ing. In the summer of the year 
1805 there were about seven hundred 
prisoners at Verdun, nearly as man 
at Valenciennes, a thousand at Ga- 
vette, and about the same number 
elsewhere. ‘The government allow- 
ance was about a pound and a half 
of ammunition bread per day, which 
is acompound of wheat and rye, the 
common bread of the country, sweet 
and nourishing when well made. 
They had also an allowance of three 
pounds of beef per week, which was 
sometimes fat and good, but as con- 
tractors very much resemble each 
other in all countries, that is to say, 
people exposed to similar tempta- 
tions ave very likely to commit the 
same frauds, it not unfrequently 
happened that the provisions were 
of a very wretched and shameful 
quality. For a considerable time 
Mr. Worsley enjoyed a certain de- 
gree of liberty ; the shackles of his 
parole however were afterwards re- 
moved by the imposition of severer 
confinement, and he determined to 
attempt his escape. This, after 
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imminent hazard and actual detec- 
tion, he at length effected into Hol- 
jand. 

In the Belgic provinces, as in the 
interior of France, the landed pro- 
perty of the conmntry completely 
changed hands during the revolu- 


tion; one third of the terra firma, 


belonged to the church. The whole 
of this had been confiscated, and 
what had not been brought to the 
hammer was kept in the hands of 
commissioners for the service of go- 
vernment. ‘They had always been 
particularly careful to preserve thie 
ymmense forests with which France 
abounds; few of these had been 
sold, but their timbers were at 
Jencth felled in a most unmerciful 
and indiscrimiiate manner for the 
ports and dock-yards. Mr. W. says 
that ‘‘ so strong was the frenzy for 
the fabrication of a flotilla that 
should carry vengeance to the shores 
of England, that not the woods only 
were robbed of their pride, but even 
towns and villages were despoiled 
of their beautiful vistas and fa- 
vourite walks, and the ramparts of 
their shades, at once an ornament 
and a convenience to the inhabi- 
tants.” After this mad burst of en- 
thusiasm, the greater part of these 
unreasonable sacrifices answered no 
other end than that of building pri- 
vate houses, or filling the stackyards 
and fire-places of the commission- 
ers! Thus has the meditated mis- 
chief of the foe in some degree re- 
coiled on his own head. 

Heavy as are the taxes which 
France has imposed on her con- 
quered countries, there is yet a 
source of grief, says Mr. Worsley, 
which is more bitterly complained 
of :—** it is the cruel and heart- 
vending law of the conscription, 
which requires the inhabitants to 
part with their sons when arrived at 
the age of manhood, to fight the 
battles of a power they hate, and to 
die for a man whose yovernment 
they abominate.”’ The execution 
of the conscript laws is very rigid, 
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but not equally impartial: the pre- 
fect and the gend’armes are present 
to regulate the drawing, and it is in 
their power to Ict their favourites 
escape. Every child that is born 
within the French territories must 
by Jaw be carried to the town-house 
within twenty-four hours after its 
) 

birth, to be registered, and in order 
that the officer may ascertain its sex 
by inspection: the register however 
is often taken at the parent’s house. 
Besides a similar register of deaths, 
there is a correct statement of the 
population made out every year by 
the police-officer, and no one can 
enter a city or a town-ship unknown 
to the police. Thus it is impossible 
for any one to escape making his 
appearance when of age, and taking 
his chance forenrolinent. The mi- 
nister of war makes his annual re- 
port to the minister of the interior 
of the number of young men wanted 
for the ensuing year; this number 
is dividied according to the popula- 
tion of the departments, districts, 
towns, and communes. All young 
men of the age of twenty-one are 
required to be present ; in whatever 
country they are, or on whatever 
pretence absent, they must appear 
to take their chance, or they expose 
their parents to heavy penalties. 
Substitutes are obtained with con- 
siderable difficulty, and of course 
the price of them is very high: the 
term of service is limited to six 
years. 

The manufactories of Franec are 
represented as being in a very low 
state: during his consulate, Bona- 
parté issued edicts for their en- 
couragement, offering honours and 
rewards to such as bronght any par- 
ticular branch cf mechanics or ma- 
nufacture to perfection; indeed of 
the annual exhibition of choice ar- 
ticles at the Louvre we have all 
heard. For the present however 
his ardour on this subject has abated, 
and he seems in a great measure in- 
different to its interests, Glass, 
porcelain, and japgn wares are ina 
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state of high perfection; those of 
iron and steel are indifferent; for 
their fine linens and cloths, and, it 
may be added, for their dyes, the 
French have long been celebrated, 
whilst their common woollen cloths, 
the thread being il] spun, and the 
cotton articles, are very inferior to 
ours. The French have not that 
spirit of speculation and enterprise 
which infuses such life and vigor 
into the manufactories of this coun- 
try : money is at an exorbitant in- 
terest, and they will not risk a large 
capital on an uncertain return. 
English manufactured goods are, of 
course, in very high estimation, and 
it is probable they are not the less 
so for being prohibited under the 
severest penalties. One of the ob- 
jects which Bonaparté has in view 
in his strong prohibitory laws against 
the manufactures of this country, is 
doubtless to injure that commerce 
which he knows is the life and soul 
of it; but is it not also likely that 
he foresees irom such a prohibition 
a favourable influence on the manu- 
factures of his own country? Posi- 
tive encouragement by honours and 
rewards he has found insufticient ; 
that he should have withdrawn any 
of those rewards and honours, then, 
is no proof of his indifference. Ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, 
and he may fairly expect to set all 
the ingenuity and activity of the 
French in motion by prohibiting the 
introduction of English menufac- 
tures, and telling his people that the 
only way to have articles of a cer- 
tain quality is to make them them- 
selves, Notwithstanding that he 
keepsa little army of custom house 
officers on his frontiers, notwith-. 
standing that the introduction of 
contraband goods is punished by 
confiscation of the articles, and im- 
prisonment of the persons, - still 
smuggling is carried on to a consi- 
derable extent by the villages which 
jie on the borders of Holland. 

We rather suspect however that 
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Mr. Worsley has not done justice 
to the state of the manufactures of 
France. His accountat least differs 
a good deal from that given by the 
author of ** Paris as it was, and as it 
is,’ a work fraught with information, 
The Conservatory of Arts and Trade 
is an establishment of recent date, 
in which are collected, for public 
use, machines of every description 
employed in the saienied arts = 
this, together with the Society for 
the Encouragement of National In- 
dustry, on a similar but still more 
extensive scale than that for the en- 
couragement of Arts and Commerce, 
&c. instituted at London, have had 
a favourable influence on the French 
manufactories. The chemists have 
put the manufacturers in possession 
of new means of decomposing and 
recomposing substances, and very 
much reduced the price of them. 
Machinery also is carried to a high 
state of perfection: in adopting Sir 
Richard Arkwright’s system, the 
French have applied it to small ma- 
chines, which occupy no more room 
than a.common spinning wheel. 
The French mechanics have parti- 
cularly distinguished themselves 
since the revolution in making astro- 
nomical and philosophical instru- 
meuts, and in those which are em- 
ployed in coining. The clothiers 
have introduced woollen articles 
manufactured on a new plan, and 
the introduction into France of the 
Merino. sheep has much improved 
the quality of her wools. The silks 
of Lyons are said to surpass if pos- 
sible their former magnificence : 
brocaded silk is now made in a loom 
worked by ove man only, and a 
knitting loom has been invented, by 
means of which four hundred threads 
are interwoven with the greatest 
exactness by merely turning a winch. 
The cotton manufactories also are 
encreasing in number and in the 
perfection of their machinery. 

Mr. Worsley has unaccountably 
omitted to give any information as 
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to the state of agriculture in France. 
The fact is, extraordinary as it 
may appear, that, amidst the vicis- 
situdes of the revolution, agriculture 
kept progressively improvine. Even 
in the most turbulent periods, land 
enjoyed, and profited by the enjoy- 
ment of, those franchises which were 
unknown to itin the ages of the mo- 
narchy. In particular departments, 
where the storm of civil war’ beat 
with desolating and indiscriminate 
fury, agriculture no doubt suffered 
very severely, but it is fast recover- 
ing even there. Great landed pro- 
prietors, whom terror had compelled 
to flee their country, on recovering 
possession of their patrimony, have 
converted their parks into arable 
lands. The breed of horses is im- 
proving, and that of sheep is much 
attended to: the Merinos are intro- 
duced and crossed with the native 
breeds. The French, however, are 
much behind us in rural economy : 
the want of enclosure, together with 
the scanty use and ignorant manage- 
ment of the turnip crop, alone mark 
the most decided inferiority. 
_ The principal amusements of the 
Low Countries are peculiar to them- 
selves: arching is one of them, and 
accrtain game played with a ball; 
itis a remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with them that they are un- 
der the inspection of the officers of 
the police who attend as umpires of 
the game, and award the prize to the 
successful party ! 

The account given of the gend’ar- 
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meric is a curious one, and the fol- 
lowing, of a set of soldiers to whom 
we have nothing analogous in our 
service : 


«© THE French have some battalions 
of troops unlike any that we know : they 
are called Leapers, and are trained to 
the greatest agility and skill in corporeal 
movements: they accompany a corres- 
ponding number of cavalry into the field, 
whose horses are accustomed to carry 
double, and not to start when a man 
leaps up behind the rider. Their evo~ 
lutions are made with wonderful rapidity; 
they gallop away to the place where they 
are required to act, and immediately the 
Leapers jump down, form themselves 
intoaline of battle behind the horses, 
and become a separate army. When 
their orders are executed, or they weet 
with a repulse, they jump up again, each 
behind his companion, and are carried off 
in safety to another place. I: may well be 
conceived of what wonderful service 
these battalions must be to a General like 
Buonaparte, wi is present to command 
in his battles, and who retains, in the 
midst of carnage and contusion, the most 
perfect presence of mind, and has a per- 
ception of every favourable occurrence — 
in the day of battle. A contempt of the 
old military tactics, and a facility of im- 
proving these occurrences, have hitherto 
given him an advantage over the distin- 
guished Generals of his day, who have 
been governed by a system in which all 
the accidents of war cannot be calcu. 
lated.” 


On the whole we consider this as 
an unassuming little volume, not 
destitute of information. 


Arr. VII, Letters from France, written in the Years 1803 and 18043 including @ 
pariicular Account of Verdun, and the Situation of the British Captives in that City. 


By James Forses, Esy. FR. S. &e. 


OUR bookseller scarcely ever 
sends us a parcel in which we do 
not find three or four volumes of 
* letters from France ;” satiated al- 
most to sickness with the subject, 
it is not much to be wondered at if 
we opened these leaves with some 
little reluctance. A ray of hope, 
however, beamed upon us from the 
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preface, in which we found that 
something more might be expected 
than a mere addition to the “ thou- 
sand and one stories” which have. 
been already told about Paris. 

The principal motive of Mr. 
Forbes’s excursion was to com- 
plete at Paris the education of an 
only daughter who, together with 
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his lady, formed the companions of 
this luckiess journey. 

As Mr. F. takes a circuit through 
Holland and Flanders, in this less 
frequented track we flattered our- 
selves with the hope of obtaining 
much interesting information. We 
cannot say that our expectations 
have been altogether grattied: one 
is not much prepossessed in favour 
of a traveller who says in so many 
words, that “ the investigation of 
character is not auwong the objects 
of his continental progress.” In 
passing through a country whose 
political constitution has recently 
undergone so violent a change as 
that of Holland has; through a 
country once femed for the valour 
and high spirit of its heroes, but 
which has now lost for ever its rank 
among nations; which has fallen 
from its high state of independence 
to the lowest and most ignominious 
slavery; which has suffered itself, 
almost without resistance, to be 
chained to the car of the victor, and 
to be exposed to the derision or 
the scornful pity of the world ;— 
one would have thought that in 
passing through such a country, it 
would have been an object of pri- 
maty consideration, and permanent 
interest, to have marked the changes 
produced on the naticnal character 
by this heavy degradation. But 
no:—the attention of Mr. Forbes 
was fixed on other objects : we are 
accordingly informed that the herds 
of cattle which graze the rich pas- 
tures between Leyden and Haerlem, 
produce the most delicious butter; 


that the fish-markets in the latter. 


town are well supplied, and very 
neat ; that seven fine perch are sold 
for eighteen-pence; that a large 
carp was offered to Mr. Forbes him- 
self, whilst he was sitting at break- 
fast, for a shilling; and what is 
more, that it was alive, and eat 
bread from the hands of the com- 
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pany! Auriculas, hyacinths, ane- 
mones, and jonquils, are as much 
attended to by the Haerlem florists 
as ever they were ; but the rage for 
tulips is so much abated, that the 
highest price of a root which would 
formerly have fetched five thousand 
florins, is not above fifteen guineas ; 
and Maddocks the gardener, near 
London, asks twice as much!! 

From a French statistical work, 
which has been published at Paris 
since Holland received the fraternal 
embrace, Mr. Forbes has given us 
some particulars as to the popula- 
tion, commerce, &c. of the Bata- 
vian republic, as it was yet called at 
the period of these travels. Batavia 
occupies a tract of land and water 
containing seventeen hundred and 
twenty-eight square leagues*. The 
revenues (without including those 
appropriated to public works, such 
us the preservation of dykes, roads, 
sluices, &c.) amounted, in the year 
1801, to 71,353,319 florins. At the 
close of the eightcenth century, the 
army of the republic was estimated 
at 40,000 cuidliey and infantry ; and 
at the peace of 1802, 4 ships of 70 
guns, 9 of G0, 15 of 50, 7 of 40, 15 
of 36, and 19 smaller vessels, mount- 
ing altogether 2,500 guns, consti- 
tuted the entire navy. “ The soil 
in general, and especially near the 
sea, is produced by different sedi- 
ments loft by the waters, which, in 
various strata, cover ancient forests, 
houses, causeways, and towers ; and 
there have been frequently. discoy 
vered the skeletons of whales and 
other large fish, together with an- 
chors, wrecks of vessels, and curious. 
marine substances.” 

Holland possesses neither vine- 
yards, forests, quarries, nor mines 
of any consideration ; nor does it 
by any means produce a quantity of 
grain sufficient for the consumption 
of its people. The meadows and 
pastures are numerous and fertile ; 


* About three hundred leagues are under water. 
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and, by the vigilance of govern- 
ment, the markets are uniformly 
well supplied. The Dutch are an 
industrious people ; and the nature 
of their country has suggested a 
very ingenious and effectual pu- 
nishment for idleness. Disorderly 
persons are confined in houses of 
correction, where the men are em- 
ployed in rasping Brazil wood, and 
the women in spinning. Those who 
neglecttheir employment are in the 
first instance whipped: if stripes 
fail to stiniulate their industry, they 
are next shut inte a cellar, which, 
by slow degrees, is filled with water ; 
and this situation is so contrived, 
that the culprit can only keep his 
head above water by working hard 
at the pump! Who but a Dutch- 
man would ever have thought of 
such a punishment ? 

The streets in different cities are 
many of them intersected by canals, 
the waters of which are oftentimes 
very offensive. Mr. Forbes was so 
annoyed by the stench at Amster- 
dam, that he says he should hardly 
be tempted to live there, if the in- 
habitants would give him their 
town. Mills are employed to agi- 
tate these stagnant canals ; and by 
this means, according to Mr. F. they 
alleviate, in some degree, the very 
disagreeable effects of their fetid 
vapours. Amsterdam contains about 
277,000 inhabitants ; the city is for- 
tified towards the land by a wall 
and twenty-six bastions, each of 
which is surmounted by a windmill, 
and surrounded by a tossé of con- 
siderable breadth. Religious tole- 
ration extends throughout the whole 
republic, except in exclusion of the 
Socinians, who are no where allowed 
to exercise their profession, and all 
their books are prohibited under 
the severest penalties. In the city 
of Amsterdam are settled twenty- 
two thousand Jews, who are consi- 
dered as an industrious and wealthy 
part of the community. Mr. Forbes 
seems to entestain rather a singular 
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notion of religious toleration; for 
in the same page in which he as- 
serts its extension through the 
whole Batavian republic, we are told 
that no dissenters from the esta- 
blished church are allowed to have 
any civil appointment, or hold any 
ofice whatsoever under govern- 
ment! A character for toleration is 
obtained on very easy terms, ac- 
cording to Mr. Forbes. 

We have often heard of the neat- 
ness of Dutch villages; but in 
Broekland, a village in North Hol- 
land, it is carried to an excess of 
which we had formed no idea: in- 
deed the peculiarities of the Broek- 
landers are altogether curious and 
amusing enough. 


** ITS people seem almost to be a dif* 
ferent race of human beings. The fe- 
male dress consists of a cap of gauze, or 
very clear muslin, which, in front, is fit- 
ted close to the head by two broad clasps 
of geld, but falls gracefully behind, in 
long plaited folds: they expose but little 
hair except two curious ringlets on the 
temples, which artfully conduct the eye 
toa pair of large gold earrings. Their 
dresses abound in valuable chains, neck- 
laces, and bracelets of gold or other pre- 
cious materials; an innkeeper told us 
that when his wife paid her visits, the 
ornaments of her person generally a- 
mounted to five or six hundred crowns, 
On occasions of this kind, in order to 
avoid attention, the ladies usually cover 
their heads and shoulders with large black 
hoods,making anappearance by no means 
unlike the hooded snake of Hindostan: 
these hoods are thrown off on entering 
the house. The contrasted appearance 
of the hood and jewels, with the short 
swelling petticoats of the lower Dutch 
females,present a very different costume 
from that of the demi-nud ladies of Lon- 
don and Paris. Neatness and cleanii- 
ness are the general characteristicsof the 
Dutch, but in North Holland these ex- 
cellent qualities are carried to such an 
height, that one might eat from off the 
pavements of the streets. This excessive 
cleanliness struck our notice immediately 
upon our landing at Buyksloot, but our 
admiration of it was mych increased at 
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Broek, cr Broeklands, The latter vil- 
Jage was indeed our principal attraction 
in North Holland; and we accordingly 
hired a light pleasure-waggun to take us 
thither in our way to Saardam. ‘The 
country consists entirely of marshy plains, 
without trees or hedges: but a firm, nar- 
row road, sonewhat raised, soon brought 
us to Broek, which is altogether the most 
singular and whimsical place I ever be- 
held. 

*“ The houses, amounting to about 
three hundred, are entirely isolated; nor 
are any two of them alike. Each house 
generally stands in the centre of a little 
garden, containing parterres laid out in 
scrolls and figures, bordered by box- 
shrubs, shells, coloured beads, and glass, 
which being intermingled with verdant 
turf, produce a very curious effect; 
some of these beds were varied with the 
choicest flowers. The houses are built 
of wood, and in the most grotesque 
forms: they are painted with different 
colours, but the green seemed to predo- 
minate. The slates or tiles upon the 
roofs are glazed, and, whenthe sun shines 
they produce a dazzling, and very un- 

leasant effect. The church is situated 
in the centre of the village, and is a neat 
structure, with windows of painted glass 
yepresenting the cruelties that were per- 
petrated in this place by the Spaniards. 
Lhe narrow streetsareall smoothly paved 
with bricks of a pale colour that are kept 
as clean as the floor of a drawing-room: 
no person is even permitted to spit in the 
streets, and they are not ofa sufficient 
breadth to allow the passage of any car- 
riage. 

“A little rivulet called de Havenrak, 
passes through the village to the Vyver, 
which is a lake surrounded by the best 
houses, and whose banks partake of the 
general local neatness. Delighted as we 
were with this extraordinary place, we 
were absolutely astonished at the univer- 
sal silence which every where prevailed; 
not the smallest noise was to be heard, 
nor a human form tobe seen; and, 
though in broad day-light, the stillness 
and solitude of night reigned all around. 
We even entered the gardens, gathered 
the flowers, and tock up the sheils and 
beads, which composed their variegated 
beds, without molestation.” 


‘*We peeped through the shutters 
and half-drawn curtains of the windows 
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which were next the gardens, but not a 
human being was to be seen. This place 
in reality appeared to us far more me- 
lancholy than did the ideal city which is 
described in the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment, in whose streets all the inha- 
bitants were turned into stone; for in the 
fabulous city there were at least the re- 
semblances of men, but here we saw 
nothing except neatness, that cou'd for 
a moment encourage the idea of its being 
an inhabited place, and yet its population 
is estimated at a thousand, men, women, 
and children. .At the close of our pe- 
rambulation we could with truth assert, 
that we had seen buc one old woman, 
two men, and a boy. 

** At length, observing something like 
the contents of a grocer’s shop painted 
upon a door, we resolved to attempt the 
purchase of a little sugar-candy, and we 
luckily succeeded. Upon our knocking 
at the door a middle-aged woman, nicely 
dressed in the fashion of the place, ap- 
peared, and conducted us to her shop ia 
the back part of the house, which was 
cleanliness itself, and there we made our 
little purchase. She permitted us, how- 
ever, to enter it with our shoes on, a 
privilege very seldom allowed; for even 
her own son is obliged to put on slippers 
whenever he returns home before he is 
permitted to pass into the dwelling. 1€ 
any dirt or sand is observed to have been 
left on the spot where a stranger has 
trod, though it should be without the 
house, a servant attends to wipe it away. 

** [have since been informed that the 
inhabitants of Broek are united by some 
religious and political opinions peculiat 
to themselves. Though they are members 
of the established Dutch church, they 
profess a devotion and retirement which 
they think more conformable to primi- 
tive Christianity. They carefully avoid 
becoming victims to, or in any wise con- 
taminated by the fascinating pleasures of 
the world. They appear to blend in one 
system the tenets of the Calvinist, Mo- 
ravians, and Quakers. Many of then 
are wealthy, and all of them are charita- 
ble: they intermarry in their own vil- 
lage, and shoulda stranger engage the 
affections of a B: ockland girl, he can only 
obtain her fortune by consenting to settle 
in the place. By these means most of 
the families are united, and strangers in 
a great measure, if not altogether, ex- 
cluded. 
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« Whenever the carriage of a stranger 
zpproaches, the window-shuttersare clo- 
sed, and the females retire to the back 
apartments; they are extremely modest 
and diffident, and as they never associate 
with foreigners or strangers, they are 
very ignorant of those manners and cus- 
toms which differ from their own: the 
men are said to be equally shy and re- 
served; but amongst their own family 
circles both sexesare free, convivial, and 
cheerful.” , 

A French traveller tells a story of 
these Broeklanders, which corrobo- 
rates Mr. Ferbes’s narration. We 
shall translate it from the original, 
in which the latfer gentleman has 
given it: the old pastor of the pa- 
Tish being dead, his successor with 
great assiduity endeavoured to eon- 
ciliate the esteem and confidence 
of his parishioners. To his great 
mortification and regret, however, 
he too plainly perceived that his 
utmost efforts proved in vain. Equal- 
ly astonished and distressed, he en- 

uired of one of the oldest pa- 
rishioners, what could be the cause 
of the coldness and dissatisfaction 
which his flock testified towards 
him. After a good deal of hesita- 
tion, the honest peasant said to him, 
‘Sir, we all know that you are a 
very learned gentleman, and that 
you understand Latin and Greek 
perfectly well—but you don’t pull 
off your shoes before you get into 
the pulpit, as your predecessor did, 
who always put on a pair of slip- 
pers, which are kept expressly for 
that purpose, and which you will 
find standing in one corner of the 
vestry.’ 

The Dutch Jews, however, are 
not more cleanly than the English 
one’s: nothing can be more oiten- 
’ give than the Jewish part of Amster- 
dam, the whole of it appears to be 
covered with rotten fish, decayed 
vegetables, and disgusting objects 
of every description. 

Mr. Forbes proceeds, by hasty 
journeys through Utrecht, Antwerp, 
and Brussels, and arrives at Paris on 


the 24th of May, 180°. The impe- 
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rial decree for detaining the Eng- 
lish as hostages for those French- 
men who had been captured by us 
before the declaration of war, was is- 
sued two days before, namely on 
the 22nd. Mr. Forbes knew nething 
of the fate which awaited him (and 
which he might easily have avoided 
by passing from Brussels into Ger- 
many, had intelligence of the decree 
there reached him) until he arrived 
at his hotel, where the countenance 
of his host presaged some distress- 
ing news, as he silently conducted 
him to his apartments. 

Immediately on hisarrival, to have 
received a peremptory order to quit 
the capital which had been the ob- 
ject of his journey, and then to re- 
linquish those advantages on behalf 
of his daughter which Mr. Forbes 
seemed to be on the point of ob- 
taining, would have been a very 
cutting mortification. 

But through the politeness of Ge- 
neral Junot, the commandant of Pa- 
ris, Mr. F., on explaining the pur- 
pose of his visit, was allowed to re- 
side within the metropolis, and if 
he chose it, to pass the day at any 
of the neighbouring villages, giving 
his parole to sleep every night with- 
inthe city. Of this indulgence he 
very gladly availed himself, and of 
course saw the wonders of Paris and 
its vicinity ; these are described, 
but the description has been so often 
before us of late, that it has lost 
much of its interest by losing all its 
novelty. 

Mr. Forbes had a brother in cap- 
tivity at Tours : with some difficulty 
he obtained from the minister of 
war a passport on parole for six 
weeks absence. This was em- 
ployed in paying a visit to his rela- 
tive and the account of this excur- 
sion is among the most entertaining 
parts of these volumes. 

An air of melancholy still reigns 
through the country? some of the 
edifices are indeed recovering from 
the dilapidations which they suffer- 
ed during the revolution, but every 
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where are to be seen the mournful 
vestiges of sacrilegious rage : naked 
walls, and broken windows, muti+ 
lated statues; and violated monu- 
ments, still bring to memory the 
days of terror. ‘I'he ancient castles 
are many of them in the same ruin- 
ous state as the churches are: the 
old nobility live on the wreck of 
their fortunes, and chateaus which 
once rung with festivity are now 
comfortless and desolate ; they have 
wllen into the hands of persons une- 
qual to their new situation, and are 
told, haif-furnished, and unsocial. 

This however is not the case uni- 
versally: Mr. Forbes visited seve- 
ral which are supported with some- 
thing of their ancient splendor. The 
castle of Maintenon, situated about 
four leagues from Chartres, is in- 
debted for its principal beautics to 
the celebrated lady whose name it 
bears. 


“ She left it to her niece Francoise 
d’Aubigné, who married 1698 the Duc de 
Noailles, from whom it descended to 
Monsieur de Noailles, the present owner; 
who, after being ambassador at the courts 
of Vienna and London, and filling seve- 
ral high stations under the French mo- 
narchy, lost his ducal honours at the re- 
volution, and now resides here as a pri- 
vate country gentleman. He never vi- 
sits Paris, nor interferes, in the slightest 
degree, with state affairs, nor ever con- 
verses on political subjects; but spends 
the evening ofhis life in the bosom of his 
family, in acts of benevolence amang his 
neighbours, in reflecting on the extraordi- 
nary scenes he has lately witnessed, and 
in lamenting the death of the best of mo- 
thers and most amiable of women, who 
suffered under the guillotine at the age of 
eighty-lour.” 

We shall transcribé a part of the 
description of the castle of Chenon- 
geaux where Mr. Forbes and his 
yarty were received with all the me 
costes and freedom which marked 
the old French character, by the 
hosts who were celebrating the birth 
day of the heir apparent to the do- 
main. 

Axy. Rev. Von. V. 
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- “ Weare just returned froma pleasant 
excursion to Chenonceaux, Amboise, 
and Chanteloup; the two laiterI have 
already described, and shall not trouble 
you with a repetition; but some account 
of the former, which is a very celebrated 
chateau, onthe river Cher, about eight 
leagues from Tours, may not be uninte- 
resting. It was built by Thomas Bo- 
hier, grand financier and chamberlain to 
four successive kings of France, Louis 
XI. Charles VU. Louis XII. and Fran- 
cis 1. by whom it was purchased for his 
beautiful mistress Diane de Potiers, Du- 
chesse de Valentinois, and fitted up with 
all the taste and elegance of those times, 
But Catharine de Medicis being ena- 
moured of the Situation of Chenonceaux, 
bought the chateau of Chaumont in 
1559, and exchanged it with Diana for 
this castle, which she grealy enlarged, 
and it became one of tue royal palaces: 
it afterwards passed into the family of 
Vendome: and last!y into that of Mon- 
sicur Du Pin, farmer-general in the reign 
of Louis the Fifteenth,whose descendanss 
continue to occupy it. 

©The road from Tours to Chenon- 
ceaux runs for three leagues on the south 
banks of the Loire, and then, striking in 
among tue verdant meadows nearer the, 
Cher, continues in a tract between the 
rivers, which is about three miles in. 
breadth, and agreeably diversified with 
trees, meadows, corn-fields, and vine- 
yards. The rivers were enlivened by 
boats 2nd barges, laden with the riches 
of Touraine; the husbandmen were 
ploughing their light fertile soil with 
only a yoke of asses, while their wives 
and daughters manured the fields, or 
scattered the grain for ensuing crops. 
Agriculture, in this country, seems to 
give very little trouble, and the women 
take the greatest share in it. Such was 
the scene in the lovely valley between 
the Loire and the Cher, while the hills 
on either side were alive with the old 
and young of both sexes, gathering the 
grapes and preparing for the vintages 
nor should the pasiures below be tor 
golten, which were covered with flocks 
and herds) A more rural and pleasing 
landscape is seldom seen; and a travel- 
ler must be fastidious indeed who is not 
deligined with it The towns and vil- 
lages look well at a distance, but disap- 
point on a nearer approach, as the streets 
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are, in general, narrow and dirty, end 
the houses indifferent The kind of 
village, so interesting in England, is sel- 
dom seen in France. 

“This sweet valley atlength brought us 
within view of the turretsof Chenonceaux, 
rising above the surrounding woods and 
near it we found a smail village with a 
comfortable inn, where we quitted our 
carriage and walked through an avenue 
to the castle, which is situated in the bed 
of the Cher. Castles on the banks of 
yivers are not uncommon, nor castellated 
islands in lakes; but Chenonceaux comes 
under neither of those descriptions, being 
actually built upon a bridge of six arches 
in the river, through @which the barges 
sail under the lower apartments of the 
castle. It is approachable only by a 
draw-bridge on either side, and, before 
the use of fire-arms, might have been 
deemed impregnable; but its preserva~ 
tion, during the late revolutiouary phren- 
zy, proceeded from a better cause: while 
the castles and palaces of the unfortunate 
Louis, and his degraded nobles, were le- 
velled tothe ground,Chenonceaux,though 
once a royal mansion, and still adorn- 
ed with numerous insignia of monarchy, 
remained untouched: it was saved in- 
deed by a principle; which too seldom 
operated in the breasts of those modern 

andals; a respect for virtue and old age 
personified tn Madame Du Pin, its vene- 
rable owner, who was then approaching 
her nineiieth year. Blessed with all her 
faculties, and endeared to every rank of 
society by her amiable qualities, she was 
permitted to dwell in safety, and to die 
in peace in 1799, in the ninety-third year 
of her age. 

‘¢ Madame Du Pin was a patroness of 
filerature, art, and science. She was the 
friend of Rousseau, who paid long visits 
to Chenonceaux; and the woods which 
he frequented, loved, and sung, became 
more dear to her, and more interesting 
to her friends. 

“ On entering the castle we were 
conducted to along gallery, built by Ca- 
therine de Medicis, graced by a number 
of Turkish and Perstan paintings, and a 
few French portraits: those of the late 
royal family, for many generations, hung 
there at the commencement of the revo- 
ution; but, after being for some time 
concealed in the theatre, were burned by 
desire of the good old lady, to prevent 
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further depredations : they were valued at 
150,000 livres. This gallery occupies 
the whole breadth of the river, and ter- 
minates at the opposite draw-bridge, 
leading toa part of the garden, where 
cypresses, yews, and weeping willows, 
overshadowed the tomb of the late vene- 
rable proprietor; who, at her own de- 
sire, was interred in this spot, now for 
evcr consecrated, as the inscription cx- 
presses. 
** Aux Virtus, au Genie, aux Graces !” 


The sarcophagus is after the antique: a 
bassv-relicvo on one side represents a fe- 
male in a pensive attitude, contemplating 
a monument, surmounted with the ser 
pent, the emblem of eternity, and a fune- 
ral pall or manile. 


The opposite side is thus inscribed: 


Louise Marie Madeleine Guillelmine De 
Fontaine Du Pin, née a Paris 1707. 
Morte & Chenoneeaux, 1799. 

Par ses petits meveux 1802. 


“ After visiting the sepulchre of this 
most respectable woman, we re-entered 
the castle, and saw the kitchens and offi- 
ces below, with the ancient prison, and 
the cold bath, of Catherine de Medicis; 
the river rushed under the whole, and 
was visible through some apertures in 
the floor. We then ascended an ole 
sta-case of large stones, to the family 
apartments, which contain a hetcrogene- 
ous assemblage of furniture for many ge- 
nerations, from the gold chair of state 
once occupied by Francis the First, to the 
fashionable ornaments of the present 
day.” 

In many of the hilly districts of 
France we have seen, as we have 
also in some parts of this country, 
little huts excavated out of the rock 
by the road side. On the banks of 
the Loire in the Touraine, wine cel- 
lars, cottages, and even gemtlemen’s 
houses are to be seen entirely hewf 
out of the rock. Mr. F. took the 
sketch of a villa consisting of three 
stories, each containing a suite of 
four or five large rooms, with re- 
cesses, chimney pieces, and other 
ornaments. The front is neatly fit. 
ted with doors and glass windows ; 
the ascent to each floor is by a flight 
of rocky steps without, leading to a 
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terrace in front of the apartment. 
The stairs and general face of this 
singular habitation, says Mr. F. were 
softened by vines trained over the 
windows in flaunting festoons of 
purple grapes, enriched by the au- 
tumnal leaves of crimson, green, 
and gold, in endless variety. T-he 
wine-vaultsand caverns beneath this 
house are of great extent; and its 
rocky surface is covered with vine- 
yards, and orchards ofapples, pears, 
peaches, almonds, walnuts, and 
mulberries, which actually form the 
roof of this romantic villa, and the 
surrounding cottages. Those large 
estates of the nobility, which, amidst 
the wreck of the revolution did not 
fall into the hands of generals and 
bankers, are divided into smail lots 
from the fourth part of an acre up- 
wards ; “‘ and many an humble vil- 
Jager living in these rocky cells 
looks down upon his little domain 
below,comprising vineyard,orchard, 
garden, and corn-field, within the 
compass of half an acre: a centi- 
nuation of these small estates for 
many miles together on the banks of 
the Loire gives a singular effect to 
the landscape.” 

“ The vintage throughout France ge- 
nerally commences with the new year, 
the first day of Vendemiaire,which takes 
place on the autumnal equinox, after the 
complementary days, which this year 
amounted to six: An. 12 de la Repub- 
lique Francaise, therefore began on the 
24th of September, 1803, and with it the 
vintage in Touraine, a country every 
where abounding with vineyards. The 
extensive plains, the gentle hills, and 
winding vailies, fertilized by the Loire, 
the Cher, and the Indre, however they 
may locally vary in corn and pasture, all 
produce wines of different quality, price, 
and flavour: indeed the whole aspect of 
this highly-tavoured district is a pertect 
garden; or rather a continued succession 
of villas, farms, and cottages, situated in 
the centre of a little domain, which ex- 
tends from two to fifteen or twenty acres; 
although the general proporition is pers 
haps from five to ten. ‘These are diver- 
sified according to the nature of the soil 
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and aspect, into patthes of corn, vine- - 
yards, gardens, and orchards; but the 
vine every where predominates: here 
no ‘ desart idle’? is to be seen, nor in« 
deed a single acre of heath or useless 
plain; but for miles together you walk 
from vineyard to vineyard, amidst a pros 
fusion of nature’s choicest gifts. You 
may eat as much fruitas you please with« 
out interruption. It is even thought a 
good omen, by the owners of the vines 
yards, when a stranger enters them and 
refreshes himself with the fruit. But if 
the grapes should cloy; every tree you 
see is anapple, pear; peach, plumb, or 
almond: these, with walnuts and filberts, 
are the autumnal regale, atter the sums 
mer months have présented a succession 
of strawberries, cherries, apricots; and 
smaller fruits. In India, during the sea« 
son, I have seen a profusion of mangos, 
and known them sold in Guzerat at a 
rupee for one hundred and forty pounds 
weight; and in Italy the luxuriant vines 
display their purpie clusters hanging in 
rich festoons from tree to tree, in a more 
picturesque manner than is seen in the 
dwarfy vineyards of Touraine; but ne- 
ver did I behold such abundance and 
variety as on the banks of the Loire, 
where we must exclaim; 


‘Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfin’d, 
And spreads a common feast for all that live! 


**Such is the delightful picture of a 
country now heightened by the joy of 
thevintage; a season of pleasure through- 
out all the south of Europe, but carried 
to the greatest height in France, from 
the peculiar propensity of its inhabitants 
to the enjoyment of music, dancing, and 
festivity. During the former govern- 
ment a humane traveller has remarked 
that, ‘in spite of poverty and oppres- 
sions a happy enthusiasm, a charming 
madness, and perfect oblivion of care are 
diffused all over the kingdom; and were 
it not for the tattered clothes and ema- 
ciated countenances of the peasants, the 
traveller who views them in the vintage 
season, would imagine their situation as 
enviable as that which has been related 
of the shepherds of Arcadia.” 

«The vineyards in France afe so 
extensive as to produce annually about 
13,687,500 muids of wines of various 
quality and price. The wines most es- 
teemed for the table are from Cham- 
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pagne, Bourgogne, aud Bourdeaux. Pro- 
vence, and the southerh provinces pro- 
duce Muscat, Hermitage, Frontignac, 
Lunel, and many other rich wines. From 
the worst, in various departments, they 
make branily and vinegar. A few vine- 
yards in the vicinity of Tours sometimes 
yield five and twenty casks, of sixty 
gallons each, per acre: but the average 
In a good vintage is from ten to twelve. 
The frost during the two last springs has 
so injured the vines, that this autumn, an 
acre seldom produces more than three or 
four of these casks. The vallies and 
Jow lands furnish the most grapes, but the 
wine is of an inferior quality; while the 
vines on the stony hills, though less a- 
bundant, produce a liquor of superior 
strength and flavour: the best vineyards 
at Vouvray are valued at an hundred 
pounds an acre; those in the lower si- 
tuations only at forty, fifty, or sixty; but 
there are some vineyards near Bour- 
deaux estimated at five hundred pounds 
sterling per acre, from the very superior 
quality and high price of wine. The 
white grapes are a!) pressed immediately 
on being gathered, and the juice poured 
into casks to ferment and refine. The 
black grapes for thered wine, are general, 
ly kept a week or ten days in largeiubs, to 
heat and ferment, before the juice is ex- 
pressed; which in itself is white, but by 
continuing so Jong in a state of fermen- 
tation with the dark skins, acquires its 
rich colour; and if not red enough, the 
crimson juice of the Tent grape is added 
to heighten it. Some of the poor white 
wines are transformed into red by a mix- 
ture of the Tent grapes, which, in smail 
patches, are planted in most vineyards 
for this purpose; and their crimson 
leaves and black clusters intermingling 
with the verdant foliage of the other 
vines, pfoduce a pleasing variety. After 
the white wines are expressed from the 
gtapes, the remains are given to the 
vine-dresser; who adds a certain pro- 
portion of water, lets them stand for 
some time, and then extracts a small 
wine for the use of his family.” 

At the delightfal villa of his bro- 
ther, and in the enjoyment of do- 
mestic happiness the chains of cap- 
tivity were lightly felt ; but notwith- 
staiding an Indefinite extension of 
his indulgence, Mr. Forbes at length 
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thought it prudent to return with 
his family to Paris. They took the 
road by Vendome and Chartres, 
though less interesting than that by 
Blois and Orleans, as it had the 
charm of novelty to recommend it: 
the party passed a fortnight at Ver- 
sailles, and of course visited Marli, 
St. Cloud, and Malmaison. St. 
Cloud suffered less from revolution- 
ary fury thanany of the royal palaces, 
and as Bonaparte has selected it for 
his principal summer residence, it 
has been completely repaired, and 
the gardens have been improved by 
additional decoration. If St. Cloud 
does rot boast of the extent, magni- 
ficence, and splendid embellishments 
of Versailles, it is said to rival that 
palace in elegance and comfort ; 
Ht contains several good pictures, 
and the furniture, which is new, is 
very costly and superb. The fa- 
vourite retreat of the Emperor is 
Malmaison, which was purchased 
by Madame Bonaparte during her 
husband’s absence in Egypt. In 
its extent and outward appearance it 
is exceeded by the villas of many 
private gentlemen in England ; with. 
in, allis elegance, simplicity, and 
neatness. 

The time was new arrived when 
greater severity was exercised to- 
ward the English, and on the 7th of 
December Mr. Forbes received a 
positive and irrevocable order to re- 
pair within six days to Verdun. On 
the second morning of his journey, 
and within a few leagues of St. Denis 
he saw a wolf devouring the carcase 
of some large animal. These fero- 
cious creatures-are far from being 
extirpated in France ; the forest of 
Fontainbleau, which is only fifteen 
leagues from Paris abounds them-: 
and a child in its vicinity was very 
lately carried off by one. The ra- 
vages which these animals formerly 
committed, induced proprietors to 
build their farm-houses and the ap- 
purtenances in the shape of a quad- 
rangle, so that stock might be safely 
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shutup at night in thecentral square. 
Such is the general construction at 
present. 

Mr. Worsley, whose account of 
the state of France we have noticed 
in another place, says, in-Cham- 
paigne and the province of the Ar- 
dennes where the forests are larve, 
wolves are still pretty numerous, 
and when hunger obliges them to 
travel from home they commit 
great depredations. It ‘sometimes 
happens that they go mad, when 
the effect of their rage is dreadful 
and almost certain Feath to those 
who happen to approach them. A 
reward is paid by government for 
every one that is killed, and double 
the sum is allowed for a female. 

Mr. Forbes says that wolves are 
seldom seen in the northern depart- 
ments, and never except in the win- 
ter when they are driven from the 
forests by the want of food ; he was 
at Verdun during the winter, and as- 
serts that a week seldom passed, and 
sometimes not two days without the 
skins of them being hroucht into be 
sold to the furriers. ° 

Mr. Forbes occupied the house of 
a gentleman who had been ranger of 
the forests round Verdun for nearly 
forty yeays; the latter described 
them as being stocked with wolves 
which frequently molest the villages 
and sometimes enter the suburbs. 
In the extreme hot weather of Au- 
gust, 1803, two of these animals, 
probably mad from thirst, entered 
the village of Fleuri, about four 
miles from Verdun, and bit thirteen 
persons before they were destroyed. 
Seven of them, says Mr. Forbes, 
died shortly after of hydrophobia ; 
one of these ferocious animals was 
destroyed by a brave young fellow 
while in the act of biting a girl in 
the street: the youth seized him by 
the neck and killed him on the spot : 
unfortunately, the girl fell an early 
victim, and five months eels 
her intrepid champion was alarmed 
ky symptoms of hydrophobia, and 
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died in a few days. Black wolves 
were formerly secn in Lorraine but 
they are almost as rare now as the 
black tyger in Hindostan : the pea- 
sants near Verdun wear caps and 
gloves of wolfskin with the tails 
hanging behind as an ornament to 
the head. There are also deer in 
the neighbouring woods, and aban- 
dance of wild boars, which the Eng- 
lish prisoners sometimes obtained 
permission to hunt. 
he account here given of the 
state of the prisoners at Verdun cor- 
responds with Mr. Worsley’s, which 
we have roticed in the present vo- 
lume: their captivity, far from 
being unnecessary grievops, was 
on all occasions alleviated as much 
as possible by the humanity of the 
commandant of the town, General 
Winion, a name which ought never 
to be pronounced by an Englishman 
without emotions of respect and gra- 
titude, for the uniformattentionwhich 
he shewed to the comfort of such of 
our countrymen as were commit- 
tedtehis charge. The English bad 
various amusements, racing,dancing, 
theatricals, &c. ; and a large college 
hall was commodiously fitted up as 
a place of public worship, where a 
numerous congregstion regularly 
attended diyine seryice, witch was 
performed every sunday morning 
by one of the captive clergymen, 
Among the many prisoners who 
were confined at Verdun, some no 
doubt would be anxious to effect 
their escape even in violation of a 
parole, forgetful of the consequences 
which might be expected to fall 
upon the heads of their more ho- 
nourable countrymen whom they 
left behind. About efghty miles 
fram, Verdun is a lofty rock with a 
flat surface, on which stands the so- 
litary fortress, Bice; this place 
was always held up as an object of 
terror to English delinquents, who 
were immediately hurried thither if 
detected in any attempt to escape. 
Mr. F. says that when he was at Ver- 
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dun, there were at least sixty of our 
ill-fated countrymen confined there 
in dusgeons, besides a few other 
gentlemen who had the indulgence 
of walking on its walls, and enjoying 
the extensive prospects over iis 
dreary environs. Individuals also 
were daily selected and sent without 
warning to this frightful fortress, un- 
informed of their offence, and many 
of them totally unconscious of any 
irregularity. ‘The attempts af some 
of the English to escape curtailed 
the privileges of those which remain- 
ed prisoners; and an instance or 
two which occurred of the violation 
of 4 parole very naturally rp 1s 
ted the French gavernment and in- 
creased its suspicions. 

After Mr, Forbes had remained at 
Verdun about four months, he ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Carnot, pre- 
sident of the national institute, the 
result of which shows in what esti- 
mation literary and scientific pur- 
suits are held in France, This let- 
ter isa curious one, and we shall 
transcribe it; it affords an evidence 
of such industry as modern times we 
believe but rarely afford : 


“« Sir, In consequence of a letter I have 
just received from a member of the Royal 
Society in England, I take the liberty of 
inclosing a copy of one sent to him by our 
worthy president Sir Joseph Banks: in 
which he says that he intends writing to 
you to intreat your interest in my behalf, 
by obtaining an order for my return to 
England. 

‘« Such an introducion from our presi- 
dent has induced me to trouble you with 
the present address, and to inform you 
of a few particulars respecting my situ- 
ation, amongst the number of my coun- 
trymen, who are involved in the same 
calamity with myself, in consequence of 
the present unhappy war; a repre-enia- 
tion which, I trust, will have some 
weight with men so justly celebrated for 
their cultivation of the arts and sciences. 

«In the public offices at Paris, and at 
Verdun, my name and situation are thus 
inserted; ‘Mr. James Forbes, (Gentil- 
homme), Fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
quarian Societies in London, and of the 
Arcadian Society at Rome, , 
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«T lefi England before I had attained 
my six'eenth year, and with some know- 
of drawing, and an ardent desire to ex 
plore foreign countries, L travelled for a 
space of nearly twenty years in different 
parts of Asia, Africa, and America; en- 
deavouring to investigate the manners 
and customs of the inhabitants, to study 
the natural history, and delineate the 
principal places, and picturesque scenes 
in the various regions I visited. To these 
I added the costume of the natives, toge- 
ther with coloured drawings of the beasts, 
birds, fish, insects, fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables, produced in such infinite vae 
riety in those distant climes. During 
this period I resided a long time amongst 
the Brahmins in Hindostan, at a conside- 
rable distance from the European settle- 
ments; where I had an opportunity of 
observing the modes of life, and the pe- 
culiar tenets of that singular people. 

“* Twenty years are now elapsed since 
I returned from thence to my native 
country, when, not having visited the 
continent of Europe, I leit England a 
few years ago in order to view the clas- 
sical scenes of Italy, the romantic re- 
gions of Switzerland, and the extensive 
tracts of Germany; but, on account of 
the late war, I could not then enter 
France. 

**In April, 1804, when peace fortu- 
nately resumed her empire over the con- 
tending nations of Europe, I accompa- 
nied my wife and daughter to Holland ; 
and, from thence, being ignorant of the 
renewal of hostilities, arrived at Paris 
the day after that in which the English, 
then in France, were made prisoners. 
I was instantly compelled to share the 
same fate, and am now with my family 
at Verdun. 

‘« My drawings, and the descriptions 
of them, which were made during these 
travels, fill upwards of fifty-two thou- 
sand pages, and are contained in one 
hundréd and fifty folio volumes, all the 
work of my own hands ; and these la- 
bours obtained me the honour of being 
elected a member of the Royal and An- 
tiquarian Societies of London. My 
friends have insisted upon my making 
the public acquainted with these re- 
searches, and, previous to my leaving 
England, I had devoted some time toa 
selection of the most interesting parts, 
which I was preparing for the press. Jn 

















NAUFRAGIA, BY JAMES STANIER CLARKE, F.R.S. 


that state they now await my return, 
when I hope to complete the arduous 
undertaktng. 

“«* Not knowing, Sir, that I should be so 
fortunate as to have the present access to 
you, and having suffered much in re- 
spect to my health, on the 11th of Ven- 
tose I addressed a letter to General Ber- 
thier, Minister of War, requesting per- 
mission to drink the waters of Buréges, 
but I have not yet been honoured wish an 
answer. Could you, Sir, have the good- 
ness to procure me this favour, and still 
more, could you second the wishes of 
the President and Members of the Royal 
Society, by enabling me to return to Eng- 
land, before declining years render me 
incapable of finishing my undertaking, 
you will confer _ greatest obligation on, 

Sir, 
Your most oblized, 
And most obedient servant, 
JAMES FORBES. 


VervuN, 
2ist Germinal, An 12, 
1ith April, 1504. 


il 


This letter, which General Wirion 
kindly desired might be delivered to 
M. Carnot by his own aid-de-camp 
at Paris, produced a very polite re- 
ply from M. Cuvier, secretary to the 
national institute. It was dated on 
the 9th of May, and on the 14th of 
June, General Wirion sent a Gens 
@ armes to Mr. Forbes, announcing 
the joyful tidings, that he had re- 
ceived from government a passport 
and an order for his release. Mr. 
Forbes set off for Paris, and his op- 
tion was confined to one of two ports, 
Morlaix or Rochelle, for embarka- 
tion; he preferred the former, and 
returned in safety to his native coun- 
try; where we lupe he will enjoy 
health and leisure to complete that 
arrangement of his papers for pub- 
lication, which must be the natural 
desire of a man who has collected 
such a mass of materials. 


Art. VIII. Naufragia, or Historical Memoirs of Shipwrecks, and of the providet- 


tial Deliverance of Vessels. 


WE censured Mr. Stanier Clarke 
for inserting in the first volume of 
this work the fabulous stories of 
Robert a Machin and of Captain 
Richard Falconer. Upon this sub- 
ject he now makes the following re- 
marks. 


** IT. AS [have already observed, one 
essential service which I hoped, in some 
measure, to render by the publication of 
the Naurracia; was to present unto 
the attention of Mariners, a variety of 
resources against the perilous Vicissitudes 
of their Professional Life: and with this 
idea, I inserted in the first Volume an 
abstract of a scarce Narrative, written af- 
ter the manner of Crusoe, entitled, 
The dangerous Adventures, and imminent 
Escapes of Captain Ricuarp Fatco- 
ner. They form no inconsiderable 
Counterpart to the celebrated Romance 
by De Foe; the same resignation is 
represented, the same industrious re- 
sources to preserve Life;.and in some 
passages, the * same ideas have occurred 
to both Writers, 1t has never been con- 


* Vol. I. 


By James 
to the Prince’s Houshold, and Librarian 


Sranrer Crarke, F.R.S. Chaplain 
to his Royal Highness. 12mo. pp. 450. 


sidered as an authentic Narrative 
throughout; but as one, in which real 
Facts have been combined, and the Dise 
asters to which the Shipwrecked are ex- 
posed, have been provided against, with 
considerable ingenuity. Falconer has in 
consequence been much read and ad- 
mired; and deserved to be noticed with, 
the Romance of Crusoe, and the beau- 
tiful, though perhaps equally fictitious 
Story, which Alcaforado has preserved, 
or imagined, of Ropert a Macuin, 
In the first Volume of the Naurractia, 
I thought that these celebrated efforts of 
Literary Genius, which had arisen out 
of the very subject my Work professed 
to treat of, would render it more inter- 
esting, and prove not unacceptable even 
to the professional reader, 

* Mr. Isaac Reed informs me, that 
the Author of Falconer was CuttTwoon, 
a Prompter at Drury Lane, whowas also 
@ Bogkseller,” 


As these stories were published in 
a volume which bore for its title 
Historical Memoirs of Shipwrecks, 
Page 276, 
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we certainly understood that they 
were published as J/zsiorical Ae- 
moirs, and no intimation whatever 
to the contrary appeared. The fa, 
ble of Robert a Machin is alsv related 
at length in the first volume of this 
gentleman’s History of Maritime 
Discovery : perhaps we shall be told 
in the second, that it was there in- 
serted as a ** celebrated effort of li- 
terary genius, which had arisen out 
of the, very subject of the work.” 
But how is the reader to know when 
Mr. Clarke is copying history and 
when he is copying remances,—or 
does Mr. Clarke know himself? 
We noticed also with due con- 
demnation the repetition of a fool- 
ish story that Harley wrote Ro- 
binson Crusoe. Mr. Clarke now 
says, § the present Earl of Oxford, 
since the publication of this volume, 
has done me the hnour of informing 
ine that his family had always con- 
sidered the first Earl of Oxford, to 
have been the author of Robinson 
Crusoe.” His family had heard 
the report and were willing to be 
lieve it. This testimony amounts 
to nothing more, Robinson Crusoe 
has been also attributed to Arbuth- 
not. In these days an author should 
be ashamed of repeating such idle 
and unsubstantiated detraction. If 
there be one English writer, whose 
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style both of thought and language 


is more eminently- distinguishable 


than any other, it is Daniel De Foe. 
If the Earl of Oxford wrote Robin- 
son Crusoe, he must have written 
Religious Courtship, Captain Ro- 
bert Boyle, &c. &e. &e. 

Mr. Clarke speaks of Horrebow’s 
History of Iceland as an excellent 
history, and gives his measurement 
of the island, 720 English miles in 
leneth, and 300 in breadth, without 
suspicion or examination of its pro- 
digious inaccuracy. It is about 200 
in breadth, and 260 only in length. 
This Natural History of Iceland is 
the book which Johnson spoke of as 
having a whole chapter ‘* concerning 
Snakes,” comprised in these words, 
** No snakes of any kind are to be 
met with throughout the whole 
island.” There is another chapter 
** Concerning owls,” which is e- 
qually brief and satisfactory. The 
reader may form his own opinion 
how far this can be an excellent his- 
tory, or what credit can be given to 
an author whose measurements and 
map are so ridiculously false. ; 

If Mr. Clarke would republish 
Purchas, he would render an ac- 
ceptable service to the public: itis 
to the task of republications that he 
should apply himself; asa compiler 
he is utterly deficient in judgment. 


Arr. IX. Notes on the West Indies: written during the Expedition under the Command 
of the late General Sir Ralph Abercromby : including Observations on the Island of 
Barbadoes, and the Settlements captured by the British Troops, upon the Coast of 
Guiana ; likewise Remarks relating to the Creolcs and Slaves of the Western Colonies, 
and the Indians of South America: with occasional Hints, regarding the Seasoning, 


or Yellow Fever of hot Climates. 


By GeorGce Pinckargn, M.D. of the Royal 


College of Physicians, Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals to his Majesty’s Forces, 
and Physician to the Bloomsbury Dispensary. 


IN a publication like the one now 
under our review, we naturally ex- 
pect both amusement and informa- 
tion; we think the reader will not 
fail to meet with a portion of each 
of these, but we also think that the 
opportuuity which the author pos- 
sessed of.collecting materials, might 
have enabled him to produce a wark 


both more’ amusing and more in- 
structive. Dr, Pinckard was one of 
the medical officers in the expe- 
dition that was fitted out against 
St. Domingo in the end of the year 
1795 ; in the present volumes, how- 
ever, we have only an account of 
his movements, until the time when 
he arrived at his final destination, 
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first before he left England, then 
during his voyage to Barbadoes, 
and lastly to the coast of Guiana. 
One hundred and fifty pages are 
occupied in giving a detail of the 
different adventures which befel the 
author before he commenced his 
voyage. The frequent alterations 
that took place in the plan of the 
expedition, the repeated repulses 
they met with from the state of the 
weather, his adventures at South- 
ampton and Portsmouth, and his 
difficulty in getting finally settled 
in his ship, are all related with a 
degree of mindteness, which we 
consider as perfectly unnecessary, 
and very. uninteresting. The work 
is in the epistolary form, and per- 
haps to a familiar friend such anece 
dotes might have some charm, but 
they are certainly not of sufficient 
importance to lay before the public. 

At length, however, we find our 
author embarked on board the Lord 
Sheffield, and setting sail with a 
large tleet for the West Indies, but 
no sooner had they left Spithead, 
than they were overtaken by a vio- 
Jent storm, and separated from their 
companions. Thcy proceeded upon 
their voyage alone, and after a pas- 
sage of peculiar hardship, owing to 
the almost incessant severity of the 
weather, they arrived, after nine 
weeks at Barbadoes. The account 
of the voyage, is like the preceding 
part, much too prolix ; the author 
is far too minute in describing his 
own feelings and sensations, which 
are unfortunately, not of a peculiarly 
interesting nature, and frequently 
interrupts the thread of his narra~ 
tive with dull reflexions and com- 
mon-place moralizing. 

The first appearance of the is- 
‘land of Barbadoes seems to have 
disappointed him, but he was am- 
ply gratified with a view of Car- 
lisle bay, where he landed. 

“The harbour is a fine open bay, 
the whole of which, with its varied 
shores, were belore the eye; many ships 
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were riding at anchor, and a multitude 
ot boats and small vessels were sailing 
and rowing (to and fro. The two points 
of lands, at the entrance, serve as a de- 
fence, while they augment the beauty 
of the harbeur. On one of them appears 
a formidable battery, together with an 
extensive barrack for troops: on the 
other is a fine grove of mountain cab- 
bage, and cocoa nut trees. “Through the 
shipping at the bottom of the bay, are 
seen numbers of neat cotiages; among 
which ave interspersed various tropical 
trees, affording the protecting shelter of 
their umbrageous summits. On the 
south-west shore stands Bridge-town, 
the capital of the island; and on the 
north-east, upon a high ground, is a 
new and handsome quadrangle of stone 
barracks, with the military hospital and 
other buildings of St. Anne’s Hill. Nor 
is the prospect confined to these limits, 
It extends still wider, and in addition to 
the water, the shipping, and the nume- 
rous other objects, immediately before 
the eye, the back ground, beyond the 
bay, and above the town, forms a rich 
and extensive landscape. The land is 
seen above the houses, the trees, and 
the topimasts of the ships, rising to a 
great distance, clothed in all the rich 
ness of its tropital apparel. Verdant 
fields of sugar, of coffee, and of cotton ; 
fine groves, dark with luxuriant foliage; 
country villas; clusters of negro huts, 
windmills, and sugar-works, all present 
themselves to diversify and enliven the 
picture.” 


One of the first objects of his 
attention, after his arrival in the 
island, was the state of the ne- 
groes ; he relates a number of cir- 
cumstances respecting them, which 
seem to have been the result of ob- 
servation, and which are delivered 
with an unaffected simplicity, that 
strongly impresses the reader with 
a conviction of the author’s cor- 
rectness and veracity. On the ge- 
neral question of negro slavery, 
his sentiments coincide with those 
of every magsof common humanity, 
who is not personally interested in 
the subject; he however admits, 
that ig particular instances, the 
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condition of the slaves was such, 
as to excite feelings of pleasure, 
rather than of disgust. But, as 
might be expected, many circum- 
stances fell under his notice, where 
they were treated with a degree of 
barbarity, which in this country, 
a man would not be suffered to ex- 
ercise towards his horses. Our 
readers will probably be amused 
with the following description of 
a negro dance. 


“« The dance consists of stamping of 
the feet, twistings of the body, and a 
number of strange indecent attitudes. It 
is a severe bodily exertion—more bodily 
indeed than you can well imagine, for 
the limbs have little to do in it. The 
head is held erect, or, occasionally, in- 
clined a little forward—the hands nearly 
meet before—the elbows are fixed, point- 
ing from the sides—and the lower extre- 
muties being held rigid, the whole person 
is moved without lifting the fect from 
the ground. Making the head and 
limbs fixed points, they writhe and turn 
Ane body upon its own axis, slowly ad- 
vancing towards each other, or retreat~ 
ing to the outer parts of the ring. Their 
approaches, with the figure of the dance, 
and the aititudes and inflections in which 
they are made, are highly indecent : but 
of this they seem to be wholly uncon- 
scious, for the gravity—I might say the 
solemnity of countenance, under which 
all this passes, is peculiarly striking, in- 
deed almost ridiculous. Not a smile— 
nor a significant glance, nor an immodest 
look escapes from either sex: but they 
meet, in very indecent attitudes, under 
the most settled and unmeaning gra- 
vity of countenance. Occasionally they 
change the figure by stamping upon 
the feet, or making a more general 
movement of the person, but these are 
only temporary variations; the twistings 
and turnings of the body seeming to 
constitute the supreine excellence of the 
dance.” 


The negro funerals are repre. 
sented as exhibiting every feeling, 
but that of sorrow, thy present a 
scene of perfect festivity, and the 
addresses which they make to their 
friends, are in such a strain, as to 
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imply ‘their fullest confidence in 
the superior happiness of a future 
state. Tothis the doctrines of their 
religion may contribute, but we 
may remark, that such extravagant 
joy atthe prospect of death, speaks 
in the most unequivocal language 
respecting the condition of their 
present existence. 

During his residence in Barba- 
does, the author made excursions 
into different parts of the island, 
the accounts of which are de- 
tailed in his usual prolix manner, 
Some of the scenes which he visited, 
appear to have been picturesqie 
and beautiful, particularly in a 
district which is called: Scotland. 
He describes the different vegeta- 
bles which struck his attention, and 
speaks of the oranges in the most 
rapturous terms. The visits which 
he made to the estates of the differ- 
ent planters are all minutely related ; 
he bestows the highest commenda- 
tions upon their hospitality, and by 
the detail which he gives of the 
numerous dishes that loaded their 
tables, we may readily imagine 
that the praise is justly due. Our 
author attended a sitting of the ge- 
neral assembly, where the same 
kind of hospitality prevailed; a 
bowl of punch was introduced, and 
the strangers were requested to par- 
take of the beverage. In the middle 
of the proceedings of this august 
body, their attention was arrested 
by a clamour in the room above, 
where the court of chancery was 
sitting, in consequence of a dis- 
pute between two of its members. 
Some trifling anecdote now leads 
our author into a train of tedious 
political reflections, then we have 
a long account of the adventures of 
a foolish servant, a story of adrunk- 
en sailor, and some moral remarks 
about the passions. 

At length, however, we wade 
through all this irrelevant matter, 
and arrive at the part where the 
author giyes @ general account ef 
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the island. After some speculations 
about its origin and formation, we 
are informed that it is the most 
completely cultivated of any part 
of the West Indies: probably it 
is on this avcount, that it is esteem- 
ed the most, healthy, but on the o- 
ther hand, some persons imagine, 
that its fertil‘ty is exhausted. With 
respect to the soil : 

** Near Bridgetown it is of rich black 
earth, mostly spread on a hase of calca- 
reous rock, formed of madripores, and 
other marine concretions ; in some dis- 
tricts it is of a red earth, of greater 
depth, bui less rich: in others the soil 
is of a light whitish earth, broken into a 
grey-looking mould, or hardened into 
lumps resembiing chalk---but actually 
consisting of indurated argille, bleach- 
ed by exposure to the weather.” 

Its climate is remarkably uniform ; 
the wet and dry periods are not so 
clearly marked as on the other is- 
lands, and the heat is not so exces- 
sive. Dr. Pinckard remarks, that 
there is little change of season in 
Barbadoes, and from this circum- 
stance, he is irresistably led to some 
sentimental reflexions upon the va. 
riations that take place in this coun- 
try, and particularly upon the de- 
lights of our Spring. ‘This again 
draws him into a second train of 
sentiment, of a more metaphy- 
sical cast, in which he anliive 
upon the question, whether in view- 
ing beautiful scenery, it is more in- 
teresting to be in company with the 
fair obtect of one’s attachment, or 
only to be thinking of her. A nice 
point, upon which we will not at 
present attempt to decide ! 

The manners of the Barbadians 
are next described. Hospitality and 
a kind of luxurious iaidlones seem 
to be their striking characteristics ; 
Dr. Pinckard observes, that they are 
much addicted to the pleasures of 
the table, and it would appear from 
his account of their entertainments, 
that they have studied the art of 
cookery with great success. One 
of their favorite beverages called 
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sangaree, which is composed of 
Madeira and water, lime juice, su- 
gar, and nutineg, *‘ —— neéar- 
er, perhaps, to godlike nectar, than 
any known liquor.” We have a de- 
scription of that hideous disease, 
which is endemic in Barbadoes, 
called the elephantiasis, which con- 
sists in an enormous enlargement of 
one or both Jegs. it seems to com- 
mence in the inguinal glands, and 
is often connected with intermittent 
fever. ‘Topical applications appear 
to be of no avail, but the internal 
use of bark and antimony are thought 
to be of service. The disease is 
certainly diminished, if not entirely 
removed, by the patieni’s leaving 
the island, but it is apt to recur 
upon his return to it. When it is 
advanced to its last stage, it is one 
of the most disgusting objects to the 
eye that can be conceived ; 


_ Perhaps nature has not formed, nor 
can the human mind conceive an object 
at once so disgusting, and so pitiable, as 
an old half-famished negro woman---of 
withered frame---tottering and trembling 
about with her loose and naked skin 
hanging shrivelled in deep furrowed 
wrinkles; and dragging after her one 
or both legs grown into an immense 
bulk of hideous disease---her ‘feet only 
toes, protruding from this huge mass of 
distempered leg. Yet such are the obs 
jects too often seen hobbling about the 
streets of Bridge-town!” 

About the middle of April, the 
author quits Barbadoes, and em- 
barks on board a vessel in the ex- 

edition against the Dutch colonies 
in Guiana. They were found to- 
tally unprotected, and atlorded an 
easy and valuable prize to the cap- 
tors. He landed at the town of 
Stabroek in Demarara. The coast 
of all this district is, little raised a- 
bove the level of the ocean, is over- 
grown with forests to the water's 
edge, except in those few ‘spots that 
have been lately cleared, and bein 
wet and marshy, is intersected tvith 
dykes, very much in the manner of 
Holland. Ue had not been Jong in 
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this place, before he was Witness to 
some dreadful instances of brutality 
towards the negroes; one of them 
(not the most atrocious) we shall 
quote. 


«¢ Happening to call one morning 
“upon a lady at Stabroek, in company 
with several Europeans who had been 
my feillow-passengers hither, we were 
scarcely seated before we heard the 
bleeding clang of the whip, and the 
painful cries of a poor uniortunate black. 
‘The lady of the house, more accustomed 
to scenes of slavery than ourselves, point- 
ing to the spot, as if it were a pleasant 
sight for strangers, or something that 
might divert us, asked, with apparent 
glee, if we saw them “flogging the negro?” 
Truly we saw the whole too clearly. A 
poor unhappy slave was stretched out 
naked, upon the open street, tied down 
with his face to the ground before the 
fiscal’s door, his two legs extended to 
one stake, his arms strained out, at full 
length, to two others in form of the let- 
ter Y, and, thus secured to the earth, 
two strong-armed drivers,* placed at his 
sides, were cutting his bare skin, by 
turns, with long heavy-lashed whips, 
which, from the sound, alone, without 
seeing the blood that followed, conveyed 
the idea of tearing away pieces of flesh at 
every stroke.” 


Our author was shortly after pre- 
sent at the sale of a cargo of newly 
imported Africans. _He describes 
the scene with much feeling, and 
relates an anecdote that one would 
suppose must have inspired some 
degree of tenderness into the breast 
even of a slave-holder. 


«* When purchased, the slaves were 
marked by placing a bit of string, or of 
red or white tape round their arms or 
necks. One gentleman, who bought a 
considerable number of them, was pro- 
ceeding to distinguish those he had se- 
lected, by tying a bit of red tape round 
the neck, when I observed two negroes, 
who were standing together entwined in 
each others arms, watch him with great 
anxiety. Presently he approached them, 
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and after making his examination, affixed 
the mark only to one of them. The 
other, with a look of unerring expres- 
sion, and with an impulse of marked 
disappointment, cast his eyes up to the 
purchaser, seeming to say—* and will 
you not havé me too?’—then jumped, 
and danced, and stamped with his feet, 
and made other signs to signify that he, 
also, was sound and strong, and worthy 
his choice. He was, nevertheless, passed 
by unregarded; upon which he turned, 
again, to his companion, his friend, bro- 
ther, whichever he was, took him to his 
bosom, hung upon him, and, in sorrow- 
ful countenance expressed the strongest 
marks of disappointment and affliction. 
The teeling was mutual:—it arose from 
reciprocal affection. His friend partici- 
pated in his grief, and they both wept 
bitterly. Soon afterwards on looking 
round to complete his purchase, the 
planter, again, passed that way, and 
not finding any one that better suited his 
purpose, he now hung the token of 
choice round the neck of the negra 
whom he had before disregarded. Alt 
tle powers of art could not have effected 
the change that fullowed. More genu- 
ine joy was never expressed. His coun- 
tenance became enlivened. Grief and 
sadness vanished, and flying into the 
arms of his friend, he caressed him with 
warm embraces, then skipped, and 
jumped, and danced about, exhibiting 
all the purest signs of mirth and gratifi- 
cation. His companion, not less delight- 
ed, received him with reciprocal fecl- 
ings—-and a more pute and native sym- 
wed was never exhibited. Happy in 
cing, again, associated, they now re- 
tired apart from the crowd, and sat 
down, in quiet contentment, hugging 
and kissing the red signal of bondage, 
like two attached and affectionate bro- 
thers—satisfied to toil out their days, 
for an unknown master, so they might 
but travel their journey of slavery to- 
gether.” 


Dr. Pinckard is now removed to 
the colony of Berbische, a settle. 
ment which is in every respect in a 
less cultivated state than that of 


* Slaves so termed from being promoted to the distinguished office of following 
their comrades, -upon all occasions, with a whip at their backs, as an English carter 


follows his horses, 
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Demarara. At this place he fre- 
quently fell in with parties of the 
native Indians, and had several op- 
portunities of noticing their charac- 
ters and habits of life. One of their 
most striking traits is indifference to 
passing objects, and the total want 
of curiosity which they possess. 
When they travel they remove with 
them all their furniture; and when 
the journey is made by land, the 
women appear to be the principal 
bearers of the burden. ‘* One man, 
who had three wives, very neatly 
packed upon their backs the whole 
of what he had to carry away ; then 
taking up a long staff, he marched 
on before with lordly step, the wives 
following him in a silent train, one 
before another.” Their expedi- 
tions by water display more of the 
Indian costume. 


« At the fort we have also had a visit 
from an Indian family, who came to us 
in the true style of native accommodation 
—exhibiting the full equipage of the fa- 
mily canoe, and forming a scene of high 
interest-and novelty. Before the canoe 
reached the fort, we observed the long 
black hair and naked skins of the man, 
his two wives, and several children, who 
were all stowed about the vessel with the 
srictest attention to equipoise—crimming 
it most exactly. The canoe was large, 
and, in addition to the family, was loaded 
with cedar and other kinds of wood for 
sale or barter, On the top of the cargo 
appeared a ferecious-looking animal, 
setting up his bristles like the quills of 
the porcupine. It wasa species of wild 
hog caught in ,the forest, and hence 
called a bush-hog. A small monkey was 
likewise skipping about the canoe. At 
one side sat two very fine parrots, and 
on the other was perched a large and 
most beautiful mackaw, exhibiting all 
the rich splendour of his gay plumage. 
On the canoe arriving at the landing- 
place, the bow and arrows, the clay 
cooking-vessel, calabashes, hammocks, 
and crab baskets, were all brought into 
view, and we gazed on the whole, as 
forming a ‘very complete and _ striking 
specimen of original equipage, and ac- 
commodation. The whole family—the 
household apparatus—the bow and ar- 
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rows—the canoe and paddles—the ham- 
mocks—in short all the furniture andime 
plements for cooking, for sleeping, for 
shodting, fishing, and travelling were 
here moved together in one compact 
body, so as to render it indifferent to 
them, whether they should return to the 
home from whence they came, or take 
up a new abode in any other part of the 
forest.” 


The author had an opportunity of 
visiting one of the Indian villages in 
the course of an excursion which he 
took up the river Berbische. For 
their subsistence the natives depend 
in a considerable degree upon the 
chase ; the principal vegetable which 
they employ is the cassada, and the 
preparation of it appears to be one 
of the most important occupations 
of the females. They also make 
from it an intoxicating liquor which 
is said to resemble beer. The per- 
sons of the native Indians are well 
delineated. 


«« They are of a bright bay colour, 
their hair jet black, long, and straight. 
In common they are rather personable, 
and their features are more indicative of 
mildness than ferocity; for, although in 
some of them the lines of the Tartar face 
may be traced, the character more ge- 
nerally denoted by the countenance is 
that of gentleness and tranquillity. The 
eyes are very black, they are small, 
distant from each other, and deep in the 
orbits. The cneek-bones stand a little 
wide, but they are not strongly promi- 
nent, the forehead tends to squareness 
of form, and the eye-brows are heavy. 
The nose, though not strongly aquiline, 
when viewed in profile somewhat ap- 
proaches that shape;—the mouth is of 
middle size; the lips of moderate thick- 
ness ; the teeth rather smail, white and 
regular; the chin round; the angles of 
the lower jaw somewhat wide; from all 
which you will perceive that the face is 
rather broad than round, although the 
contour approaches more to the circular 
than the long or oval. We did not ob- 
serve among them any resemblance of 
the flat nose, the wide mouth, thick lips, 
or large teeth of the negroes.” 


Their characters have been al-. 
ready in part described: indolence ° 
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is the prevailing trait ; they are ex- 
wavagantly fond of spirituous li- 
quors, and hold their wives in the 
most abject slavery. There appears 
to be a great similarity between the 
persons and characters of the In- 
dians all over the vast continent of 
America. The relation which our 
author gives of his expedition up 
the river Berbische, is, we think, 
the most interesting part of the 
work. 

About the end of July Dr. Pinc- 
kard was called from Berbische to 
Demarara in consequence of the ap- 

earance of the yellow fever at the 
fatter place. It does not appear 
that any very obvious cause could 
be assigned for its occurrence ; the 
general fact seems strongly to indi- 
cate that it does not depend upon 
contagion, and the state of the wea- 
ther had not been marked by any 
peculiarity which could satisfacto- 
rily account for it. The disease 
raged for some time with considera- 
ble severity, and medicines seemed 
to have little effect upon it. The 
Dutch uniformly give bark and tar- 
tar emetic, but it would seem with- 
out any very obvious benefit; nor 
did mercury, bleeding, or bathing 
produce any decided relief. Bark 
appeared to be totally useless in the 
acute stages of the complaint ; in- 
deed it was frequently so rapid in 
its progress as to prevent the appli- 
cation of any kind of medical assist- 
ance. The disease continued to 
rage with violence until the end of 
September, when it abated. About 
the middle of the month the author 
was himself attacked with it; the 
first symptoms were a violent pain 
in the head and Jimbs, heat of skin, 
great restlessness, and thirst. On the 
third day he was bled, and took a 
large dose of calomel; on the fourth 
the fever was diminished, and a di- 
atrhoea came on; the debility was 
now very great, and he conceived 
himself at the point of death, when 
he began to take large quantitigs of 
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bark, wine, and opium, and to use 
the cold bath. The wine and the 
bathing were peculiarly grateful ; 
he began to revive, and on the tenth 
day was nearly recovered, except 
that he still felt great weakness.. The 
account is altogether interesting and 
instructive; but we. may remark 
upon it, that the author, although 
no doubt in: great danger, had only 
a mild disease, compared to the 
form which the epidemic assuined 
in many cases. A delay of three 
days would have proved irrecover- 
ably fatal in most instances. We 
are confident that the author would 
not have shewn the same tardiness 
in administering relief to those un- 
der his care. His case points out 
the good effects of wine, and per- 
haps bark, in the debility experi- 
enced ia the latter stage of the dis« 
ease, and from the grateful effects 
of the cold bath at that period, it 
may be reasonably inferred, that it 
would have been still more salutary 
if employed at the commencement. 
Dr. Pinckard seems strongly inclined 
to believe that the fever was affected - 
by the iunar influence. His general 
opinion respecting the fever is, that 
it is not contagious, but is generated 
in the country ; that the constitue 
tion of the European is, from some 
cause, peculiarly liable to its at- 
tack: negroes are exempt from it, 
and in general those who have lived 
for some time in the settlement are 
not subject to its invasion. It ap- 
pears to be quite a distinct disease 
from the typhus. 

Our author afrerwards undertook 
an expedition up the Demarara ri- 
ver: he proceeded to the distance 
of 200 miles, as far as to what are 
called the falls, some distance be- 
yond the most remote settlement. 
The falls themselves consist merely 
of some low’ rocks intersecting the 
bed of the river, and are by no 
means deserving of attention. The 
plantations are more numerous on 
this river than on that of Berbische, 
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and here, as in the former case, the 
party was received by the owners 
with the greatest hospitality. In 
both the expeditions they only met 
with one solitary instance of a con- 
trary kind. At length, in the month 
of May, the author received orders 
to repair to St. Domingo, and set 
sail for this purpose in a_ vessel 
bound for Martinique: and here the 
narrative abruptly terminates. 

We have already in some degree 
expressed our opinion of the merits 
of the work. It contains a good deal 
of amusing information ; but unfor- 
tunately the effect is injured in con- 
sequence of the quantity of extra- 
neous matter with which the more 
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valuable part is blended. The au- 
thor appears to be a man of an ami- 
able disposition and of unaffected 
manners, but by no means gifted 
with that genius which renders us 
anxious to know eyery thought that 
passed through his mind. When- 
ever he pauses to reflect and mora- 
lize, whether on the subject of 
slavery, or on killing a flea, he is 
either tedious or: ridiculous. We 
wish he cculd persuade himself to 
pare down his three volumes to one ; 
there is enough of substantial matter 
to form one 8vo of sterling vaiue, 
but it becomes mere tinsel when 
spun out to three. 


Art. X. A> Sporting Tour through various Parts of France, in the Year 1802: 


including a concise Description of the Sporting Establishments, Mode of Hunting, 
and other Field Amusements, as practised in that Country: with general Observa- 
tions on the Arts, Sciences, Agriculture, Husbandry, and Commerce: Strictures on 
the Customs and Manners of the French People; with a View of the Compara- 
tive Advantages of  mepe | in France and England. In a Series of Letters to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Darlington. To which is prrefixed, an Account of 
French Wolf-Hunting. By Colonel Tuornton, of Thornville-Royal, Yorkshire. 
Illustrated with upwards of Eighty correct and picturesque Delineations from ovi- 
ginal Drawings from Nature, by Mr. Biyant, and other eminent Artists. 2 vols. 





4to. 

ECCE iterum Crispinus !—When 
we introduced to our readers the well- 
known sportsman, Colonel Thorn- 
ton, in the new character of an 
author, we little expected to see him 
a second time before our literary 
tribunal. We imagined that a pas- 
sion for authorship was one of the 
numerous eecentricities by which his 
life has been so eminently distin- 
guished, and would yield to some 
new caprice never to appear again. 
We now find that the cacoethes scri- 
bendi is easily strengthened into a 
fixed habit. For we have not only 
before us a new Sporting Tour, but 
jearn from it, that memoirs of his 
own life are now preparing by him 
for the press. These, if written 
with that frankness which appears to 
us to form a prominent part of his 
character, will contain very curious 
particulars. He will doubtless re- 
present himself iw as favourable a 


light as possible ; and may, perhaps 
sometimes be his own panegyrist, as 
all authors in similar cases have 
been before him. But writers of 
this kind always Jet out more than 
they intend, and give their readers 
a deeper insight into their foibles, 
and even their vices, than they are 
at all aware of. On this account we 
have long been accustomed to read 
with pons Ie all publications of this 
kind, from a full conviction that, 
more than all others, they increase 
our acquaintance with human na- 
ture; but we confess at the same 
time, that, whenever we shut the 
book, it is our firm resolution never 
to lay ourselves equally open to the 
world. 

The new Sporting Tour has not 
excited in us an interest equal to that 
produced by its predecessor. But 
that was in some degree to be ex- 
pected. It has not the charm of 
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novelty : a circumstance never void 
of attraction to the old-as well as the 
young, the grave as well as the gay. 
Nor does it gratify us with such ro- 
mantic and sublime scenery, or so 
reat a variety of adventures. But 
it exhibits the same ardour for all 
the sports of the fieid, the same dis- 
criminating tasté for the beauties of 
nature, and the productions of the 
elegant arts, the same hilarity and 
good humour with all his associates, 
the same strongly marked com- 
placence in what he himself does, 
and in whatever belongs to him- 
self; the same fondness for the 
pleasures of the table, and the same 
propensity to minute detail in all his 
harratives, - 
’ The present work consists of a 
series of letters, written by him 
from time to time in the course of 
his tour, to his intimate friend and 
felJow sportsman, the Earl of Dar- 
lington. They afford an excellent 
specimen of that easy, elegant, and 
generally accurate style, suited to 
epistolary composition, which is 
rarely acquired by the mere man of 
fetters, and which indicates an early 
liberal education, succeeded by 
much intercourse either with men 
of business, or with the higher ranks 
of society. These epistolary com- 
munications are not, however, pui- 
lished by the colonel himself, but 
were presented by him ¢* to an old 
school-fellow, who, by the fortuitous 
circumstances of life, has become 
much reduced in his circumstances, 
and who received full permission to 
dispose of his work to his own ex- 
clusive advantage.” An editor has 
accordingly been procured, who bas 
illustrated his text by occasional 
notes, and, as we strongly suspect, 
has sometimes omitted objectionable 
passages ; for we can scarcely sup- 
pose that a series of jetters from 
Colonel Thornton to the Eari of 
Darlington should, tm ail their parts, 
be fit for the public eye. What is 
now given to the world, two or 
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three slight instances only excepted; 
breathes a spirit of the purest mo- 
rality, and bespeaks a mind embued 
with an early love of virtue, which, 
under different subsequent influ- 
fluences, would have formed a cha- 
racter as eminent for its extensive 
usefulness, as it actually has beer 
for its numerous eccentricities. 

The colonel’s establishment in the 
present expedition was not so mag- 
nificent as that which he took with 
him into the Highlands of Scot- 
land ; the whole party consisting of 
himself; the ci-devant Mrs. T: " 
and Mr. Bryant, as secretary and 
draughtsman; with two valets, a 
game-kecper, and huntsman. He 
also took with him from Thornville 
Royal, twelve fox-hounds; but one 
of them was unfortunately bost at 
Brighton, previous to his embarka- 
tion for France. For the easy con- 
veyance of these, a carriage was 
built under his own direction, a 
description of which we shall lay 
before our readers in the words of 
the editor, hoping that it may afford 
an useful hint to such gentlemen‘as 
are in the habit of frequently tra- 
velling with their ladies. 





“ Colonel Thornton’s equipage, which 
was purposely constructed, after his own 
plan, for this tour through France, was re- 
markably commodious, aud enabled him to 
transport a dozen dogs, in boxes upon 
springs, at the front and back of the carriage ; 
whilst the interior of the vehicle contained @ 
secret reposifory of guns and fishing-tackle. 
The dickie, on which the servant sat, was 
formed to carry two terriers, if necessary, 
and might be removed behind the carriage 
at pleasure. The imperial, also, might be 
put on before or behind, for the purpose of 
easing the post-chaise, if required, as a lan- 
daulet, by which the travellers were greeted 
with an uninterrupted wiew of the surround- 
ing country. In addition to these con- 
veniencies the colonel ordered a light cir- 
cular box, which, being placed under the 
windows, so as not to derange the symme~ 
trical appearance of the carriage,was design- 
ed to preclude those unpleasent bickerings 
which frequently arise in jouraies from the 
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multiplicity of the ladies’ band-boxes ; ne- 
cessary indeed to the softer sex, but which 
generally prove very objectionable to gen- 
tlemen when travelling. 

« Colonel T mentioned to the 
editor a case in point, where a certain duke 
and his amiable duchess had some alterca- 
tion on the subject of a band-box, which 
she wished to convey to Edinburgh. The 
duchess pleaded her cause with so much 
sweetness and affability, and so very poirt- 
edly, that it seemed impossible but she 
should have softened his Grace into acquies- 
cence, particularly after stating, that as she 
paid all due deference to his Gra.e’s duil- 
dogs, she conceived he might pay some at- 
tention to her dand-box. But intreaty and 
argument proved equally unavailing, as the 
duke remained inexorable to all that was 
adduced on this topic. The Colonel resolv- 
ing to obviate such difficulties, and still con- 
sult the accommodation of the ladies, plan- 
ned the above-met:tioned box, which very 
commodiously contained all the caps, bon- 
nets, flowers, and laces that were purchased 
during the tour ; and it is really inconceiva- 
ble what a quantity of articles were thus 
transported without receiving any injury.” 





Wishing to avoid the common 
rout to Paris, the colonel, on the 
fourth of June, 1802, took a passage 
on board a vessel belonging to Brigih- 
ton, and was landed the next morn- 
ing at Dieppe. The road from Dieppe 
to Rouen passes through animmense 
tract of Champaigne country, which 
for the most part appeared to him 
fertile and well cultivated, although 
** the cottages were so thinly scat- 
tered, that it scemed almost impos- 
sible for them to furnish one hund- 
redth part of the population neces- 
sary for the purposes of agriculture.” 

The rural scenery also fell stort 
of his expectation, and he remarked 
with astonishment, that notwith- 
standing the advanced state of the 
season, the corn was very unfipe. 
It perhaps gave him less satisfac- 
tion, as in his passage through it, 
he found no opportunity of begin- 
ning his favourite sporting opera- 
tions. These commenced at Rouen 
under the patronage of General Ruf- 
fin, and other officers in the service 
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of the then first consul, to whom he 
had easy access through his special 
letters of recommendation, and 
known political principles, and who 
accompanied him to such parts of 
the neighbourhood as most abound- 
ed in Gane. 

The remainder of the way from 
Rouen to Paris was so little favour- 
able to field diversions, that he was 
more attentive to the rural scenery, 
which greatly improved upon him, 
as it always does even ina flat coun- 
try, when the traveller keeps near 
the banks of a river and meets its 
stream. While he continues in this 
course, a multitude of beautiful 
landscapes open upon him in succes- 
sion which are not seen in any other 
direction. The colonel was so struch: 
with many of these on the banks of 
the Seine, that he often staid at 4 
place longer than he otherwise would 
have done, that Mr. Bryant mig!t 
have time to finish his drawings. He 
al-o sometimes gave his noble cor- 
respondent a verbal description of 
such as particularly pleased him. 
One of these we shall jay before our 
readers. 


“© T was particularly struck with some 
woody scenery on the left, consisting of 
an assemblage of poplars, grouped wit’ 
some grey willows that overhung the river, 
while a number of passing boats contr « 
buted to enliven and diversify the lanv- 
scape. On the right was a beautiful valley, 
rising into an amphitheatre on either side, 
and enriched with some magnificent forest- 
scenery.” 

This is a slight sketch, but it be- 
speaks the hand of a master, and 
presents to the mental eye a much 
more lively and distinct picture, 
than can éver be produced by the 
turgid attempts of some of our re- 
cent travellers, who, as Sterne hes 
humourously observed, generaiiy 
contrive to put a parcel of tail, 
opague words between their reader 
aud their meaning. 

Duting this part of the journey, 
it first appears that the colonel hau, 
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or thought he had, a much more 
important object in view than hunt- 
ing and shooting. It was no less 
than to dispose of his boasted estate 
at Thoraville Royal, become a sub- 
ject of France, and procure one of 
the numerous capital domains which 
were then on sale, many of which 
it was said, might be obtained at 
about cight or ten years purchase : 
but as he visited many of these, and 
always found something not to bis 
oe a notwithstanding he received 
the most flattering encouragement 
direct!y from some of the ministers, 
and indirectly from the first consul 
himself, we suspect that he did not 


really know his own mind, and that - 


the amor patric was too deeply root- 
ed in him to be entirely extirpated. 

Before his arrival at Paris, he 
transmitted to his noble correspond- 
ent some observations which had 
occurred to him m the course of his 
journey, with respect to the state of 
agriculture in that cultivated part of 
the country which he had passed 
through from Dieppe. 


« Tt has mvariably appeared to me, that 
poor land in England is, in general, the 
best cultivated. In France, however, this 
is not the case, where attention tothe farm 
is proportioned to the goodness of the soil. 
Perhaps the vast population of the country, 
‘with the necessity of not tusting to a pre- 
carious supply, has induced the French 
agriculturists to bestow their chief attention 
on that soil, from which they are confident 
of deriving a certain crop; but this error 
is too obvious to require any refutation. It 
must, indeed, be acknowledged, that the 
cultivation of an ungrateful soil presents a 
thousand difficulties; but experience has 
convinced our English farmers, that, in 
the end, both the labour and expence are 
amply compensated. The French farmers 
are ever anxious to make the land produce 
as much wheat and rye as possible, and 
hence arise their erroncous opinions on 
this subject ; for it doés net follow, that 
the more wheat is sown, the more will be 
reaped ; but it is a known fact, that an acre 
of ground, if kept properly stocked with 
cattle, will yield more if sowm guly once 
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in four years, than it would do by being 
sown every year, without this necessary at- 
tention. 

* If the cultivation of a farm be chang- 
ed, in expectation of a rise in any particular 
grain, it will seldom be found to answer 
the farmer’s expectation. A regular eco- 
nomy in farming is as necessary as in any 
thing else ; and, although the hopes of 
immediate profit may dazzle the projector, 
a deviation from that regularity will assur- 
edly terminate in disappointment. 

“« If a country be rich and populous, it 
can never want bread, except through the 
errors of the existing government. The 
hand of power need not encourage what 
must be the genuine offspring ef free and 
unfettered inclination. The great culture 
of rye in France, and that even in the rich- 
est provinces, is a gross absurdity; for, 
throughout the country, there is hardly 
any soil so bad as to demand rye, the land 
being, for the most part, good enough for 
the culsivation of wheat. 

“ It is, however, a matter of surprise, 
that a country so large and populous as 
France, should produce grain sufficient for 
its inhabitants, when we consider the pro- 
digious extent of its forests, the spacious 
tracts occupied by the vine, and the prodi- 
gious quantity of waste land that may be 
seen in many of the provinces.” 

During his residence at Paris, he 
made frequent excursions into the 
neighbouring country to enjoy his 
favourite sports of the field: but of 
course spent the greatest part of his 
time in visiting the numerous cu- 
rositics with which that capital now 
ubounds. He was particularly de- 
lighted with the museum of paint- 
ings, and in the enthusiasm of his 
admiration, a very singular idea pre- 
sented itself to his imagination, 
which we shall submit in his own 
words to the j@egment of Connois- 
seurs. 


«On returning to my hotel, a thought 
suddenly struck me, which I resolved to 
put into immediate execution, This was 


to have copics taken from some of the most, 
celebrated pictures in the museum, and in 
order to add to their beauty, and in some 
measure render them originals, 1 proposed 
leaving out such objects as appeared least 
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interesting, and adding others of greater 
consequence from the same masters. Ac- 
cordingly I contracted for some of these 
performances with two.artists whom I knew 
to be fully adequate to the task: and I 
have the pleasure of reflecting, that the ex- 
ecution of this plan wil! not cost me above 
a thousand guineas, whereas the purchase 
of the originals, even if they could be 
procured from the museum, would amount 
to fifty, or perhaps, a hundred thousand 
pounds.” 


“T had just finished some letters next 
morning, when Mr. Lucas, an eminent 
artist of the school of the famous Pigale, 

vaited upon me with two of his superlative 

copies from the paintings at the museum. 
Some of my friends, who are amateurs in 
this delightful science, called at my hotel 
shortly after, and, accompanying me to the 
gallery, gave it as their decided opinion, 
that the pieces were even superior to the 
originals, the artist having, in compliance 
with my request, introduced some interest- 
ing parts from similar paintings, and left 
out such objects as appeared objectionable. 
For my own part I was great!y pleased 
with the performances, and was fully con- 
vinced, that, by procuring such copies from 
the paintings in the Museum ad at Ver- 
sailles, together with those I might meet 
with in my travels, I should become pos- 
sessed of a collection, which, when time 
should have mellowed the tints, might be 
deemed almost invaluable. I therefore im- 
mediately contracted for a sufficient num- 
ber to give Mr. Lucas two years ‘constant 
employment.” 


We know not how professed Con- 
noisseurs may decide, but we our- 
selves are inclined to think, that, if 
any of these pseudo-originals should 
come tothe hammera hundred years 
hence, they will bring in a price 
very much inferior to that of the 
genuine ones. 

The following anecdote of the ce- 
lebrated Tom Paine, which occurred 
while Colonel Thornton wasat Paris, 
will amuse the generality of our rea- 
ders, and will suggest matter for se- 
rious and deep reflexion to the 
thinking few. 

«* ] had been invited to a fic nic party, 
and though I could not attend, a particular 
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friend who was there, mentioned a curious 
circuntstance, which I shall now communi- 
cate to your lordship. One of the party 
happened to be the famous Tom Paine, who, 
upon being asked for a toast, gave the fol- 
lowing :— 


‘ England for Liberty, America for Ha 


piness, but Paris alone for Pleasure. 


«While the bottle was circulating, Paine 
allowed that he had been proscribed by the 
Americans as well as the French, but that 
Robespierre was not so infamous a charace 
ter as generally supposed, from his reigning 
durinz a system of anarchy and terror. He 
said he did not believe there were virtuous 
individuals enough existing to render the 
village of Richmond,in Surry, a pure repub- 
lic, for that every man, except the First 
Consul, was to be bribed. So much for 
the sehtiments of republican Paine, who 
has certainly had a sufficient share of ex-: 
perience to render him a tolerable judge of 
equality. This little anecdote, however, 
will give your lordship an idea of the frees 
dom of speech at this period in the metro- 
polis of I'ranee.” 


Desirous of penetrating farther 
into the country for the double pur- 
pose of indulging his passion for ru- 
ral sports, and of searching for a 
suitable purchase, the colone! made 
an excursion southward to Orleans, 
Tours, Amboise, and Blois. In 
this tour nothing remarkableoccurred 
except a wolf hunt, which as a no- 
velty we shall lay before our readers 
without abridgment. 


The intense heat of the following day 
did not prevent us from throwing into the 
forest at four o’clock, and we soon roused 
a wolf, of which we had a view for five or 
six miles : however, there was no probabi- 
lity of killing but by shooting him, and this 
was not easily done, as the cover was ex- 
tremely thick in underwood and heath, the 
avenues having been entirely neglected 
since the revolution. 

“ I heard several shots in different parts, 
and some of them so near together, that [ 
did not suppase them to be at the same anie 
mal: however, the cry returned, and I 
faintly saw something rush near me. ‘The 
hunters then came up, and informed me, 
that they had shot a @ wolf, and one of 
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the party said, fn an exulting tone, he was 
coniident that he had mortally wounded 
him. 

“ T had twenty-one balls in my scven- 
barrelled gun, and trusted, if I could get a 
shot the least clear of cover, I should 
wound the game We then took our re- 
spective stations in the allées, all agreeing 
(as is necessary) to shoot forwards. In 
about half an hour I heard the cry no more, 
and therefore dashed on at a good rate for 
two miles, when I heard the hounds, but 
very faintly. Having placed myself in 
what I thought a likely pass, I heard a 
rustling, and soon discovered an animal lis- 
tening, about sixty yards distant. Agitated 
as | was at this moment, I could not de- 
eide whether I should fire. I was certain 
of hitting with some of the balls; but, as 
the cry continued to advance, I resolved to 
wait, and in a little time my gei/leman passed 
the avenuc. He seemed jaded, and was 
evidently hit in the hinder part. I then fired 
but whether successfully or not I could not 
tell. Running up to the boughs where he 
had appeared, I found them cut, and, on 
carefully examining the range of the balls, 
{ conceived that Thad certainly wounded 
him; in consequence of which 1 remounted 
my horse, and tallihoed so as to make the 
forest ring. In about ten minutes a couple 
and a half of my hounds appeared nearly 
together. Caustic and Consul, grandson and 
grand-daughter of Merkin, of true Coz- 
queror-blood, seemed the most vermin. They 
flew counter down the avenue; but I hal- 
loed them back, and, at this instant, three 
couple and a half out of my four came in, 
and were immediately followed by Vixen, 
wko appeared full as vieiovs. I caped 
them, and they went off at a rattling pace 
after the wolf, but still they were almost 
mute, 

* Having galloped on to the next avenue, 
1 was joined by some straggling gentlemen, 
and at length by the huntsman, whom I 
informed of what had transpired. He was 
in raptures with my hounds, and exclaimed 
—* Par Dieu, Monsieur le Colonel ce sont 
.des veritables chiens, ils sont superbes. Tis 
ducront non pias seulement tous les louprs mais 
aussi le Diabie”’ If Thalloed like a madman 

he certainlyywas not behind me in blowing, 
for I really thought he would have burst 
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either himse’f or his horn. The rest of the 
sportsmen, being furnished with horns, 
blew in confidence, and the nvise they 
made has never since been out of my 
ears! 

* Another shot proclaimed that the game 
was again seem, wen he turned shorter, 
and the hounds got nearer; and, on my 
representing to the gentlemen that our 
hounds would soon out-ra'e him, they po- 
litely agreed to fire nomore. ‘The wolf 
was now frequently seen, and at every time 
the horns gave notice. He crossed an 
avenue tolerably clear, when Vixen, who 
had joined us, saw him, and, although 
just before jaded, the little devil got the 
scent and gave tongue. When she seemed 
to be near, and teasing him, my hounds 
came up within two hundred yards of his 
Jack, al} in a sheet; and even some of the 


\ French hounds which had given up the 


chace, now came in; one of them, betweem 
a Newfoundland-dog and a deep-mouthed 
Norman-hound, worked very hard. The 
huntsman said, “ Monsieur le Colonel ce 
chien Norman est un gaillard, il aime les 
loups. Il sera bientét mort.” But t replied, 
“ | fear he will wound my hounds severely, 
there are so few. If, indeed, the pack 
were here l should not fear him ” “ NW’ ayez 
pfras peur Mons. le Celonel,” rejoined the 
huntsman, “ je serat ary et je lui flangerat’ 
un coup. de mon carabine.”’ 

«“ Atthis moment the wolf turned to us, 
when the terrier, having «a decided advan- 
tage from this thickness of the cover, con- 
tinued catching at his haunches. I halloed, 
the huntsman blew away, and the game 
was now at the point of death, surrounded 
by his enemies. His tongue hung out, and 
he was evident!y wounded in more places 
than ene, as he could scarcely draw his 
near hind-leg after him. After he had 
been tormented for some time by Vixen, 
he came to a sort of opening in the ride, 
but in cressing some deep ruts he felt in, 
and could not recover himself. The Nor- 
man-hound and three others rushed in, and 
threw him on his back. He snatched, but 
they seized him by the throat and back, 
whilst Vixen had good hold of his haunch, 
I thrust the end of my whip* in his mouth, 
and the huntsman coolly tied his nose, and 
drew his couteau de chasse, which I told 


«© * This whip had a clasp-saw ; a necessary appendage in the English chace ; but, 
as there are neither gates nor paddocks in the sporting domsias of France, it was found 
of very little use in that country.” 
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kim was unneccessary ; the hoynds being 
at him, he must soon expire. 

“© Having blown our horns and halloed, 
*till we were almost dead with drought, we 
tied our horses to some trees, and sat down 
whilst the wolf was dying. The huntsman 
said it was a“ gros lowh de quartier année,” 
and I observed he had a famous set of 
grinders and good dog-teeth. He had re- 
ceived from the first fire of \i.de Beaumont, 
a small pistol-ball through the upper part of 
his back, and cae buck-shot had grazed 
his neck. My balls, being rifled very 
neatly, were easily known: two of them 
had entered the fleshy part of the thigh, 
and a third, which crossed the kidney, 
seemed to have given the mortal wound as 
without that, the huntsman said, he would 
have stood much longer: his brush had 
suffered from some balls, which almost 
every gentleman present asserted to have 
been his own, 

“‘ Having opened our canteens and taken 
some refreshment, I ordered the carcase of 
the wolf to be thrown to the hounds, and 
the greatest part of it was soon devoured, 
but the French-hounds would no: touch it. 
On examining the dozs, we found that one 
of Consul’s ears was almost bit otf, Caustic 
was sadly cut on the side of her face, and 
the rest a little injured. Vixen had 
escaped with only a bloody nose: that was 
indeed, a severe wound for a terrier, but 
she did not seem to mind it; and, indeed, 
they all suffered much less than I ex- 
pected. 

s‘ Thus terminated about ten o’clock 
what I had been so anxious to see,—a 
wolf-hunt, and I had now ascertained what 
might be done by fox-hounds,” 

The classical reader will not fail 
to discover something truly homeric 
in the minute accuracy with which 
the wounds received by the unfor- 
tunate victim are described. A par- 
ticular treatise on wolf bunting is 
prefixed to the first volume, wiich 
cannot be very interesting to the 
mere English sportsman, as many 
generations have passed away since 
a wolf was seen at large in our fa- 
voured Island ; except perhaps a few 
wolves in sheep’s cloathing, which 
are said to infest the church of 
Christ ; but these, as faras we know, 
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have never been destroyed by guns, 
cr hunted by dogs. 

Disappointed in his researches 
southward, our traveller turned his 
attention northwards, allured by the 
flattering accounts he had received, 
of the vast abundance of game in 
that part of the ancient territories of 
the house of Nassau which les to 
the left of the Rhine, and which of 
course is now incorporated with mo- 
deru France ; and also by some po- 
litical advantages not to be obtained, 
as the law then stood, by purchasers 
in any of the districts of the ancient 
monarchy. Tie accordngly passed 
tirougn Meaux, Chalons, Bois le 
duc, and Metz, to Saarbruck: but 
here he found that he had been 
compieatly deceived by his informer. 
Besides many other much more ca- 
lamitous effects, the ravages of war 
bad so completely stripped the coun- 
try of its game, that there was uo 
prospect of its being reucwed for a 
long time tocome. , 

After his return to Paris he paid 
a second visit to the banks of the 
Loire for the sake of taking a more 
accurate survey of Chanteloup, for- 
metly the property of the Duke de 
Penthievre, which was offered to 
him by the minister of finance on 
moderate terms, and which appear- 
ed to him upon the whole so reason- 
able, 2s to induce him in one of his 
letters, jocosely to tell his noble 
friend, that he was on the point of 
becoming a French Duke, instead 
of an English Squire. But here 
again when he caine to the eritical 
point of decision, bis hear: failed 
him; and finally resolying to conti- 
nue a British subject, he returned 
to Thornville Royal towards the end 
of the year. 

By way of appendix, the colonel 
has given 2 description of what he 
esteems some of the principal hunt- 
ing seats in England; viz. of Raby 
castle in the bishopric of Durham, 
the seat of the Earl of Darlington : 
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of Woburn in Bedfordshire, the seat 
of the Duke of Bedford: of God- 
wood in Sussex, the seat of the 
Duke of RichmcnJ: but most at 
Jarge of Thornville Royal, the ob- 
ject of his fondest idolatry, the 
theme of his constant pancgyric, 
which he has since suffered to pass 
away from him for ever. The whole 
concludes with a variety of pract!- 
cal remarks, which, as the result of 
his own long experience, cannot be 
unacceptable to the young spoits- 
man. 

Most of the engravings are excel- 
lent: but a few of the subjects -are, 
we think, ill chosen. The cabin of 
the packet, for instance, would’ be a 
curiosity, were it to constitste an 
apartment at Thornville, and the 
ship’s steward, whose portraitis given 
in the same plate, would also be 
thought an extraordinary kind of do- 
mestic: but bothare commonenough 
in the British Channel; and there is 


_certainly nothirg particulary pic- 


turesque in the representation, un- 
Jess it be in the position of the pots 
de chambre, which is accurately de- 
lincated. . 

‘The notes of the editor are in 
gencral pertinent ;' but in a few in- 
stances they betray marks of negli- 
gence, and in a few others are 
founded on mistake. The note * 
Vol. I. p. 161, is a proof of the 
former. Here the name of one town 
is inadvertently written for another. 
Jn support of the latter part of the 
charge, we may observe that the 
editor has fallen into an anacronism, 
when he asserts, Vol. J. p. 11, that 
the father of Colonel Thornton led 
the first regiment of the West York 


Militia against the rebels in 1745, 
The fact is.that the Militia in its pre- 
sent form, did not exist till some 
years after the Scotch rebellion. The 
regiment which Mr. Thornton led 
into Scotland, was something similar 
to our present rural volunteers, con- 
sisting entirely of his tenants and 
near neighbours: but as they were 
raised on the spur of the occasion, 
they were unavoidably not so well 
disciplined. How far they actually 
marched we cannot determine: but 
they appear not to have accompanied 
the regular troops into the High- 
lands, as there was no corps of that 
description in the battle of Culloden. 

The Acacias which the colonel saw at 
Seaux inthe neighbourhood of Paris, 
and which ave said to reach the 
height of twenty feet and a half in a 
very short time, are, we are almost 
certain, noother than the Robinia 
Pseud-Acacia of T.nneus, the 
thorny Acacia of our English Nur- 
serymen, Which is not uncommon in 
the ornamental plantations of Eng- 
land and France. The A-gyptian 
Acacia, though cultivated in the con- 
servatories of both countries, has ne- 
ver exceeded the height of twelve 
feet. : 

Upon the whole, the work, to 
borrow a theatrical phrase, has been 
got up in a style of great beauty and 
splendour, and will, we doubt not, 
not only be admitted as a companion 
ofthe highland tour, into the scanty 
library of the mere sportsman, but 
will also grace the shelves of such 
lovers of the fine arts as are happily 
rich enough to devote a part of their 
income to the purchase of such ex- 
pensive luxuries. 


* <* The most delicious carp are found in the Rhine ; and when any particular enter- 
tainment is given at Paris, the fish is brought a hundred ‘and twenty leagues, or three 


hundred and sixty English miles, by land-earriage, from the city of Hamburgh.” 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 








THE Theological Works for the present year have been neitker so nu 
merous nor so interesting and important as usual. i 

[. Not one work of our first class of ** Editions and Translations of the 
Bible, or of any part of the sacred books’? have we to announce to our 
readers. A new English Version of the Apocalypse has indeed been pub- 
lished, but as it appears to have been intended chiefly to be a vehicle for 
the Notes, we have thought it proper to refer it to our next class. 

II. It isremarkable that all the works which come under the head of 
Sacred Criticism, for this year, are intended to illustrate the prophetic vi- 
sions of Danieland of Johv. With this view, Afr. Archdeacon Woodhouse 
has published ‘ The Apocalypse, er Revelation of St. John. Translated 
with Notes critical and explunatory.” Mr. Butt, ‘ The Revelation of John 


’ and Mr. Bicheno has com- 


compared wiih itself and the rest of Scripture, 
pleted his ‘ Destiny of the German Empire, or an Attempt to ascertain the 
Apocalyptic Dra gon.’ Mr. Faber has offered anew system in ‘ .4 Disser- 
tation on the Prophecies, by which Mr. Whitaker has been caused to de- 
fend his own Hypothesis, in ‘ d éeiter to the Rev. J. Ogilvie, D. D. occa- 
stoned by some passages t2'the Rev. G. S. Fgber’s Dissertation,’ and this as 
usual in such eases hasprovoked a reply from Mr. Faberin ‘ 4 Supplement 
to the Dissertation ;’ and so prevalent is the rage for this enigmatical spe. 
cies of reading that even Mr. Kett’s ¢ History, the Interpreter of Pro- 
phecy,’ has reached to a fifth edition, 

III. Some ingenious and convincing observations have been made by 
Mr. G. Clark entitled ‘ Further Evidences of the Evistence of the Deity. 
Mr. Schober has performed a service not unacceptable to the mere Eng- 
lish reader by translating that part of the work of Chateaubriand, which 
contains ‘ 4 Demonstration of the Existence of God, from ‘the wonderful 
works of Nature.’ 

Mr. Van Mildert has brokea the long silence of the Boylean Lecturers, 
and given to the worlda course of lectures entitled not very elegantly or 
correctly ‘ An Historical View of the Rise and Progress of Infidelity, with 
a Refutation of its Principles and Reasonings.’ ‘The excellent Bishop of 
London has clearly shewn ‘ Zhe Beneficial Effects of Christianity on the 
temporal concerns of mankind, from History and from Faith,’ avd an 
anonymous writer has produced many curious testimonies from Gibbon, 
Bolingbroke, and other unbelievers in favour of the gospel, in a work 
which he has called ‘ dn istorical Fiew of Christianity.’ 
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IV. The only controversial works are two single sermons which we shall 
therefore refer to the next division. 

V. Sermons and Works of practical theology form, as usual, the most 
numerous class. Brackenbury, Cooper, Halliday, Grant, are original 
writers. Afr. — again appears as an Editor of the works of others, 
having published ¢ For/y Sermons selected from the works of Dr. S. Clarke, 

Single sermons preached in general u upon some particular occasion have 
been sent into the world by 2. raliby, Belsham, Aspland, Sandford, Moore, 
Hawtrey, Gaskin, ‘and Stone. 

© The Tenrple of Truth, or the best System of Reason, Philosophy, Virtue, 
and Mora’s,’ though partly doctrinal, may be most properly ranged with 
works of a practical tendency and the same may be observed of a very 
weak production entitled ‘ The Essence, Spirituality, and glorious issue of 
the religion of Christ Jesus to all Ged’s chosen” Mr. E. § Rates's Christian 
Politics” Mr. Cax's § Essay on the Excellence of Christian Knowledge, and 
a few of still Jess note will be found in this class. 

VII. A new edition of the Book cf Common Prayer, with an intro- 
duction and notes by Mr. Warner, is the only doctrinal work which has 
during this year issued from the press, 

VIII. ¢ Hints for the Security of the Established Church? and ‘An Address 
on the Subject of Methodism,’ are the only works relating to Ecclesiastical] 
discipline which we have to notice. 

1X. The following works are of so miscellaneous a nature as not to 
yank under any of the preceding classes. ¢ A Systematic View of the Re- 
vealed Religion of the Word of God: by the Rev. Raby Williams. ‘ Select 
Passages, of the Writings of St. Chrysostom, Sc.’ translated by Mr. Boyd, 
anda religious novel, called 7hornton dbbey, written by Mr. John 8 Satchell, 
of Kett: ering, and edited by Mr. Andrew Fuller. 

Art. I. The Apocalypse, or Revelation of St. ager with Notes, Critical and 

Explanatory. To wiich is prefixed a Dissertation on the Divine Origin of the Book, in 


answer to the Objections of the lite Pr ofessor J. D. M: chaelis By By « John Chappel Wood- 

house, M, A. Archdeacon of Salopy i in the D. ocege of Lichfield and Coventry,Svo. pp.498. 

THE dissertation prefixe :dtothis ness of the Revelation attributed to 
new version of the Apocalypse has St. John. Respecting this part of 
been already given to the world in the work now before us, we might, 
the form of ictiers addressed tothe therefore, content ourselves with 
learned translator of Michaelis, the yefcrring our readers to the first 
Rev. H. Marsh: and i inour Review volume of the Annual Review; but 
for 1802, we drew up a short ana~ upon revising the dissertation we 
lysis of the arguments by means feel otrse!v es less satistied than we 
of which the author (then unknown formerly were by what the Arch- 
to us) has enc leavoured to contro- deacon ‘has advanced ; and we can- 
vert the opinions of the very emi- not refrain from offering a few re- 
nent professer, and to settle the marks ‘which have occurred to us 
long and much agitated question upon the second perusal. 
boucerning the date and genuime- The evidence fcr the Apocalypse 
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Mr. W. justly observes, divides it- 
self into crierna! and internal. The 
external is that which is derived 
from credible witnesses, from the 
early writers and fathers of the 
church. The internal is that which 
arises from a perusal of the book. 
These two species of evidence he 
carefully keeps asunder. As _ the 
external evidence of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of every book 
is to be collected from the testi- 
monies of those ancient writers who 
lived ata period near to that of its 
publication, it is necessary first to 
ascertain, if possible, the time when 
the \pocalypse was written. This en- 
quiry is of considerable importance, 
as it materially affects the interpre- 
tation of the vision, But, unfortu- 
nately, there is no external evidence 
of sufficient authority by which our 
decision can be guided. Epiphani- 
us, A Subscription to the Syriac ver- 
sion, and Arethas, have been pro-: 
duced to prove that the Apocalypse 
was published before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, but their testi- 
mony, we acknowledge, is of little 
importance: yet neither, on the 
other hand, are we satisfied with the 
evidence of Irenwus, which accord- 
ing to the most general accepta- 
tion of the terms in which it is con- 
veyed, would fix the date in the lat. 
tertimesof Domitian. Thisevidence 
is derived from a passage in which 
Ireneus speaks of the mystica 
name ascribed to Antichrist. Of 
this passage useb. H. F. lib. ili. 
18. has preseryed the original 
Greek, which, as so much depends 
upon it, we shall here transcribe. 
Eso: edss ayaPardov Ev Tw yoy xoLsee unguTrec das 
Te ou TET Ob exewe au egerOn Te nas THY Atro= 
xarurpw eaoanoros. Ovd: yxe TE0 TOAAeY xg0~ 
vou eweclyy, wrrce oxedov sms 70s TyaeTegng 
yivsacs, Teog TO werog rng Aonelsavov EXNG 
which by the ancient Latin transla- 
tor has been thus rendered “ sci- 
entes quoniam si oportet manifeste 
presenti tempore preconarl nomen 
cjus per ipsum, uaque editum fuis- 


asus 


get, qui es Ap scalypsim viderat. 
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Neque enim ante multum temporis 
visum est, sed pene sub nostro se- 
culo, ad finem Domitiani imperii.” 
This testimony is very dubious, it 
is by no means clear to what nomi- 
native eweabm belongs in the original 
passage, or visu est, in the version. 
We are very strongly inclined to 
adopt the opinion of Wetstein, 
and to consider Twas as the 
subject of wat, and we would 
translate the passage thus, ** But 
if it had been proper that this name 
should have been openly proclaim- 
ed in this present time, it would 
have been declared (told) even by 
him, who had seen (re swgaxorog Gui 
viderat) the Revelation. For he 
Was seen (conversant amongst men, 
not removed from the world) not a 
long time ago, but almost in our 
ownage, near the end of the reign 
of Domitian.” We are aware that 
in thus rendering ex_gaéy we are as- 
signing a very unusual meaning to 
thatterm, but it will not be altoge- 
ther, perhaps, without warrant, if 
it be considered that a notion pre- 
vailed very early in the Christian 
Church that John did not die. But 
let our version and our comment be 
rejected, let Irenwus be allowed to 
assert that the Revelation was seen 
by John near the termination of 
Domitian’s reign, we will enter our 
protest against the testimony of a 
father, who in contradiction to the 
plain account of the Evangelists, 
had the hardiness to assert that Je- 
sus lived to be forty or fifty years of 
age; the folly to attempt to justify 
this assertion, by maintaining that it 
was necessary for the great leader 
of our salvation to sanctify every age 
of man, by passing through it him - 
self, andthe temerity to avow that this 
fact was communicated to their hear- 
ers by Joha and the other apostles. 

Where external evidence is alto- 
gcther wanting or dubious, we must 
endeavour to form our opinion of 
the true date of any work by the 
evidence which arises from the ex- 
gMination of ‘its contents. We 
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make no pretensions to an accurate 
knowledze of the meaning of this 
obscure production, but we have 
Jong been very forcibly Jed to as- 
sign to ita much earlier date than 
that for which Mr. W. contends, by 
the close imitation which prevails 
initofthe language both ofour Lord 
andhis Apostles, relating, we are con- 
fident, tothe desolation of Judwa. 
The internal evidence is, in our ap- 
prehension, decidedly in favour of 
the period immediately preceding 
the Jewish war, which terminated in 
the detruction of Jerusalem. Fully 
to demonstrate this would carry us 
far beyond our due limits, we shall 
therefore produce in our own justifi- 
cation, only one or two passages. In 
the very introduction it isannounced 
as a revelation of things which 
must shortly be accomplished, and 
at the conclusion the writer is com- 
manded to make known the pro- 
phecy immediately, because the 
dime (of its accomplishment) ¢s at 
hand. The coming of Jesus in 
every other hook of the New Tes- 
tament, we are persuaded, after a 
jong and serious examination, uni- 
formly means his coming to the 
judgment of Jerusalem, in the 
Roman armics: and in the Apoca- 
Jypse it is said, ‘He who testifieth 
these things saith, Surely Z come 
quickly.’ Kyen so replies the fa- 
voured writer, Come Lord Jesus! 
an aspiration in the highest degree 
absurd, if an advent, even in eur 
own lines not generally supposed 
to be near, were then in his view. 
In ch. i. 7. it is said, Behold he 
cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see him, and they also who 
pierced him, and all the Tribes of 
the Land (wares cs Durdct rag yn) shall 
wail because ofhim. This passage 
is parallel to Matt. xxiv. 30. xxvi. 
64. and Luke xxi. 27. 32. The 
opening of the sixth seal in chap. 
vi. is manifestly descriptive of the 
accomplishment of the predictions 
of our Lord in Matt. xxiv. 29. Luke 
Xxi, 25, 26. and xxiii. 30. The 
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same event at least in part is de- 
scribed in chap. xi. 8. where Je- 
rusalem is expressly mentioned, 
the place *¢ where our Lord was 
crucified,” nor canit, we think, be 
reasonably doubted that. the same 
city is intended under the appella- 
tion of Babylon, in which ‘* was 
found the blood of the prophets and 
of saints, and of all that were slain 
upon the earth ;” a description cor~ 
responding most exactly with the 
concluding verse of the xxiii. chap. 
of Matthew's gospel. Many similar 
passages might be selected, which 
would be found to harmonize with 
the prophecies of our Lord and 
his Apostles, relating to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; the punishment 
of the unbelievers and ihe safety of 
the faithful in that trying visitation ; 
but we must be content with having 
barely suggested the reasons by 
which we are induced to dissent 
from the author of the Dissertation 
before us ; and to recur to that prin- 
ciple of interpretation which Wet- 
stein and others have partly adopt~- 
ed ; and to which we wish to see a 
greater degree of attention paid. 
In carrying on an investigation of 
the Apocalypse upon this principle, 
no little assistance might be derived 
from Nishbett’s Scripture Doctrine, 
&c. and Cappe’s Dissertations, es- 
pecially that upon ‘‘ the term and 
kingdom of Heaven, &c.” 

Having settled as hé imagines 
tha age of the Apocalypse, the 
archdeacon proceeds to examine 
the external evidence which affects 
its authority. Twelve writers of the 
second century are produced as 
bearing their testimony to the ex- 
istence of the Apocalypse ; and 
some of them to its being the work 
of John the Evangelist. Five of 
these Ignatius, Papias, the writer of 
the Epistle relating the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, the writer of an Epis- 
tle from the Gallic churches, and 
Athenagoras, bear no direct evi- 
dence; their testimony is wrested 
from one or two supposed allusions, 
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and these in every instance so 
slight, that it awakens our surprise 
that any advocate should cite such 
witnesses as these to appear. Athe- 
nagoras shall serve as a specimen 
of the rest.“ Athenagoras, who 
was contemporary,” says our au- 
thor, “with Polycarp and Justin 
Martyr, is admitted by Michaelis 
from the allusion produced by 
Lardner to have been acquainted 
with the Apacalypse.” p. 45. We 
turn to Lardner, and discover, vol. 
ji. p. 186, this passage. ‘“ He 
speaks of it as the general opinion 
of Christians that at the time of the 
resurrection, the earth shall deliver 
up her dead. “Kes amcdweess on voustery Tn 
ynv Tes Wize vexgxs.””? And by the side of 
this is placed the passage from the 
Revelation to which, “with more 
precipitation we think than could 
have been expected from so cauti- 
ous a Critic, it is concluded it bears 
a manifest allusion. Rev. xx. 13 
* And the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it, and death and heil 
delivered up the dead which were 
in them.” $6 yous 0 Oceyeclos, xa d adns sdwxay 
TBs ev cevToss vexgous.” We should scarce- 
ly have ‘imagined that this could 
have satisfied even the avowed sup- 
porter of an hypothesis. And it is 
vith regret that we see it advanced 
by the judicious Lardner, and 
acknowledged by the learned and 
inquisitive professor. But had the 
evidence of Athenagoras been 
more direct, it would not appear to 
us of great moment in this question. 
What authority ought any one to 
have in deciding the genuineness of 
any book, who can assert that scrip- 
ture — hes us, (wars tw Avyovros ve 
Asyov.) “ If any one shall kiss a se- 
cond time because it pleaseth him,” 
&e.; and ‘a kiss is to be given so 
slightly that it may be rather only 
a salutation,” &c. 

The remaining witnesses we 
acknowledge are of a more import- 
ant character. Yet there is not one 
of them to whom an unprejudiced 
enquirer might not be expected to 
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raise a plausible objection. Shall 
Lreneus be admitted as a credible 
witness who asserts that there can 
be no more than four gospels, be- 
cause Ezekiel saw no more than 
four living creatures in his vision ? 
Shall we give implicit credit toJus- 
tin Marty: r who attributed the inspi-. 
ration of the Almighty to the Sibyl, 
and avers that he saw the remains 
of the 70 cells injwhich the Jewish 
translators made the Alexandriaa 
version of the Old Testament ? 
Shall we be guided in our decision 
by Melito, ot whom we know only 
that he wrote upon the Apocalypse, 
not what his opinions were. Shalt 
Papias, merely because he was 
a Millenarian be adduced to per- 
suade us that the Apocalyse is the 
genuine wark of an Evangelist ? 
Must we rely without wavering, 
upon Ap sollonius and Theophilus, 
when we know that they, like me st, 
if not all, the contemporary fathers 
of the church, did not hesitate to 
employ spurious and legendary 
works ‘when they would serve their 
purpose? Even Clemens of Alex- 
andria will be heard with caution 
by those who know with what con- 
fidence he quotes as divine an Apo- 
calypse of Peter, the gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, 2a book 
styled the Preaching of the Apostles, 
&e. &c. Nor will much stress be 
laid upon the testimony of ‘Tertul- 
lian by any who consider how he 
speaks of the new Prophecies of 
Prisca and Maximilla, and who 
brings as evidence of the truth of 
the ‘Millenarian doctrine, the ex- 
traordinary tale of a city (the new 
Jerusalem) seen for forty days to- 
gether, hanging in the air over th 
country of Judea? 

In the next century we find Wip- 
politus and Origen, both believers in 
the genuineness of the Ap ocaly — 
But* unfortunately for our author's 
cause, the genuineness of the frag- 
ment ascribed to the former, is very 
generally called ia question 5 ; and 
the latter of these fathers has ad- 
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mitted into the canon of scripture, 
or at least cited as of divine autho- 
rity, other Apocalypses, and books 
acknowledged now to be spuri- 
ous. 

Such is the direct evidence which 
the learned Archdeacon has brought 
forwards in support of the divine 
origin of the Apocalypse; and 
then triumphantly asks “ what ad- 
dition of historical testimony can 
we require?” We confess our- 
acives to be of the few to whom this 
testimony appears insufiicient. We 
acknowledge indeed, that most of 
these fathers of the church have 
proved the Apocalypse to have 
been in existence when they wrote, 
and that some of them regarded it 
as inspired scripture, the produc. 
tion of the beioved disciple; but 
when we find them generally of 
such weak judgment, and of such 
strong (aney,.so disposed to quote 
with apparently equal reverence 
the gospel ef Luke and the gospel 
of the Hebrews; the lpistles of 
Paul end the Siepherd of Hermas ; 
we feel ourselves constrained to 
draw from their testimony no other 
conclusion than that in their times 
the Apocalypse of John as well as 
the Apocalypse of Peter, was in be- 
ing. Upon the more important 
question of its divine origin we 
cannot allow them to determine for 
us; nor afier all the attention we 
have paid to the subject, are we 
able with any satisfaction to deter- 
mine for ourselves. The evidence 
which the Archdeacon has produc- 
ed is not sufficient clearly to esta- 
blish the claims of the Apocalypse 
to a divine origin. Nor are the ob- 
jections which have been advanced 
by the Professors both of Geneva* 
ail of Gottingen, such as to warrant 
an unqualified rejection of this ex- 
traordinary work, The question 
Was agitated in the earliest period of 


the church, and we see no means of 
bringing it to a decision. 

Of the internal evidence the 
Archdeacon himself, though he has 
conducted the enquiry with great 
ability, daes not speak with perfect 
confidence. After advancing what- 
ever can be advanced in iis favour, 
he is compelled to sum up the 
whole in these words : 

“ We may, therefore, I trust, fairly con- 
clude, that to the impregnable force of ex- 
ternal evidence, which has been seen to 
protect the divine claims of the Apoca- 
lypse, a considerable acquisition of inter- 
nal evidence may be added; or, at least, 
that this avenue, by which its overthrow 
has been so often attempted, is not so un- 
guarded as its adversaries imagine. And 
the future labours of judicious commenta- 
tors will probably add a continual accession 
to this weight of evidence; for, every 
prediction of this prophetical book, which 
shall be shewn to be clearly accomplished, 
will prove it to be divine ; and, tais being 
proved, there wiil then remain little or no 
doubt but that i: proceeded from the pen 
of the beloved Apostle, to whom the early 
Yathersof the Church uniformly ascribe it.”* 

Before we close our remarks upon 
the Dissertation, we must, for a 
moment attend to the observations 
of the Archdeacon upon the testi- 
mony of Eusebius. No one hada 
better opportunity than this inde- 
fatigable Historian and Collector, of 
forming a decisive opinion con- 
cerning the genuineness of the 
Apocalypse; and yet with all the 
evidence before him, and more than 
the Archdeacon possesses, Euse- 
bius could not pronounce a deter- 
mined judgment. ‘* He represents 
the matter as in debate, and pro- 
mises further information when it 
shall be settled by the testimony of 
the ancients ; but it does not appear 
that he ever gave it.” p. 78. ‘The 
authority of Eusebius however is so 
great upon a question of this kind, 
that an author is determined to press 


* The Historical discourse on the Apocalypse by M. Abauzit is very curious, but 
not always correct. The total want of references to the works of the Fathers, whose 
testimony he knew so well how to appreciate, is an important defect. If these were 
tupplicd, the treaise might be rendered eminently useful. 
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him into the service, and compels 
the unwilling historian to be a party 
in his cause. In order to this he 
supposes (as others indeed have 
done) that Eusebius in the 25th 
chap. of the third Book of his Ec- 
clesiastical History, has distributed 
into four classes all the books pre- 
tending to a place in the sacred 
canon of the New Testament. 


“1. The Opsoroyarzevar, Aveepedidextas, books 
universally read, and admitted to be ge- 
nuine. 

s @. Ayridtyomevoes, “Ouuug Tywctecoi Tog TWod- 
ax:, books objected to by some, yet ac- 
knowledged by ‘he many, by the greater 
part of the Church. 

“‘ 3. N09, Spurious or apocryphal books, 
whose authenticity, or whose divine inspi- 
ration, was denied by the Church, but 
which might be usefully read, as contain- 
ing pious thoughts, and no bad doctrine. 

“4. Books published by heretics, which 
no Father of the Church has deigned to 
support with his external evidence, and 
which have no support of internal evi- 
dence, being discordant from the aposto- 
lical writings, both as to matter and man- 
ner,” 


Mr. W. then infers that the ques- 
tion was so far settled in the mind 
of Eusebius, that the Apocalypse 
must belong either to the first or 
third class, and by no means to the 
second or fourth : that by excluding 
it from the second class, he seems 
to shew that, till his times, it had 
been almost universally received by 
the Church ; and that im his times, it 
had its place among the genuine 
undoubted books of sacred Scrip- 
ture. All the reasoning of the 
Archdeacon in this place depends 
upon the accuracy of the above dis- 
tribution ; and that we call in ques- 
tion; we deny. Eusebius has 
thrown all the books which in his 
days laid any claim to be regarded 
as of divine authority into three 
classes: 1. The Opcrcyeuevs. These 
were the four Evangelists ; the 
Acts; the Epistles of Paul; the 
first Epistle of John, and the first of 


Peter.—Em rere; raxrior, sys Carin ray 
Amoxarupw Iwane.” 2d. The Avridcyoyeves 
or Neb These were the Episties of 
James and Jude: the second of 
Peter; the second and third of 
John ; the Acts of Paul; the Shep- 
herd ; the revelation of Peter; tie 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the Insti- 
tutes(Awayc) of the Apostles. —« rs 
7s we 8Onvy 2 wane xoronarurlis, es Daven, 
wy THES as efny abetovew ivagos o& eynelecs Tos 
Exoroyooueras.”” And the gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews. sasza pes 
wales adds the Historian. tev avrirse 
YOuevaw coy Ein. 3dly. The ‘os Over THe 
Amosonwy oreo Tuy aigerinwy Teor PEO LE Fob 
These were the books published by 
heretics, and which no ecclesiasti- 
cal writer had deigned to mention. 

If this be the distribution that Eu- 
sebius has actually made ; his testi- 
mony cannot be regarded as in fa- 
vour of the genuineness of the Apo- 
calypse. He barely mentions the 
fact that by some it was received by 
others rejected. 

That by using the term yea, Eu- 
sebius did not intend to form ano- 
ther class of books different from 
the Arrireyouss, is evident from the 
whole structure of the passage. He 
begins 2 Tuy OF CYTIAEYO/AEVWYy regia Oovry 
&c. And then proceeds to enu- 
merate all the works contained 
in our second division, and con- 
cludes, as we have just observed, with 
these remarkable words: ravra psy 
mavre Tuy avTiActyourvay av om It is 
evident also from the manner in 
which he has introduced the term 
vedo. After having spoken of the 
genuineness of the second and third 
epistles of John as doubtful ; he 
immediately adds, * e ross vBors xxerce 
rerafw KAI twy Tlavay meakwwy % yen.” 
Had he designed to throw what 
then follow into a third class 
distinct from the Avrireyousrn just 
mentioned he would have inserted 
the particle % after # ; or he would 
have omitted the conjunction xa 
before cw» meakewy Tlavae. 

That Eusebius distributed all the 
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beoks then known in the Christian 
Church into these three classes, is 
further evident from the conelusion 
of the 3ist chapter of this same 
book, where he refers to his former 
arrangement by the different appel- 
lations of tegen yecupare 5 avriAeyousve and 
oravrchwe va. We might also observe 
in justification of the remarks we 
have now offered ; that the works 
which Eusebius has called sf in 
the 25th chapter, were undoubtedly 
quoted by many of the early Chris- 
tian Fathers in such a manier as to 
prove, that however others might 
question their authority, they re- 
ceived them as genuine and authen- 
tic. 

We have pleasure in bearing our 
testimony to the general correctness 
and elegance of the 7ianslation. 
Occasionally indeed, itis needlessly 
close, as in the following instances : 


Ch. x. 9. “ And 1 went to the Angel 
saying unto him ¢o give me (22vveu) the little 
book,” 

xii. 7. And there was war in hea. 
wen, Michael and his Angels for to fight, 
(cw modences) With the Dragon, and the 
Dragon fought and his Angels. 

xii. 16. “ And he causeth all, both 
the small and the great, and the rich 
and the poor, and the freemen and the 
slaves that they should give them (i bxow 
euros) @ mark, &c.” 


How much better the common 
version, fo recetv. ? 

In some passages the sense is to- 
tally obscured by this unnecessarily 
strict adherence to the idioms of the 
original. ‘The following is a re- 
markable instance of this : 

Chap. x. 6,7. And sware by him 
who liveth, &c. &c. that time shall re no 
more, but in the days of the voice of the 
seventh Angel, when he is about to sound, 
and the mystery of God was finished, as 
he hath declared good tidings to his ser- 
vants the prophets.” 


4 
*® Matth. viii. 22. 
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In Mr. Wakefield’s version of thié 
passage the sense of the original is 
accurately expressed and all obscu- 
rity is avoided : 

«“ And sware by him who liveth; &c. 
&c. that there should be no longer delay : 
but in the days of the sound of the seventh 
Angel, when he is about to blow his trum- 
pet, the mystery of God should then be 
finished, according to his glad tidings to 
his servants the prophets.” 


The translation is, however, in ge- 
neral ably and faithfully performed. 
The text which the learned author 
has followed is that of Griesbach ; 
on one side of the new version this 
text is arranged; and on the. other 
the common English translation. 

The critical notes, are numerous 
and often useful: The following is 
deserving of attention, as it contains 
the true principles upon which alone 
many difficult passages in the New 
Testament can be satisfactorily in- 
terpreted, to which, however, we 
are persuaded the learned Archdea- 
con himself has not thought of ap- 
plying them. We refer, amongst 
many others to those principally in 
which the resurrection is men- 
tioned : 


Ch. iii. 1. “ That thou lvest and thou 
art dead.| In the same figurative lan- 
guage, our Lord commanded his disciples 
to * let the dead bury their dead.*” The 
word vex;os, a dead body, is used in its me- 
taphorical sense : “ dead,’ as Saint Paul 
expresses it, ‘in trespasses and sins ; ali- 
enated from the de of God +.”, The 
same metaphor occurs frequently in Scrip- 
ture. A person living in the defilements 
of the world, in whom the spiritual life 
in Christ hath little or no vigour, is 
said to be ** dead while he liveth ;”’ as 
on the contrary, of him who meets 
death in the discharge of his Christian 
duty, it is pronounced, that “ he liveth, 
though he die}.” The use of this me, 
“ taphor has been so common with the 


+ Eph. i. 1, 5. iv. 18. 


» $ John xi. 26, Matt. iv. 16. Rom. vii. 6. Eph. v.14, 1 Tim. v. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 6. 


1 John ii, 44. Jude 12. 
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« Jews, that, as Maimonides informe us, * 
“ they proverbially say, Impii etiam vi- 
*. ventes vocantur mortui, The wicked are 
dead, even while they are alive ; for he, 
saith Philo +, who lives a life of sin, 
mOvixe Tov evdaiuove, 18 dead as toa life of 
happiness ; his soul is dead, and even 
buried in his lusts and passions. And 
because the whole Gentile world lay 
more especially under these unhappy 
circumstances, whence the Apostle styles 
them sinners of the Gentiles ¢, it was 
proverbially said by the Jewish doctors, 
Populi terrarum, i. e. Ethnici, non vi- 
« yunt, the heathens do not live.’ § An 
attention to this use of the words death, 
die, dead, &c. in this figurative lan- 
guage of Scripture, will tend to illustrate 
many passages otherwise obscure, Such 
are Matt. xxii. 32. iv. 6. Luke i. 79. 
Rom. vi. 2. viii. 6. 2 Cor. i. 9, 10. iti. 
6. 1 Pet. iv. 6. So likewise in the se- 
quel of this prophetical book, where it is 
reasonable to expect that such words will 
be used in this their acknowledged meta- 
»horical sense, as in this expression of our 
Ford to the Church of Sardis, which serves 
as a cluetothe rest. For the whole is his 
prophecy or revelation, given to him, and 
delivered by him.|| We find also that the 
early writers of the church, who succeeded 
the apostles, applied these words in the 
same figurative meaning. In this accepta- 
tion Ignatius uses the word death. @ In 
the persecution of the Christians under M. 
Aurelius, some had denied the faith ; these 
are styled vex, dead s but being afterwards 
enabled to profess their belief in Jesus, 
even in the face of torture and of death, 
they are then said to be restored to life. 
The passage is expressive, and may be seen 
at length in Euseb. Hist. Eccles. lib. v.c. i. 
Tertullian has frequently used the words 
death and die in this figurative sense : Mor- 
tuus es qui non es Christianus. ** Apos- 
toli de mortuis vivos faciebant, heretici de 
vivis mortuos faciunt.”’ ++ 
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We could easily select many 
other remarks highly creditable to 
the author’s learning and talents ; 


* More Nevoch. lib. 1. 
§ Whitby on | Pet. iv. 6. 
q Epist. ad T'rall, séct. 6. 


+ Lev. Alleg.c. 1. 
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but this would carry us beyond our 
due limits. 

We shall therefore now proceed to 
exhibit in as brief a manner as pos- 
sible, the application which the 
learned rele < snes has made of the 
prophecies contained in the Apo- 
calypse. ‘The contents of the Apo- 
calypse are arranged under two 
great divisions ; entitled & ux}; 
and & usrAs you; the first con- 
taining the then present state of the 
Christian Church in Asia; and the 
second, the events which were 
to happen. The first occupies 
the three first chapters; and the 
second the four which follow. In 
these four chapters, by the sue- 
cessive opening of the six first seals, 
a general sketch or outline of the 
whole Christian History is traced ; 
and all the remaining part of the 
book is designed to fill up some im- 
portant intervals; to retrace the 
history ; and to supply many events 
which were only touched upon be- 
fore. 

The first seal represents the ori- 
gin of the Christian doctrine in_ its 
purity; the second denotes the en- 
mities, the schisms, and the conten- 
tions which began to arise amongst 
Christians about the end of the se- 
cond century; the ¢iird contains 
the symbolical representation of 
the ignorance which succeeded. 
The fourth denotes the harsh and 
usurped dominion which we call 
the papal tyranny. The fifth re- 
presents the cry of the martyrs 
from the death of our Lord till the 
great day of recompence ; and the 
sixth isa description of that great 


- day, when persecutors shall meet 


with exemplary punishment, and 
the faithful servants of God be re- 
warded and honou:ed. : 
t Gal. ii. 15, 
) Chi. 1. 


** De Carne Christi, sect. 2. 


++ De Presc. Haret. sect. $0. See also Cyprian’s Epistles 10 & 27, where the 


ganje metaphor is used. 
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Upon the opening of the seventh 
an awful silence takes place. 


«© This silence in heaven has been sup- 
posed to express, or at least to allude to, 
that custom of the Jews, whereby they 
joined thcir silent pravers to the offering of 
the incense. But this silence takes place 
before the time of incense ; before the an- 
gel takes his station at the altar. And 
there is an intervening action between the 
silence and the offering of incense, namely, 
the procession of the seven angels ; each of 
whom is presented with his trumpet. This 
silence, therefore, though it may bear a 
certain dexree of allusion to the temple 
service, and may even be supposed to con- 
tinue during the service which follows, 
seems to be exhibited for another purpose ; 
to denote, as it appears to me, a change in 
the mode, or in the subject of the pro- 
phecy; to disunite the succeeding scene 
from that which had gone before ; to un- 
fold a new chain of prediction. The con- 
nexion, which had hitherto united the 
seals, is broken ; the seventh seal stands 
apart; and then produces a new method 
of representation, and a new series of 
events, to which the silence in heaven, and 
the offering of incense are preparatory. 
But if a new series of events is to be exhi- 
bited, whence are we to expect it will take 
its date. Under the sixth seal, preceding 
this which contains the trumpets, the rapid 
sketch of the Christian history was brought 
down to the last great day of recompense. 
Where then are we to expect that this re- 
newell' history will begin? From the ear- 
liest: times of Christianity, or, to speak 
mote properly, from the period when our 
Lord left the world in person, and com- 
mitted the Church to the guidance of his 
Apostles. Tom this time, the first seal 
takes its commencement ; from this also 
the first trumpet. ‘ihis is the beginning, 
settled by the agreement of divines, of the 
second Advent of Christ, the proper sub- 
ject of the Apocalyptic Prophecies.” 


The trumpets are preceded by 
the casting of fire from the altar, 
and incense upon the earth. This 
symbolical action is designed to re- 
present the heavenly origin of the 
Christian religion, which scon mix- 
ed with the passions and worldly de- 
signs of men, and produced signal 
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commotions. These are introduced 
by the sound of the trumpets. 

The first trumpet denotes the first 
persecution raised by Jewish zealots 
ugainst converted Jews. The sc- 
cond, the persecution of idolaters 
against the Gentile churches. ‘The 
third signifies the corruptions of 
doctrine, occasioned by the great 
adversary of mankind. ‘The fourth 
represents the age of Gothic dark- 
ness and superstition. The fifth 
the rise and progress of Gnosticism; 
and the szrth, the Mahomedan im- 
posture. The rise of the papal su- 
perstition and the reformation are 
detailed in the litthe book. The 
witnesses are the confessors of the 
pure faith, said to be two to signify 
the smallness of their numbers. 

The seventh trumpet sounds, and 
we are carried back again to the 
ages thatare past. The scene is re- 
moved from Earth to Heaven ; and 
in the symbol of a woman in tra- 
vail, we see the Church as she exist- 
ed from Adam to Christ, labouring 
with the momentous birth of the 
promised Saviour. We see also the 
adversary; the ancient serpent who 
is cajled the Devil and Satan, wait- 
ing to seize and destroy the seed 
of the woman that is destined to 
bruise his head. Jesus is born ; but 
from the threatening jaws- of the 
dragon is caught up into heaven; 
that is afterthe hour of his enemies 
is passed. After bis death and re- 
surrection he is seated at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high. ‘The 
dragon then turns to distress the 
woinan who flies into the wilderness, 
to a place prepared of God, to be 
nourished there 1260 days; by 
which we are to understand, that 
during 1260 years, the Church was 
compelled to live in a retired and 
persecuted state. The first or 
chief instrument of the emnity of 
the Dragon, was the beast from the 
sea, or the Roman pagan power. 
The next was the beast from the 
land, distinguished by two horas ; 
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that is, the antichristian impostures 
springing up in the midst of the 
christian world, Mohammedism aud 
Popery; which arose together in 
the year 606. This beast is marked 
by the number 666, concerning 
which Mr. W. observes : 


“ Ihave not been able to devise any 
plausible interpretation of this number. 
The verse which contains it being want- 
ing in some of the MSS, I had entertained 
some suspicion that it did not belong to 
the true texi; but it appears upon en- 
quiry. to be genuine. The carly com- 
ment of Irenaus upon it, appealing to 
ancient MSS. for the genuine reading, 
(ad fin, lib, v.) stamps it with great au- 
thority. And I do not find that any of 
the commentators since his time have 
produced any mere probable conjectures 
than that of this Father. The word La. 
tetnos was first produced by him: and 
modern commentators adhere to it*, 
Others compute the number of the 
beast from the time of the vision, seen 
by Saint John in Patmos; and thus bring 
the 666 years to the year of our Lord 
756, or 758, when the Pope obtained 
his*temporal power. | confess myself 
far from Satisfied with any of the me- 
thods hitherto produced for solving this 
difficulty.” 

The lamb and his followers are 
next presented to our view upon 
Mount Sion: a picture of the ‘* true 
suffering church ; which throuzhout 
the reign of the dragon, beast, and 
false prophet, refuses to worship 
the image, and receive the mark of 
the beast.” And four angels by 
different proclamations, warn and 
encourage christians in time of trial, 
to preserve allegiance to their Lord 
the lamb, whose banner is now un- 
folded : these-warnings and encou- 
ragements are accompanied by a ge- 
neral view of the judgments of God, 
under the imagery of harvest and 
vintage. 

** As seven angels by sounding 
the alarm had foreshewn the several 
shocks which the church should sus- 
tain from her enemies; so now 
seven angels, by pouring forth 
seven vials express the vengeance 
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of the Almighty, poured out on the 
triumphant world by powers check- 
ing their career, imbittering their 
success ; and finally overwhelming 
them in destruction.” 

“They are notto be accounted, as 
the word wnyn expresses, so many 
blows or strokes; visitations of Divine 
Providence on unrepentant sinners, 
Such fell on Pharaoh and the hardened 
Egyptians, who, persisting in their ob- 
stinate opposition, were overwhelmed 
in the Red Sea. The number seven 
implies a complete visitationt. “ When 
** | begin, 1 will also make an end, saith 
“the Lords.” So, with the last of 
these Vials, ** the wrath of God will 
** be completed.” And it isin allusion to 
this completion, that they are called “ the 
‘* last plague:;” for they do not seem to 
extend to the very last times of final 
judgment, but to end with the beast and 
false prophet finally and completely sub- 
dued; with whose action therefore they 
seem cotemporary.” 

The first vial denotes the defeat 
of the purposes of the early enemies 
of the Gospel. The second repre- 
sents the miserable state of those 
who were made converts by terror 
or force. The ¢hird is expressive 
of the unhappiness of those who re- 
jecting the pure christian doctrine, 
receive in leu of it a burdensome 
yoke of superstition. The fourth 
signifies the baveful fends and ani- 
mosities which raged amongst the 
persecutors themselves. Thasffth 
denotes the punishment which falls 
upon the abettors of the great anti- 
christian usurpations: they love 
darkness, but it does not satisfy 
them. J 

The sixth vial is not yet poured : 
it may perhaps signify that at the 
end of the 1260 years, whenever 
that shall be ; the Mohammedan im. 
posture shall be destroyed, in order 
that the eastern nations may be con- 
verted. 


“© 3, Under the seventh Vial, the same 
kind of apparatus appears, as under the 
sixth Seal and under the seventh Trum- 
pet; but with this additiona: informa- 
tion; that “ the great city became di- 


* See Bp. Newton, &c. on this passag®. + Note, ch.i. 4, 4 [ Sam. iii. 12. 
H 
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“ vided into three parts, and the cities of 
* the natin fell; and the great Babylon 
“* wasremembered before God, to give her 
“the cup of the wine of the fury of his 
“anger.” his particular description 
is the proper subject of the Vials; in 
which the wrath of God is represented as 
poured on his enemies. The great city is 
the same which we find mentioned in 
ch. xi. composed o1 ‘many people, 
“tribes, nations, and languages* ;” and 
seems to be the universal assemblage, or 
combined power, of the wicked and 
worldly, who at the instigation of Satan, 
and under the expectation of earthly re- 
ward, or fear of the beast, shall have sct 
themselves in opposition to the God of 
Heaven, and to the reign of his Anointed. 
The division of this community into 
three parts, must be explained by the 
event, when the prophecy shall be fulfilled. 
The cities of the mations may perhaps be 
associations for worship, pagan and ido- 
latrous, beyond the pale of the great city, 
of the corrupt Christian-antichristian 
Church. All such are to fall at this time, 
before the great Lord and Conqueror, 
** whose kingdom is an everlasting king- 
*‘ dom, and all dominions shall serve 
“and obey Him.” But of all the cities, 
or communities of Religion, which are 
opposed to the city of God and of Christ, 
—to the heavenly Jerusalem, the great 
Babylon, is especially remembered for 
her, (the harlot, the adulteress, the apos- 
tate Church,) the cup of God’s anger, 
the vial of his wrath, is especially pre- 
pared, “ For it is not an open enemy 
** that hath done me this dishonour; for 
* then I could have borne it;—but it was 
*‘even thou, my companion, my guide, 
** and my own familiar friend t.” The 
description therefore of this city, of her 
domination, and of her fall, is related; 
and becomes the especial subject of the 
two ensuing chapters; where we shall 
be enabled to unveil her, and to expose 
her abominations.” 

The great Babylon, it is almost 
needless to say, is the Papal Usurpa- 
tion. After her fall impicty de- 
clines ; the great dragon is bound, 
and the Millennium begins. 


“Much has been written upon this 


* See note ch. xi. 3. 13. 


t Dan. vii. 
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promised Millennium, or reign of the 
Saints; yet litile that can afford satis- 
faction to the judicious. The meaning 
of a prophecy of this kind can only be 
made manifest by the event which 1s to 
fulfil it. Before that time shall arrive it is 
unsafe to conjecture after what method it 
shalt be fulfilled; whether, as some pro- 
phecies literally, or as others, typically; 
whether the departed Saints and Martyrs 
shall actually be raised again in their 
own persons, to effect so glorious a 
change in Religron and morals; or, 
whether, like Elijah in the person of 
John Baptist, and David in that of 
Christ, they shall live again in the per- 
sous of other saints, who shall fulfl their 
characters and offices, no man may: pre- 
sume to determine. It is best there- 
fore, after the example of the wise 
father Irenceus, respecting another pro- 
phecy, to “ wait the completion of the 
“ prediction.” Yet, if we are not per- 
mitted to descend to a special interpreta~ 
tion, we may receive advantage froma 
gen:ral view. We may confidently in- 
dulge a well-grounded expectation, that 
happy times, of long duration, are yet 
destined for the Christian Church, even 
here upon earth. For the days will come, 
and seem at no very great distance, (the 
present century may perhaps disclose . 
them,) when, the beast and false prophet 
being removed, and Babylon sunk for 
ever, the devil, that ancient foe, shall be 
deprived of his wonted imfluence; and 
the prophecies, which in the Old Testa- 
ment, as well asin the book of Revelation, 
promise happy times, shall be accom. 
plished,” 

After this grand period another 
apostacy is to take place of a new 
kind; when the enemies of the 
christian church shall be numerous 
as the sand upon the sea shore: 
*¢ but on these prophecies little can 
be conjectured with safety.” 

*« They are to be handed down to the 
Church of the latter days, even as those 
prophecies, which we have see fulfilled, 
have been delivered tous; and with this 
consolation, that this ‘ overflowing of 
‘ iniquity,’ whenever it arrives, shall 
be miraculously and completely termi- 


oO” 
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t Psalm lv. 12, 14. 
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nated*, And this is the last succcessful 
effort of Satan against the Church. He 
is then consigned to his eternal prison.” 


Nothing then remains but the ge- 
neral judgment, followed by the 
punishment of the wicked ; and the 
settlement of the pious in the Hea- 
venly Jerusaleni. 

In many respects this interpreta- 
tion will be found to differ from 
what other men of ingenuity have 
adopted. ‘We will not presume ei- 
ther to approve or to censure ; be. 
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cause we confess, and witheut any 
reluctance, that the whole is an 
enigma which we cannot fully re- 
solve: but we may be allowed again 
to express our surprize, that this, 
or any such meaning should be as+ 
signed to a prophecy which is ushe 
ered in by these remarkable words ; 
“© The Revelation of Jesus Christ ; 
which God gave unto him, to shew 
unto his servants /iings which must 
come to pass in a short time.” 


Arr. Hl. A Dissertation on the Prophecies that have been fulfilled, are now ful- 
filling, or will hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the great Period of 1260 Years; 
the Papal and Mohammedan Apostasies, the tyrannical Reign of Antichrist or the 
Infidel Power, and the Restoration of the Jews, By Geoxce STANLEY FaBer, 


B.D. Vicar of Stockton upon Tees. 


NO inconsiderable portion of 
these volumes is nee | in contro- 
verting the principles of former ex- 
positors, and in attempting to dis- 
prove either wholly or in part the 
systems which have beef formed by 
Sir I. Newton, the learned J. Mede, 
Bishop Newton, Whitaker, Zouch, 
kett, and Galloway. ‘The _princi- 
ples upon which Mr. Faber has pro- 
ceeded in his investigation of the 


prophecies contained in the book of 


Daniel, and the Apocalypse of John, 
are the three following : 


«1. TO assign to each prophetic sym- 
bol its proper definite meaning, and 
never to vary from that meaning ; 

“2. To allow no interpretation of a 
prophecy to be valid, except the pro- 
phecy agree, in every particular, with 
the event to which it is supposed to re- 
late; 

«« 3. And to deny, that any link ofa 
chronological prephecy is capable of re- 
ceiving its accomplishment in more than 
one event.” 


“* If we examine, says our Author, the 
predictions of Daniel and St. John agree- 
ably to these principles, weshall find, that 
twogreat enemics of the Gospel, Popery and 
Mohammedism, are described as commen- 
cing their tyrannical career together at 


the beginning of a certain period which | 


comprehends 1260 years and as perisih- 


Jn two Volumes. pp. 359. 414. 


ing together at the end of it: that, to- 
wards the close of this period, a third 
power is introduced; whose characteris- 
lic marks are a total disregard of all re- 
ligion, an impiovs determination to do 
according to his will, and an open pro- 
tession of absolute atheism, blended ne- 
vertheless with the worship of a certaiz 
foreign god and other tutclary deities 
whom his fathers never knew: that this 
last power is likewise destined to be de- 
stroyed at the endof the 1260 years: that 
he will previously unite himself, for po- 
litical reasons, with Popery: that the 
stage of their joint overthrow will be 
Palestine: and that, when the period of 
1260 years is completed, the restoration 
of the Jews will commence. All these 
matters may, I think, be clearly deduced 
from prophecy: and the actual comple- 
tion of many predictions relative to 
them afford us ample warrant for con- 
cluding, that the rest will likewise be 
accomplished in God’s own good sea- 
son.” 


These things, and more than 
these, are thus deduced from the 
prophecies of Daniel. The prophetic 
dream of Nebuchadnezzar, chap. iv. 
and the vision of the four beasts, 
bear the same import, ‘ equally 
predicting that from the wra of the 
Babylonian Monarchy to the com- 
mencement of the Millennium, there 
should be four, and no more than 


* So Ezek, xxxix. 6, Isaiah xlvii.i3, 14; xxxiii, 14. 
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four empires, (the Babylonian, the 
-Medo-Persian, the Macedonian, and 
the Roman,) universal so far as the 
church is concerned.” The ten toes 
of the iron and clayey feet of the 
image in the dream, and the ten 
horns of the fourth beast in the vi- 
sion, presignify the ten kingdoms 
that arose out of the Roman Empire. 
1. The Ostrogoths’in Meesia. 2. The 
Visigoths in Pannonia. 3. The Su- 
eves and Alans in Gascoigne and 
Spain. 4. The Vandals in Africa. 
$. The Franks in France. 6. The 
- Burgundians in Burgundy. 7. The 
Heruli and Turingi in Italy. 8. The 
Saxons and Angles in Britain. 9. The 
Huns in Hungary. 10. The Lom- 
bards at first upon the Danube and 
afterwards in Italy. But in one res- 
pect the vision differs from the 
dream : among the ten horns rises a 
little horn, before whom three of the 
first horns are plucked up by the 
roots. This little horn typifies the 
spiritual kingdom of the pope, which 
began in the vear 606, when Phocas 
the usurper of the Constantinopolitan 
throne, made Pope Boniface III. uni- 
versal Bishop, and supreme head of 
the church ; and the three kingdoms 
successively eradicated before the lit- 
tle papal horn, are the kingdoms of 
the Heruli, of the Ostrogoths, and 
the Lombards. 


** These matters so important to the 
Church having been clearly set forth, 
the Holy Spirit, now pur:posing to de- 
scribe the exploits of another great enemy 
to Christianity; recalls, in the vision of 
the ram and the he-goat, the attention of 
Daniel to the second and third empires, 
whose prophetic history had been al- 
ready detailed, for the purpose of in- 
troducing another little horn, which was 
to come out of one of the principal horns 
of the Macedonian beast, as the former lit- 
ile horn sprung up among the ten horns of 
the Roman beast. 

** In Daniel’s vision of the ram and the 
he-guat, the ram symbolizes the same pow- 
er as the bear mentioned in the preceding 
Vision; and the he-goat, the same power as 
tie leopard. The ram theretore, standing 
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before the river, is the Medo-Persian 
empire; and his two horns are the two 
kingdoms of Media and Persia: the higher 
one, which came up last being Persia, 
the head of the empires and éhe lower 
one, which came up first being Media, 
united with, though subjected to, Persia. 
The ram extended his conquests west- 
ward, northward, and southward: west- 
ward, as far as the exireme limits of 
Asia; zorthward, over Armenia, and 
Cappadocia; and southward, over Egypt, 
and as far as the Persiah gulph. L£ast- 
ward, he made comparatively but litte 
progress, being stopped by the vast de- 
serts of Tartary, and the mighty empire 
of Hindostan. 

“Inthe midst of his progress, how- 
ever, and at the very time when no other 
beast could stand before him, he was at- 
tacked by an unexpected enemy, the he- 
goat, or the Macedonian empire. Moving 
with unexampled rapidity from the west, 
the founder of this mighty sovereignty 
soon completely overthrew the ram, and 
broke his two horns. After this daring 
exploit, the he-gout ‘* waxed very great,” 
extending his arms even into Hindostan, 
as well as subjugating Egypt and all 
the other dominions of the ram. But, 
notwithstanding this sudden and asto- 
nishing acquisition of power, his great 
horn was ‘destined to be broken even in 
the very height of his strength. Ac- 
cordingly, the imperial dynasty of. the 
great hora lasted no more than fifteen 
years after the death of Alexander; 
within which short space of time his 
successors, Phillip Arideus, Alexander 
Egus and Hercules, were all murdered. 
After them the empire was divided into 
four kingdoms, typified by the four horus 
of the gout, and the four heads of the leo- 
pard, mentioned in the preceding 
vision, Cassander held Macedon and 
Greece; Lysimachus had Thrace and Bi- 
thynia; Ptolemy made himself master of 
Egypt; and Seleucus obtained Syria and 
the Last. Thus exactly was fulfilled the 
prophecy, that four kingdoms should arise 
out of Alexander’s empire, governed by 
princes of his own nation, though neither 
of his own family, nor with power equal 
to that which he had possessed.” 

The little horn of the he-goat con- 
cerning which many discordant opi- 
nions have been held, Mr. Faber con- 
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tends is designed to signify the reli- 
gion of Mohammed which may be 
said to have arisen in the year 606, 
when Mohammed retired to the cave 
of Hera, to fabricate his pernicious 
system. Here Mr. Faber sees, “‘ the 

esolating abomination of the he- 
goat’s little horn springing up at the 
very time wifen we were taught by 
prophecy to expect that it would 
spring up; small at first, but soon 
waxing exceeding great, and in a 
very short space of time succeeding 
in =the se. polluting the spiritual 
sanctuary of the church. It made 
its first appearance at Mecca, soon 
invaded the territories of the Syrian 
horn of the he-goat, and afterwards, 
exclusive of its propagation in other 
regions, spread itself over the whole 
Macedonian Empire.” At the con- 
clusion of the 1260 years, this tyran- 
nical superstition is fo be broken with- 
out hands, but the idea which is to 
be affixed to these words Mr. F. does 
Not attempt to determine. 


“*Daniet, having in his éwo former 
visions predicted the tyranny of the two- 
fold Apostacy of Popery and Mohamme- 
dism, proceeds in his concluding pro- 
phecy*, to give a most accurate account 
of the subversion of the Medo-Persian 
empire, the rise of the Macedonian empire, 
its subsequent division into four king- 
doms, the warsof the Greek kings of Syria 
and Egypt, and the conquest of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. The whole of this, which 
is only an enlarged and literal repetition 
of his former brief and symbolical pre- 
dictions, serves as a kind of chronologi- 
cal introduction to the history of the king 
who was to magnify himself above every 
god; in the same manner as the vision 
of the four beasts covlucted us to the ty- 
rannical reign of the papal horn, and the 
vision of the ram and the he-goat to the 
expluits of the Mohammedan horn,” 


In order to determine what power 
the prophet meant to des:ribe under 
the character of this infidel king, Mr. 
F. is lead to enquive into. the import 
of several otherexpressions connect- 
ed with this part of the prophecy, 


* Dan. x. 
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and he finds, or supposes that he 
finds in the sacking of Jerusalem by: 
the Romans, the abomination of deso- 
lation ; inthe Christian Emperor Con- 
stantine, the Jittle help; in the re- 
formers, the men. of understanding ; 
and in their sufferings, the second 
persecution. Theintidel king there- 
fore must be some power arising after 
the reformation. 


** And shall we,” exclaims Mr. F. 
“while recent events are yet fresh in our 
memory, find any difficulty in pointing 
out the nation, prefigured by the infidel 
king? Have we not all beheld a mighty 
people, after the period of the reformation, 
and during the last days of open blasphemy 
and profaneness, tising up as one man, 
and throwing off every restraint both 
civil and religious; dirsegarding at once 
the dignity of their sovereign, and the 
high majesty of heaven; trampling upon 
the rights both of individuals and of na- 
tions with Aberty, humanity, and philun- 
thropy, ever in their mouth; and profes- 
sedly rending asunder all the endear- 
ments of social life, as if human nature 
conld only be perfected by being previ- 
ously brutalized? When we consider 
both the character of the infidel king, and 
the period at which Daniel predicted his 
manifestation, we can scarcely hesitate 
to pronounce him to be revolutionary 
France.” 

‘« At present: therefore we may pro- 
nounce the king to be a motley monster, 
compounded of Atheism and Popery; in- 
wardly an atheist, outwardly a papist: 
still doing accerding to his will, and ex- 
alting himself; still insulting and tyran- 
nizing over his weaker neighbours; and 
still scourging the members of that Apos- 
tasy, which he now professes to venerate 
and uphold. In this state, or in some 
state similar to it, he will continue to the 
end of the 1260 years, and till the com- 
mencement of the restoration of the Jews; 
when, like his brethren in fraud, vio- 
lence, and iniquity, ‘‘ he shall come to 
“‘his end and none shall help him,” 
Meanwhile, whatever may be his osten- 
sible creed, he is still the same tyrant, as 
when he began his demoniacal career, 
Tie laws of nations, and the hitherto 
universally acknowledged rights of am- 
xi, xij. 
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bassadors, he violates with the same con- 
tempt of every principle of justice and 
honour, as he heretofore overleared the 
Jaws of his country, and tramp!ed upon 
the rights of individuals, The privileges 
of neutral states are disregarded by him, 
when he conceives that his interests may 
be promoted by the murder of a Bour- 
bon. In fine, despising the petty vil- 
lanies of a private robber, he takes a 
bolder flight of rapacity; and, while 
with high vaulting ambition he extends 
on every side the limits of his dominions, 
he distributes among those, who are base 
enough to concur with him in his schemes 
of plunder, whole provinces of a once in- 
dependent empire under the specious 
name of indemnitics. But, gigantic as 
may he his projects of universal domina- 
tron the {ime is rapidly approaching, 
when ‘the Son of man will come in 
‘the clouds of heaven,’ and establish 
the last universal sovereignty, that of the 
symbolical mountain. Tien shall * the 
‘ fourth beast be slain, and his body de- 
*stroyed;’ then shall each of the little 
horns be broken: then shall the infidel ty- 
rant ‘come to his end;’ and then 
shall the victorious Word of God re- 
ceive from his Almighty Father ‘domi- 
‘nion, and glory, and a kingdom, that 
‘all people, nations, and languages, 


‘should serve him: his dominion is an ' 


“everlasting dominion which shall not 
* pass away, and his kingdom that which 
* shall not be destroyed.” 

Towards the close of his career, 
this atheistical king is to meet with a 
most powerful opponent in a mighty 
king of the north, and with a less vi- 
gorous resistance from a king of the 
south. The king of the north, Mr. 
Faber thinks we can scarcely doubt 
is the colossal monarchy of Rutsia, 
but what state is meant by the king of 
of the south he allows is not quite so 
easy to determine. 
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“ As for the predicted wars of the in- 
fidel power with these,two sovereigns, none 
of them have yet received their accom- 
plishment. ‘The prophet begins his ac- 
count of them with declaring, that they 
shall happen at the time ofthe end. The 
time therefore is not yet; for the 1260 
years have not yet elapsed, consequently 
the time of the end is not yetcome. As- 
suredly however will Antichrist hereafter 
invade Palestine in conjunction wit the 
false prophet and the king of the Latin 
carth: and, though the tidings out of the 
East anil out of the Norih* may trouble 
him, will sueceed in planting the taber- 
nacles of his palaces detween the seas t im 
the glorious holy mountain: yet, notwith- 
standing the temporary prosperity of his 
affairs, he shall come to his end, and 
none shall help him. The destruction of 
the monster and. his confederated host will 
be contemporary with the beginning 
of the restoration of the Fewst: both will 
alike take place at the end of the 1260 
years. Kew therefore of the present 
generation can expect to behold him go 
forth with great fury to destroy, and 
under the pretence of religion to devote to 
utter extermination those who oppose 
him: few can expect to witness his pre- 
dicted invasion of Palestine, his capture 
of Jerusalem, his tremendous destruction be- 
tween the two seas, Awful as the scenes 
have been, which we have beheld as it 
were with our own eyes, a yet more 
dreadful prospect extends beforeus, ere 
the blessed reign of Christ upon earth 
shail commence, The revealing angel, 
who shews to Daniel that which is noted 
in the Scripture of truth, concludes his 
prophetic narrative with informing him; 
that, at the period when the atheistical 
tyrant is destroyed, ‘ there shall be a 
“time of trouble, such as never was since 
‘ there was @ nation even to that same 
© time.’ Nor can we wonder, that that 
erashould be marked with peculiarly hor- 
rible events, when we recollect that it 


* I think it probadle, that these tidings may relate to the restaration of the Jews. 
“* The tidings from the East and Noth,” says Mr. Mede, ‘ may be that of the re- 
€* turn of Judah and Israel from those quarters—Or, if these tidings from the North 
«* may be some other thing, yet from the East 1 may have some warrant to apply ta 
“the Jews’ return, from that of the sixth vial in the Apocalypse, where the waters 
“of the great river Euphrates are dried up to prepare the way of the kings of the 


Fast.” Works Vol. II. P. 1001. 


+ The Dead sea and the Mediterranean sea, between which Jerusalem is situated. 
$ Dan, xii. 1. 
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is to witness the dying struggles, not 
only of Atheism, but likewise of Popery, 
and Mohammedism. It isan era, how- 
ever, which will be terrible only to the 
enemies of the Church of Christ. Those, 
who have come out of the mystic Babylon, 
will not be partakers of her ast plagues.” 


Such are the events which our 
learned expositor discovers in the 
prophetic visions of Daniel. He next 
proceeds to examine the kindred 
prophecies of John, but as his sub- 
ject confines hin to those parts of the 
Apocalypse which he supposes to 
relate to the 1260 years of the great 
apostacy: he passes over the seven 
first chapters, and commences his 
observations with the opening of the 
seventh seal which comprehends all 
the seven trumpets. 

The opening of the seventh seal is 
attended with silence in heaven ; and 
as this seal is thought to introduce 
the first incursions of the Goths ; the 
silence, according to Mr. Faber’s 
doctrine of symbols, denotes the 
state of mute and anxious expecta- 
tion in which the church anticipated 
the grand irruption of the Gothic 
Monarch Alariv. This irruption is 
denoted by the fist trumpet. 

The second trumpet is the destruc- 
tion of Rome by Genseric, A. D. 
455. The star of the third trumpet 
is the prince of Rome, or the line of 
the Western Cwsars which was hurled 
from the political heaven in the year 
476. The eclipse which followed 
the sounding of the fourth trumpet 
denotes the diminished power of the 
Roman Empire, by the fall of the 
western dominion. He that letted, 
being now removed ; that is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Faber, the civil power in 
Rome no longer existing to oppose 
the rise of the spiritual dominion of 
the Pope: the prophet commences 
the history of the great apostacy, 
which he details under the three last 
trumpets, usually denominated the 
three woe-trumpets. 

At the sounding of the fifth, or 
first woe trumpet, a star which had 
fallen from heaven to earth opened 
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the bottomless pit, and let out a 
vast swarm of locusts with their lead- 
er Apollyon at their head. The star 
is the apostate Nestorian monk Sv - 
gius or Baheira, who assisted Mo- 
haimmed in the forging of his impos- 
ture: Apollyon is Mohammed who 
issued from the bottomless pit ; that 
is, assumed the prophetic office in 
the year 612. Five prophetic months 
from this year; i. e. in the year 762, 
the Saracens ceased from their locust 
devastations and became a settled 
people ; and the Caliph Almansor 
built Bagdad, and called it the city 
of peace. At the sounding of the 
6th Angel, the four angels bound in 
the Euphrates are loosed, prepared 
to slay the third part of men for an 
hour and a day, or month and a year. 
These four angels are the four Sul- 
tanies of the Turks, the capitals of 
which were Bagdad, Damascus, 
Aleppo, andIconium. These were 
long restrained by the Crusaders ; but 
in the year 1281, gained their first 
victory over the Greek Empire; and 
in the year 1672 wrested Kameniec 
their last conquest from the Poles. 

** Having thus shewn the effects of 
two first woetrumpets in the Last, next 
passes to the coliaieral and contemporary 
history of che West : for the same woe-trum- 
pet,which called into actionthe Mohammne- 
dun Apostasy, produced likewise the deve- 
lopement of the papal Apostasy; both 
these two little horns commencing their 
joint reign of 1260 prophetic days in the 
self-same year. 

* Tn order to avoid needless confusion, 
the Apostle throws the whole history of 
Popery, Auring the whole 1260 days, and 
under ail the three woc-trumpets, into a 
sort of episode to his general series of 
prophecies; which he terms a Little book, 
or codicil, to his greater book of the Apo- 
calypse. This little book comprehends 
the eleventh, tzvelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth chapters of the Revelation: and, in 
point of chronology, all these chapters 
run parallel to each other, relating 
severally, though with some variety of 
circumstances, to the same period and 
the same events; so as to torm jointly a 
complete history of the western Apostasy, 
and of all the principle actars in it.” 
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In explaining this part of the pro-~ 
phecy, Mr. F. considers the contents 
of the lit:le book in five sections. 1. 
The prophesying of the witnesses. 
2. The war of the dragon with the 
woman. 3. The ten-horned beast 
of the sea. 4. The two-horned beast 
of the earth. 5. The collateral his- 
tory of the true church, and the har- 
vest and vintage of God's wrath, 

1. The two witnesses, are two 
churches ; the church before the ad- 
vent of our Lord, and the church 
after his advent : the church founded 
upon the prophets, and the church 
founded upon the apostles. The 
prophesying of the two witnesses, is 
the zealous avowal of the principles 
of the Go-pel by the spiritual mem- 
bers of the catholic church. The 
beast of the bottomless pit that makes 
war against them, is Daniel’s fourth 
beast, or the Romen Einpire ; and 
his last head by which he slays the 
witnesses, is the line of the Gothic 
Emperers in the west; the first of 
whom was Charlemagne, and whose 
representative atthe time of the re- 
formation was Charles V. At the 
reformation the two witnesses re- 
ceived in Germany, by the formal 
association of the protestant princes 
in the leacue of Smalcalde, political 
life ; and they were politically put to 
death by the victory of Charles V, at 
Mulburg, 

“ By this decisive victory the cause 
of the reformation seemed irretrievably 
ruined in Germany, the street of the great 
city where their dead bodies lay unburied : 
the mass was restored; protestantisim 
Was in a manner suppress.!; and they 
that dwelt upon the Roman earth, the pa- 
pists of the various tongues and nations 
into which the great city had been di- 
vided by the incursions of the Goths, re- 
joiced over the two prapheis that torment- 
ed them by their troublesome admoni- 
tions; and made merry; and sent gifts 
one toanather, But this joy was of no 
long continuance. The sure word of 


Seen had declared, that it should 
ast only three years and a half. Accord. 
ingly the reformers again stood upon 
their fet at Magdeburg in the latter end 
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of the year 1550; and in the December of 
the same year defeated the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, and took him prisoner. 
Great fear now fell upon all that saw 
them; but the time was not yet arrived, 
when they were finally to ascend into 
the symbolical heaven, in the very sight of 
their enemies. This was at length ac- 
complished by the peace ratified at Pas- 
sau zn 1552, and confirmed at Augs- 
burg in 1555; by which the protestants 
were allowed to enjoy the free exercise 
of their religion.’ Then it was, that the 
two prophets ascended into heaven, or in 
other words, became an acknowledged 
church. Hitherto, although possessing 
political life, they only stood upon their 
teet on the carth, surrounded and assailed 
by their imperial and papal enemics : 
but now they triumphantly ascended inte 
heaven, and firmly established themselves 
in direct opposition to their enemies 
who beheld them, the first Least and his 
instigator she second beast.” 


This is represented as being suo- 
ceeded by an earthquake; which 
Mr. F. considering as a symbol of a 
violent revolution either religious or 
political, has no scruple to assert de- 
notes the French revolution. France 
is the tenth part of the city, or the 
Roman Empire: it fell in the year 
1789; and in the earthquake were 
slain seven thousand men of name ; 
the remnant were affrighted, acknow~ 
ledged their fears, and were stigma- 
tized as alarmusts. 

On the 12th of August, 1792, the 
third woe trumpet began its tremens 
dous blast: Antichrist, the infidel 
king, on that day stood revealed in 
all his horrors; and the long con- 
tinued efforts of Popery and Moham- 
medism were constrained to hide 
their diminished heads in the pre- 
sence of a gigantic monster; who 
alike trampled upon the laws of man 
and defied the majesty of heaven.” 

2, The war of the dragon with the 
woman. ‘The dragon is the devil ; 
the grand deceiver of the whole world, 
the main spring of the apostacy. 
Heaven is the church general; the 
woman is the spiritual church con- 
sisting of true believers ; the part of 
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heaven occupied by the dragon is the 
nominal church of the apostacy. The 
nian child is the mystic word of God. 
Of this man child the church conti- 
nued travailing six centuries ; when 
the dragon, the instigator both of the 
Mohammedan and the Papal super- 
titions, attempted by their means to 
devour the child; but the child was 
caught up to heaven; that is, the 
word was still received and honoured 
by the true church, the Waldenses, 
the Hussites, &c. &c. Michael and 
his angels warring against the dragon 
and his angels, are the powers of 
light ; true believers, opposing the 
powers of darkness, the enemies of 
the truth. At the wra of the refor- 
mation the great victory by the for- 
mer was atchieved ; and the dragon 
driven from heaven, from the church, 
retired to the earth and.the sea, or 
the papal Roman Fimpire in general ; 
end thence renewed his attack upon 
the spiritual church, by means of 
the artifices, and the writings of in- 
fidels. These are the flood which he 
pours from his mouth against the 
woman: but the earth helped the 
woman: ‘ congregated Europe ; 
met the infidels in arms ; and by the 
general pacification in 1801; atheism 
was displaced from his throne ; and 
christianity was nominally at least 
restored. But the triumph of the 
woinan is not yet complete ; nor will 
it be finished tiil the end of the 1260 
years. 

3. The seven headed and ten 
horned beast of the sea, is the same 
as the fourth beast of Daniel ; the 
temporal Roman Empire : the seven 
heads denote 1. Kings. 2. Consuls. 
3. Dictators. 4. Decemvirs. 5, 
Military Tribunes. 6, Augustan 
“mperors. 7. Carlovingian Patricio 
K-mperors. This last head Mr. F. 
calls his double or septimo-octave 
head. The beast was wounded to 
death in his sixth. He revived in his 
seventh, when Charlemagne became 
master of Italy under the title of Pa- 
tricien of Rome in 774. This head 
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continued but a short space. In the 
year 800, Charlemagne assumed the 
imperial dignity, ‘ which has ever 
since been borne by a prince within 
the limits of the old Roman Empire, 
and which has ever since given him 
precedence over the ten horns, by 
constituting him in a manner their 
head.” p. 190. His ten horns are 
the kingdoms into which the western 
empire was divided. 

4, The two horned beast occupies 
the place of the little horn of Daniel. 
It denotes the catholick church of 
Rome; the two horns are the Romish 
Clergy, regular and secular. This 
ecclesiastic power; this false pro- 
phet by prevailing upon the whole 
Roman Earth to adopt the worship 
of images; and the persecution of 
the saints, caused the earth and all 
that dwell therein to worship the 
first beast; that is, to respect and 
cherish the principles by which Pa- 
gan Rome had been distinguished : 
by pretending to work miracles, he 
establishes image worship; and by 
various artifices gives to the images 
which are adored the appearance of 
life. He also imprints upon all a 
mark, viz. that of the cross. The 
number of the beast is 666. In un- 
ravelling this noted enigma, Mr. F. 
lays down four principles. ‘41. It 
must bethe name of the empire sym- 
bolized by the 10 horned beast. 2. 
It must be the name of some indivi- 
dual man. 3. It must bea name, 
borne along with some superstitious 
badge or mark, by every member 
of the beast, as a test of spiritual 
communion with his colleague the 
second beast ; and under pain of a 
severe ecclesiastical interdict. And 
4. It must be a name, which com- 
prebends in its numerical letters 
the precise sum of 666.” All these 
requisites Mr. F. finds in Aaruss. 
5. The history of the true charch 
during the period of the great apos- 
tacy, and the prediction of the har- 
vest and vintage of God’s wrath are 
included in the xiv. chapter of the 
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Apocalypse. The 144,000 are the 
same as the two witnesses, or the 
line of faithful believers, rejoicing 
even while they are oppressed, in 
*¢ that joy which no man taketh 
from them.” The first angel flying 
an the midst of heaven; that is of 
the church, is Luther: the second 
angel is Calvin and the members of 
the ditferent reformed continental 
churches. Mr. F. uses the term 
veformed in coutradistinctionto Lu- 
theran. The third angel is the in. 
sular church of England. 

Such are the predictions contain- 
ed in the little book. We now come 
to the third woe trumpet: the pe- 
riod of which this is prophetic be- 
gins with the year 1792; and is di- 
vided into seven distinct portions, 
by the successive pouring ont of 
seven vials: bat besides this divi. 
sion Mr. Faber regards it as compre- 
hending likewise two grand periods 
termed by John the harvest and the 
vintage. The harvest comprehends 
the three first vials: the vintage the 
seventh vial ; corsequently there is 
also an intervening period during 
which the 4th 5th and 6th vials are 
to be poured ont. 

The 3d woe trumpet began to 
scund Aug. 12th, 17925; and on the 
26th of that month the first vial was 
poured forth: on that day the de- 
nial of a god was formally estab- 
lished by law, and atheism, ‘‘a 
noisome and grievous sore fell upon 
the inhabitants of the Roman Earth.” 

The second vial was poured forth 
in September of the same year; 
when the dreadful n:assacres of re- 
volutionary France commenced. 

The third viai which changed into 
blood the rivers and fountains of 
water by which are denoted the dif- 
ferent powers of the papal Latin 
Empire ; is the long and bloody war 
by which the powers of Europe have 
been shaken. 


** From what has been said (observes 
Mr. F.) it appears, that the three first vials 
relate to the Lrench Revolucionsdescribing a 
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once the principles upon whichit was found. 
ed, and the miseries both internal and eater. 
nai which it has produced. This tremen- 
dous revolution, which more or less has 
affected the whole Roman Empire, | con- 
ceive to be the first period of the third 
woe-trumpet, which St. John figuratively 
describes under the image of a harvest; 
a harvest not of mercy, but of God’s 
wrath against the nations. After this fi- 
guratice harvest has been gathered im, 
there is to be a sort of pause between it 
and the commencement of the vintage. 
The affairs of the world are in some 
measure to return to their old channel: 
yetthey are not to roll on so smoothly, 
but that the interval hetween the harvest 
and the vintage will be marked by certain 
important events. These events are 
predicted under the three following vials.” 

The fourth vial, which is the first 
of the three intermediate vials, is 
the symbol of the present systuma-. 
ic military tyranny of France; and 
Mr. F. thinks that the influence of 
this vial will extend to the very 
commencement of the vintage. 

The fifta vial, now future, is ta 
be poured upon the seal of the 
beast. ‘This beast is the first, or 
secular beast; and the pouring of 
this vial Mr. F. conjectures repre- 
sents some grievous calamity which 
shall materially affect that secular 
power of persecution, and fill the 
whole papal world with consterna- 
tion and confusion, 

The sixth vial is to be poured 
upon the waters of the Euphrates; 
which denotes that the Turkish em- 
pire is to be subverted. Who the 
kings of the East are, who are 
mentioned under this vial as having 
away prepared for them by the an- 
nihilation of the Turkish empire, 
Mr. F. acknowledges that it is im- 
possible to say. He conjectures, 
however, that they are the Jews. 

The seventh vial is the vial of 
vintage, to be poured out at the 
conclusion of the 1260 years—at 
the time of the end. Another pe- 
riod of 75 years is then to begin; 
during which, the Latin Empire is 
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to be divided into three sovereign- 
ties; Popery and Mahommedisin are 
to be subverted; a great maritime 
power (most probably the British) 
is to conduct the Jews to Palestine; 
the infidel king and his confederates, 
after some partial successes, are to 
be utterly destroyed in the valley of 
Megiddo, and an end is to be put 
for ever to the power of the adver- 
saries of the church.— Then will 
commence.the glorious era of. the 
millennium. 

If these conjectures, for we es- 
teem them nothing better, prove 
true, the restoration of the Jews 
will begin to take place in about 
50 years; near the sane period the 
present domineering power of the 
French will be annihilated; and in 
the year 1941, the reign of the 
saints on earth wili begin, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Faber’s principle, 
Jast no less than 360,000 ycars! 

Such is Mr. Faber’s system; a- 
gainst which it would be no difficuit 
task to raise objections that would 
not be easily removed. It is set 
forth with great parade of accurate 
interpretation of scripture language, 
yet the plainest passages of sacred 
Writ are sometimes misunderstood 
by the author, and wrested from 
their most obvious signification to 
suit his hypotheses ; predictions long 
since verified are considered as yet 
uvaccomplished; and the events of 
the present day are brought for- 
wards to elucidate prophecies which 
were fulfilled before the birth of 


Christ. Notwithstanding what Mr. F. 
has very cursorily alleged in his de- 
fence, we cannot but consider it as 
fatal to his system, that the chro- 
nology of the history is regulated 
by solar years; but the chronology 
of tie prophecy by lunar years; and 
that whilst whole years are reckoned 
upon the former computation, the 
fractions ofa year correspond with the 
Jatter. The duration of the miiien- 
nium is also a diiiculty by which 
the author confesses himself per- 
plexed; a difficulty from which he 
cannot free himself without a viola- 
tion of his principle. But contro- 
versy here is not our business. The 
book is read and admired; and will 
no doubt be popular in an age so 
strongly marked by credulity as the 
present. A few sheoainiel per- 
sons intimately acquainted with the 
language of the ancient prophets, 
witn the discourses of our Lord, 
with the epistles of the first preachers 
of the gospel, and with the history 
of the first century of the Christian 
church will detect its fallacies; the 
multitude, or at least that part of 
the multitude who lay any claim to 
seriousness, will be captivated by 
the ingenuity, and misled by the 
confidence which the author has 
displayed: they will be gratified by 
this new solution of enigmas, which 
have, it may be, long cxercised 
their acuteness; and pleased to find 
that others are yet left unsolved 
to be a further trial of their skill, 


Art. III. A Leiter to the Rev. James Ogilvie, D. D. occasioned hy some Passages 
in the Rev. G. S. Faber’s Dissertation on the Prophccics. By the Rev. E,W. 
Wuitaxenr, Rector of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury. svo. pp. 90. 


Arr. IV. A Supplement to the Dissertation on the 1260 Years: containing a full 
* Reply to the Objectians and Misrepresentations of the Rev. E. W’. Whitaker; some 
Remarks on certain Parts of the Author’s own Dissertation; and a Vicw of the 
present Posture of Affairs us connected with Prophecy. Ly the Rev, G. S. Fasen, 


B. D. 8vo, pp. 181. 


THE combatants engaged in 
this contest are of no mean name. 
The former has upon this field long 
fought for laurels, and in the opi- 


nion of many has deserved to wear 
them; the latter is a foe that can- 
not be safely despised, though he 
has not been so long practised in 


— 
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the armour which he now wears. 
The combat is therefore well sus- 
tained; and if each has been oc- 
casionally compelled to yield to the 
other, yet each retires unsubdued. 
Both, however, even were they to 
join im friendly league, and unite 
their skill and prowess, would fall 
an easy conquest before a stripling 
whose loins were girt about with 
truth ; and in whose hand was ‘ the 
sword of the Spirit,” the simple, 
unsophisticated ** word of God.” 

It was not to be expected that 
Mr. Whitaker would sufler a work 
to pass without his notice, in which 
his favourite opinion concerning 
Antichrist is controverted, and he 
himself.is charged with having er 
roneously interpreted the language 
of Scripture. In vindication of him- 
self, therefore, and his hypothesis, 
he now comes forward, endeavour- 
ing to justify the sentiment he has 
long maintained, that the papal u- 
surpation is denoted by the Anti- 
ehrist of John; to repelthe charge 
of misrepresentation of the Scrip- 
tures; to enter his protest agaiust 
almost the whole of Mr. Faber’s 
system; particularly that part of it 
which relates to the Infidel King, 
and to fix upon Mr. Faber the im- 
putation which had been brought 
against himself. His objections to 
the hypothesis maintained in the 
dissertation, are far more valid 
than the attempt to establish his 
‘own; and the same remark, we he- 
sitate not to affirm, may be applied 
to Mr. Faber’s Fuil Reply. 

In the review of his own work, 
Mr. F. shews some diminution of 
the contidence with which he had 
stated his hypothesis; he acknow- 
ledges a few errors and inaccura- 
cies, and makes this extraordinary 
confession :— 

“ T FEEL conscious, what I was not 
aware of till I had looked my Work over 
in print, that I have frequently expres- 
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sed myself too positively respecting the 
proper date of the 1260 yenrs. I still 
think, as I before thought, that their most 
probable date is the year 606; which is 
pointed out by so many curious nume- 
rical coincidences that one can searcely 
believe them merely accidental: but I 
believe, that nothing but the event will 
enable us to attain to absolute certainty, 
Respecting this famous period we are 
much in the same situation, that the 
Jews were respecting the period of the 
70 prophetic weeks, at the time when our 
Saviour was bern. They were certain, 
that it must zearly have expired; hence 
their daily expectation of Messiah the 
Prince: but they could not positively de- 
termine in what year it would expire. 
Ina similar manner, we are certain, from 
the long duration of Popery, that. the 
1260 years must nearly have expired ; 
and we may even, with much appear- 
ance of probability, fix upon the very 
year on which they will expire: but we 
cannot, at present, positively say that we 
are right.” 

And yet he goes on to assert that 
the ereat outlines of his exposition 
remain unaltered. This appears to 
us, we confess, very extraordinary. 
We cannot conceive how that sys- 
tem can be true, which depends 
upon many successive and connect - 
ed dates, and is yet unaffected by 
an error in the year which is as- 
sumed as the commencement of the 
important period, to different parts 
of which these dates belong. But 
what difficulties are too great for 
the solution of a modern expositor 
of the revelations! What contra- 
dictions cau he not reconcile! 

Amongst other curious confes- 
sions, Mr. Faber acknowledges that 
he has but recently perused the 
writings of Mr. Bichens. — This 
(though it oceurs more than once) 
may be an error awing to the inat- 
tention of the printer. 

This reply, we understand, will 
be incorporated in the second edi- 
tion of the dissertation, flow ip 
the press. 
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Art. V. History the Interpreter of Prophecy, or a View of Scriptural Prophecj 

. @ad their Accomplishment in the past and present Occurrences of the World. We 
Conjectures respecting their future Completion. . First published in the Year 1799. 
By Henry Kerr, B.D. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of his 
Majesty’s Preachers at Whitehall. In two Volumes. The tifth Edition, with ad- 


ditional Notes. 


A work which has seen almost two 
Justra, and passed to a fifth edition, 
cannot require any particular no- 
tice from us: the principles upon 
which it is condncted as well as the 
execution; must be well known to 
the public, and generally approved. 
Our praise, were we disposed to 
offer praise, would not enhance its 
value; nor would our censure, did 
we deem it deserving censure, be of 
any avail to bring it into merited 
disrepute. Upon a task evidently 
so fruitless, we shall therefore not 
employ our time with remarks which 


we have good reason to fear would 
not now effect the purposes we 
should desire; we will not occupy 
the pages of our teview. ‘The pub- 
lic have made their decision; and 
we have only to regret, that it alto- 
gether differs from ourown. Soine 
of the passages which Mr. K. has at- 
tempted to illustrate, as prophecies 
are not prophetic; and others of 
which he endeavours to shew the ac- 
complishment in events now passing, 
or lately passed, have been verified 
more than 1700 years ago. 


Art. VI. The Destiny of the German Empire ; or an Attempt to ascertain the Ape- 
calyptic Dragon: and to shew that the binding of the Dragon called that old Ser- 
pent, the Devit and Satan, and the Millenary State, are likely to be altogether 


diferent from what Christian Writers have taught us to expect. 


By J. Bicueno, 4. M. pp. 174. 


CHRISTIAN writers in general, 
we do not say with what propriety, 
have taught us to consider the dragon 
as the symbol of a powerful evil 
spirit ; the great seducer of the hu- 
man race from their allegiance to 
the supreme majesty of heaven ; 
and the Millennium as a period of a 
thousand years distinguished by 
every thing conducive of happiness. 
But this is erroneous according to 
Mr. Bicheno. The Apocalyptic red 
dragon, signified first he imperial ty - 
ranny ofpagan Rome ; afterwards the 
same tyranny exercised by the em- 
perors when they had assamed the 
profession of christianity ; and lastly, 
the tyranny of the empcrors of the 
aest, beginning with Charlemagne. 
This red dragon therefore has been 
successively seated upon the impe- 
rial thrones of Rdme, of Constanti- 
nople, and of Germany : and where, 
think you, reader, is he now? 
*‘ Fallen, fallen, fallen from his 
high estate!” Fast bound by Mr. 


In Two Parts. 
Faber’s infidel king, (but Mr. B.’s 
angel) and cast into the bottomless 
pit. The first band was cast about 
him when the Treaty of Luneville 
was signed; but on the plains of 
Austerlitz, he was completely enve- 
loped with chains, which he will an 
vain struggle to burst asunder till 
the thousand years be past. Past! 
you exclaim: what, are the thousand 
years begun? Yes, reader, we are 
now living in the Millennium; and 
if we do not look speedily about us, 
the Millennium will be ever, and 
we shall know nothing of the mat- 
ter. We have all been wrong in 
our reckonings: the thousand years 
about which poets have sung, and 
expositors have said so many fine 
things, are no more than a ‘thousand 
weeks: and the Millennium of the 
security and happiness of the saints 
on earth; dwindles down into nine- 
teen years and a quarter ; of trouble 
and consternation; of revolutions, 
tumult, and war. | 
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*¢ Many” says our author ‘ will 
‘smile at these things; and will set 
them down at once, as wild and vi- 
sionary in the extreme.” Mr. B. is 


a bad interpreter of the ——— 
of others, but will doubtless be 
proved a true prophet himself. 


Art. VII. The Revelation of St. John compared with itself and the Rest of Scrip- 
ture. By Jonn Marten Bott, A. M. Student of Christ Church. In Three 


Parts. 8vo. pp. 15. 28. 30. 


IN these small tracts, if the ob - 
ject of the author have been at- 
tained, we are at length furnished 
with the legitimate key of the book 
of revelation, and with the first 
principles of sacred prophecy. But 
we strongly suspect that the author 
has deceived himself: that this key 
will prove false; and that after long 
Jabouring to make it pass the wards, 
we shall find ourselves still shut out 
from the sacred recesses of apoca- 
ly ptic truth. Certainindeeditis, that 
Mr.J. M. Butt has by somemeans or 
ether made himself master of a key, 
and with this key he has opened a 
door—but, alas! instead of being 
introduced to the church in Patmos, 
we find ourselves in a gallery of his- 
torical pictures, representing some 
of the most important events in the 
English history. As an illustration 
of this remark, we present our rea- 
ders with Mr. Butt’s view of the ac- 


complishment of the xiiith chapter 
of the apocalypse. 


“Ch. XVIII. Ito 4. THE Prince of 
Orange lands in England, and decrees 
the English Revolution, and describes 
the state of the continent after the Wal- 
denses and Albigenses had been expel- 
led, whom their persecutors have ex- 
changed for a Rousseau, a Voltaire, a 
Gibbon, and a Weishaupt !~Ver. 4. to 
9. He calls upon the English to join him, 
and receive their deliverers, and shake 
off the yoke of Romish tyranny and su- 
perstition, and reform the kingdom.— 
Ver. 9—20. The flight of king James 
and his adherents, as a specimen of si- 
milar but more grievous dethronements. 
—Ver. 20—24. The kingdom of the 
Anglo-Saxons is abdicated and revolu- 
tionized, and the pretended power of St. 
Peter, the rock of Rone, Capitoli im- 
mobile saxum, sinks like a millstone, in 
England, as a type and earnest of the 
complete subversion of Papal power ul- 
timately to be accomplished by the 
English Revolution.” 


Axr. VIN. Further Evidences of the Existence of the Deity. Intended as an Humble Sup- 
plement to Archdeacon Paley’s Natural Theology. By Gkorct Chak, Svo. pp. 46. 


THIS tery respectable publica- 
tion appears to have been prepared 
for the press before the author had 
seen Dr. Paley’s work ; and it is now 
‘with great prepriety presented as 
** an offering of tie same nature, at 
the same shrine.” 


“IT mayatfirstsight, saystheingenious 
author,appear supertluous,toaddany thing 
to the excellent arguments adduced by the 
worthy archdeacon, and so it would be, 
if it were again to tread ever the same 
ae But the grand argument in the 
lollowing sheets, is not exactly of the same 
kind with those adduced by him. It is not 
merely to point out the evidences of art, 
which appear in the form of animals ; not 
merely ty point out the mechanism ap- 


parent in animal frames, and thence to 
infer design and intention; but to shew 
prospectively, from the constitution of the 
sexes, and the formation of the first indi- 
vidual of each species of animals, that 
there must have been a pre-cogitation, a 


“previous intention, a pre-ordination— to 


shew from the formation of one of the 
sexes, that a pre-supposal of the certain 
future formation of the other sex, must 
then have existed ;—and that upon Athe- 
istic principles, it was impossible, even 
if an animal of one sex had been fortui- 
tously produced, that another co-ordinate 
and correspondent animal of the other 
sex, could have been so produced, as to 
have perpetuated the species ;—and_fi- 
nally to shew, that this impossibility at- 
taches to, and is multiplied in every in- 
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stance of the formation of sexes, in all the 
species of animals which have been pro- 
duced. 

“« To all that can be said about the for- 
mation and production of a mere animal, 
the Atheist has one common answer, 
‘It was produced by the energies of 
matter, it is the result of attraction and 
repulsion, of sympathy and antipathy, 
of affinities, relations, and combinations.” 
My object is to carry the Atheist beyond 
that point, and to make it appear, that 
even admitting an animal could have 
been produced by such energies, yet that 
it was impossible things should be as they 
now are;-—and that: if the existence of 
the first individual of each species of ani- 


mals had been lengthened out even to 
myriads of ages, yet it is most incredible, 
that by the fortuitous production of such 
another animal, the species should have 
been propagated, encreased, and conti- 
nued, as we now see them.” 

Our readers will, from this ex- 
tract, be able to judge of the nature 
of the argument which is here ad- 
vanced. We have only to assure 
them that it is supported with great 
ingenuity and skill, and that this 
little work forms an important accom- 
paniment to the invaluable treatise 
of the late learned and ingenious 
archdeacon of Carlisle. 


Art. IX. Demonstration of the Existence of God, from the Wonderful Works of Nature 
Translated from the French of Francois Auguste Chateaubriand, and dedicated by 


Permission to the Lord Bishop of Landaff. 


FOR the character of the work of 
which this is a small part, we refer 
our readers to the first volume of our 
review, in which the ‘* Genie du 
Christianisme”’ has obtained a dis- 
tinguished place; and our opinion 
of this portion of it is particularly 
expressed. We have only to add 
that the present translation is exe- 
cuted with spirit and correctness. 


By Freveric Suopext, 12mo. pp. 102. 


It is intended to ascertain how far the 
taste of the public coincides with 
that of the translator, who, upon due 
encouragement, means to undertake 
an English version of the whole 
work. But popular as this singular 
and fanciful production’ may be in 
the metropolis of France, we will 
venture to assure Mr. S. that it will 
not suit the taste of English readers. 


Art. X. An Historical View of the Rise and Progress of Infidelity, with a Refutation of 
its Principles and Reasonings: in a Scries of Sermons, preached for the Lecture, 
founded by the Hon. Mr. Boyle, in the Parish Church of St. Mary le Bow, from the 


Year 180% to 1805. 
St. Mary Le Bow, London. 


«' MOREthanacentusy(saysour preach- 
er) hasnow elapsed, since the foundation of 
Mr. Boy le’s Lecture: and it is gratifying to 
reflect on the substantial benefit whichap- 
pears to have arisen from it to the cause of 
revealed religion. Mr. Boyle lived in an 
age abounding with openand declared in- 
fidels, men of active spirit, and indefati- 
gable in their exertions to build up a 
system of libertinism on the ruins of 
Christianity. He saw, that to stem the 
torrent of impiety, it was necessary to call 
in the joint efforts of the friends of truth: 
—and as the seeds of error had been 
widely scattered, he was careful to pro- 
vide the means of destroying those perni- 
ious fruits which, in after times, they 
might be expected to produce. With 


By the Rev. Wittiam Van Mitpert, M.A, Rector of 
In two Volumes, pp. 495, 495. 


that zeal, therefore, for the honour of 
God and the best interests of man, which 
on every occasion marked the character 
of this exemplary and truly illustrious 
person, he taid the foundation of a plan 
calculated to meet future no less than 
present exigencies; and to supply an 
effectual antidote for that which might 
otherwise become an increasing and ir- 
remediable evil. 

‘« During a course of nearly fifty years, 
the publication of the discourses preached 
for this lecture was continued with little 
intermission; and such was the accumu- 
lation of these labours, that in the year 
1739 they were collected into three large 
folio volumes, comprizing a most valua- 
ble kody of divinity. Since that period, 
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although it appears that the lecture has 
been constantly preached, few only of 
its productions have been submitted to 
the public eye; but among them are 
some of distinguished excellence. The 
last of these was published in the year 
1783.” 

It deposes not much in praise of 
those learned members of our esta- 
blished church who have since that 
year been chosen to carry into effect 
the pious design of the noble and 
religious founder of this lecture, that 
during a period the most eventful 
that history can record, but marked 
by nothing more calamitous and 
threatening than the wide diffusion 
of infidelity amongst the most nume- 
rous and respectable classes of soci- 
ety, they have not publicly appeared 
to vindicate the faith that was openly 
despised and insulted—to guard the 
unwary from the snares fo were 
every where laid to entangle them— 
to seck and to save those who were in 
danger of being lost. In comparison 
of these times, the days in which the 
Lecture was founded were pure, and 
the cause of revelation was safe. By 
some men of noble rank—by some 
who arrogated to themselves the title 
of philosophers—the Mosaic dispen- 
sation was the subject of doubt or of 
ridicale. ‘The wise and benevolent 
system which Jesus established was 
treated as an imposture; but the 
contamination of the evil principles 
of unbelief was confined to those 
higher classes of the community 
amongst which they arose. Compa- 
ratively small was the danger which 
then threatened the cause of ieveal- 
ed religion, yet the Hon. Founder 
thought it great enough to cal! forth 
the strenuous exertions of learned 
and skilful believers, and to induce 
him for this purpose, to institute a 
yearly lecture, “ for proving the 
Christian religion, against notorious 
infidels, for satisfying such real 
scruples as very many have, con- 
“cerning these matters, and to an- 
ser such new objections and diff. 
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culties as might be started. Obs 
jections specious, though not new, 
have been raised, difficulties mags 
nified by every possible artifice have 
been started, and the lecturers to 
whom the Christian-.world ought to 
have looked for enlightened zeal in 
the cause of truth have not appeared. 
They have raised their voice indeed 
within the walls cf a parish church ; 
but who was there to listen? No 
hardy infidel to be reproved and re- 
claimed, no waving Christian to be 
instructed and confirmed, no unfor- 
tunate youth whose tender mind was 
reluctantly yielding to the impres- 
sions of a designing foe to the gos- 
pel. To realise the wishes and ex- 
pectations of that truly religious 
philosopher who appointed this in- 
stitution, it is necessary that the la- 
bours of the preachers should be 
given to the world, and therefore, 
though we cannot speak in the bigh- 
est terms of the execution of the 
work now before us, we do sincerely 
commend the author for having been 
so laudably desirous of fully dis- 
charging the important trust com- 
mitted to him. 


* A desire to revive an attention to 
this eminently useful Institution, has 
been one motive for hazarding the pub- 
lication of the present Volumes. Al- 
though the noble Founder of the Lecture 
did not expressly direct that the Dis- 
courses should be printed, yet as the de- 
sign of it could not otherwise be effectu- 
ally answered, itis hardly to be doubted, 
that such was his intention: and since in 
these days of licentiousness and irreli- 
gion, they that hate the Truth ‘ are 
many in number,’ this is surely not a 
time to be backward in shewing our 
attachment to it’s cause. 

“* Many persons have indeed regretted, 
that this and some other Institutions of a 
similar kind, have been suffered to be- 
come almost extinct. If they were only 


of a temporary nature, or were calculated 
to revive old and fruitless controversies, 
which might otherwise cease to disturb 
and perplex mankind, their discontiny- 
aace would be matter of satisfaction, ra- 
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ther than of concern. But since the rea- 
sons whieh gave birth to them still, uns 
happily, remain in fall force; since In- 
fidelity, Irreligion, and Error, in one 
shape or other, continue unceasingly to 
assail us; is there not the same occasion 
as heretofore, for calling upon the Ad- 
vocates of our Faith, to stand forth in 
it’s defence? That the present publica- 
tion may induce others of more leisure 
and greater ability, to engage in similar 
undertakings, is one object which the 
Author has much at heart.” 

Deeply convinced as we are, of 
the importance of revelation, and 
earnestly desirous that the faith 
which justifies the cheering hope of 
immortality ; and sanctions a con- 
duct which alone can conduce to 
individual and general happiness, 
we sincerely regret that we cannot 
pay to this publication, the pure 
unmixed tribute of our praise. ‘he 
plan which the author has marked 
out is truly excellent, and migit 
have been made the foundation for 
much curious and important mat- 
ter, instructive to the Christian, and 
convincing to the sceptic; but nar- 
row views, a frequent misapprehen- 
sion of the language of scripture, 
un undue aitachuent to a system of 
metaphysical doctrines, and an un- 
philosophical and indiscriminate, not 
to say an unchristian severity to- 
wards every class of unbelievers, ex- 
cite. in our minds an apprehension, 
which we fear will prove too well 
founded, that instead of converting 
those who have erred, it would tend 
to deter them from the truth. The 
preacher shall unfold for himself the 
plan which he has chosen to pursue: 

“ It is proposed, therefore, in the 
ensuing Lectures, to give (in as succinct 
a manner as the subject will admit) a 
detail of the most remarkable instances, 
in which this hostility to the giacious 
design of man’s Redemption has been 
manifested ; and to expose the talshvued 
of the principles on which it has been 
conducted. 

«« The materials to be collected for 
this purpose, will be most conveniently 


ANN. Rev. VOL. V, 


arranged under two general heads, forme 
ing distinct topics of enquiry; the Ist, 
historical, tne 2d, argumenictive. Under 
the former head, facts are to be adduced, 
toprove, thatsucha systematic opposition 
to Revealed Religion hath really taken 
place:—under the latter, arguments are 
to be brought, to shew it’s pernicious 
tendency, and that it is indefens:ble on 
any just and reasonable grounds. 

“ In the first part of these Lectures, 
therefore, it is my design to take a 
summary view of the endeavours made 
to counteract the revealed will of God, 
in the times antecedent to the Christian 
dispensation ;—then to shew the per- 
verseness of both Jews and Gentiles, in 
their rejection of the Gospel, and their 
various efforts to overthrow it, from the 
time of our Lord’s personal appearance 
on earth, to the downfall of Paganism 
in the Roman empire :—afterwards, to 
continue the enquiry, through the mid- 
die ages, when almost the whole world 
was overspread by Mahometan and Go- 
thic barbarism :—then, to contemplate 
the new aspect which Infidelity assumed, 
on the revival of letters, and the intro- 
duction of the Protestant Reformation ;— 
and, lastly, having brought down the 
history of it’s progressive labours to the 
present day, to consider what expecta- 
lions we may justly entertain, respect- 
ing the final issue of this tremendous 
contest. 

** The historical view of the subject 
being closed, it is intended, in the se- 
cond part of these Lectures, to enter 
upon a general vindication of the grounds 
and principles of the Ciristian Faith, in 
answer to the arguments most commonly 
urged against it’s authority and credibi« 
lity. These arguments (whether de- 
duced from reasoning @ priavi, to shew 
the improbability, unfitness, and inuti- 
lity of Revelation ; or of reasoning a pos- 
feriori, to invalidate it’s evidences as a 
matter of fact ;) will be distinetly consi- 
derbd, in order to expose their futility, - 
and to shew the spirit of perverseness 
by which they are generally dictated, 

‘« The investigation here proposed will 
afford ample scope for a detection of the 
various fallacies, misrepresentations, and 
inconsistencies, with which the writings 
of Infidels abound. But the limits pre- 
scribed to the present undertaking will 
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require all the compression of whieh the 
subject is capable. Nevertheless, if 
from the historical part of our enquiry, 
however concise, we can deduce sufhi- 
cient proofs of a wilful apostacy, on the 
part of unbelievers, from the known 
will of God, and of a presumptuous op- 
position to his authority :—and if, froma 
tair discussion of the main points in dis- 
pute between them and Christians, we 
can make it appear that the arguments of 
the former rest on arbitrary assumptions, 
are contradictory to plain facts, and sub- 
versive of each other; whilst those of the 
Jatter have both divine and human testi- 
mony to support them; are consistent, 
though various: and, however diversi- 
fied in form, or in substance, mutually 
support and illustrate each other :—then 
will it be evident, that the contest be- 
tween these opposite parties, is no other 
than the contest between the enemies and 
the servants of God; and that the one 
have built their hope upon the rock of 
Truth, firm and immoveable: tie other 
upon the treacherous sands of Error, 
threatening them, every instant, with 
danger and destruction.” 


How this design is executed may 
perhaps appear from a few extracts. 

The origin of infidelity is thus ex- 
plained : 


«* The parable of the Tares, to which 
these words relate, instructs us in the 
origin of that continued opposition to 
religious truth, which has subsisted, from 
the first revelation of God’s will to man, 
uutil the present moment. Our Lord 
represents this prodigious mass of evil 
as proceeding from the mischievous ef- 
forts of ‘ the Devil,’ that enemy to. God 
and man, who is the author and instiga- 
tor of every evil work. They who la- 
bour to accomplish his purposes, are 
called his ‘children:’ and they whom he 
seeks to corrupt, or to destroy, are 
* the children of the kingdom,’ the 
faithful adherents to ‘ the Son of 
Man,’ whose kingdom they shall finally 
inherit, notwithstanding the power and 
subtlety of this their malicious adver- 
sary. 

** The hatred which this Evil Spicit is 
represented in Scripture as entertaining 
towards mankind, must be supposed to 
have arisen from his previous hostility to 
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man’s Creator and Redeemer; an host*- 
lity, the ground of which is not diseo- 
verable by human reason, nor is it fully 
explained to us in the sacred Word, 
The sin of this chief of the fallen angels 
has indeed occasionally been made a subs 
ject of enquiry among pious and learned 
men ; who have formed conjectures con- 
cerning the particular nature of the of- 
fence, not inconsistent with Holy Writ, 
though incapable, perhaps, of being 
proved from it, by any certainty of evi- 
dence. Into this point, however, it is not 
necessary » for our pesent purpose, to en- 
quire. It is sufficient for us to know 
(what the Scriptures piainly declare) 
that the same spirit of pride, presump- 
tion, or envy, which prompted him to 
commit that offence (whatever it might 
be) whereby his own fall and condemna- 
tion were incurred, prompts him like- 
wise to aim at the destruction of man- 
kind, in order to frustrate God’s gracious 
purpose in their Creation and Redemp- 
tion,” 

This arch-deceiver, according to 
Mr. Van Mildert, has been the im- 
mediate cause of unbelief from the 
fall of the parents of the human 
race to the present day. Hisagency 
is to be recognized in the days of 
the patriarchs, and during the so- 
journings of their descendants in 
the wilderness; in the idolatries of 
the heathen world; in the impicties 
of the middle ages ; in the heresies 
and schisms which have prevailed in 
Christian countries, in the atheisin 
of Spinoza; in the scepticism of 
Hobbes and Bolingbroke, Tindall, 
Chubb, and Morgan; in the arti- 
fices of Hume and Gibbon; in the 
scurrility of Paine; and the open 
blasphemy of the French Revolu- 
tiomsits; in the learning of Geddes, 
the anti-trinitarian zeal of Priestley ; 
and the platonism of ‘Taylor. 

** Every period of the history of man- 
kind bears testimony to the unceasing 
and infinitely-diversified labours of some 
such Opponent. For, as the Gospel is 
to be regarded as one entire System, 
carried on from the Fall of Adam to the 
End of the World, yet comprizing a va- 
ticty of Dispensations, adapted to the 
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particular exigencies of mankind; so 
the opposition made to it discovers a 
striking uniformity of design, an: a cer- 
tain identity of character and principle, 
although perpetually changing it’s out- 
ward aspect, and adapting itself, from 
time to time, with wonderful versatility, 
to the actual circumstances of men, with 
respect to religious knowledge. 

“ Now, this seems clearly to indicate 
some active, though invisible, Mover 
and Conductor of the whole design : 
since otherwise we are unable to ac- 
count for that systematic plar. of hostility, 
which we find so unremittingly pursued, 
through every period, and in which, 
agents the most remote from each other 
as to time and place, and the most dissi- 
milar as to circumstances and character, 
are made to conspire, as it were, toge- 
ther, for the accomplishment of the pro- 
jected mischief. Moreover, since this 
hostility betrays evident tokens of a deep- 
rooted malevolence towards God and 
Man, it is scarcely conceivable that it 
should originate with Man himself. For, 
in whatever point of view we contem- 
plate Man, whether in relation to his 
Creator, or his Redeemer, it seems so 
irrational and monstrous, to suppose 
that he would purposely resist the Will 
of God, or be the author of misery to 
himself and his fellow-creatures, that we 
seem unavoidably led to conclude, that 
he must first be prompted to such con- 
duct, by the instigation of some other 
Being, who seeks his destruction.” 


Aware of the approach which he 
seems in all this to be making toa 
system which in one of his discourses 
he had opposed, our preacher thus 
endeavours to screen himself from 
the imputation of a frightful heresy : 


** As to the supposition, that this view 
of the subject, by ascribing so extensive 
and powerful an influence to the Evil 
Spirit, may favour the impious notions 
of the Manichees ; the objection strikes 
evidently at Scripture itself, wherein the 
doctrine of an Evil Spirit holding an un- 
ceasing contest with the Redeemer, is 
clearly taught. But this doctrine, rightly 
understood, is widely different from that 
of Manicheism ; notwithstanding the la- 
bours of infidel and heterodox writers, to 
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confound the one with the other. The 
Manichean heresy maintains, that there 
is an Evil Principle in the Universe, 
coeval and coequal with God himself. 
But the Scriptures no where give coun- 
tenance to such an opinion. They in- 
struct us, concerning this Wicked One, 
not that he was originally created evil, 
nor that he was self-existent, but that 
he was created of an angelical nature, 
and was cast down from his exalted sta- 
tion and dignity, in punishment of his 
rebellion against the Most High. We 
can be at no loss, therefore, for a clear 
line of distinction between the Scriptural 
representation of the Evil Spirit, and 
that wild and impious notion which pre- 
vailed among many Heathen nations, and 
which afterwards characterized the fol- 
lowers of Manes. The full of this rebel- 
lious Spirit from his original state of dig- 
nity and happiness, is a decisive proof of 
his dmpotence, in comparison with the 
Almighty. It implies also, that he was 
previously zn favour with God; and thus 
shews that he was not originally of an evil 
nature. ‘The Scriptures, therefore, are 
not chargeable with the blasphemous and 
frightful doctrines, that God is the Au- 
thor of Evil, in any sense derogatory to 
his perfections, or that there is any in- 
dependent or self-existent Being, capa- 
ble of frustrating, or opposing, the will 
and purposes of the Creator. That the 
Prince of the Fallen Angels should abuse 
his faculties, rebel against his Maker, 
and, being doomed, in consequence, 
to degradation and misery, should exer- 
cise his rage and malice in endeavouring 
to draw others into the same condemna- 
tion, is no more incredible in itself, than 
(what every day’s experience sets be- 
fore us) the effect of pride and perverse- 
ness upon the human heart, in producing 
an almost equal degree of malignity and 
infatuation. And whatever extent of 
mischief may seem to be occasioned by 
the ravages of this implacable Adver- 
sary, we have still a full and perfect 
assurance given us, in the very same 
Scriptures, that God will enable us to 
become ‘ more than conquerors through 
him that loved us*;’ that he hath built 
his Church upon a Rock; and that ‘ the 
gates of Hell shall not prevail against 
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* Rom. viii. 37. 
I 2. 
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These views are as opposite to the 
true doctrine of Scripture as they are 
to sound philosophy, and much more 
likely to provoke the simile of the un- 
believer than to work his conviction. 
The language both of the Old and 
New Testament, interpreted with a 
careful regard to its peculiar idioms 
and to the principles which prevailed 
amongst the Jews after their frequent 
intercourse with other eastern na- 
tions, will afford no ground for a 
doctrine so derogatory trom the wis- 
dom and benevolence of the Deity. 
Under both dispensations the go- 
vernment of the world is ascribed 
solely to God. If there be evil in 
any city, the Lord hath done it. He 
forms the light and creates darkness. 
He makes peace anid creates evil. 
He who is the Lord docth all these 
things. Under his government mo- 
ral evil is no less necessary than na- 
turalevil. Both are working out an 
eternal weight of glory; both are 
contributing to the final honour of 
God, and the everlasting welfare of 
his creatures ; and both, when they 
have answered all the important ends 
for which they are permitted to exist, 
will be utterly annihilated, and virtue 
and happiness universally prevail. 
These are scriptural views ; and up- 
on such — alone can the 


cause of revealed religion be suc? 


cessfully defended. Mr. Van Mil- 
dert’s system arises out ofa continued 
misinterpretation of sacred writ, and 
is highly injurious to the very cause 
which it is designed no doubt to serve. 
lavine finished the Azsforical, the 
reacher proceeds in the second vo- 
fae to the argumentative part of 
his subject. This he divides into 
two branches;—the principles and 
the evidences on which our faith is 
rounded. ‘ Under the first of these 
a considers the inalility of man to 
frame a religion for himself; the in- 
suiticiency of philosophy, natural, 
ural, or metaphysical, to guide us 
to ve''eious truth ; the reasonableness 
faith for our guide, in sub- 
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jects inscrutable to our natural facul- 
ties; the limits which ought to be 
prescribed to human reason in exer- 
cising its judgment on any supposed 
revelation from God; and the pre- 
paratory dispositions requisite for 


enabling us to form a correct judg. 
ment of the evidences on which it 


depends. These topics afford mat- 
ter for a discussion of all that the 
preacher thinks can be urged in the 
way of reasoning @ priori, either to 
corroborate or invalidate the proofs 
of revealed religion. Under the next 
head is stated at large the nature of 
the argument d postertort ;—the com- 
parative force of human and divine 
testimony, and the concurrence of 
both to establish the facts of holy 
writ; the great general argument for 
the truth of the Christian religion, 
from its accomplishinent, propaga- 
tion, and success, i.e. from the im- 
possibility of such a design being 
carried on through all the ages of the 
world, from the fall of man to the 
coming of Christ, and thenceforward 
to the present day, by any human 
wisdom or power; also, the more 
direct and positive proofs of its di. 
vine origin, from miracles, prophecy, 
and the inspiration of the sacred 
books. ‘These, as well as the pre- 
ceding topics, are considered with 
especial reference to the arguments 
by which unbelievers have endea- 
voured to deprive us of the main 
proofs on which our religion depends, 
so as rather to repel the assaults of 
infidels, and to obviate their objec- 
tions, than to exhibit a full and com- 
plete elucidation of the whole body 
of evidence by which our faith is sup- 
ported,” 

We shall not fully perform our 
duty either to the author or the pub- 
lic, unless we subjoin one or twe 
specimens of the manner in which 
these subjects are treated. 

In the sermon designed to show 
the proper limits of the human un- 
derstanding in judging of revealed 
religion. Mr. V. M. observes: 
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- © ¢ But what, then,’ ” (the Unbcliever 
will say) ‘ is the province of Reason ? 
Is it altogether useless ? Or are we to be 
precluded from using it in this most im- 
portant of all concerns, for our security 
against error? ” 

“ Our answer is, that we do not 'essen 
either the utility or the dignity of human 
Reason, by thus confining the exercise 
of it within those natural boundaries 
which the Creator himself hath assigned 
toit. We admit, with the Deisi*, that 
* Reason is the foundation of all certi- 
tude,’ and we admit, therefore, that 
it is fully competent to judge of the credi- 
bility of any thing which 1s proposed to 
it as a Divine Revelation. But we deny 
that it has a right to dispute (because we 
maintain that it has not the ability to cis- 
prove) the wisdom or the truth of those 
things which Kevelation proposes to it’s 
acceptance. Reason is to judge whe- 
ther those things be indeed so revealed : 
and this judgment it is to form, from the 
evidence to that effect. In this respect, 
it is ‘the foundation of certijude,’ be- 
cause it enables us to ascertain the fact, 
that God hath spoken to us. But, this 
fact once established, the credibility, nay, 
the certainty of the things revealed, 
follows as of necessary consequence ; 
since no deduction of Reason can be 
more indubitable than this, that what- 
ever God reveals must be true. Here, 
then, the authority of Reason ceases. 
It’s judgment is finally determimed, by 
the fact of the Revelation itself: and it 
has thenceforth nothing to do but to be- 
heve and to obey.” : 

He soon afterwards adds : 

“ The great poiyts, on which Re- 
vealed Religion professes to instruct us, 
are the nature of God, the Fall of Man, 
his Redemption by Jesus Christ, _ his 
Sanctification by the Holy Spirit, and his 
title to Eternal Life on the terms and con- 
ditions of the Gospel-Covenant. On 
these great subjects, it propounds seve- 
ral doctrines which Infidels treat as 
* foolishness ;? but with no better reason 
for thus judging of them, (as it will be 
easy to prove) than that they are above 
the reach of man’s natural wisdom.” 

But there are some Christians who 


call in question the assertion that 
revelation has proposed these doc- 
trines: who reject these doctrines as 
they are explained by Mr. V. M. 
because they cannot find them in, 
the book of Revelation. They own 
“the word of God to be suihcient 
evidence of the truth of any doc- 
trine,” and they come to that word 
with a firm determination to accept 
and abide by whatever is revealed to 
them.” Yet these, inthe preacher's 
estimation, are wmongst the proudest 
unbelicvers ! "4 

In discussing the historical evi- 
dence of the facts of Scripture, Mr. 
V.M. replies well to the following 
objection: 


“ But,’ says the Unbeliever, ‘ no- 
ting is so easy as to be deceived in mat- 
ters of Religion; all Religions being 
founded on writings or traditions of a si- 
milar kind, on the authority of some par- 
ticular men, and on their pretences to 
Inspiration, for which we have no proof 
but their own assertion : and since per- 
sons of contrary Religions treat cach 
other’s opinious as false and ridiculous, 
Philosopiers will regard them al/ as 
equally Impostures.’ 

“The obvious answer to such flippant 
reasoning, is, that, under such circum- 
stances, it behoves us carefully to exa- 
mine these different pretensions, that we 
may discover which of them are well- 
founded, and which gre not. This is 
surely more rational, than to reject them 
all without discrimmation. For, does 
it follow, that because there are many 
writings and traditions full of error and 
falshood, therefore there are none true? 
or that because there have becn many 
impostors and enthusiasts pretending to 
Divine authority without sufficient proofs, 
therefore those persons are not to be be- 
lieved who bring proofs incontrovertible 
of the validity of their pretensions? What 
is this but saying, that because the world 
abounds with knaves and hypocrites, 
therefore there are no honest men? oc 
that truth and falshood cannot be distin- 
guished from each other? Wherein does 
the Unbcliever, who thus argues, diders 


* Toland’s Christianity not mysterious, 


Is 
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in point of wisdom and discernment, 
from the blindest and most ignorant bigot, 
whom he makes the object of his sport 
and ridicule? Yet is this mode of arguing 
a resorted to in the most popu- 
ar works of infidel Writers; who endea- 
vour to prejudice their readers against 
any enquiry into the evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion, by confounding things 
miraculous with things fabulous ; and who 
would hence persuad« us that they who 
believe the Gospel or the Pentateuch, 
may as well believe the Koran or Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses.” 

He has also ably compressed the 
answer which has been given by 
Campbell and others to Huime’s so- 
phistical Essay. 

But in the midst of much solid 
observation, we meet with the hypo- 
thesis which Mr. Farmer has long 
since overthrown, that evil spirits may 
be permitted to contreul the laws of 
nature. Had the Boylean Lecturer 
condescended to ‘peruse the treatise 
of a dissenting teacher, he would not 
perhaps, upon this principle, have 
attempted to account for the pre- 
tended miracies of the magicians in 
Egypt, and the sorcerers mentioned 
in other parts of Scripture. 

Upon the whole Mr. V. Mildert 
does not appear eminently qualified 
for the task he has undertuken. An 
advocate for revelation in the present 
day, must not be an advocate, at the 
same time, for established creeds 
and confessions. He must bea man 
possessed of a comprehensive mind, 
of a sound judgment, of enlarged 
and liberal views; not obstinately 
attached to any system of doctrines; 
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not fearful of what is usually deemed 
heresy, but anxious for the safety 
of the citadel, founded by the cap- 
tain of our salvation upon a rock— 
rather than of the outworks which 
human ingenuity and labour have 
since thrown up, and which oe 
one day prove no better than “‘ wood, 
hay, stubble.” 

A list of the preachers at Mr. 
Boyle’s Lecture, since its first insti- 
tution, is prefixed to the first vo- 
lume; but we are sorry to find it in- 
complete. A more accurate inves- 
tigation would, undoubtedly, have 
enabled the author to supply the 
names of those who are now un- 
known. Tie trustees, we suppose, 
have in their possession the records 
of their predecessors, in which these 
names must be preserved; and the 
memory of many persons now living, 
and to whom application might have 
been easily made, would unquestion- 
ably have enabled the author to in- 
form us who preached the Lectures 
from the year 1759 to the year 1762 
inclusive, and in the years 1764 and 
1765. 

At the conclusion of each volume 
a very copious reference is made to 
Writers upon the subject of every 
discourse. This wou'd have been 
of tar greater benefit had the 
preacher possessed a liberal mind. 
Many valuable books are excluded, 
for no other reason, we fear, than 
that the authors were sectaries. Lard- 
ner and Leland are, we believe, the 
only dissenters of whose writings 
any notice is taken. 


An Historical View -of Christianity, containing select Passages from Scripture ; with a 
Commentary by the late Ed:vurd Gibbon, Esq. and Notes by the late Lord Boling- 
broke, M. de Voltaire, and others, 4to. pp. 135. 


THE virtues which adorned the 
character of Jesus of Nazareth, the 
benevolent tendency of his doctrine, 
the means which were at first em- 
ployed for its propzgation and de- 
fence, aud the meekness and con- 
stancy of the martyrs and confessors 
in the earliest ages of the gospel, 


have furnished subjects for eloquent 
panegyric even to the pen of infide- 
lity. It reflects no small degree of 
credit upon the Christian system 
and its distinguished founder, that 
so many, notwithstanding their pre- 
judices against the doctrine of Christ 
and their unbelief in the evidence 




















upon which its truth depends, have 
offered their unbiassed applause of 
those excellencies, both in the doc- 
trine and the conduct of our Lord 
and his apostles, which, if fairly in- 
vestigated, will inevitably lead to 
this conclusion, that * the words 
which they spake were not their 
own, but the words of the Father 
who sent them.” Such wisdom, such 
authority, such power, were not the 
natural distinctions of men born and 
educated upon the shore of the sca 
of Tiberias. ‘The carpenter’s Son 
spake not of himself as no man had 
ever spoken. The fishermen of Ga- 
lilee, by their own unaided faculties 
and acquirements, did not withstand 
and conquer all that opposition which 
the wisest and the most powerful of 
the world exerted against them. A 
doctrine so pure, so enlightened, so 
far superior with respect to the most 
important subjects of human en- 
quiry, to the most admired philoso- 
phy of that inquisitive age, was not 
the fruit of the united talents of a 
few despised Galileans. The effect 
produced was not according to the 
usual course of nature, and therefore 
the cause must have been something 
more than human. When an un- 
believer, such as Lord Bolingbroke, 
acknowledges that ‘* The system of 
religion, which Christ published, 
and his disciples recorded, is a 
complete system to all the purposes 
of true religion, natural and reveal- 
ed:” he is bound in fairness to go 
further, and enquire how a few 
Jews were able to discover what 
had been the object of along but 
unsuccessful research to the sages 
of Greece and Rome: and this en- 
quiry, conducted with impartiality, 
must issue in a conviction, that the 
counsel of Christianity was of God 
and not of men. 

The praise*which has been be- 
stowed by unbelievers upon the 
Christian doctrine is curious in it- 
self, and important in its conse- 
quences. The cause which has ex- 
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cited the admiration, even of its 
avowed and bitter enemies, must be 
distinguished by intrinsic excel- 
lence, and deserving of a serious 
examination. And such an exa- 
mination is all that its warmest 
friends desire. The author of the 
work before us has therefore per- 
formed a very acceptable service by 
having brought together many ex- 
traordinary testimonies to the ex- 
cellency of the Gospel scattered 
through the writings of some of the 
most inveterate unbelievers. The 
work is thus introduced by a notice 
to the reader : 

“ THE Editor has no difficulty in offere 
ing to the public the ensuing Commen- 
tary, as the genuine work of Mr. Gis- 
BON ; not confiding, however, so much 
on the peculiarity of his style, as on the 
circumstances of the whole of it having 
been at one period or another, inserted 
in different parts of The History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Reman Empire: 
a circumstance, which supplies a spe- 
cies of evidence not to be controverted, 
without imputing to him the most im- 
probable and unparalleled plagiarism. In 
a note to the fifth Chapter, the reader 
will find a reference to the pages of Mr. 
Gibbon’s History.—-—The present pub- 
lication is offered as a specimen of a 
more extended work, there remaining in 
the Editor’s hands a large part of the 
Commentary, of which, as well as of 
the present publication, correct copies 
will be left with the publishers, for the 
perusal of the curious. The Notes from 
Monsieur de Voltaire, Lord Bolins broke, 
Mr. Hume, and others, are selected for 
the purpose of shewing where they have 
been consulted by Mr. Ginzon, and 
how far their writings have contributed 
to corroborate his Evidence. Tothose 
who interest themselves in the character 
of our great historian, it must be ex- 
tremely gratifying, to behold him pro- 
ducing the most unequivocal and unex- 
ceptionable evidence in support of Reve- 
lation. Of the Preface, the Editor 
does not presume to assert, that it is the 
composition of Mr. Gipson. It appears, 
however, to have been written as an 
Introduction to his Commentary; and, 
if “— his pen, was probably the pro- 
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duction of some friend, who had as much 
pleasure in secing him among the De- 
fenders of Christianity, as the Inhabi- 
tants of Naioth had in secing Sav tL among 
the Prophets. Without presuming to as- 
sert, or object to, its authenticity, the 
Fditor submits the question entirely to 
the critical acumen, and superior judg- 
merit of the reader.” 


After a suitable preface, in which 
the importance of the Christian doc- 
trine is brieily discussed, and the 
nature of its evidence in part de- 
scribed, the Editor proceeds to 
the execution of his design. He 
thus arranges the materials he has 
collected: The text which forms 
the upper part of every page con- 
sists of a fow passages selected from 
the writings of the New Testament ; 
the Commentary is almost wholly 
extracted from the History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Fm- 

ire; and the notes are taken from 
Gilicahonhe, Voltaire, and others, 
with a few from the pen of the Edi- 
tor himself. 

The work is divided into five 
Chapters. The first Chapter is en- 
titled the Progress of the Christian 
Religion. .The text consists of 
Mark iv, 26. Luke iv. 16. Acts ii. 22. 
and the Commentary, of Passages 
selected from the 15th, 20th, 25th, 
and 55th Chapters of Gibbon. The se- 
cond Chapter treats of Polytheism. 
The texts are Lev. xxvi. 1. Deut. 
vi. 14. Acts xiv. 8. Acts xvii. 22. 
Rom. i. 21. The third Chapter 
displays the Spirit of Christianity 
from Luke vi. 27. John xv. 12. 
Acts, iv. 32, Eph. vi, 1, 4 Pet. ii, 
18. 1 John iv. 7. 

The Persecution of the Christians 
is the subject of the fourth Chapter. 
The texts cited are Matt. x. 16. 
Rom. viii, 35. 2 Cor. iv. 8,—vi. 1. 
Rey, vii. 9. and Chapter the fifth 
treats of the Jews and their disper- 
sion. Gen. xii. 1.—xvil. 1. Luke xix. 
41.—xxi. 5. The Commentary upon 
all these passages is brought from 
the History of the Decline ang Fall, 


with the exception of a large ex- 
tract from Josephus, to illustrate 
the prophecies of the dispersion of 
the Jews; and copious notes are 
added from several distinguished 
writers, some of them believers in 
revelation, others it’s determined 
opposes. 

The following encomium upon 
the virtues of Christians, which 
forms a part of the 15th Chapter of 
Gibbon, is quoted as a Commen- 
tary upon Luke vi. 27. 


“ But the primitive Christian demon- 
strated his faith by his virtues; and 
it was very justly supposed that the di- 
vine persuasion, which enlightened or 
subdued the understanding, must, at the 
same time, purify the heart and direct 
the actions of the believer. The first 
apologists of Curisrianity, who jus- 
tify the innocence of their brethren, and 
the writers of a later period, who cele- 
brate the sanctity of their ancestors, dis- 
play, in the most lively colours, the re- 
formation of manners which was intro- 
duced into the world by the preaching 
of the Gospel. When the Christians of 
Bithynia were brought before the tribu- 
nal of the younger Pliny, they assured 
the Proconsul, that, far from being en- 
gaged in any unlawful conspiracy, they 
were bound by a solemn obligation to 
abstain from the commission of those 
crimes, which disturb the private or pub- 
lic peace of society,—from theft, robs 
bery, adultery, perjury and fraud. Near 
a centuryatterwards, Tex TULLIAN, with 
an honest pride, could boast, that very 
few Christians had suffered by the hand 
of the executioner, except on account 
of their religion. Their serious and se- 
questered life, averse to the gay luxury of 
the age, inured them to chastity, teme 
perance, economy, and all the sober 
and domestic virtues. As the greater 
nuinber were of some trade or profession, 
it was incumbent on them, by the strict. 
est integrity and the fairest dealing, to 
remove the suspicions which the profane 
are too apt to conceive against the ap- 
pearances of sanctity. The contempt of 
the world exercised them in the habits 
ot humility, meekness, and _ patience, 
The more they were persecuted, the 
more closely they adhered to cach 
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other. Their mutual charity and un- laws is imperfect and precarious. The 
suspecting confidence have been re- seldom inspire virtue, they cannot al- 
marked by infidels, and were too ofien ways restrain vice. Their power is 
abused by perfidious friends.” insufficient to prohibit all that they con- 
demn, nor can they always punish the 
actions which they prohibit. The legisla- 
tors of antiquity had summoned to their 
sg aid the powers of education and of opi- 
on the Use and Beauty of Chris- nion. but every principle which id 
tianity, contained in the 20th Chap- once maintained the vigour and purity 
ter of his work: and as a note to it, of Rome and Sparta, was long since 
a portion of Lord Bolingbroke’s extinguished in a declining and despotic 
fourth Essay. empire. Philosophy still exercised her 
“ The counsels of princes are more ‘¢mperate sway over the human mind, 
frequently influenced by views of tem- but the cause of virtue derived very fee- 
poral advantage, than by considerations ble support from the Le fluence of the Pa- 
of abstract and speculative truth. The 83" Superstition, Under these discou- 
partial and increasing favour of Con- Taging circumstances, a prudent magis- 
STANTINE might naturaily be referred trate might observe with pleasure, the 
to the esteem which he entertained for Progress of a religion, which diffused 
the moral character of the Caxistrans ; 2!0DE the people aPURE, BENEVOLENT, 
and to a persuasion, that the propaga- 4ND UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OFETHICST, 
tion of the Gospel would inculcate the adapted to every duty and every condi- 
practice of private and public virtue#. “on of life ; recommended as the will 
Whatever latitude an absolute monarch 2nd reason of the Supreme Deity, and 
may assume in his own conduct, what- enforced by the ve of eternal re- 
ever indulgence he may claim for his wards or punishments. 
own passions, it is undoubtedly his in- 
terest that all his subjects should respect 
the natural and civil obligations of so- 
ciety. But the operation of the wisest 


As a Commentary upon 1 Pet 
ii. 18, the Editor has selected Mr. 
Gibbon’s extraordinary remarks up- 


Our readers will be able we hope 
now to form some judgment of the 
nature and value of the work before 


“ * Lorp BotincBrokE.— We cannot doubt, that the political views of Con- 
STANTINE, in the establishment of Christianity, were to attach the subjects of the 
empire more firmly to himself and his successors, and the several nations that com- 
posed it, to ene another, by the bonds of a religion common to all of them; to 
soften the ferocity of the armies ; to reform the licentiousness of the provinces, and 
by infusing a spirit of moderation and submission to government, to extinguish those 
principles of avarice and ambition, of injustice and violence, by which so many 
factions were formed, and the peace of the empire was so often and so fatally 
broken. Now no religion was ever so well proportioned, nor so well directed, as 
that of Cuxistianitry seemed to be to all these purposes. It had, indeed, ne 
tenciency to inspire that love of the country, nor that zeal for the glory and grandeur 
of it, which glowed in the breast of every Roman citizen almost, whilst the com- 
monwealth was in splendour. But it recommended, what Constantine liked 
better, DENEVOLENCE, PATIENCE, HUMILITY, and all the softer virtues; sub- 
jection to the civil powers as to the ordinances of God, and passive obedience and 
non-resistance. These it recommended ; and these it is said the Curistrans had 
practised, not only whilst they lay under the ordinary hardships imposed upon 
them, but under the extraordinary severity of ¢en persecutions, wherein ecclesiastical 
writers boast, how truly may be doubted, that thirty bishops of the Church of 
Rome alone were martyrised. Fourth Essay. 

} Vo.tTarre.—Quoi donc, Les vrars CHRETIENS auraient tant de vertu? 

Ah ! Ia loi qui Voblige a cet effort sublime, 
Je commence a lacroire, est la loi d’un Dieu méme. 
J'ai connu Pamiti¢, la constance, la fol; 
Mais tant de grandeur d’ame est au-cessus de moi: 
JTant de vertu m’arcable, et son charme m/attire—A/zire. 
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us. The whole is not performed 
with equal judgment. Many of the 
quotations are no other than the 
most ariful and malignant sneers : 


to produce their proper effect, the 
praises bestowed upon the gospel by 
its adversaries should be, or at least 
should appear to be sincere. 


Arr. XII. The Beneficial Effects of Christianity on the temporal Concerns of Man- 
kind, proved from History and from Facts. By the Rigit Reverend Beiey 
Porteus, D. D. Lord Bishop of London. $vo. pp. 90. 


THE argument here advanced is 
by no means new; Leland and 
others have insisted upon it ina very 
full aud able manner: but it is an 
argument of considerable force, and 
therefore cannot be too frequently 
urged; some additional facts to il- 
lustrate it have been furnished by 
recent events; and the estimation in 
which the other works of the vener- 
able author are held, will ensure for 
it a wide circulation. The design 
of this tract is to shew that the world 
has been greatly improved by chris- 
tianity, in consequence of the in- 
fluence it has had upon private life ; 
in the articles of marriage, the pa- 
rental relations, and the condition 
of servants: and that in all the 
great and important concerns of ci- 
vil and social life, its beneficial ef- 
fects have been not less evident. It 
has regulated the respective duties 
both of those who govern, and those 
who are governed; it has mitigated 
the horrors of war; and it has abo- 
lished the barbarous practice of hu- 
man sacrifices. 

Toa plain and a common un- 
derstanding, as the bishop justly ob- 
serves, the facts adduced in sup- 
port of these positions, would ap- 
pear decisive in favour of the bene- 
ficent genius and the divine origin 
of our religion. 

“BUT there is, it seems, a compen- 
dious and an easy way of getting rid of 
this sort of reasoning. The facts are ad- 
mitted; but the inference drawn from 
them is denied, It is allowed, that those 
happy changes in the face of human af- 
fairs, which have been here specified, 
have aciually taken place; but it is as- 
serted, that they are not to be ascribed 
to the operation of evangelical principles 
and precepts, They are owing solely 


to the benign influence of 4 HUMANE 
PHILOSOPHY, and the gradual improve- 
ments of the human mind.” 


“Itis incumbent on the philosophers 
of the present day, to show from whence 
they derive that humanity to which they 
now lay claim, and which, it seems has 
produced, such bc neficial consequences. If 
they say from the cultivation of their 
minds, the improvement of their under- 
standing, and the extent of their know- 
ledge and erudition, it is, then, obvious 
to ask, how it comes to pass that these 
causes should not, in ancient times, have 
produced the same effects? How it 
comes to pass, that, before the appear- 
ance of the Gospel, philosophy and hu- 
manity were perfect strangers to each 
other, though they are now, it seems, 
such close and intimate friends? If we 
should only say, that the philosophers of 
Greece and Italy were at least equal, 
both in natural sagacity and acquired 
learning, to the philosophers of modern 
Europe, we should not be thought to do 
the laiter any great justice. Yet not 
one of those great, and wise, and en- 
lightened men of antiquity seems to have 
had any apprehension, that there was the 
lerst cruelty in a husband repudiating an 
irreproachable and affectionate wife 
from a mere humour or caprice; in a fa- 
ther destroying his new-born infant, or 
putting his adult son to death; in a 
master torturing or murdering his ser- 
vant for a trivial offence, or for none at 
all; in wretches being trained up to kill 
each other for the amusement of the 
spectators; in a victorious prince op- 
preising and enslaving a whole country 
from mere ayatice or ambition; in put- 
ting a great part of his prisoners to the 
sword, and enslaving all the rest; nor, 
latly, when the magnitude of the occa- 
sion seemed to require it, in offering up 
human sacrifices to the gods. So far 
from expressing (as far as Iam able to 
recollect) a just detestation of these hor- 
rid practices, there were several of the 























most eminent philosophers, that expressly 
approved and recommended some of the 
worst of them. Aristotle particularly, 
and Plato, both gave a decided opinion 
in favour of destroying deformed or 
sickly infants. We have already seen, 
that this execrable practice was even 
joined by Lycurgus, yet the humane Plu- 
tarch sees nothing unjust in any of his 
laws, and considers him as a completely 
perfect character. Thucydides relates 
the massacre of two thousand Helots by 
the Lacedzmonians in cold blood, anda 
multitude of other shocking barbarities, 
committed, during the Peloponnesian 
war, without one word of censure or dis- 
approbation; and Livy describes innu- 
merable scenes of a similar nature, with 
the most perfect indifference and uncon- 
cern. Homer goes still further. He 
expressly approves and applauds the de- 
liberate murder of all captives without 
distinction, even infants at the breast, 
and pronounces it to be perfectly right and 
just. And even Virgil, the tender, 
the elegant, and pathetic Virgil; he 
who, on cther occasions, shews such ex- 
quisite feeling and sensibility, represents 
his hero as offering human sacrifices, 
without the smallest mark of horror or 
disgust ; and has not only selected the 
shocking punishment of the Alban Dic- 
tator, as a proper and graceful ornament 
of the shield of AEnezs, but has dwelt on 
the dreadful circumstances of it witi an 
appearance of complacency and satis- 
faction, and seems even to exult in it, as 
a just retribution for the crime of the 
wreiched sufferer. At tu Dictis Albane 
Maneres, ZEn. viii. 642. It would be 
endiess to enumerate instances of the 
same kind, which occur perpetually in 
the most distinguished writers of anti- 
quity, and which incontestably prove, 
that neither the brightest talents, nor the 
most successful cultivation of philosophy, 
of history, of eloquence, of poetry, of ail 
those branches of literature which are 
properly called the liter@ humaniores, and 
which are supposed to soften, and hu- 
manise, and meliorate the heart, could in 
any degree subdue the unyielding stub- 
bornness of PAGAN CRUELTY. On the 
contrary, it would be no difficult task to 
show, that the more the ancients advan- 
ced in letters and the fine arts, and the 
more their communication and com- 
merce with the different parts of the then 
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known world was extended and en- 
larged, the more savage, oppressive, and 
iyrannical they became. And it is a 
fact no less remarkable, as well as a proot 
no less decisive of the doctrine Ihave 
been endeavouring to establish, that, on 
the discovery ot the new world, the 
same astonishing phenomenon presented 
itself, that we have just been noticing in 
theold. In the very heart of South A- 
merica, an empire appeared which had 
made advances in government, in policy, 
in many useful and many ornamental arts, 
far beyond what could have been ex- 
pected without the use of letters, and 
infinitely beyond all the surrounding na- 
tions of that country. And it appeared 
also, that these polished Mexicans (lor it 
is to those I allude) exceeded their 
neighbours the Peruvians, and all the 
other Indian kingdoms, in fierceness and 
in cruelty, as much as they surpassed 
them in al! the conveniences and im- 
provements of social and civilized life. 
** What shall we now say to the phi- 
losophy of the present age, which as- 
sumes to itself the exclusive merit of all 
the humanity and benevolence which are 
to be found in the werld; and how shall 
we account for the striking contrast, 
between the insensibility and hardheart- 
edness of the ancient philosophers, and 
those professions of gentleness and phi- 
lanthropy which their brethren in our 
own times, so o:tentatiously display in 
their writings and their discourses? The 
only adequate and assignable reason of 
the difference is, that the latter have a 
source to draw from which was unknown 
to the farmer; that to the Gospel they 
are indebted ior all their fine sentiments 
and declamations on the subject of be- 
volence; which, however, seem never 
to reach their hearts, or influence their 
conduct; for (as fatal experience has 
shewn) the moment they are possessed 
of power, they become the most in- 
human of tyrants.” 

The principlesand precepts of the 
Gospel appear fuliy adequate to 
produce tie excellent effecis which 
are here ascribed to them; and the 
history of the four first centuries of 
the christian era, most clearly 
proves that many great improve- 
ments in civil, social, and domestic 

life, which, render our situation so 
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much superior to that of the ancient 
as well as to the modern pagan 
world” are to be attributed to the 


benign influence of the religion of 
Chirist. 


Art. XIII. Fifty-three Discourses containing a connected System of Doctrinal and 
Practical Christianity, as frrofessed and maintained by the Church of England ; 
particularly adapted to the Use of Families and Country Congregations. Two Vo- 
lumes. By the Rev. Enwarv Bracxensury, 4. B. Vicar of Skendleby in the 
County of Lincoln, and formerly of Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 455. 474. 


« These discourses,” as the author 
informs the public in his Preface, 
* were drawn up by him with a par- 
ticular desire of imprinting upon 
the minds and hearts of his appro- 
priate congregation, a connected 
System of doctrinal and practical 
Christianity. 

* He had long been in the habit of 
preaching to them (as is the usual mode) 
from detached texts of Scripture, sometimes 
insisting upon the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, especially at particular seasons, and 
on high festivals ; at other times * Jeying 
the foundation of repentance from dead 
works, and of faith towards Gop*,’ and 
not unfrequently inculcating moral duties 
upon Christian principles. But this manner 
of preaching always appeared to him some- 
what deficient in its nature and cxecution 
before a stated audience, though accom. 
panied with the utmost energy, and most 
nnpressive seriousness. The great and lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity requiring deli- 
berate consideration, and minute discussion, 
it is almost impossible to give them a right 
understanding of them, so as to make them 
“ wise unto salvation,’ without a particu- 
Jar detail. of their nature and importance. 
The plan here adopted seems to aflord suf- 
ficient aniplitude for that purpose. To in- 
exlcate ¢ line upon line, and precept upon 
precept {” in a desultory and unconnected 
mode of instruction, during a continued 
scries of years, scarcely seems to give the 
preacher that advantage in ‘declaring the 
whole counsel of God§,’ of which hemight 
avail himself, by a judicious arrangement of 
bis matter. And it may also be fatrly pre- 
sumed, that the human understanding is 
more likely to imbibe a right conception of 
religicus truths, when its jaculties of per- 
ecption and memory are directed by me- 
thod, and strengthened by arrangement.” 


Pursuing this judicious plan, 
the preacher has treated upon the 


*Hob vil. | + 2 Tim. iii, 15. 


following subjects, in the order in 
which they are here placed. The Ex- 
istence and Attributes of the Deity. 
The Trinity in Unity. Creation in 
general. The Creation of Man in 
particular, and his original Inno- 
cence. The Fall of Man. Provi- 
dence. Original and actual Sin. 
The new Covenant and Abrogation of 
the old. The Person and Titles of 
the Mediator. The Testimony of 
Prophecy, that Jesus is Christ. The 
Mexiatorial Office of Christ. Uni- 
versal Redemption. The Incarna- 
tion of Christ. The Sufferings of 
Christ. Christ’s Burial and Descent 
into Hell. Christ’s  Evxaltation. 
Christ’s Ascension and Session at the 
right Hand of Go:l. Christv’s coming 
to Judgment. The Operation and 
Jnflueace of the Holy Spirit. The 
Holy Catholic Church, and Commu. 
nion of Saints. Forgiveness of Sin. 
Resurrection of the Body. Life Ever- 
lasting. The Christian Vocation. 
Regeneration. Justification. Sane- 
tification. Adoption. Christian Li- 
berty. Perseverance. Assurance. 
The Gospel the Power of Salvation, 
Prayer. Baptism. The Lord’s Sap- 
per. Christian Obedience. Chris- 
tian Worship. Comuion Swearing, 
Sanctilication of the Sabbath. The 
Duty of Children to Parents. Duty 
of Inferiors to Superiors. Duty of 
Servants and Masters. Murder. 
Adultery. © Against fleshly Lusts. 
Thett. False Witness and Slander, 
Unlawful Desires. ‘The Use of the 
Law. The Curse of the Law. .The 
Christian Warfare. Satan’s Tempta- 
tions, and the Necessity of resisting 
them. The Christian Armour. 

Ia treating upon these subjects, 


} Isaiah xxvii. 13, 


§ Acts xx. 27, 

















Mr. Brackenbury disclaims all pre- 
tensions to originality, and acknow- 
ledges himself in many respects in- 
debted tothe works of some of our 
best divines: ‘* he is free to own 
that his discourses abound not with 
the persuasive words of man’s wis- 
dom, or the grace and elegance of 
harmonious periods : his only ambi- 
tion is to acquit his conscience be- 
fore God, and to do good to man; 
and his single design is to pro- 
mote in some degree the glory of 
the eternal God, and the edification 
of his fellow christians.” Pref. 
pp. vi, vil. We have no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of Mr, B.’s pro- 
fessions ; but if the glory of God 
be at all connected with a just con- 
ception of his revealed will, and 
the good of mankind, considered as 
moral and accountable creatures, be 
in any measure dependent upon the 
accuracy of their knowledge of what 
God has been pleased to conmmuni- 
cate, we cannot congratulate the 
preacher upon the success of his 
attempt, nor hold out to him any 
encourageent to hope that his la- 
bours will be ‘‘ instrumental in di- 
recting serious and inquisitive chris- 
tians how to reap that joy and peace 
in believing, which are inseparable 
from a true and sound faith.” Vol. 1 
». 2. ; 

The foundation of the evil which 
we have to lament in these, and 
in many discourses of a similar na- 
ture which come before us, is the 
absurd determination of the preacher 
to handle the word of God accord- 
ing to human creeds and contes- 
sionals. His system is avowedly not 
that which is to be deduced from 
a careful and unbiassed investiga- 
tion of the Scriptures, but that 
which is ‘* professed and maintained 
by the Church of Englend.” From 
the articles of faith, and the service 
book of the national church, the 
preacher sciects the subjects of his 
discourses ; to their authority he 
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gencrally makes the first appeal ; 
and to their standard he brings the 
infallible word of God. Instead of 
being compared with scripture, 
scripture is here compared with hu- 
man formularies ; and the object is 
not to elicit truth, but to confirm 
the dogmas of synods. As.a spe- 
cimen of our author’s manner and 
in vindication of these remarks, we 
shall select the beginning of his 2d 
Discourse entitled (how consistently 
with the language of the New Tes- 
tament let those who know any thing 
of that invaluable volume judge) 
The Trinity in Unity. The text, 
which in sober criticism has nothing 
to do with the subject, is Ephes. ii. 
18, * Through him we have access 
by one Spirit unto the Father.” 


“ The being and attributes of the Deity 
having been the subject of a former Dis- 
course, our next inquiry will be, (though 
not without the most submissive awe, and 
godly fear) to contemplate the manner of 
his existence, or the adorable mystery of the 
Trinity in Unity. In taking so fearful a 
step, it is some consolation even at the very 
threshold to be supported by the hand of 
our own church. Her article, on this fun- 
damental doctrine of Christian faith, is, 
‘ That there is but one living and true 
Gon, everlasting, without body, parts, or 
passions, of infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness; the Maker and Preserver of all 
things, both visible and invisible ; and in 
the Unity of this Godhead there be three 
persons of one substance, power, and eter- 
nity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost*.’ These three persons thus related, 
and thus denominated, constitute that one 
true Gop, into whose name, faith, and pro- 
fession, Christians of all nations are and 
have been baptized. Without controversy, 
therefore, we may infer from either of the 
texts above cited, that there is but one Gop 
subsisting in three persons, each of whom 
hath the whole divine essence, and yct are 
distinguished amongst themselves by their 
personal properties. The divine nature be- 
ing infinite, it cannot be divided or multi- 
plied; it is therefore whole or entire in 
every person of the Godhead: and though 
the persons do not really differ from the 
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essence, yet there is such a distinction be- 
tween them, that some things are appro- 
priate to the persons which are not to the 
essence? for, if we may be allowed so to 
speak, the essence of the Godhead is com- 
municable, the persons incommunicable. 
The essence is one only, but the persons 
are three. ‘ There is one person of the 
Father, another of the Son, and another of 
the Holy Ghost ; but the Godhead of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
is all one ; the majesty, glory, and perfec- 
tion co-equal and co-eternal*.’ This is the 
doctrine of the Christian religion ; a right 
understanding, therefore, of so important a 
point as the nature of Gop, and the manner 
of his existence, is highly necessary to every 
believer of that religion ; nor can any one 
mistake more dangerously and fundament- 
ally than in such an article as this. 

* Tet us then consider.how this doctrine 
is confirmed by the testimonies of Scripture, 
and the personal properties of each divine 
person ; and the result will shew the inte- 
rest we have in the doctrine that shall be 
thus established.” 


Fourteen testimonies are then 
adduced from the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, most of 
which might with equal propriety 
and effect have been advanced in 
proof of any other doctrine. Let us 
observe two or three of them: Ps. 
xxnili. 6. “ By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the 
host of them by the breath or spirit 
of his mouth.” Do youask, courteous 
reader, what these words have to do 
with the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity.—Wait for the ingenious and 
learned comment of the preacher. 
“ Here,” says he, in the profundity of 
his wisdom, ** the Lord, denotes God 
the Father; the word of the Lord, 
God the Son; and the breath or 
spirit of the Lord, God the Holy 
Ghost.” He proceeds thus. “ So 
also in the prophet Isaiah is this re- 
markable Scripture, ‘ the Angel of 
his presence saved them, but they 
rebelled and vexed his Holy Spirit.’ 
Where the angel emphatically de- 
notes God the Son, of his presence, the 
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presence of God the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost, is the divine person 
declared to be vexed by the rebellion 
of sinful men.” Vol. I. p. 40. This 
might pass in a country congrega- 
tion; but as the preacher has cho- 
sen to submit it to the inspection of 
our inquisitive board, be must sub- 
mit toa gentle rebuke for having so 
carelessly, if not wilfully, perverted 
the language of the prophet. But 
as he may perchance object to pay 
any submission to our authority, and 
refuse to acknowledge the power un~ 
der which we act, he shall hear the 
sentence of his condemnation from 
his own diocesan, and two other 
prelates of that church, whose doc- 
trine he thus brings into suspicion, 
if not contempt. 

“One of the great advantages,” 
says Dr. Tomline, “ of an established 
ministry, is, that it affords leisure 
for study ; and I desire to remind the 
clergy, that at the time of their or- 
dination, they solemnly promise to 
be diligent in reading of the holy 
scriptures, and in such studies as 
help to the knowledge of the same. 
... There never was a period when 
professional learning was more re- 
quisite in the clergy than at pre- 
sent.” (Pref. to Elements of Chris- 
tian Theclogy.) Of this profes- 
sional learning Mr. B. has shewn 
himself greatly if not altogether de- 
ficient; or he would have known 
that the verse which he has quoted 
above, is not faithfully rendered by 
our older translators; and if it were, 
he should have known that the 
phrase, Angel of his Presence, bears 
no such meaning as that which he 
has affixed to it. ‘* An angel of his 
presence,” says Dr. Lowth in his note 
upon this passage, “‘ means an an- 
gel of a superior order, in immedi- 
ate attendance upon God. An an- 
gel of his presence is here opposed 
to Jehovah himself ;’ and our 
LEARNED preacher ought to have 
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Known that the same eminent pre- 
late has translated the whole pas- 
sage thus : 


“ For he (Jehovah) said, Surely they are 
7 people, children that will not prove 
Se 
And he became their Saviour in all their 
distress. 
it was not an envoy, nor an angel of his 
presence, that saved them. 
Through his love and his indulgence, He 
himself redeemed them : 
And he took them up, and he bare them 
all the days of old. 
| they rebelled, and grieved his Holy 
pirit ; 
So that he became their enemy, and he 
fought against them.” 


And thus, also, with one small 
variation, Bp. Stock renders the 
passage : 


« And he became their Saviour. 

In all their distress he did not keep close, 

Nor did an angel from his presence save 
them.” 


To which he adds this judicious 
note: ** He did not,” saith the Pro- 
phet, ‘* keep himself hid within the 
recesses of his palace, like an eastern 
despot, when his people were in dis- 
tress; neither (for the Hebrew con- 
junction has the force of NEc here, 
as often elsewhere) did he send a 


messenger from his court, one of his’ 


ehief captains, to their relief: he 
himself redeemed them.” —— But 
to return to our preacher, ‘ mighty 
in the scriptures.’—** Christ” he re- 
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marks, ‘‘ is frequently called Jehovah, 
a name which can belong to no one 
but God.” And in proof of this he 
cites, Jer. xxili. 6. Zech. x. 12. 
The passage in Jer. according to 
the common version, might perhaps 
be thought to justify the preacher’s 
remark; but if Mr. B. have not him- 
self access to the original, he should 
seek the assistance of those who 
have, before he undertakes the a-du- 
ous task of establishing such a doc- 
trine as is the subject of his dis- 
course. We will recommend him 
to peruse with some attention the 
following version of the passage to 
which he has referred, by Dr. Blay- 
ney, and the note which accom- 
panies it. 

“In his days Judah shall be saved, 

And Israel shall dwell in security ; 

And this is the name by which Jehovah 

shall call him, Our Righteousness.” 


Literally, according tothe Hebrew 
idiom, ** And this is his name which 
Jehovah shall call, Our Righteous- 
ness, a phrase exactly the same as, 
*And Jehovah shall call him so; 
which implies that God would make 
him such as he called him; that is, 
‘Our Righteousness; or, the aue 
thor and means of our salvation and 
acceptance.” After the specimen 
which we have now produced, we 
need not proceed to any remarks 
upon the other discourses which 
compose these volumes. ‘* Ab uno 
disce omnes.” 


Art. XIV. Sermons, chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the 
Gospel. By the Rev. Enwarp Coorar, Rector of Hamstall Ridware, in the 
County of Stafford ; Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Courtown, and late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Vol. I]. 8vo. pp. 310. 


IN our Review for 1804, ve offer- 
ed a few remarks upon the first vo- 
lume of these Sermons ; and what 
we then said is equally applicable 
to the volume now before us. Mr. 
Cooper is a plain, serious, orthodox 
teacher, who seems not very anxious 
to inquire into the real import of 
various important parts of scriptural 


phraseology, who endeavours not so 
much to improve the understanding 
of his hearers, as to establish them 
in the right faith; to affect their 
hearts, and to amend their lives. 
The subjects of which he treats in 
this volume, are : 

1. The Sin and Danger of neg- 
lecting the great Salvation of the 
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Gospel. 2. The Life and Death of 
the real Christian. 3. The Duty of 
surrendering ourselves to God, ex- 
plained and enforced. 4. Angels re- 
joicing over the penitent Sinner. 
5. Consolation to the afflicted. 6. 
Expostulation with careless Sinners. 
9. The Grace of Christ sufficient for 
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his People. 8. Hezekiah’s Fall con- 
sidered and applied. 9. The Duty 
of confessing Christ before Men. 
10. The Advantages of Godliness 
to the present Life. 11. Earnest- 
ness if Religion, recommended and 
enforced.. 12. The Marks of true 
Faith stated and explained. 


Art. XV. Sermons, By Avexaxnorr Harumay, M D. 8vo. pp. 232. 


THIS small volume, consisting of 
no more than seven Sermons, is en- 
titled to a place of some distinction 
amongst works of this class; not in- 
deed on account of any novelty in 
the subjects upon which the preacher 
has treated—of any valuable ad- 
dition to our stock of biblical cri- 
ticism—of any original philosophi- 
eal views of human life or human 
duty—but on account of the judi- 
cious and energetic manner in 
which pain truths of general im- 

ovtance are conveyed to the heart. 

“he Shortness of Life—The Bless- 
edness of those who die in the 
Lord—The Importance of Holiness 
—The Advantages of early Picty, 
and the Benefits of the Death of 
Christ—the only topics contained 
in this volume, are topics which 
have been often handled, and 
handled well; but they derive some 
fresh interest from the pen of Dr. 
Halliday, and are exhibited in a 
manner which camnot fail to make a 
deep and lasting impression upon 
the serious and attentive reader. 
As a specimen of the preacher's 
style and talents, we shall select the 
following passage from the Sermon 
‘ On the Blessedness of the pious 
dead.’ 


“ THE other part of the happiness of 
those, who die in the Lord, is the enjoy- 
ment of the natural consequences of a well 
spent life ; forthe text says, that their works 
do follow them. The blessed are not only 
to be freed from every evil, but have also 
Jaid open to them the purest and most 
fertile sources of moral enjoyment. If, in 
the present life, amidst the prejudice of 


party, the aspersions of envy, and the ma- 
lignant calumiies of the world, a self-approv- 
ing conscience can communicate a joy and 
a peace, which the accidents of time can 
neither give nor take away ; how rapturous 
must be the pleasure, for the saint when 
far removed beyond the tumiults of mortality, 
and with all the witnesses of his worth 
around him, he casts a retrospective eye on 
the scezes he has passed through, and sur- 
veys, in succession, all the labours of his 
love! And these labours not only please on 
the recollection, but they are also the 
grounds of all his exaltation, and the means 
which have prepzred him for fully enjoying 
it. It is in all these points of view that 
the works of the righteous are said to fol- 
low him beyond the grave. 

“ But, further, this expression, their 
works do follow them, opens [up] a most 
beautiful view of the happiness of heaven. 
While the rightcous man continues on earth, 
he is sull rising from one degree of attain- 
ment to another; he goes on from strength 
to strength ; and this expression leads us 
to imagine, that the same plan is carried 
forwards hereafter—The analogy of pro- 
vidence, the voice of reason, the dictates 
of the heart, and the language of scripture, 
all forbid us to suppose, that, at death, the 
righteous man is instantly raised to some 
high degree of excellence, and fixed in it. 
for ever. They rather teach us, that he is 
only secured from the danger of turning 
back, and freed from the incumbrances 
which might retard his progress ; but is left 
to start anew, in the career of intellectual 
and moral perfection, from that point where 
death arreited him. He therefore, who 
has made :he highest attainments in this 
lifey will then have the advantage; for 
though all the blessed be hastening for- 
ward, with equal celerity, in this giorious 
career, ther advancement will be various, 
according to the barriers whence they 
haye commenced their course. In this 
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manner, too, do the works of the righteous 
follow them to a future world. And how 
proudly does the dignity of our nature 
rise on the view, when we look forward 
to this destiny that is prepared for us ; 
and how do we look down.on our present 
pursuits, when we follow the sons of mor- 
tality through the ages of eternity, and see 
them rising, in endless progression, towards 
the perfection of God! ‘The thought is so 
pleasing, that we are tempted to imagine 
that angels themselves are engaged in the 
same career, Perhaps they are only a few 


steps before us; and where they now are, 
we ourselves may shortly be. And may 
not future worlds arise to retrace those 
footsteps, which we now leave behind us. 
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But such ideas are too vast for our present 
conception: we must.content ourselves with 
what is revealed, namely, that blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord, because 
they rest from their labours, and their works 
do follow them.”’ 


From a Dedication prefixed to 
these Sermons we learn that the 
author composed them several years 
ago, but not with the intention of 
submitting them to the public ; and 
they now come forth as a parting 
testimony of re-pect toa profession 
which he has found it necessary to 
relinquish. 


Art. XVI. Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions, By Avexanver Grant, D.D. 
Minister of the English Episcopal Chapel at Dundee. In Three Volumes. Vol. II]. 


8vo. pp. 296. 


THIS volume contains twenty- 
four Sermons, upon nearly as many 
important subjects ; but it does not 
frequently fall to our lot to peruse 
discourses so little adapted either 
for the press or the pulpit. But our 
readers shall judge for themselves, 
at least as far as we think our limits 
can fairly allow. And first of our 
preacher's style : 

** 1 need not here mention the 
extravagancies of the heathen poets, 
which were too ridiculous to be 
dwelt upon in a serious discourse : 
even THEIR philosophers, those wise 
and venerable men, &c. &c.”—i. e. 
the philosophers of the heathen 
poets. p. 3. 

“ The Stoics, though they did 
not absolutely deny a superintend- 
ing power, yet tied him down to 
second causes, to chance, fate, the 
influence of stars, and other CREA- 
TURES, egually childish and tra- 
tional,” p. 5. 

** It were vain to detain you with 
the various systems and opinions of 
the several sects which prevailed in 
different times and countries; some 
denying the existence of any God, 
and others multiplying THEIR num- 
ber.” Ib. 

“‘ He (Christ) was distinctly heard 
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to pray for the very RUFFIANS who 
perpetrated the execrable deed.” 
p. 24. 

“ The qualification required is 
repentance. It behoves us therefore 
to get acquainted with the nature of 
true repentance.” p. 44. 

‘* Yet still they had this wzcked 
handle to lay hold of, that he went to 
be the guést of a man who was a 
sinner. 

* The scribes pushed on the 
father of the demoniac to gravel 
him, as they thought, with an un- 
deniable matter of fact.” p. 100. 

“ Surely it were degrading the 
ambition of a regenerate soul, to 
pin wt down to objects of sense, 
&e. &c.” p. 140. 

“Tt is difficult fo be a match for 
a knave.” p. 183. 

‘* Another dares to face the can- 
non’s mouth, where death confronts 
him tn the form of thunder.” p.209. 

Of his talents as an interpreter of 
scripture, our readers may judge 
by the following instances : 

*“ No one ever more steadily 
urged a persevere loyalty to the 
lawful government than he (Christ) ; 
mone could more forcibly recom- 
mend the giving to Casar those 
things which were Cesar’s; and 
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when the practical application of 
the duty came home to himself, he 
scrupled not to perform a miracle 
in order to fulfil it.” p. 21. 

But the piece of money which 
our Lord directed Peter to find and 
to pay, was not due to Cesar: it 
was the half-shekel demanded of 
every individual amongst the Jews, 
who had attained to the age of 
twenty, for the service of the 
temple. 

In his sermon on the Resurrection 
of Christ, he adduces the following 
passage from Hosea, to prove that 
the very time of our Lord’s being 
in the grave had been foretold: 
«* After two days he will revive us ; 
in the third he shall raise us up, 
and we shall live in his sight.” 
p. 169. 

The Divinity of Christ is proved 
in this summary manner: 

“ That he was also God, was made 
evident to his disciples, by his mi- 
raculous resurrection from the dead, 
his conversations with them subse- 
quent to that wonderful event, and 
finally, by his astonishing ascen- 
sion before their eyes, from the tap 
of mount Olivet, whither he had 
led them on purpose to sce that 
amazing proof of his divinity, and 
that no possible doubt should re- 
main in their minds concerning a 
fact of such mighty, such vast im- 
portance.” p.61. A conclusion, in 
some important respects, different 
irom that which Peter drew from 
the same events. 

Dr. Grant is fond of making 2 
display of learning, but not always 
to his own credit, or the edification 
of his readers. We shall subjoin 
one example : 

“ The Greek word, which we 
translate repentance, | find in some 
of the best writers in that language 
used for a change of mind, espe- 
cially from evil to good.” p. 44. 
Our readers may perhaps be as 
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much surprized as we were, to find 
that these best writers in the Greek 
language, are Athanasius, Aretas, 
and St. Clement! and these intro- 
duced with so much parade, to bear 
their testimony to a remark which a 
Tyro might have made! 

This volume concludes with dn 
Apology for continuing in the Com- 
munion of ihe Church of England. 

«An opinion (observes the author) 
has of late been adopted by some, and 
pretty generally propagated, that no es- 
scntial difference exists between the Epis- 
copal church of Scotland, and that estab- 
lished in England; and therefore, that 
clergymen of the Episcopal persuasion, offi- 
ciating in Scotland in virtue of ordination 
by English or Irish bishops, ought to unite 


\ with the former, and submit themselves to 


jthe canonical authority of the Scotch bi- 

“shops: and hence it is inferred, that no- 
thing prevents such union from taking 
place but obstinacy on the part of those 
clergymen, and their aversion to submit 
themselves to the canonical obedience of 
any bishop, which they promised at their 
ordination.” 

In justification of himself and his 
brethren, Dr. Grant asserts that 
there are three articles in the 3éth | 
canon of the Church of England, 
which none of the Scotch bishops 
or clergy have subscribed, that the 
Liturgy of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church differs from that of the 
Church of England ; and that the 
Scotch Episcopal Church authorizes 
practices which he and his brethren 
cannot approve : these are prayers 
for the dead; mixing water with 
wine, in the Lord’s Supper ; and the 
omission of a few phrases in the 
Communion Service. Some clergy- 
men of the Church of England, not 
viewing these things in the same 
licht as Dr. Walker, have become 
ministers in the communion of the 
Scotch Church ; but their example 
is not likely to be generally fol- 
lowed, 
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Akt. XVII. Forty Sermons on Doctrinal 
Works of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
prefixed A Shetch. of his Life. By the 
lain to the Earl Camden, Sc. Fc. Svo. 


_ MR. Clapham introduces this se- 
lection to the notice of the public, 
in the following words : 


“] have met with Dr. Clarke’s Discourses, 
in the libraries of many families, and when I 
have expressed my satisfaction to my friends 
at finding them possessed of sg valuable a 
system of divinity ; the following objections 
have at one time or other been made to 
them—that the sermons are too learned, and 
obscure, to be useful—that they contain too 
much of abstract reasoning—that the vari- 
ous senses, in which some particular word 
in the text is shewn to be used, are too 
elaborately displayed—that the reader is 
wearied with the number of proofs where 
the mind does not require conviction—and 
that the same subject is often discussed from 
different texts, until it is entirely exhausted. 
It is, I believe, for these and similar reasons, 
that those admirable Sermons are so much 
neglected, as they confessedly are, even by 
many of the clergy ; and that, by the laity, 
they are seldom read atall. Desirous of 
removing every, the minutest, objection, 
which can be made against a writer who is, 
in my judgment, of all others the most per- 
spicuous and convincing ; who with great 
plainness of style unites unusual elegance ; 
and who conveys to his readers the clearest 
instructions on the fundamental doctrines 
of grace, faith, the atonement, &c. &c. I 
have made a selection from his numerous 
sermons which may, I humbly hope, be as 
acceptable to the family, as useful in the 
closet.” 


From no less than one hundred 
and ninety-one Sermons, contained 
in ten volumes, Mr. C. has therefore 
selected forty, omitting scarcely one 
which he thought would be useful, 
and divesting those which he has 
preferred, “ of the metaphysical ab- 
straction and redundant proofs 
which perplex the mind and con- 
fuse the memory of the generality 
of readers.” The design is good ; 
and, upon the whole, the execution 
of the design is deserving of com- 
mendation, Thus reduced, many of 
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aud Practical Subjects ; selected from the 
for the Use of Families. To which ie 
Rev. Samuet Craruam, M, A. Chap- 
pp. 524. 


Dr: Clarke’s Sermons may furnish 
sound instruction, to congregations 
whose pastors are, either from in- 
dolence or inability, incapable of 
resorting to any stores of wisdom 
and knowledge of their own; and 
they may supply the pious head of 
a religious family with useful sub- 
jects for the atiention of the do- 
mestic circle. 

But we cannot pass without the 
censure which it deserves; the cor- 
rection which the compiler has 
taken upon himself to bestow upon 
several passages in these excellent 
discourses. ‘To curtail what might 
prove tedious—to lop off redundant 
citations—to compress, and conse- 
quently to strengthen an argument 
which a needless prolixity had 
weakened—to exchange obsolete 
terms for such as are in current 
use—and by an alteration of ar- 
rangement, without affecting the 
sense, to improve the harmony of a 
sentence, come propery within the 
province of one who undertakes to 
restore a neglected author to the 
fame which he once enjoyed; but 
to substitute for terms by which the 
author had chosen to express some 
striking peculiarities of his creed, 
such expressions as shall falsely re- 
present his opinions, and make 
them appear directly the reverse of 
what they really were ; or to supply 
what the editor shall chuse to ima- 
gine a deficiency, by the. insertion 
of a phraseology which the original 
author deemed unscriptural, and 
consequently untrue, is to go beyond 
the line of his duty—to injure the 
character of the writer, and to abuse 
the confidence ofthe public. In 
this manner has Mr. Clapham de- 
liberately acted ; and for doing so, 
he merits the severest censure. We 
will point out a few instances ; 
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In the sermon entitled, The Love 
of God towards Sinners, Dr. Clarke 
observes, “ that this salvation of 
men by the coming of Christ, is 
ascribed to the antecedent love of 
God, the original goodness and 
mercy of the Father Almighty. God 
so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” Vol. II. 
p- 195. But in Mr. Clapham’s selec- 
tion, instead of Father Almighty, 
we read Lo'y Trinity! p. 56. 

The conclusion of the sermon 
entitled ‘ Religion consists in keep- 
ing the commandments wg ” is, in 
the original collection, as follows : 

“ For what can be more absurd..... 
than. to imagine......that names of 
parties and factions ...... should en- 
title men to any share in f¢hat 
blessedness which (at that great day, 
when God shall judge the world in 
righteousness by Jesus Christ) shall 
severally, according to the degree 
and proportion of every man’s work, 
be assigned to those, and to those 
only, who do his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree 
of life.” Vol. VIII. p. 318. 

The clause which forms the pa- 
renthesis, Mr. C. has, with a very 
officious and unbecoming zeal, al- 
tered thus: 

(‘* At that great day, when God 
who redeemed us by his blood, shall 
gudge the world in rightcousness.’”) 
p- 130. 

In treating upon the nature and 
sufferings of Christ, Dr. Clarke had 
observed (Vol. VIII. p. 362, 363) 
** But now, when at the same time 
that he (God) is pardoning the sin- 
ner, he inflicts the heaviest pu- 
nishment of sin, wpon the best and 
most innocent person that ever lived 
an the world, voluntarily choosing to 
undergo these sufferings for us ; 
this is an abundant proof, &c. &c.” 
which, not being sufficiently ortho- 
dox for the editor, appears in the 
present selection thus unwarrant- 
ably perverted : 
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“ But now when at the same time 
that he is pardoning the sinner, he 
inflicts the heaviest punishment of 
sin, he himself, in the person of Jesus 
Christ, voluntarily choosing, &c. &c, 
p. 464. 

Again, Dr. Clarke observes, (p- 


316) ‘* that, from the glorious ma- 


jesty of heaven, from being in the 


form of Ged, and most high in the 
glory of the Father,he (Jesus) should 
stoop down to the earth, and submit 
to such cruel sufierings, &c. &c.” 
But Mr. C. net content with this, 


has, in direct opposition to the sen- 
timents which his author avowed, 
converted the clause ** most high in 
the glory of the Father,” into ** being 
equal with Gud.” p. 110. 

Speaking pf the Holy Ghost Vol. 


VI. P 72, Dr. Clarke says, ‘* That 
which the Scripture teaches us is this 
only, that he is a Divine person, in 
an ineffable manner deriving his be- 
ing, proceeding from, or being sent 
forth from the Father.” Instead of 
which, the editor has thought fit to 
insert the following: ‘* What the 
scripture teaches us, is, that he is 
a Divine person, and is over all, God 
blessed for ever.” p. 200. 

‘* It becomes us,” says Dr. C. 
p. 76. ‘* to be infinitely careful not 
to grieve and quench and drive him 
(the Spirit) from us, lest we be found 
to do despite to the Spirit of grace ; 
which in Scripture is represented as 
a more unpardonable fault, than of- 
fending against the person even of 
our Savigur himself.”—*‘ a more 
unpardonable fault,” reads Mr. Clap- 
ham, ‘‘ than offending against either 
the first or the second persons of the. 
Trinity.” p. 202. 

To one sermon the editor of the 
present selection has affixed the 
common Doxology to the Trinity, 
though it is well known that Dr. C. 
most carefully excluded it from his 
amended Liturgy, either by wholly 
eXpunging it, or by changing it into 
one of a scriptural form. 

We have not words sufficiently 
strong to express our disapprobation 
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of such pious frauds as these. The 
editor has indeed warned his readers 
in general terms, that they are to ex- 
pect to meet with them in the ser- 
mons he has selected; but he has not 
been candid enough to point out the 
passages in which he has ventured to 
exhibit the venerable rector of St. 
James’s, contradicting the very prin- 
ciples which he had embraced up- 
on the maturest examination, and 
which he maintained in the midst of 
unmerited obloquy and persecution. 
{n the conclusion of his preface, Mr. 
C. has said, ** It may be proper to 
acquaint the reader, that I have in 
a few instances changed the expres- 
sion of the author, my conviction 
forbidding me to become the instru- 
ment of promulgating a doctrine de- 
romeery to the character and dignity 
of the Son of God and the Spirit of 
Truth.” Pres. p. xii.—Butso vague 
a notice is not sufficient. If the 
force of the editor’s conviction were 
indeed of such a kind, and such a 
degree, he ought to have omitted 
the sermons in which the passages 
occur to which he could not assent ; 
or at least the paragraphs of which 
they make a part; or if this could 
not, be done, he should have held 
himself under an indispensible obli- 
gation to insert a notice of every 
change, and given to the reader, at 
the foot of the page, the passage 
which he chose to mutilate, or en- 
large. We know of no better rule, 
nor of any one more generally 
applicable, than that of our blessed 
Master’s, “to do to others, as we 
would they should do to us;” and 
we recommend Mr. Clapham to 
try his conduct by this golden 
standard. We will suppose, for the 
sake of illustration, that some of 
Mr. C.’s own discourses survive the 
prrepat century, and fall into the 

ands of some Socinian compiler, 
anxious to furnish his younger 
brethren in the regenerated church, 
with some approved compositions 
for the pulpit. Ne stumbles, how- 
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ever, upon some such expression-, 
as the Holy Trinity; the second and 
third persons of the Godhead ; the all- 
atoning blood of Christ, &e. &c. Kc. 
and he substitutes, the Almighty 
Father ; the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; the holy servant 
of God; the mighty energy of the 
only God; the unbought mercy of 
the Fatherand friend of his creatures, 
with many phrases of a similar im- 
port: with what temper will Mr. C. 
bear the very apprehension that his 
opinions should be so grossly mis- 
represented ; and that he who, dur- 
ing, his life, contended so strenu- 
ously for the Athanasian faith, 
should, when dead} be compelled ta 
advance the cause of the strictest 
Unitarianism! Would he not rather 
pray that when he himself went down 
to the grave, his works should de- 
cead with him, and be buried in the 
same forgetfulness! Afutctur nomen. 
For Mr. C. substitute Dr. Clarke, 
and the injustice of Mr. C.’s con- 
duct must be felt and acknowleged, 
even by the delinquent himself. The 
amiable and Jearned rector of St. 
James’s was a decided opponent of 
the Athanasian doctrine,and suffered 
very severely for his opposition; yet 
he is here produced as an advocate 
for that very system — an enemy 
to the principles for which he in- 
curred the censure even of his 
friends, and the persecution of his 
enemies. 

The same disingenuousness marks 
the meagre life of this eminent per- 
son, which the coinpiler has abridg- 
ed from the account composed by 
Dr. Hoadly. Not one word occurs 
of the opinions which Dr. Clarke 
formed concerning the doctrine of 
the Trinity; nor, of course, any 
notice of the work which he com- 
posed upon that subject. It would 
have been much more honourable in 
Mr. Clapham fairly to have stated 
the origin and the progress of the 
controversy which this work, from 
so learned and conscientious a per- 
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son excited, and to have imitated the 
liberal and Christian temper of the 
right reverend biographer : 

‘¢ ‘This, hope,” says Dr,Hoadly, 
‘I may be allowed to say, That 
every Christian divine and layman, 
ought to pay his thanks to Dr. 
Clarke, for the method into which he 
brought this dispute; and for that 
collection of texts of the New Tes- 
tament by which it must at last be 
decided, on which side soever the 
truth be supposed to lie. And let 


Art. XVIII. The Condition and Duties 
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me add this one word more, That 
since men of such thought and learn 
ing, have shewn the world in their 
own example how widely the most 
honest enquirers after truth may 
differ upon such subjects: this, 
methinks, should a little abate our 
mutual censures, and a little take 
off from our positiveness, about the 
necessity of explaining in ¢hzs or that 
one determinate sense the antient 
passages'relating to points of so sub- 
Jime a nature.” 


of a tolerated Church: A Sermon preached 


in Bishop Strachan’s Chapel, Dundee, on Sunday the 9th of February, 1806, at 
the Consecration of the Right Reverend Daniel Sandford, D.D. to the Office of 
a Bishop in the Scotch Episcopal Church. By the Rev. James Waker, 4. M, 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 67. 


IN a discourse preached at the 
consecration of a bishop, what else 
can be expected than the old ar- 
guments to prove the divine origin 
of episcopacy, and to establish the 
principle of uninterrupted succes- 
sion from the days of the apostles. 
But the peculiar circumstances in 
which the present discourse was de- 
livered have given to it a character 
seldom found in those which are 
composed for a similar occasion. 
Bishop Sandford will not support 
the episcopal dignity by raising his 
mitred front in courts; and dis- 
playing his sleeves of lawn amidst 
the ermined robes of titled senators. 
Bishop Sandford, thouh called to 

reside over an episcopalian church, 
1s a dissenting bishop; and sues for 
the toleration which his peers on 
the south of Tweed deign, in some 
instances much against their in- 
clinations, to grant. How dificr- 
ent the language uttered in Bishop 
Strachan’s chapel in Dundee, from 
that which has sometimes been 
heard in the chapel of the metro- 
politan of England in Lambeth: 

“© OUR Church neither is, nor ever 
was, as areligious society, contemptible, 
nor such as any of its members had rea- 
son to be ashamed of. Its preservation, 
in circumstances of uncommon difficulty, 


is astonishing; that it is not now very 
numerous, can excite no surprise: but as 
a distinct religious society, it is still ina 
high degree respectable. In our doc- 
trines, worship, and discipline, we per; 
fectly agree with the united Church of 
the greater part of the empire. We 
are dissenters, indeed, from that which is 
established in this part of the kingdom: 
but our reasons of dissent are not frivo- 
Jous; nor are they ever impertinently 
obtruded; nor is any part of our prac- 
tice dangerous. Neither can our prin- 
ciples be condemned as novelties. It is 
even pardonable, if we wish to distin- 
guish ourselves from the growing mass 
of sectaries, by reflecting that ours was 
once the Established Church of our na- 
tive land, as it still is of the southern 
part of our island. To the United 
Church of England and Ireland, we are 
most sincerely and cordially attached ; 
and our most earnest prayers must ever 
be that she may ever retain the advan- 
tages which she enjoys. When we are 
called to live within the limits of her ju- 
risdiction, we are her faithful adherents, 
as the most zealous of her own children, 
But we are the enemies ofno church nor 
party, however different from our own; 
and least of all are we disposed to re- 
preach or to injure that which is esta- 
blished among us. What the Establishdd 
Church of Scotland may have to fear 
from the numerous sects which have se- 
parated, and which daily separate from 
her, it becomes not us to judge; but 
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from us, who never separated from, be- 
cause we never belonged to her, most 
certainly she has nothing to fear. Her 
numerous, learned, and truly respecta- 
ble members, we hold, in common with 
the rest of our countiymen, in that just 
and high estimation which 1s their due; 
and we are persuaded that they look up- 
on our dispositions with the candour 
which they merit. If any individuals 
should hastily think otherwise, the slight- 
est enquiry will equally satisfy them that 
we are perfectly, harmless, both in our 
views and practice, and that it is impos- 
sible to conceive a case in which we can 
be otherwise.” 

Again, 

“ Though our views and_ practice 
however are certainly such, in every 
particular detail, as wi'l bear the strictest 
investigation, it is not possible to avoid 
the suspicions ofignerance, nor the ex- 
agcerations of mace. It therefore be- 
comes our bousden duty io be actuated 
by prudence, caution, and modesty, in 
every part of our conduct, and especially 
in our intercourse with those from whom 
we differ. Such is our situation, and so 
much are some men disposed to mis- 
interpret our conduct and views, that we 
must always assume with modesty, and 
never attempt to exercise with ostenta- 
tion, even that which the law and reason 
of toleration fully allow. Our principles 
certainly stand on a firm basis: but we 
must not obtrude them. To be ashamed 
of them would be mean. To yield them 
up even to the utmost violence of deri- 
sion, would be disgracefu!. But it is 
our indispensible duty so to conduct our- 
selves, that we may deserve a good re- 
port of them that are without. This is 
one of the most important requisites of a 
Bishop, and therefore of all the Clergy, 


as stated by St.Paul to Timothy; and the 
reason added furnishes a subject of awlul 
meditation. * Lest,’ says the Apos- 
tle, ‘ he full into reproach, and the snare 
of the devil” We must prove, then, to 
the conviction of all men, that we are 
entitled to a perfect toleration, and even 
to a good report of them that are with- 
out, by the uniform propriety of our con- 
duct, by the modesty of our demeanour, 
and the meekness of our zeal; and by 
preserving them within the strict limits 
of our spiritual duty. Reproach it is im- 
possible to avoid in any circumstances, 
ifa man be determined, without fear or 
favour, todo his duy: but whilst we 
earnestly labour never to deserve re- 
proach, we must prepare ourselves some- 
times to meet with it; and when we do 
so, to bear it with patience. We must 
have our conversation honest among 
allmen. We must labour in all things 
to have a good conscience, both towards 
God and towards man; that if any are 
indeed disposed to speak against us as 
evil-doers, they may be ashamed that 
falsely accuse our good conversaticn 
in Christ.” 


We learn from this discourse, as 
well as from Dr. Grant’s apology, 
already noticed, that the episcopa~ 
Jian dissenters of Scotland, lke 
their dissenting brethren of Eng- 
land, are divided into parties; se- 
veral clergymen of Engiish or Irish 
ordination, still remaining in a state 
of independence. How far Mr, 
Walker’s present efforts will avail 
to remove the prejudices which 
these entertain against Sco:ch ordi- 
nation remains to be proved. To 
us the separation seems likely to 
coutinue, 


Art. XIX. The Importance of right Sentiments concerning the Person of Christ; 
A Sermon preached at Essex Chapel, April 10, 1806, before the London Unitarian 
Society, for promoting Christian Knowledge and the Practice of Virtue, by the 
Distribuion of Books. By Tuomas Betsuam. 8vo. pp. 24. 


THE object of the preacher, in 
this discourse is to justify the exer- 
tions which have been made by 
some, and which he is desirous of 
recommending to every serious be- 
liever in the Christian revelation, to 
obtain correct jnformation concern- 


ing the person of Christ. For this 
purpose he endeavour- to demon- 
strate, first, that the ques ion itself 
is of very considerable importance, 
since the determi ation of it (that 
is, Upon unitarian princip-es) will 
oom, ey the rubbish of mucls 
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useless controversy; relieve the 
mind from much painful embarrass- 
ment, and preclude many objec- 
tions against the Christian _reli- 
gion, and facilitate its reception in 
the world. Secondly, thatthe set- 
tlement of this question is attend- 
ed with considerable difficulty, ow- 
ing to prejudice, self-interest, in- 
dolence, authority, and argument; 
by which Mr. B. means inferences 
drawn from detached passages of 
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Jewish 
3ut, thirdly, that 
these difficulties may by care and 
diligence be surmounted, and com- 


scripture distinguished b 
phraseology. 


plete satisfaction obtained. The 
discourse is appropriate to the oc-« 
casion upon which it was delivered 5 
and though many may disapprove 
the doctrine it contains; all must 
commend the liberal, and christian 
spirit by which it is animated. 


Arv. XX. 4 Sermon preached before the University of Cambridze, June 29, 1806, 
4 ry 4g S 


being Conmencement Sunday. 


FROM John ix. 4. ** I must work 
the works of him that sent me, while 
it isday: the night cometh, when 
no man cai work :” the preacher 
with all the ability which might 
justly be expected in him, proves 
that to every individual is allotted 
the performance of his peculiar 
work or employment; and that a 
distinct and proper season is assigned 
to each individual for bis work ; and 
Jastly he insists, with the most im- 
pressive energy on the fatal error 
committed by these who fail to im- 
prove the opportunities they enjoy, 
of gaining the knowledge and dis- 
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4to, pp- 19. 


charging the duties, suited to their 
respective stations. ‘These impor- 
tant lessons are admirably adapted 
to the peculiar audience to which 
they were addressed; they who 
heard them must have felt their 
force and yielded to their influence; 
and we sincerely hope that many 
who are yet to enter upon an acade- 
mical life, will be deterred by them 
from indolence and profligacy ; and 
excited to a diligent, a useful, and 
an honourable employment of their 
time and talents in that hazardous 
but momentous period. 


ArrsXXI. Jewish Prophecy the sole Criterion to distinguish between genuine and 
spurious Christian Scripture ; or an humble Attempt to remove the grand and hi- 
therto insurmouniihle Obstacles to the Conversion of Jews and Deists to the Chris- 


tian Paith, affectionately submitted to their Consideration. 


A Discourse preached 


before the Rev. Dr. William Gretton, Archdeacon of Essex, at his Visitation holden ut 
Danbury, on Tuesday, the 8th of July, 1806. By Francis Svone, M.A. F.S, A. 
Ftector of Cold Norton, Sc. 8v0O. pp. 48. 


JESUS Christ was 2 man begot- 
ten and born like other men, in the 
honourable state of matrimony ; at 
Nazareth, not at Bethlehem: the 
two first chapters of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel area grand imposture practised 
upon christians: the hypostatic 
union, which by a species of spiri- 
tual legerdemain, makes two Christs 
out of one, isan *‘old wives’ fable,” 
the fruit of vain babblings and op- 
positions of science falsely so call- 
ed: the Arian trinity is a sophisti- 
cal fiction: the Athanasian trinity 


in unity 1s a2 monster of error and 
absurdity: and the doctrine of the 
satisfaction of divine justice by the 
Vicarious punishment of Christ is a 
disgusting impossibility. 

Such are the sentiments which a 
minister of the trinitarian church of 
England has chosen publicly to 
avow; such the sentiments which 
he has recommended to the atten- 
tion and belief of his reverend bre- 
thren assembled at an archidiaconal 
visitation. Had the preacher re- 
solyed that the religious service in 
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the course of which this extraordi- 
nary confession was delivered should 
be the last at which he would assist 
in a church according to his views 
so antichristian had he at the 
close of this ingenuous avowal of 
his heresy, openly aud honcurably 
declared his intention to resign 
those ecclesiastical emoluments to 
which he is no longer entitled ; we 
should have been ln to over- 
look the indecorum of addressing a 
body of orthodox clergy in a manner 
which would not have been borne 
with composure by every society of 
professed unitarian believers. Still, 
however, we should have called in 
question his prudence ; and wonder- 
ed how a man of age and experience 
could have adopted a method of ex- 

osing what he deems error; so 
ikely to establish its influence by 
exciting a prejudice not to be 
speedily allayed against the princi- 
ples which he wished to recommend. 

The rector of Cold Norton is not 
the first clergyman who has felt 
himself impelled by the dictates of 
conscience to bear his testimony 
against the doctrines of the estab- 
lished church. <A Lindsey, a Jebb, 
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a Disney ; to name no more had ex- 
hibited an illustrious example; 
sanctioned by the applause which 
it at first received from men of li- 
beral minds; and yet more by the 
continually increasing respect which 
it has since obtained from all but 
the bigot, whose praise is censure. 
Had Mr. S. followed these confes- 
sors, (for such they must certainly 
be deemed, whatever may be 
thought of their opinions) he would 
have escaped no small share of ob- 
loquy ; he would have earned from 
the friends of free enquiry in every 
sect of christians merited applause ; 
he would have excited most proba- 
bly, the renewed attention of his 
reverend brethren, to principles for 
which so much was deliberately sa- 
crificed: and he would have been 
the means of promoting instead of 
retarding the progress of that cause 
to which he is so zealously attached. 
Upon the merits of that cause we 
shall not at present decide. A bet- 
ter opportunity may be afforded us 
vhen we notice the various answers 
to this discourse which are already 
beginning to appear. 


Art. XXII. A Sermon, preached at Holy-Rhood Church, Southampton, on Sunday, 
Aug. 10, 1806, on the Duty of Humanity toward the irrational Part of the Cre- 
ation. By the Rev. Cuaries Sreecu Hawrrey, 4.8. Curate of Holy- 
Rhood Parish. Published at the Request of the Institutor of the Annual Sermon 


on the Subject. Svo. pp. 20. 


THIS Sermon is recommended 
neither by elcquence nor force of 
argument: it is the cffusion of abe- 
nevolent heart in the cause of hu- 
manity. We cannot highly praise 


the execution; but we will not by 
our censure, incur the risk of dimi- 
nishing the small portion of good 
which it niay beable to effect. 


Art. XXIII. Female Compassion, illustrated and excmplified in the Establishment 
and Superintendency ef a Charitcble Institution for the Relief of necessitous Fami- 
lies iu the City ef Rochester and adjacent Parishes. Sermon preached in the 
parish Church of St. Nicholas, Rochester, on Sunday, dug.17, 1806, By the 
Rev. Cuarres Moore, M. A. Vicar. 4to. 


THE preacher begins by giving 
a short sketch of the nature and de- 
sign of the charity for which he is 
the advocate ; proceeds to point out 
the different means by which the 


institution may be benefitted by the 
exertions of his audience ; and con- 
cludes by “ hinting at the superior 
excellencies of the female character 
in all that appertains to the quick 
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and ready practice of tenderness 
and humanity.” The charity is 
truly laudable; and we hope that 
the well meant endeavours of the 
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reacher will prove the means of 
increasing the number of its pa- 
trons, 


Art. XXIV. The English Liturgy, a “ Form of sound Words.” A Sermon deli- 
vered in thy Parish Churches of St. Bene’t, Gracechurch; St. Mary, Stoke New- 


ington; and St. Mary, Islington. 
Benet, &c. Se. Svo. pp. 5. 


THE English Liturgy is a form 
of sound words, observes Dr. G., 
“« in virtue of its being constructed 
according to the best models of 
christian antiquity ; and as it in- 
cludes all things requisite to the or- 
derly administration of the sacra- 
ments, and the reverent and edify- 
ing public performance of other - 
vine services: in virtue of its im- 
plying, that the church whose litur- 
gy it is, is of an apostolical consti- 


By Georce Gaskin, D. D. Rector of St. 


tution: and in consideration that it 
asserts and inculcates the pure and 
genuine fundamental doctrines of 
christianity.” A great deal to be 
proved in twelve pages! but Dr. G. 
very wisely does not encumber him- 
selt with argument; assertions lie in 
a smaller compass, are managed 
with greater ease; and upon the 
multitude, produce an equal, if not 
a greater effect. 


Art. XXV. The Fall of eminent Men in critical Periods, a national Calamity. A 
Sermon preached at the Gravel-Pit Meeting, Hackney, on Sunday, Sept. 21, 1806, 


on Oecasion of the recent Death of the Right Hon. C. J. Fox. 


AsP.AND, 8vo. pp. 25. 


THIS Sermon, it appears, was 
written in the ordinary course of 
the author’s weekly preparations 
for the pulpit, without the faintest 
idea of publication. He was consi- 
derably impressed and even affected 
by the death of Mr. Fox; and 
judging that the feelings of the con- 
gregation among whom he officiates 
were in unison with his own, he 
adopted a subject which he thought 
would serve at once to express their 
common sorrow, and to temper it 
with religious considerations. He 
succeeded. His hearers were pleased 
to express their approbation of the 
discourse ; and requested in a body 
that it might be printed. Pref. p.1. 

After a few observations upon the 
awful state of public affairs, the 


By Rovert 


preacher proceeds to trace a few of 
the features of the great man whose 
loss he deplores. He dwells upon 
his zealous and steady attachment 
to the libertics and happiness of the 
people: his moderation ; his exer- 
tions in the cause of justice and hu- 
manity ; and his constant endeavours 
to promote peace. He then points 
out the lessons which the death of 
great men conveys: It should lead 
to the extinction of little animosities 
and contentions ; warn us how ea- 
sily and speedily a proud nation 
may be humbled: it should teach 
us the vanity of all those hopes of 
the melioration of mankind, which 
are built solely upon the capacities 
of human nature, and raise the hope 
and desire of immortality. 


Art. XXVI. A Discourse occasioned by the Death of the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox, delivered at the Unitarian Cha 4 in Essex Street, Oct. 12, 1806. By Tuomas 


Bersuam. 2d Edition. 8yo. pp. 31. 
** And the counsel which he 


God, 2 Sam. xvi. 23.”> These are 








eounse!led in those days was as if a_ the striking and appropriate words 
man had enquired at the oracle of with which the preacher introduces 














an eulogy, no less honourable to his 
own principles, talents, and feel- 
ings, than worthy of the exalted 
statesman upon whom it is pronoun- 
ced. To delineate, as Mr. B. justly 
observes, a finished portrait of the 
mind of this patriotic minister of 
state, would require talents com- 
mensurate with his own, and an in- 
timacy of access to his person of 
which few comparatively can boast. 
He limits himself, therefore, to a 
faint outline of his public character, 
the correctness of which he thinks 
may be easily appreciated by all who 
have paid attention to the state of 
the country for the last thirty years, 
and to the incidents in the life of 
the late Right Hon. C. J. Fox. 
This outline is drawn by the hand of 
a master, and its correctness will be 
acknowledged by all who can exa- 
mine it free from the influence of 

arty prejudices. We select the fol- 
wat from a long passage, which, 
if our limits allowed, we would 
gladly present entire. 


P. 16. “ In this unprecedented crisis, 
(i. e. of the French Revolution,) a system 
was pursued by this country directly the 
reverse of those mild, temperate, and con- 
ciliatory measures, which were recom- 
mended by this enlightened and liberal 
statesman ; who, in a celebrated publica- 
tion, written at the time in his own vindi- 
cation, predicted, with a precision little 
short of inspiration, the miserable conse- 
quences which ensued. But so little re- 
gard was paid to his warning voice, that 
the country, seduced by the fascination of 
a delusive eloquence, as though it were 
under a supernatural infatuation, hurried 
into the opposite extreme. And this great 
man, this oracle of political wisdom, was 
Jeft almost alone ; neglected by the court ; 
insulted by his enemies; deserted, with a 
few illustrious exceptions, by his friends ; 
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by those who used to look up to him forad™ 
vice, and in whom he had been accustom- 
ed to place the greatest confidence : he was 
forsaken by the people, of whose rights and 
liberties he had ever been the fearless ad- 
vocate ; and was almost proscribed as am 
enemy to his country. This severe discip- 
line, so unexpected and so unmerited, gave 
the last polish to his sublime character. It 
purified his public principles. He now 
learned to practise patriotism for its own 
sake. His great mind rose superior to po- 

ular applause: and he persevered in the 
path of public duty, from a proud sense of 
honour and conscious rectitude; from a 
regard to dignity and consistency of cha+ 
racter; and from a high and generous prin- 
ciplo of love to his country. Thus he per- 
sisted in exerting his amazing energies to 
enlighten, and to save from impending ruin, 
a people that turned a deaf ear to his earnest 
and benevolent remonstrances; till, in the 
end, truth and reason, aided by his potent 
eloquence, and by the testimony of sad and 
dear-bought experience, gained a complete - 
victory over prejudice and passion ; and this 
great statesman enjoyed the peculiar felicity 
of living to see the loftiest of his opponents 
giving way to the cogency of his argu- 
ments; and his illustrious rival himself ac- 
knowledging the wisdom of his political 
principles, earnestly soliciting his co-opera- 
tion in the direction of the national coun- 
sels ; and, almost with his latest breath, 
recommending him as the only person 
whose talents and energies were capable of 
extricating his country from an unparalleled 
crisis of difficulty and danger.” 


The preacher concludes withsome 
just reflections naturally occurring 
from the consideration of the loss of 
so greata man. We may remark, 
he observes, the excellence of the 
British constitution, by which such 
exalted characters are formed, and 
brought to maturity. We ought not 
to despair of our country; and, 
finally, we ought to acknowledge 
and adore the providence of God. 
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THEOLOGY. 


SRVIL. Christian Politics, in Four Parts, By Evy Bates, Esq. Sre. 


pp. 445. 


THE author of the work now be- 
fore us, is, we believe, not unknown 
to fortune, certainly he is not un- 


known to fame. Another treatise 


ublished by Mr. Bates, entitled 
tural Philosophy, formerly receiv- 
ed our willing praise, and we 
happy to find that the taste and 
audyment of the public have, in this 
instance, accorded with ourown. As 
a christian politician, be may not, 
perbaps, be thought entitled to the 
same respect that he received in the 
character of a rural philosopher: 
yet the general nature and tendency 
of his present treatise are such as to 
reflect credit upon the writer, and 
to alord good ground to hope that 
he will be successful in his attempt 
to promote a spirit of moderation, 
contentment, and rational subordi- 
nation. 

This work is divided into Four 
Parts. The first part contains a view 
of civil government in its influence 
on virtue and happiness, ebiefly 
from the relaticn it bears to liberty 
and property. It restrains liberty, 
where the exercise of it would be 
hurtful to the individual or others. 
It enlarges liberty, by rendering ne- 
cessary mutual aid and co-opera- 
tion, and it acts asa species of moral 
discipline in determining the influ. 
ence of government on virtue and 
happiness from the relation it bears 
to property. Mr. Bates considers 
society in three different periods, 
and its progress from rudeness to 
refinement. The first pericd is that 
which precedes the full establish- 
ment of laws, or of any regular 
means of human subsistence. The 


second is that in which the mass of 


citizens are able to provide com- 
fortably for themselves and families 
by moderate labour, and not with- 
out it, and in which those of a supe- 


are, 


rior rank are neither by their num- 
ber nor wealth of sufficient influ- 
ence to disturb this system of me- 
diocrity. And the third is that in . 
which the number of rich citizens 
constitutes a considerable part of 
the community. That state of so- 
ciety in which the nearest approach 
is made to the second of these pe- 
riods, is justly prefaced by the au- 
thor as the most favourable to virtue 
and happiness. The evils attendant 
upon the last are fully described, 
ard the first part of the work is con- 
cluded by the following remarks: 

«¢ THiUS every just view of man, whether 
he is considered in his individual or social 
canacity, leads us to the famous apop/thegm 
of the Grecian sage Cleobulus, and which 
the wise and moderate of every succeeding 
generation have chosen for their motto— 
Miéleoy agic'lor, a medium is best. For though 
mediocrity is not the standard of true vir- 
tue, as Aristotle supposed, it is best, how- 
ever,inrespect tothose circumstances which 
relate merely to our present state. Hence 
the care of government should be to place 
and secure a people in that situation, in 
which the fewest individuals possible are in 
extreme wealth or indigence; and in which 
the arts and sciences are no further encou- 
raged, than as they are calculated to in- 
crease or preserve useful knowledge, to fur- 
nish cmployment, and minister to the real 
wants or innocent satisfactions of life. 

The second Part treats upon “ the 
importance of religion, both to so- 
ciety and the individual; with re- 
flections oa religious establishments 
ant toleration.’ The author does 
not enter upon any ** abstract en- 
guiry, either into the rights of the 
magistrate or the rights of consci- 
ence, in the concerns of religion, 
but confines his attention to a prac- 
tical view of the subject : andtraces, 
with some degree of judgment and 
firmness, the consequences of a to- 
Jeration without an establishment, 
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of an estzblishment without a tole- 
ration; and of an establishment to- 
gether with a toleration. The first 
he considers as theoretical ; and the 
second, as inevitably attended with 
consequences hostile to the peace 
and welfare of society. Of the third 
he speaks with approbation. 


« Whoever looks into the history of 
former ages, and observes how much reli- 
gion has been obstructed and debased by 
* tyrannic and corrupt governments, he may 
see reason to congratulate a people when 
they are left to provide for themselves in 
their spiritual concerns, at the single im- 
pulse of their own consciences. Yet, con- 
sidering the general disregard of mankind 
to every thing that relates to another 
world, he may see still greater cause of 
congratulation, when, by the special favour 
of heaven, a people is blessed with truly en- 
lightened and christian rulers, who are no 
less studious to promote their religious ad- 
vantages, than to establish and perpetuate 
their just rights, and secure their temporal 
welfare. We conclude, therefore, on the 
whole, that aa establishment with a tolera- 
tion, especially when the toleration is com- 
frlete, is preferable to either of them scpa- 
rately ; inasmuch as it unites—* liberty of 
conscience with means of instruction ; the 
progress of truth with the peace of society; 
the right of private judgment with the care 
of the public safety *.”” 

Mr. B. then proceeds to point out 
the methods most adapted to the se- 
curity of such a church. These 
are: 

“ TI. To provide the best means of spiri 
tual instruction and edification. 

“ II. To advance nounjustc!aims of supe- 
rior purity to other churches, either in point 
of doctrine, worship, or discipline ; and even 
when such claims are well founded, net to 
assert them witha disproportioned or unhal- 
lowed zeal. 

« JIT. Notto narrow the terms of church 
communion beyond the warrant of scrip- 
ture.”’ 


Many serious, and many liberal 
maxims, occur in the discussion of 
these points. The necessity of a 


® Paley’s Mor. and Pol. Phil. vol. ii. p. 


4 The words in i/alics are from the sixth 
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religious establishment may, indeed, 
be questioned, and even denied: 
if, however, it were founded upon 
the moderate principles recommend- 
ed by Mr. Bates, some very serious 
causes of objection would be re- 
moved. Speaking of subscription, 
he observes, 

«“ Why might not the following, or some 
equivalent form, be thought generally suffi- 
cient ? 

“ I believe that the oly scriptures, as 
they are commonly received among pro- 
testants, contain all things necessary to sal- 
vation; so that, whatsoever is not read 
therein, nor pfiroved thereby, is not to be ree 
quired of any man, that it should be believed 
as an article of faith, or be thought requisite 
or necessary to salvation}. And I declare 
my sincere intent‘on, seriously to study the 
sacred scriptures, and to instruct the people 
in the same, according to my best abilitics.” 


In the third Part, the author points 
out the conduct of a good citizen 
particularly under any moderate go- 
vernment, and he lays down and 
largely illustrates the following rules 
as absolutely necessary to be ob- 
served by one who wishes to main- 
tain that character: 

« J. "t'o guard against any wrong im- 
pressions he might receive from new and 
plausible political theories; and to regulate 
his expectations by what is obvious and 
practicable in the present state of human na- 
ture, and the existing circumstances of pub- 
lic affairs. 

“Ti. To distinguish real political evils 
from imaginary ones, and from those vari- 
ous evils which arise out of the common 
condition of manin this world: also, Not 
to agvravate or rashly oppose the first ; to 
dismiss the second; and to suffer patiently 
the last. 

“« TIT. To avoid an idle curiosity in poli- 
tical matters; and still more a disposition to 
hunt after small or unknown grievances. 

«“ IV. To beware of any unnecessary or 
hasty attachment, and still more of a blind 
devotion, to any party whatever, either in 
politics or religion. ; 

“ V. Lastly: Never forwardly tourgehis 


344, 
article of the church of England. 
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public claims or pretensions, nor beyond 
what the common good may require; and 
when this, on the whole, is provided for, to 
rest satisfied in the quiet and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of his present station.” 


Many useful and judicious obser- 
vations will be found under each of 
these heads ; yet, in some instances, 
we apprehend that Mr. B. has, in his 
endeavour to oppose a factious and 
discontented temper, especially in 
the humbler ranks of society, been 
betrayed into sentiments not altoge- 
ther congenial with the spirit of a 
free constitution. He wishes to dis- 
courage common tradesmen and me- 
chanics from paying any regard to 
political concerns; and upon the 
great mass of the people he is anxi- 
ous to inculcate the opinion that 
*¢ there are only two things neces- 
sary for any one to know, religion, 
and his own business.” He verges 
upon the declaration of a late reve- 
rend prelate, that the people have 
nothing to do with the laws, but to 
obey them, and seems desirous of 
confining the observation of all the 
measures which government may at 
any time be pursuing to the superior 
orders of citizens. But in the result 
of these measures the mechanic and 
the tradesman are materially inte- 
rested, their nature and tendency 
they are generally capable of un- 
derstanding, and they may watch 
their progress without neglecting 
the duties of religion, or of their re- 
spective social relations; and the 
reflection that all orders of the com- 
munity are attentive to their pro- 
ceedings, forms a very powerful and 
avery necessary check upon those 
to whom the administration of the 
government is entrusted. 

In a work unfortunately never 
completed, entitled, Crvie Sermons 
to the People, we once met with a 
striking passage much more conso- 
nant than the advice of Mr. Bates, 
with the spirit of the British consti- 
tution: and, as the little portion of 
that work which was published is 
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now, we fear, not generally known, 
it may be gratifying to our readers 
if we transcribe the passage : 


“ But you, in whatever rank of life 
you are, who are sober, industrious, and 
thoughtful: you who respect the property 
and rights of your neighbours, and there- 
fore demand and deserve that your own 
rights and property should be respected ; 
you who have a home, and therefore have 
a country; you who have a love of order, 
a sense of ingenuous shame, a relish for the 
conveniencies and decencies which civilized 
life affords; you who have a provident 
care for your families ; who are accustomed 
to say to yourselves, I will not buy strong 
drink to-day, because my children will 
have no bread to-morrow—you are worthy 
to consider the affairs of a community, 
which, though more complicated, are not 
materially different. Come then, when the 
business of the day is over, and leaning over 
your counters, or by your clean fire-sides ; 
or sitting under your spreading trees, or in 
the porch covered with honey-suckle before 
your door, steal a little leisure to turn over 
these things in your minds, in which, if I 
can assist you, it will give me great satisfac. 
tion. You need not chide away your child- 
ren, that press about you to climb upon 
your knees ; they will give a spirit and edge 
to your meditations. It is for THEM: it 
is for YOURSELVES.” 


The fourth Part is designed to 
point out ‘* the way to live happil 
under all governments, and in all 
situations.”” The foundation of this 
happiness must be laid in peace of 
conscience, and holy and well-regu- 
lated affections. ** He who possesses. 
these, will not be left unprovided 
with a variety of topics which will 
afford him support and consolation, 
though he should meet with his full 
share of suffering from the political 
and the other innumerable evils that 
overspread the world.” The doc- 
trine of a providence will be a‘prin- 
cipal source of comfort. The plia- 
bility of man to his external sitna- 
tion, the great and good examples 
which are formed and eminently dis- 
played ina turbulent period, and the 
serious contemplation of the vanity 
of the world will also lessen the pres- 
























sure of suffering, and even render 
evil eminently subservient to good. 
A few other minor topics are also 
buggested. 

Of this concluding part we can- 
not speak with much approbation. 
It is pious, but not philosophical. 
The author has entered, in the course 
of it, upon one important subject, 
the moral government of God, which 
he dees not understand; and he has 
misrepresented the opinions of a late 
exemplary character, because he has 
not comprehension of mind suffici- 
ent to view them in all their relations 
and consequences. We refer parti- 
cularly to what Mr. Bates has said 
upon the doctrines of liberty and 
necessity, and the false light in 


THE TEMPLE OF TRUTH. 
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which he has exhibited some detach- 
ed passages from the writings of Dr. 
Priestley. It would be no difficuit 
task to shew the inconsistencies into 
which, by following his master Dr. 
Reid, our author, in the course of a 
few paves, has fallen ; and to preve, 
that if the volitions of men are free, 
ashe has described them, the doctrine 
of a divine providence will be weak- 
ened, and its influence upon the mind 
less strong and consolatory. 

Upon the whole, the present ap- 
pears to us less interesting and less 
ably executed than the former trea- 
tise by the same author. The 
thoughts discover little originality, 
and the style is frequently deficient 
in vigour and animation. 


Arr. XXVIII. The Temple of Truth or, the best System of Reason, Philosophy, Vir- 
tue, and Morals, analytically arranged. 8vo. pp. 566. 


IT is not a very common practice 
for authors to tell the world plainly, 
and without any reserve, what, withi- 
out doubt, most authors secretly be- 
lieve, that the fruit of their labours 
is the best that can possibly be pre- 
sented to the public. We are gene- 
rally greeted upon our entrance on 
any work by professions of the most 
profound humility. The writer did 
not intend his performance for the 
public eye, ‘* Tuarentinis aiunt 
se, et Consentinis ct Siculis, scri- 
Sere,”’—he designed it for the a- 
musement of a few friends only, 
their approbation, their encourage- 
ment, their pressing solicitations, 
their commands, contrary to the 
suggestions of his own poor judg- 
ment, have induced him to violate 
the native modesty of his disposi- 
tion; and he now ventures, with 
the greatest possible distrust of him- 
self, to contribute his worthless 
mite to the general stock of know- 
ledge, anxious to be known, not as 
having done any thing towards the 
increase of science, but as willing 
to bear his part in so important a 
concern. He deprecates the seve- 
verity of criticism, he implores the 


indulgent candour of his readers, 
and humbly entreats that the nume- 
rous defects which mark his pages 
may he forgiven, in consideration of 
the purity and disinterestedness of 
his motives. Not so Parresiastes, 
for such is the name which an au- 
thor assumes in the dedication of his 
work to ‘ the illustrious author of 
the Pursuits of Literature;” a stran. 
ger to such modest feelings, and too 
honest tu feign them, he boldly pro- 
fesses to give to the world the best 
system that has ever been devised. 
But before he is judged, Jet him 
be heard in his own cause. 

“ NOT atall shy of meeting any idea of 
exception, which may arise in the mind of 
my readers, I can easily anticipate, that 
some of them may arraign the very Title, 1 
have selected, as confident and presumptu- 
ous: and, I should readily allow the jus- 
tice of the charge, if this Temple of Truth 
be wot erected upon that basis, which the 
divine Architect himself has laid in his 
own oracles of Inspiration. In that case, 
let it sink into utter ruin, nor leave one 
trace behind. My own hand should be the 
first to crumble it into atoms. But, if it 
be reared on the foundation of sacred Ve- 
rity, not all the powers and malice of Infi- 


delity itself shall be able to overthrow it 
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To that Criterion it is submitted ; and, per- 
suaded, as ! am, it will pass that ordeal, I 
do not hesitate to affirm, that it must contain 
the very dest scheme of Reason, Philosophy, 
Virtue, and Méoral:, that can be proposed*, 
Each of these topics may perhaps have been 
recommended with greater erudition, and 
more acute argument, in larger works. If 
$0, some merit may be adjudged me, for 
having reduced them to this compendium, 
and to a stile of more popular, or less ab- 
struse, simplicity. It is not of greater con- 
sequence, that the many should be inform- 
ed, than that the few should be amused? 

«“ After having fled, with an eagerness 
of curiosity, and pryed, with a diligence 
of inquisition, I cannot describe, into every 
thing that has fallen in my way, for an un- 
interrupted series of years, on each of these 
subjects, I have found no refuge from the 
intellectual confusion and distraction, in 
which they have involved me, but in 
€ THe Oracres or Gop: which I 
now consult, as the on/y oracles of Reason, 
Philosophy, Virtue, and Morals, in which 
an immortal can either repose or confide, 


To these oracles how many have 
in allages resorted! by how few 
have their responses been under- 
stood! Has Parresiastes been more 
successful than multitudes who were 
at the same time prostrate at the 
same shrine? Herepaired to them 
for directions how to revive a splen- 
did temple. The edifice has been 
erected, and he attends at the portal 
soliciting the privilege and honour 
of introducing us, adorned with the 
spirit of ingenuous candour, not to 
the mythological mysteries of an 
Fgyptian grove, a Persian cell, or 
an Indian pagoda, but into what he 
has dared to call ** The Tentple of 
Truth.” 

This anxious and long-sought for 
structure, he tells us, is reared up- 
on the following principles: God 
alone is the first cause, the chief 
good, and the last end of all things. 


Revelation is the only mirror of mo- 
ral truth, science, and goodness. 
True excellence is the refiex image, 
however faint, of the divine nature, 
beauty, aud glory, traced on the 
human soul by an almighty, though 
invisible agency. There is neither 
piety nor virtue without divine 
grace. Real happiness is the pe- 
culiar gift of heaven. A religious 
taste is the supreme wisdom of inan. 
Simplicity and integrity are essen- 
tial to the christian character. The 
spirit of christianity is a spirit of hu- 
mility, and an essential qualification 
for eternal bliss. A false guide, 
hike an zignis fatwis, may prove in 
the issue a most fatal light, while a 
true one is a lamp of life. ‘* These, 
then, are the nine great arches 
upon which is erected and elevated 
this Temple of Truth; and the 
builder is confident, that if they be 
surveyed with the care and accu- 
racy which he himself has used, 
they will be admitted as maxima 
and first principles in this kind of 
moral architecture,” p. 80. In imi- 
tation of our author’s own manner, 
we add, as a check to his boasting, 
1 Cor. iii. 11. 

Having thus explained the prin- 
ciples upon which this temple is 
erected, our guide conducts us into 
the portico; and there, before he 
will permit us to view the interior 
of the edifice, he points out to us a 
compendium of the primary doc- 
trines exhibited in the Temple of 
Truth. hese are: 

*¢ The salvation of man is that 
which includes, and constitues, ai] 
his religion, excellence, and feli- 
city, for both worlds. Salvation is 
by grace. Salvation is through 
faith, The faith by which we are 
saved is the special gift of God. 
Salvation is not of works, lest any 


* ‘When the great Sir Isaac Newton had delivered an opinion, which any one chose 
to controvert, he never was at the pains to defend it, but contented himself with saying 
“ I believe, Sir, if you will be at the trouble of examining my opinion, you will find I 
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man should boast. Real christians 
are the workmanship of God, in a 
very sublime and exclusive sense. 
There is no true happiness, but 
what is founded upon the principles 
and derived from the sources of 
christianity. The habitual prac- 
tice of piety and virtue is the grand 
evidence of our being in a state of 
grace and salvation. A supernatural 
agency is necessary to form the 
christian character. All the divine 
favours and blessings which relate 
to their supreme excellence and 
bliss, are communicated to the bu- 
man race through the great Media- 
tor and Redeemer. He is the cen- 
tral point of union between God 
and men. | Cor.i. 29—31. Eph. i. 
3—10. Itis a principal design of 
the Godhead, in the economy of 
redemption, most illustriously to 
display the exceeding riches or the 
glory of his grace. Christianity is 
altogether a religion of grace.” 

Having thus raised our curiosity 
to see the full and satisfactory illus- 
tration of this best compendium of 
doctrine, this best system of Reason, 
Philosophy, Virtue, and Morals, our 
hierophant and guide still closes the 
door of his temple against us whilst 
he displays at some length his skillin 
managing a definition. The sub- 
jects of his skill are the terms Truth, 
Reason, Philosophy, Virtue, Mo- 
rality, Grace, Salvation, Faith,Good 
Works, Happiness. Our readers 
shall have a specimen}; it is a fa- 
vourable one : 


“ Virtue I consider as a generic term, 
including in it every distinct species of Vir- 
tues; which I shall here subjoin, and ar- 
range, according to their ascending Seale 
of excellence: that the Reader may see, in 
one comprehensive view, how many things 
are requisite, to render the christian Cha- 
racter complete. A Character, which ought 
to be as amiable in all its relative Connec- 
tions with Society, as it is exalted in the 
sight of Him, who alone can form it. For, 
we mean not to deviate, in the smallest de- 
gree, from that invariable Aphorism, Hava 

Ann. Rev. Vou. V. 
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Scots ayadny xxv ray dweneee TeAsiov, cvwber ex 
xatapcsvoy amo Te TI Tp9s Twv Duro. Jam. i. 
17. Right Reason, true Philosophy, and 
christian Virtue, are alike, and alone, the 
Ta xxpicuxte, or gracious gifts of Heaven. 

«“ As the term, Virtue, is so extremely 
vague, equivocal, and undefined, in its 
common.use, it should be minutely ana- 
lysed—in order to be clearly understood. 
Let us then reduce it to its decomposition, 
for that purpose. 

“ There are, for instance, what may be ~ 
denominated the social Virtues 3 such 255 
Urbanity, Politeness, Candour, Humanity, 
Courtesy, Hospitality, Benevolence, Sym- 
pathy, Generosity, Affability, Proprietys 
Friendship, and the like; all which may 
be reckoned among tz ova wpocQirny TH, 
ora suQyue, * the things, which are 
lovely and of good report ;’ and, therefore, 
ought to be cultivated, as belonging to the 
kind affections, and as constituting what is 
called an amiable Character in civil Soziety. 

“: There are a'so what are discriminated, 
from these, as ethic, or ethiological Virtucs 3 
such as Justice, Temperance, Prudence, 
Fortitude, Fidelity, Honour, Veracity, 
Gratitude, Patien:e, Contentment, with 
several others of the same species ; which 
more particularly come within the circle of 
moral Science. The former, have some- 
times been distinguished, by the lesser-~ 
and the latter, by the greater, duties of life ; 
and therefore, ought to be encouraged, and 
commended. Aristotle, in his Ethics ; 
Tully, in his Offices ; and Seneca, in his 
Morals ; have touched upon these, with 
surprizing force, and cloyuence, as caleu- 
lated to form what is usually intended by a 
moral Character. 

«“ But, when we gain the Summit of all 
that is great, and good, and happy, in this 
lower world, we shall be surrounded with 
the christian Virtues ; such as Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Meekness, Humility, lVenitence, 
Self-denial, Piety, Purit_,and Zeal ; which 
are the strongest lineaments, or most pro- 
minent features, in the christian Portrait. 

* Some there are, who cultivate the social 
Virtues, with little or no attention to any 
other; and some aga'n, who are equally 
warm in the service of the ethical, without 
any parti ular regard to those, which far 
surpass them; but, if we mean to possess. 
the totality of moral excellence, let us aspire 
to every virtue ; especially to that ass-m- 
blage, upon which the divine Being himself 
has thought fit to place the highest honour; 

L 
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though, sad to say, they are, too generally 
the lowest in our esteem, arid the last we 
pursue. Nevertheless, Matt. v. $412.” 


Having finished his definitions, 
our guide exclaims, ‘* And now, 
after having: been detained so long 
in the portico, let us enter The 
Temple of Truth ; Kaus ew adrnbero ov 
ve Ince, Ps. Ixxxix. 15—17. 

It is not easy to conceive of a 
more resolute overpowering volu- 
bility than that which our guide dis 
plays, as he now points out to us the 
various parts of the spacious edifice 
into which we are at last admitted. 
Possessed of a great command of 
words, expert in a proper selection 
and arrangement of thei, ready 
where he thinks the English terms 
not sufficiently sonorous or strong, 
to supply the deficiency from the 
Latin or the Greek tongues, and suf- 
fering no difficulty, 10 doubt, to im- 
pede him, he rushes on, impatient 
of controul, and amuses us, where he 
fails (as he generally docs with re- 
spect to ourselves) to produce con- 
viction. He has not been sparing of 
the words of others; and by many of 
these we were so much impressed, 
that we were desirous of knowing 
from.whom they were borrowed, but 
Do information of this sort could we 
obtain from our guide. At length 
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he replied to our repeated enquiries. 
“ Hold, Icannot refer you to my 
authorities, because I have taken 
such liberties with most of them as 
might not be approved. I have al- 
tered both words and phrases when- 
ever they interfered with my ideas :.I 
have omitted or inserted whole sen- 
tencesas best accords with my design. 
With what propriety or honour, after 
this, could I subjoin their names ?” 
We reluctantly acquiesced. 

The following extracts may serve 
to convey some notion both of the 
Temple and its minister : 

Speaking of the inefficacy of 
works, our guide remarks : 


“ But, there is another argument still 
in reserve, which will not only corroborate 
what we have already advanced, but, it is 
to be hoped, will strike the most salutary 
terror, as well as conviction, into the minds 
of those, who have hitherto presumed to 
dispute the dictates of Heaven, or to arraign 
the wisdom of God, at their impious Kar. 
For, have we never heard, that, * As many 
as are of the works of the Law are under 
the Curse’ of that Law; from which there 
is no Redemption, but freely by the Grace 
of God, and through Faith in the Blood . 
of the Redeemer? Is it possible, that, with 
The Bible before our eyes, we should be 
strangers to such a declaration? Gal. iii. 
10*. 


«“ * Might we not very safely rest the decision of our Cause, upon this single passage ? 











Let the unfeigned Lover of truth dweli upon it, with critical accuracy, and what will it 
teach him? Will it not teach him the absolute impossibility of our being justified, or 
saved, in any degree, in any wise, by our personal obedience to the divine Law; which 
pronounces its righteous Curse upon every failure? For, the words are a categorical 
Proposition ; extending to all persons—all times—and all things: not merely to the 
Bxgurege re vous, § the weightier matters of the Law,’ but, to those, which may 
seem of the smallest concernment: so that, every idle word, every vain thought, every 
corrupt affection, and how much mere, every evil action, is of itself sufficient to render us 
liable'to the Curse, which the moral Governour of the world has denounced against aif 
unrightcousness—against every transgression. Every omission of what is good—eyery 
secret evil, known only to God—and every sinful operation of the mind—exposes us to 
his eternal wrath and indi¢nation: nor is there any refuge from it, but in the divine 
Grace and Mercy. Recollect only, that the least sin is a violation of the whole Law, 
Jam. ii. 10; that the least violation incurs the Curse pronounced against every act of dis- 
obedience; and your own Reason wii] compel you to deduce this Inference—that, there 
can be no hope of Salvation for us, but in the Redeemer. Gal. ili. 13. 6 The way of 


Salvation is so’ ordered, as that we should see the necessity for Christ : a continual neces- 
Let us be allowed the licence of a little 


sity—a necessity in all things.’ Is, xly. 22—, 
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Here we were about to protest a- 
gainst the interpretation assigned to 
the law, but our guide having al- 
ready discovered in us some marks 
of incredulity, instead of patiently 
allowing us a hearing, opened upon 
us in the following not very courte- 
ous style : 

“We have heard men of profound 
learning, and high philosophic repute — 
public Teachers—who have dared to affirm, 
that the inspired penman is speaking here of 
the works of the ceremonial Law only. A 
greater Falsehood is hardly within the reach 
of possibility—nor a greater proof of the 
wilful blindness of those, who oppose the 
‘Truth, and are determined nef to see it. 
Are you an honest Man? Then, instead of 
listening to any human Authority, read’ 
over the preceding chapter carefully—and 
decide for yourself, whether the Apostle 
refers here to the moral Law, or no. The 
fact is, he is labouring to shew, that we 
must be ‘ saved by Grace through Faith’ 
alone ; and that every imaginable ground 
of boasting, on our part, must be totally and 
for ever excluded, shut out ; as much as we 
shall certainly be, from the beatific Vision, 
if we are not made most cordially and hum- 
bly willing to be saved in this way. We 
may say with the haughty Cardinal, Celum 
non gratis accipiam! but, let us beware, 
that it be not said to us, in return, Mogsvec- 
9: of UATNCMAEVOS EG TO TVE TO HhWVIOV. Matt. 
xxv. 41. 
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Finding all reply useless, we suf- 
fered him to proceed without inter- 
ruption, till, having run through 
the whole of his task, he reconduct- 
ed us to the portico, and thus dis- 
missed us : 

“¢ The almost entombed tranquillity, in 
which his moments are gliding away, has 
afforded him this opportunity of taking a 
calm review of a System of sacred ‘Truth, 
he has often contemplated--would he could 
say, with all that unceasing and hcly esti- 
mation it justly merits! and, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous defects, which superior 
Minds will easily discover, it will be ac- 
knowledged, he hopes, that he has erected 
an Edifice with artless simplicity ; that its 
Basis is, the very Foundation which infinite 

Visdom itself has laid ; that it is disfigured 
by no needicss ornaments ; that it is ‘flumi- 
nated only by the beams of ¢ The Sun of 
righteousness ;’ and, that nothing has been 
proclaimed in it, but the riches, and the 
glory, of Divine Grace.” 

The hierophant is still ready to 
display this edifice to other visitors : 
and if our readers approve of the 
sketch which has now been drawn 
out for them, they will of course re- 
sort themselves to this Temple of 
Truth: they cannot fail to be amu- 
sed, but nevertheless, Ps, cxxvii. 1. 
1 Cor. ili. 11-15. 


Art. XXIX. 4 filain and affectionate Address to the Parishioners of St. Martin’s and 
All Saints, in Leicester 3 from the Rev. Edward Tho. Vaughan, A. M. their Vicar. 


12mo. pp. 81. 


THE subjects of this address are : 
the importance of being a christian ; 
the state of man; salvation by 
Christ ; distinguishing property of 
true Christians, i. e. faith, justifi- 
cation, sanctification; means of 
grace; and devout observance of 
the Lord’s day. They are treated, 
as the title imports, with plainness 
and affection; and amongst the 
members of our established church 
this little tract may be circulated 


with much benefit. The parishes 
of St. Martin’s and All Saints are 
not the only parishes in the king- 
dom, in which are many inhabitants 
who allow the minister no opportu- 
nity of speaking to them from the 
eite many, who, theugh they 
occasionally frequent the ordinances 
of the church, are for the most part 
so inconstant in their attendance 
upon them, as torender it probable 
that they have not obtained a clear 


inelegant repetition in a matter, which ought to be fullyunderstood. Locke has used much 


move in his doctrine of Ideas—though of less importance. 


‘ Line upon line, precept 


upon precept, here alittle, and there a little, is, on some occasions, both expedient, and 
L2 


useful,’ ”? 
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and full comprehension of thetruths principally is this, address intended, 
which their minister endeavours to and we think it can scarcely fail of 
enforce upon his hearers.” Forsuch accomplishing its desired purpose. 


Art. XXX. The Christian’s Companion in Retirement 3 or, a Selection of Books on the 


great Truths and Practice of the Christian Religion. 


AMIDST the multiplicity of 
books by which the minds of read- 
ers in the present day are in danger 
of being perplexed or overloaded, 
a judicious selection of the most va- 
luable in every branch of knowledge 
would be a work of great utility. No 
judgement is discovered in that which 
is now before us. Cole, on God’s 
Sovereignty, is ranked with Cud- 
worth’s Demonstration of God’s Ex- 
istence, and Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, is placed 
under the general head of Natural 
Religion, Warburton’s Divine Le- 


Ant. XXXI. An Essay on the Excellence of Christian Knowledge ; 
Christians, on the propriety of using every Means for its Promotion. 


44. M. 8vo. pp. 64. 

AVERY means is an expression 
of wide import, and we confess that 
we were startled by ‘it, upon first 
reading the above title. Is this 
some modern crusader, we exclaim. 
ed, or some Protestant inquisitor, 
who secks to rouse a holy indigna- 
tion in the breasts of the faithful 
against all infidels and heretics, and 
to animate the languid professors of 
the gospel to resortto such measures 
as shall “ compel others to come 
inf” But our minds were soon re- 
jieved, and our apprehensions en- 
tirely removed. very means, we 
found, comprehended no more than 
the pious example of private Chiris- 
tians, Sabbath schools, and inissions. 
‘These are the means which Mr. Cox 
recommends for the purpose of dif- 
fusing the knowledge of Christ ‘* as 
a Vicarious sacrifice for sin.” 

We know not why the author has 
chosen to empioy the term Sabbath- 
Schools. If Sunday be too heathen- 
ish a term, he was surely not under 
the necessity of using one that is 
Jewish. If achristian be so serupu- 
ous as to object to a common and 


12mo. pp. 32. 

gation of Moses is classed with 
Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life, 
and Witsius’s Economy of the Co- 
venants. Locke’s Reasonableness 
of Christianity immediately pre- 
eedes Romaine on the Law and the 
Gospel; and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress comes under the same class 
class as Lardner’s Credibility. We 
need to say no more. To direct 
others in the choice of books re- 
quires some higher qualification than 
that of being able to draw out a ca- 
talogue (as we suspect this to be) of 
an iil-chosen private library. 


with an Appeal to 
By ¥. A. Cox, 


now perfectly innocent appellative, 
because it originated in idolatry, he 
ought to adopt that which is truly 
christian, the Zord’s-Day. And, to 
be perfectly consistent, let him also 
adopt the custom of the Society of 
Friends in respect of the names of 
the other days of the weck, and of 
the months of the year. 

Mr. Cox expects much good from 
missions. We expect little. The 
principle upon which they are ge- 
nerally conducted will ensure their 
failure. Christianity was not pro- 
mulgated till the world was civi- 
lized, and consequently ready to 
receive the important truths which 
the first preachers of the gospel were 
commissioned to teach. The Society 
of Friends in America are now very 
lanudably following the example 
which the Deity himse!f has propos- 
ed, and their success will no doubt 
be commensurate with the wisdom 
of their plan, and an ample reward of 
their labour and expence. They are 
first teaching the Indians to be men, 
they will then easily make them 
Christians: 
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Ant. XXXII. 4 Svrious Call to the Christiana World to consider the present State of the 
Jews ; with some Thoughts on the Prophecies of Daniel and St. Paul. By a Member 
of the Church of England, the Author of the Battle of Armageddon. 12mo. pp. 35. 


THE object of the writer of this 
little tract is to rouse the attention 
of those who are zealously employ- 
ed in sending missions to Otalite, 
to Hindostan, and to Africa, towards 
God’s ancient people scattered 
through our own country; and to 
prevail upon them to make some 
strenuous efforts for their conver- 
sion. The conversion of the Jews 
would, indeed, be in many respects 


an event of great importance; a 
strony additional evidence of the 
truth of revelation, and a means of 
bettering the condition of a large 
body of men. But the author of this 
eood advice indulges fallacious 
hopes, we apprehend, in supposing 
that they will be induced to violate 
the grand principle of their law, to 
receive the system which he insists 
upon proposing to their acceptauce. 


Art. XXXII. The Essence, Spiritualiiy, and glorious Issue of the Religion of Christ 


Jesus to all God’s Chosen. 


Exhibited in Remarks on the Expression “ Verily, Veo 


wily,” as used by our blessed Saviour in many Paris of Scripture, By Samus. Bar- 


NARD, Jun. 12mo. pp. 314. 
THE phrase, “ Verily, verily,” 


occurs no less than two and tirenty 
times in the gospel of John; and 
Mr. B. imagining, in consequence 
of ‘his total ignorance of Hebrew 
phraseology, that some mystical 
sense must lie concealed in these 
passages, has employed a great deal 
of time and Jabour in endeavouring 
to discover it. He imagines also, 
with equal reason, that he has suc- 
ceeded. He has certainly contrived 
to fill more than 300 pages with the 
result of his lucubrations, and yet 
his ‘‘carthen vessel,” p. 308, which 


he believes, poor man! that his 
Lord Jesus Christ hath filled, is not 
yetemptied. He tells us, that he has 
a larger work laying by him unfi- 
nished, and he threatens to send it 
into the world. We hope, however, 
that ** the cares of business, and of 
a family,” will keep it daying by 
him till he is grown old and wise 
enough (for he acknowledges that 
he is yet *¢ a babe,”) to perccive 
that he has none of the qualifications 
requisite for an interpreter of the 
word of God. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Art. XXXIV. The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England and Ireland ; 
together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. Yo which is prefixed an Intro- 
duction, comprising a History of the English Liturgy; a Sketch of the Reforma- 
tion in Englund ; and a View of the English Translations of the Holy Seriptures, 
The Calendar, Rubrics, Services, and Book of Psalms, are accompanied with Notes 


historical, explanatory, and illustrative. 


*« IT hasbeen the object of the Editor, 
(to use his own words)in preparing lor the 
public the present edition of‘ The Book of 
Common Prayer,’ to increase the utility of 
our admirable Liturgy, by. rendering it 
more generally and completely under- 
stood, than there is reason to apprehend 
it at present is. For this purpose he has 


By the Rev. R. Wanner. 8v0, 


prefixed an Introduction, containing an 
account of its origin, progress, and com- 
pletion; and added tothe Fables, Rulcs, 
Calendar, Rubrics, and Services, a series 
of Notes, historical, explanatory, and 
illustrative, Grawn from the best autho- 
rities, and thrown into the most familiar 
form. ‘These will be found te contain 
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some curious information with respect to 
the Tables, Rules, and Calendar; an ac- 
count of the occasions on which the dif- 
ferent Rubrics were established; and 
rotices of the sources whence the various 
Servicesof the Church havebeencompiled, 
and the times avhen they were intro- 
duced into the places which they now 
respectively occupy. With these notes 
are incorporated familiar explanations of 
the obscure or difficult passages in the 
Epistles, Gospels, and Psalns;* with 
corrections of mistranslations in them, 
and illustrations of their numerous refe- 
rences to the ancient history, customs, 
and manners of the Jewish and Eastern 
nations. The Editor lays claim to no 
originality in his materials, and to no 
very extensive research in his collection 
ofthem, The merit of his performance 
(if merit it may assert) arises from his 
having drawn together, and brought 
into one point of view, many aids to- 
wards the understanding of our National 
Liturgy, which from their having been 
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hitherto dispersed through various workss 
were not easily made, and consequently 
would not probably become, the objects 
of general attainment.” 


TO those who are accustomed in 
their public or private devotions to 
employ the service book of the na- 
tional church, this publication will 
be useful. We are sorry, however, 
that is not in our power to bestow 
upon it unqualified praise. Mr. 
Warner has admitted 1n his notes, 
not only upon the calendar, but also 
upon the services, peculiarly a:ap- 
ted to the feasts, several marvellous 
stories, now generally rejected by 
writers upon ecclesiastical history : 
many obscure passages in the Gos- 
pels and Epistles are not illustrated ; 
and the annotations affixed to the 
Psalms, are frequently needless or 
unsatisfactory. 


AND CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 


ArT. XXXV. Hints for the Security of the Established Church. Humbly addressed 
to his Grace the Archbishop of Canierbury. 8v0. pp. 39. 


THE anonymous author of these 
Hints, who boasts of having had the 
ear of the late primate; and who 
writes in a manner which marks 
him for some one of consequence, 
at least, in his own opinion, has 
studied in the schools of the Rheto- 
ricians. His Grace of Canterbury, 
if he be a man, must be moved to 
attention by such an exordium as 
the following : 


“THE period at which your Grace 
has been called to the primacy of the 
Church of England, must be allowed one 
of extreme difficulty: indeed, if the 
crown of martyrdom ever formed an ob- 
ject of your ambition, you have, in the 
estimate of many, as fair a prospect of 
having that wish gratified, or at least of 
witnessing the annihilation of your high 
dignity, as any of your predecessors since 


the days of Cranmer.” 


* TI could not avail m 


As to the crown of martyrdom» 
his grace may perhaps lower his ex~ 
pectations as he proceeds with our 
orator and finds that the persecutors 
he has to fear are the methodists ; 
and the danger with which he has 
been so unmercifully threatened, 
arises solely from the itinerancy of 
the methodist preachers; and from 
their not being permitted to reside 
more than one year with the same 
congregation. Whether after this 
his grace will think it worth while 
to attend to the advice of this anony- 
mous writer, and be prevailed upon 
to countenance the plan which he 
has suggested, as absolutely neces- 
sary to avert the danger, will depend 
upon the share of good sense which 
he possesses. It appears that he will 
be tried. . 


yself of the able assistance which I have recei i 
Mm} assista re ave received, w 
respect to the Book of Psalms, without acknowled sie 


ging that it was derived from 


my very intelligent friend, the Rev. THomas Fatconen, A. M. Bath, 






































“The subject unto which I thus pre- 
sume to solicit a candid attention, is one 
on which I had the honour of frequent 
conversation with your amiable, con- 
scientous, and vigilant predecessor. I am 
competent to say that it engaged much of 
his anxious attention, although principally 
at a time when declining age, and in- 
creasing infirmities, rendered him less 
able to engage in the rising contest. 
But he saw the growing evil, and sorely 
dreaded the probable effect. I thus in- 
troduce his respected name to notice 
further, that I understood from him, 
thata resolution had in some measure 
been adopted, even in concurrence with 
some of the most respectable of the dis- 
senters, to propose certain regulations of 
the Toleration Act, which might check 
that spirit of indiscriminate schism which 
now threatens, not merely the establish- 
ment, but even religion itself: but that it 
was deemed adviseable to pave the way 
by an act, which should enable the Bi- 
shops to silence one prevailing argu- 
ment in favour of separation, by enfor- 
cing the stricter residence of the paro- 
chial clergy: thereby not only securing 
to the people vigilant pastors of their 
own communion, but probably excluding 
also intruders on their flocks. The course 
must be allowed prudent; and I trust 
the whole of the plan is yet intended to 
be pursued.” 


The remedy which is proposed to 
remove the evil of methodism is as 
gentle, we acknowledge, as can be 
prescribed ; but we doubt its effica- 
cy, as well as the propriety and the 
possibility of administering it. “ Far 
is it from my wish,” says our au- 
thor, p: 24. to increase the num- 
ber of penal statutes, or to abridge 
the spirit of the toleration act, Let 
it merely be defined (as is the case 
with respect to the clergy of the 
establishment ; and has always been 
considered as expedient by the most 
respectable dissenters) that a minis- 
ter, preacher, or teacher, shall be 
licenced to and confined to his own 
appropriate registered piace of wor- 
ship,” 


‘ADDRESS ON THE SUBJECT OF METHODISM. 
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The spirit of methodism might by 
such a measure be checked for a 
while, but it cannot be subdued : 
It has been raised by the ambition, 
the worldly-mindedness, and the 
negligence of the clergy ; and it can 
be counteracted, and repressed only 
by their return to that pure and holy 
character, to that pious and exem~ 
plary discharge of their duties, by 
which they were once honourably 
distinguished. All other means to 
stop the progress of methodism must 
fail. Let the clergy of every rank 
look to their own lives and conver= 
sation ; and not to new acts of par- 
liament, or explanations of those 
already in force; if they wish to 
save an establishment which is 
thought to be in danger, not from 
external foes alone, but from “those 
of her own household.” 

We were somewhat surprized ta 
meet in a work pretending to some 
authority, with such ignorance as 
the author has displayed concerning 
the principles of methodism. _ 

“In the ordinary methodist so- 
cieties, he observes, the calamities 
of the Calvinistic doctrines are gene~ 
rally prevalent ; predestination, e- 
lection, and reprobation with their 
attendantsof presumption and alarm, 
are dealt out in seductive or terrific 
language, generally proportioned to 
the ignorance and Sousensy of the 
preacher.” This is a strange muis- 
take. ‘The doctrines of the metho- 
dists are Arminian ; the doctrines 
which we imagine the author him~- 
self professes, unless he be a true 
churchman. 

In the course of the pamphlet, we 
meet with some very proper remarks 
upon the non-residence of the bi- 
shops in their dioceses: but the au- 
thor does not appear to be aware of 
the forcible application of these re- 
marks to the case of their regular 
and Jong attendance in parliament. 
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Art. XXXVI. An Address to the Lower Ciasses of his Parishioners, on the Subject 
of Methodism ; from the Minister of their Parish; By the Author of a Letter to 
- @ Country Clergyman on the same Sulject. 8vo. pp. 27. 


THE author wishes to convince 
a number of the silly sheep that 
have wandered from their proper 
fold: ‘ that they have left ministers 
of the Gospel in whom they have 
confided on the justest grounds, for 
such as have no reasonable claim to 
their confidence ; and secondly, that 
in leaving the established church in 
which they were brought up; they 
have left doctrines of the Gospel 


for such as are not to be found there, 
and indeed are a direct violation of 
its principles.’ This minister, so 
properly desirous of reclaiming his 
flock, would perhaps have had a 
better chance of success had he em- 
ployed a more conciliating method : 
men are not rendered more open to 
conviction by being told that they 
are ignorant, foolish, sullen, and 
contentious. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. XXXVII. 4 Systematic View of the Revealed Wisdom of the Word of God 
mim 9a of which Wisdom the Hebrew Tongue is the predesigned and appropriate 
Expositor. By the Rev. Rany Witttams, of the Island of Jamaica. 8vo. pp. 172. 


IT is, we fear, atask beyond our 
powers ta conyey to our readers any 
clear and satisfactory account of this 
strange production. ‘The great ob- 
ject of the writer, as far as we can 
understand him, is to prove that the 
letters of the Hebrew.Alphabettaken 
singly ; and aiso inthe various com- 
binations of which they are suscep- 
tible, contain a complete system of 
christian doctrines; aud that the 
arrangement of the earth and the 
heavenly bodies, is exactly similar 
to the structure of the Jewish Ta- 
bernacle; and the disposition of the 
various utensils which were placed 
in it for the purposes of divine wor- 
ship. 

The Hebrew Alphabet according 
to this most ingenious and penetrating 
author consists of eighteen original 
emblems; and hence results the fol. 
Jowing emblematical creed : 

 (Akph) Mau formed in the 
image of his maker, in the simili- 
tudes of his blessed Redeemer, was 
by him placed in the earden of Eden 
in the (Beth) mazsions of paradise 
wherein all the sweet varieties of 
nature did abound andevery (Ghi- 
mel) animal proticr its various scr- 
vices: Sin entered, and the man 


transgressed : justly therefore were 
he and his consort detruded thence, 
and the (Daleth) door shut against 
them. ‘Their once happy mansion 
was now unto them asa (//e) fabric 
overturned, their conversation, /a- 
mentation, and woe. Soon the shep- 
herd’s life (Vau) became the occu- 
pation of the repentant and faithful, 
while (Zain) war and slaughter 
swayed the unbelieving race: the 
inflicted earth brought forth (Jfeth) 
thorns and thistles; and (Teth) Sa- 
tan’s mpire, was to the full estab- 
lished. The covenanted time ar - 
rives; the (Jod) holy fire descends 
upon the Mount Sinai; and the an- 
gel of that covenant (Lamed) stoops 
to redeem the sons of Jacob, and to 
instruct (Mem) a perverse genera- 
tion. . For unto this did the fire of 
his glory dwed/ (Nun) in a measured 
model (Samech) of ihe heavens. The 
promised and eventful day draws 
near; the only begotten of the Fa- 
ther, the light of light, and (AinJ 
the discerner of all things, comes 
down from heaven ; anil is incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, and is made (Phe) man; 
and is (/'sade) crucified also for us 
under Pontius Pilate, dead and bu, 
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ried: he descended iuto hell; on 
the third day he rises again accord- 
ing to the scriptures, and (Phe, 
Koph) re-appears unto his disciples. 
Having ordained the (/esh) waters 
of baptism unto remission of sins ; 
and through repentance in faith unto 
a (Shin) new birth in righteousness ; 
he perpetuates the holy mystcry, 
and (Tau) breaks his sacred body in 
distribution of eternal life, unto all 
who come prepared.” 

The discoveries of this exquisite 
author in astronomy, are no less 
wonderful than these in philology. 
The Newtonian system, he calls 
Babel’s system; and conjectures, 
most philosophically,‘ that the mind 
that did first unbosoin this fallacy, 
must previously have denied some 
saving truth, which hath thus aveng- 
ed the insult.” The true system, 
which is that of Zion, is formed from 
considering the tabernacle and its 
furniture as the true pattern of the 
visible heaven andthe heaven of lica- 


vens. The altar of burnt offering, 
represents the earth; the brazen la- 
ver, the moon; the curtain, the 


fixed stars ; the lamp-stand, the sun 


and str planets, &c. &c. &e. 

Under the head of eclipses, this 
luminous author remarks ‘that 
where light is not, there darkness 
hath actual possession, as it were 
antecedent occupancy. He, how- 
ever, who formed lights, had him- 
self created that darkness, and had 
created it to be supplanted, by the 
resolutions of Jacob, by the up- 
rightness of Israel. 

There is then no necessity forthe 
endurance of Satan’s assumed power 
as of an unalienable consequence. 
Rev. xxi. 22, 27. p. 160. 

Having with great difficulty pre- 
served our patience so far ; will our 
readers pardon us, if we confess 
that we have closed the book ex- 
claiming “ Tribus Anticyris insana- 
bile caput ?” 


Art. XXXVIIL. Select Passages of the Writings of St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory 


Nazianzen, and St. Busil. 
Boypb. 12mo, pp. 68. 


THE translator having devoted 
his attention for some time past to 
the study of ecclesiastical history, 
and the orators of the christian 
church; has been particularly 
charmed with the writings of John 
Chrysostom, and Gregory Nazian- 
zen, archbishops of Constantinople. 
It is natural to suppose, that what 
has pleased ourselves, will be ac- 
ceptable to others; and accordingly 
Mr. Boyd “ presumes that his la- 
bour will not have been mispent, if 
he presents a translation of some se- 
jected passages to those who are ac- 
quainted with the fame of these il- 
Justrious orators; but from their i¢- 
norance of the Greek language, are 
unacquainted with their works.” 

The passages he has chosen are 
§£an oration of @t. John Chrysostom, 
archbishop of Constantinople, pro- 
nounced in the church ofSt. Sophia, 


Translated from the Greek. 


by Hucu Sruare 


A. D. 899. The exordium and 
peroration of St. Gregory’s funeral 
oration on his father. The perora- 
tion of St. Gregory’s farewell sermon 
when he resigned the see of Con- 
stantinople, ‘The peroration of St. 
Gregory’s panegyrick on St. Bazil. 
An elegy or epitaph on St. Bazil, 
written by St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
The peroration of a sermon by St. 
Bazil, in honour of the forty mar- 
tyrs, who were put to death at Se- 
bastea. The conclusion of St. Ba- 
zil’s homily on baptism; and an 
extract from St. Bazil’s funeral ora- 
tion on the martyr Julitta. 

The oration by St. Chrysostom is 
by far the most eloquent of these 
passages ; and from this we make 
the following extract as a specimen 
of Mr. Boyd’s talents as a translator. 

The oration was pronounced for 
the purpose of averting the rage of 
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the populace from Eutropius, the 
degraded minister of Arcadius, once 
the bitter enemy of the church, but 
now atrembling suppliant at the 
foot of the altar: 


«* DID I not continually say to you, 
that wealth is a fugitive slave, but my 
words were not endured? Did I not per- 
ay pf remind you, that it is a servant 
void of gratitude, but you were not wil- 
ling to be convinced? Lo! experience 
hath proved to thee, that it is not only a 
fugitive slave, not only an ungrateful 

‘servant, but likewise a destroyer of man. 
It ts this which hath undone thee, which 
hath abased thee in the dust. Did I not 
frequently observe, that the wound in- 
flicted by a friend is more worthy of re- 
gard than the kisses of an enemy? If 
thou hadst endured the wounds my hand 
inflicted, perchance their kisses had not 
engendered this death to thee. For my 
wounds are the ministers of health, but 
their kisses are the harbingers of dis- 
ease....Where now are thy slaves, and 
cup-bearers? Where are they who walk- 
ed insolently through the Forum, ob- 
truding upon all their encomiums on 
thee? They have taken the alarm; they 
have renounced thy friendship; they 
have made thy downfall the foundation 
oftheir security. Far different our prac- 
tice. In the full climax of thy enormities 
we braved thy fury, and now that thou 
art fallen, we cover thee with our man- 
tle, and tender thee our service. The 
church unrelentingly besieged hath 
spread wide her arms, and pressed thee 
to her bosom, whilst the theatres, those 
idols of thy soul, which so oft have 
drawn down thy vengeance upon us, 
have betrayed thee, have abandoned 
thee. And yet how often did-I exclaim, 
impotent is thy rage against the church; 
thou seekest to overturn her from her 
lofty eminence, and thy incautious steps 
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will be hurried down the precipice: 
but all was disregarded! The Hip- 
podromes having consumed thy riches, 
sharpen their swords against thee, whilst 
the church, poor suffering victim of thy 
wrath, traverses the mountains, vallies, 
woods, panting to rescue thee from the 
snare. 

‘* I speak not these things to trample 
on a prostrate foe, but more firmly to 
establish the upright: I aim not to lace- 
rate a wound yet bleeding, but to ensure 
sweet health to those who are un- 
wounded: I wish not to bury in an abyss 
of waters, him who is halt-drowned al- 
ready, but to caution those whose bark 
glides smoothly on the ocean, lest they 
stiould be wrecked at last. And how 
shall they be preserved? Let them me 
ditate on the vicissitudes of mortals. 
This very man, had he but feared a 
change, had not experienced a change. 
But since neither foreign nor domestic 
examples could reclaim him, ye, at least, 
who are enshrined in wealth, from his 
calamity should derive instruction. No- 
thing is more imbecile or more empty 
than the affairs of men; therefore, what. 
ever terms I might employ to denote 
their vileness, my illustration would be 
insufficient. To call them a blade of 
grass, a smoke, a dream, a flower, would 
be to stampa dignity upon them, for 
they are less than nothing !” 


Mr. Boyd informs us in a preface 
that ‘ if the small and inconsidera. 
ble specimens which he has now 
published should be approved; and 
if the public should complain not of 
their prolixity, but of their concise- 
ness ; it is his intention, at a future 
period, to translate several Greek 
Homilies entire.” We hope he will 
meet with encouragement sufficient 


to animate him to execute his inten- 
tion, 


Arr. XXXIX. Thornton Abbey; a Series of Letters on Religious Subjects. In 
‘Three Volumes, 12mo. pp. 241. 242. 255, 


The author of this religious novel 
was a Mr. John Satchel! of Ketter. 
ings the editor is Mr. Andrew Ful- 
er. 

The heroines of the story, (if the 
meagre incidents which are related, 
deserve that name) are two young 


ladies; who having been converted 
from the errors of their ways, un- 
dertake the good work of converting 
all that come within their reach. Mi- 
randa Barnwell, fon of dissipation, 
an avowed member of the establish- 
ed church, but in reality half an ine 
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fidel; is converted by her aunt into aunt, are resolved to become bap- 
a Calvinistic Dissenter; and at the tists. Some poor Socinians also ap- 
same time her grave and pious friend pear in the motley group, but not to 
Eusebia Neville, a Roman Catholic; be converted: they serve only to 
is induced by the eloquence of a excite a little pious wrath in the 
poor labourer on her father’s estate, breast of the amiable promoters of 
to abjure popery, and join the reye- the true faith. 

nerated Miranda. An infidel lover, The author, ‘ frank, kind and 
and his infidel father; Mr. Neville, generous, (so says his editor) a close 
a bigoted adherent to the church observer of human nature; and a 
of Rome ; Miss Neville, equally de- faithful painter of human life,” has 
voted to the mystical Lady of Baby- very properly shewn a truly religious 
lon; and father Albino, a most fu- regard tc truth as well as orthodoxy ; 
rious inquisitor-like priest; arecom- in representing these obstinate here- 
pelled to own the power of these fe- tics as injurious to their fellow crea- 
male missionaries, and are led cap- tures, and impious rebels against 
tive by them at theirwiil to the Con- God. 

venticle. Young Neville becomes Considering the extreme dulness 
a protestant, even whilst a student of the subject, the book is not badly 
ina Popish College. Inthe course written; and to the credit of the au- 
of the story a Jewish family is also thor it must be observed that, he 
introduced, and converted to the has taught his female champions, 
christian faith: and at the winding both young and old, to wield the 
up of the whole; ali, protestant, ca- weapons of polemic theology with 
tholic, and Jew, excepting the good some degree of dexterity and skill. 


Art. XL. Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1805. 8vo. 


THE forms of the house of com- 
‘mons may be the most convenient 
for the dispatch of their own business, 
but they are not well adapted for 
conveying information to the public. 
These very interesting reports would 
have appeared better in another 
shape; they should have borne the 
title of transactions or proceedings, 
and have been arranged in historical 
order. 

The object of the Society is ex- 
plained in the following advertise- 
ment. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


“A SOCIETY having been formed 
with the above designation, it has been 


judged expedient to submit to the Pub- 


limited nature of the respectable Socie- 
ties now in existence, an their acknow- 
ledged insufficiency to supply the de- 
mand, for Bibles in the United King- 
doms and Foreign Countries; and the 
recent atlempts which have been made on 
the part of Infidelity to discredit the evi- 
dence, vilify the character, and destroy 
the influence of Christianity. 

“« The exclusive object of this Society 
is, to diffuse the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, by circulating them in the 
different languages spoken throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland; and also, ace 
cording to the extent of its funds, by pros 
moting the printing of them in foreign 
languages, and the distribution of them 
in foreign countries, 

“ The principles, upon which this un- 
dertaking will be conducted, are as com- 


lic a brief statement of the reasons which prehensive as the nature of the object 
exist for such a Society, of the Specific suggests that they should be. In theexe- 
elject which it embraces, and of the prin- cution of the plan, it is proposed to ems 
ciples by which its operations will be di- brace, the common support of Christians 
rected. at large; and to invite the concurrence 
“* The reasons, which call for such an__ of persons of every description, who pro- 
Institution,chiefly refer to the prevalence fess to regard the Scriptures as the pro- 
of Ignorance, Superstition, and Idolatry, per Standard of Faith. 
ever so large a portion of the world; the ‘It may be necessary to add, in soli- 
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citing the countenance of the Public, that 
in consequence of the enlarged means of 
instruction which the lower classes in 
this couutry have enjoyed of late years, a 
desire of perusing the Scriptures has con- 
siderably increased among them; and 
also that in Wales, Ireland, Switzerland, 
‘Germany, Dénmaik, and other parts of 
the world, Bibles are greatly wanted, 
and, in some, are sought for with an ea- 
gerness, which, but for authentic assu- 
rances to that elfect, would scarcely be 
credited.” 

Subscriptions instantly poured in, 
If the people of this country be but 
ponantelal the utility of any plan, 
moncy to carry it into effect will ne- 
ver be wanting. In the first year 
above 5500/. was collected, in the 
second nearly 9000/. It is remarka- 
ble that the congregational collec- 
tions ia Wales and Scotiand greatly 
exceed those which were made in 


England; Scotland having in this . 


manner contributed nearly 4000/,, 
Wales about 2500/.andEngland only 
200/. For this there must be two 
causes ; the subscriptions and dona~- 
tions are chiefly English, but it is 
probable that congregational co!lec- 
tions have been raised only by the 
evangelical clergy and their coadju- 
tors ainong the dissenters. The lea- 
ders of these united calvinists are 
among the leading men inthis socie- 
ty. Their pulpits are filled with 
zealous men, all acting under orders. 
Tosuch demonstrations of zeal we 
have nothing to obicct; but why 
do not those bishops who are among 
the vice presidents of the bible so- 
eiety, recommend the regular clerey 
to exert themselves in the same 
cause? Ilad the bishops but half 
the vigilance of the Jay-overseers of 
their confederated antagonists ; 
those antagonists would labour in 
vain to revolutionize the church of 
England. 

The distribution of English bibles 
is perhaps the least good which this 
society will do: it is happily our 
cheapest as well as our best book ; 
and it is of less conscquence to re~ 
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duce the price of bibles to those 
charitable persons who are disposed 
to give them to the poor, than to 
scatter them in those countries, 
where they are either not to be pro- 
cured, or only with great difficulty, 
With this view they are printing 
Welsh and Gaelic bibles. They 
find that there is no occasion to print 
any in Irish: they who can read in 
that country read nothing but Eng- 
lish; and, were the. savages who 
speak Erse taught to read, they 
could not understand the written 
tongue, so different is it said to be 
from their corrupted dialect. The 
priests also would take effectual care 
to prevent them from reading the 
bible if they had it: all catholic 
priests do this where they are not 
shamed into an affectation of libera- 
lity. 

It is time that all the inhabitants of 
Great Britain should speak the same 
language. The difference of tongues 
in Treland, causes estrangement, 
and facilitates rebellion. So well 
were the leaders of the united Irish- 
men aware of this, that some among 
them proposed to make Erse the 
language of their republick. But 
there is no reason why the preser- 
vation of the Cimbric tongues, as 
living languages should be desired. 
Let every relic of their literature be 
collected, and dictionaries upon the 
fullest scale be compiled, Govern- 
ment might now perhaps be induced 
to think suchan object not unworthy 
of national support, That minister 
is gone ; who, ifhe 
Hated not learning worse than tead orasp! 


Loved it no better ; and his suc- 
cessors have not inherited that part 
of his spirit and of his system. ‘The 
languagesandali theirremains being 
thus preserved, the sooner they can 
be orally abolished the better. It 


is therefore better to teach the chil- 
dren to read the English bible, than 
to print Welsh or Gaclic ones for 
the parents; and funds might be 
raised for the one purpose, as well 

















as for the other, upon the same re- 
ligious groundsstrengthened by mo- 
tives of good policy. 

It is judiciously advised by one of 
the society’s correspondents in Ire- 
land ; that whatever books be prin- 
ted. for the poor should be in large 
type. The common people, he 
says, cannot read a small close 
printed type ; the duodecimo bibles 
that were sent over for the papisis, 
and distributed by Mr. Hall of Dub- 
lin, were almost useless; the peo- 
ple could scarcely read them, and 
that so slowly and imperfectly, that 
they could never connect the sen- 
tences well enough tor edification. 
Several common people who got 
them from me returned them again, 
saying, they would rather give me 
four shillings for the octavo bibles, 

ublished for the association in 
Dublin, than get the small ones as 
a present. 

But the most interesting part of 
these publications relates to Germa- 
ny. The people in that country do 
literally hunger after the bread of 
life. These letters will not be read 
without some emotion. 

" Extract of a Letter from Mr. Kiestinc, 

a respectable Merchant in Nurenberg. 


*¢ (Translation. ) 


* To the Honourable Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 


“* Much respected Gentlemen: 

“When | happened to take my usual 
tour through Austria and Stiria, at Easter 
last, I had so many urgent calls for Bi- 
bles and New Testaments, that I really 
felt distrest, not knowing what to do, or 
how to supply these multiplied wants. 
The more agreeably was I surprized,. 
when, immediately after my return, I re- 
ceived the account of your new-estab- 
lished Bible Society from your foreign 
Secretary. Blessed be the name of the 
Lord, who is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think; 
and may his choicest blessings descend 
upon you, most respected and beloved 
Brethren, for your happy resolution to 
spread far and near the inestimable trea- 
sures of the Holy Scriptures. 
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“ We cannot but return you our most 
humble thanks, for having encouraged us 
in the most liberal manner to co-operate 
with you in this excellent work of love.. 
Whilst reading your kind invitation and 
offer, | was deeply impressed with that 
scripture ‘ They beckoned to their 
partners which were in the other ship, 
that they should come and kelp them; 
and so they came and filled both ships so 
that they began to sink.’ Your letter 
afforded me such joy that I could not. 
contain myself, but immediately went to 
the Rev. John Godfried Schoener, one 
of the most respectable ministers of our 
city, in order to communicate to him the 
joyful news from a farcountry. He was 
no less affected than myself; and we 
agreed (o appoint a meeting of Christian 
friends on Ascension-Day, at which we 
unanimously resolved to unite for the 
formation of a Bible Society, and by a 
printed letter, to invite our Christian 
friends throughout Germany and Swit- 
zcrland, to assist us in so noble an under. 
taking. 

“ When sometimes I am privileged to 
giveaway a Bible or New Testament, fa- 
ther, mother, son, and daughter, are run- 
ning alter me, thanking me a hundred, 
and a thousand times, kissing my hand, 
and my coat; shedding tears of joy, and 
loudly exclaiming; ‘ May God bless 
you: may the Lord Jesus bless you in 
time and to all eternity.’ Really I felt 
sometimes a foretaste of heavenly joy, so 
that I could not sufficiently bless God, for 
having entrusted me with the honourable 
commission of steward of the kind bene- 
factions of others. But the more [ dis- 
perse, the more the petitions both of Mi- 
nisters and Schoolmasters increase, not 
only fromAustria,but likewise from Stiria, 
Carinthia, and Hungary, insomuch that I 
am afraid to present their petitions.” 


“* Among the large number of indi- 
viduals and families (says a clergyman 
in Alsace) to whom a Bible is a most 
welcome present, I first put down 
such characters as are most active in pro- 
moting the Redeemer’s kingdom and in 
doing good to the bodies and souls of 
their fellow-men. 

“*T, The first Bible shall be given asa 
present to Sophia Bernard, who is one of 
the most excellent women I know, and 
indeed, an ornament to my _ parish. 
While unmarried, she undertook, with 
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the consent of her parents, the support 
and education of three helpless boys, 
whom their wicked father had often 
trampled under his feet, and treated in 
a manner too shocking to relate, when 
nearly starving with hunger they dared 
to cry out for food. Soon afterwards, 
she proved the happy means of saving 
the lives of four Roman Catholic chil- 
dren, who, without her assistance, would 
have fallen a prey to want and famine. 
Thus she had the management of seven 
children, to whom several more were 
added, belonging to members of three se- 
veral Denominations: she now hired a 
house and a servant girl, and supported 
the whole of the family entirely with her 
own work, and the little money she got 
from the industry of the children, whom 
she taught to spin cotton. At the same 
time, she proved the greatest blessing to 
the whole village where she lived. For 
it is impossible to be more industrious, 
frugal, clean, cheerful, edifying by her 
whole walk and conversation; more 
ready for every good word and work; 
more mild oa affectionate, more firm 
an resolute in dangers, than she was: Sa- 
tan so enraged some of her enemies, that 
they threatened to destroy her old tot- 
tering cottage. But God was graciously 
pleased to preserve her. A fine youth, 
of a noble mind, made her an offer of his 
hand. She first refused, but he declared 
he would wait for her even ten years. 
When she replied,that shecou!d never con 
sentto part her poor orphans, he nobly au- 
swered, € Whoever takes the mother, 
takes the children tov.? So he did— 
and all these children were brought up 
by them in the most careful and excel- 
Jent manner. Lately, they have taken in 
some other orphans, whom they are 
training up in the fear and love of God. 
Though these excellent people pass ra- 
ther for rich, yet their income is so li- 
mited, and their benevolence so exten- 
sive, that sometimes they hardly know 
how to furnish a new suit of necessary 
clothes. To them I intend to give a 
Bible, considering that their own is very 
often lent out in different Roman Catho- 
lic villages. 

“* 2. A second Bible I intend to give to 
an excellent woman, Maria Schepler, 
who lives at the opposite end of my ex- 
tensive parish, where the cold is more se- 
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vere, and the ground unfruitful, so that 
nearly all the, householders are poor 
people, who must lend their clothes to 
each other when they intend to go to the 
Lord’s Supper. This poor woman is 
also a very distinguised character, in 
whose praise I onal say much were I to 
enter into particulars. Though distres- 
sed and afflicted in her own person and 
circumstances, yet she is a mother, bene- 
factress, and teacher to the whole village 
where she lives, and tosome neigbour. 
ing districts too. She takes the most 
lively interest, in all which relates to the 
Redeemer’s kingdom upon earth, and of- 
ten groans under a sense of all the inroads 
made by the powers of darkness. She 
also has brought up several orphans with- 
out receiving the smallest reward, keeps 
a free school for females, and makes it a 
pragtice tolend her Bible to such as are 
entirely deprived of it. 

“3. A third Bible-present I intend to 
make to an exceilent widow woman, Ca- 
tharine Scheiddegger, who is like the 
former a mother to orphans, and keeps a 
free-schoo!; as also does another young 
woman, who instructs little children in a 
neigbouring village, in such knowledge 
as may render them useful members of 
human and Christian society. 

“IT might easily enumerate many more - 
characters of a similar description, 
whose eves will overflow with grateful 
tears if they are favoured with the pre- 
sent of a Bible.” 

A catholic priest in Swabia enters 
with great zeal into the views of the 
society ; but he says, all blind bigots 
of our church have always spread 
the opinion that it was entirely 
forbidden for all laymen to read the 
bible, and this prejudice is, alas, 
still deeply prevalent among the 
greater part of the people. 

“I feela very great desire to witness 
the formation of a similar Bible Society 
amongst the Roman Catholics; and, in- 
deed, I will make some attempts, though 
I foresee many difficulties, and can hard- 
ly suppose that so many active and bene- 
volent friends of the Bible are to be found 
amongst the Roman Catholics, as would 
be requisite for such an undertaking. 
Your question, however, respecting the 
Catholics, inspires me with the hope, 

















that your Society is desirous to extend its 
beneficial influence likewise to the Ca- 
tholics, wishing only to know, whether 
a dispersion of Bibles amongst them 
would be practicable :—and, indeed, it 
would not only be practicable, but desi- 
rable in the highest degree. Let me, 
however, candidly observe, that a Pro- 
testant edition of the Bible would hardly 
be suffered to have its free course, after 
all I know of the minds of most of the Ca- 
tholic people and clergy. It. ought, 
therefore, to be either a Catholic edition 
of the Bible, or, ifa Protestant, it ought 
to have the same appearance as if printed 
in a Catholic town; for instance, the 
books of the Bible ought to be placed in 
an order different from that, which is ge- 
nerally adopted in Protestant Bibles. 

** Now, I beg you, my dear brother in 
Christ, to receive these few lines in love. 
I wrote this, trusting it might be accept- 
able to your venerable Society. I can- 
net express, in terms sufficiently strong, 
the fervency of my joy, and love towards 
all who, throughout England, heartily 
believe in Jesus Christ as their only Sa- 
viour, and zealously endeavour to extend 
the Redeemer’s Kingdom. I embrace 
them all as the beloved and elect of God, 
as friends and brethren in Christ, let 
them be of whatever name, or belong to 
whatever church or denomination. The 
more distant the countries, and the more 
differént the outward forms and estab- 
lishments are, the more I rejoice, if lam 
privileged to hear, that our ever-faithful 
Lord and Saviour is gathering from 
amongst them a flock of believing people. 
Truly, God hasa numerous Army of Re- 
serve in England, who do not bow before 
the Baal of the age, nor sacrifice to the 
God of thetimes. Let all who know his 
name, glorify him for this mercy! May 
the peace of God, and the all-sufficient 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you all!” 

Another foreigner says, it is ne- 
cessary in our parts to have a num- 
ber of bibles in readiness to lend 
them out in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts where all the people are Ro- 
man catholicks. For if they possess 
a bible of their own, they are in 
danger of having it taken away by 
some blind popish priests ; but if it 
asonly lent to them, they generally 
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are permitted to return it. Three 
thousand copies of the Hungarian 
bible of 1747 were burnt by the pa- 
pists. 

The English in their foreign pos- 
séssions do not show sufficient res- 
pect for their own religion ; and in 
consequence they are conceived to be 
a people who have none. There is 
no occasion to irritate the feelings of 
a catholic people by insulting their 
worship ; as little is there to flatter 
their superstitions, by withholding 
any external forms of our own. The 
catholic priests in all our conquests 
are and must be the enemies of the 
English; they are the servants of 
the Pope, and the Pope is now the 
servant of Bonaparte. In such 
place the English church should be 
more especially honoured; our 
priests should vie with theirs in zeal, 
and the people would then be led to 
make a comparison with their faith 
and ours, instead of between their 
religion and our irreligion which is 
now the case. It is a cowardly po- 
licy thus to flatter an implacable and 
irreconcilable superstition, and it is 
as unwise as it is unworthy. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. Po- 
pery is now what it always has been ; 
the same sensualizing, the same 
idolatrous, the same bigoted, the 
same intolerant, the same juggling 
system. The anointed emperor is a 
far more dangerous enemy to Ire- 
Jand then the philosophizing consul ; 
and on the continent of Europe, he 
will consider catholicism as the 
bond which is to connect together 
his conquests ; andthe whole church 
militant of Rome, acting under or- 
ders from a Pope who is his crea- 
ture, will promote his views to the 
utmost of their power. The protes- 
tunt cause in Germany is in danger, 
A regular system is established for 
bringing back the North of Germa-: 
ny, so lately tle most enlightened 
part of the world, to the Romish 
Church. Kant and Fichte are giving 
way to Jacob Behmen ; and Jacob 
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Behmen takes possession of the pub- 
lic mind only 2 commendam for the 
Virgin Mary and the dirty demi- 
gods of modern Rome. We cannot 
call up another Gustavus; but ade- 
liverer will one day arise, and till 
he shall appear, it should be our 
policy, as it is our duty, to encou- 
rage by every possible means the 
protestant cause. With the princi- 
ples of religious liberty, we shall at 
the same time foster those of civil 
freedom. A tyrant like Bonaparte 
may indeed set his priests to preach 
about rendering to Caesar, what is 
Cexsar’s due, and call himself the 
Cyrus of the Lord : but the prophets 
aud the Book of Judges and of the 
Maccabees will act more powerfully 
against him than ten thousand pam- 
phiets; and he will not as yet dare, 
murderer as he is, to murder men 
for selling the bible. English mo- 
ney will be more wisely applied in 
giving bibles to the people than 
subsidies to the princes. 

In the letter of a Dutch minister 
there is the following remarkable 
passage. 

* You feelingly express your regret, 
that the union between the two nations 
in which we respectively live, has been 
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unhappily dissolved by the war. Oh, 
my dear Sir! could you be among us, 
you would soon be convinced, three- 
fourths of our nation lament the unhappy 
quarrel which, for some years past, has 
divided two nations, which yet have one 
common interest in the service of the 
Gospel. But we are a defenceless peo- 
ple, who daily pray to God to have mercy 
upon us; and so tar from being inimical 
tothe English nation, we rather rejoice 
that not more than two Dutchmen were 
to be found, who would so far degrade 
themselves as to advise a plan for the in- 
vasion of a country, for the preservation 
of which we are as anxiously solicitous as 
for that of our own. We pray and sigh in 
public and private—How long, O Lord, 
how long?” . 

The plans of this excellent society 
are as extensive as they ought to be. 
There neyer was so much religious 
zeal in England since the restoration 
at any time as at the present. It 
remains for government to direct 
that zeal wisely ; to civilize Polyne- 
sia; to civilize the South Africans ; 
to establish the institutions, and 


thereby the dominion of England in 
India by means of the missionaries ; : 


and in Europe to hold up England 
as once more what it was under Eli- 
zabeth and Cromwell, the support 
and head of the protestant religion. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 





FRUITFUL as the last year has been of important political events, 
both foreign and domestic, it is remarkable how few publications of 
merit in this department have made their appearance in the same period. 
The only history of recent occurrences is a popular sketch of the Cam- 
paign of 1805, terminated so triumphantly by the French at the battle of 
Austerlitz. This work, though obviously intended by the author merely 
for the general reader, might have been greatly improved, even as to 
amusement, by the consultation of German works on the same subject. It 
is remarkable how careless most of our modern chroniclers (for they 
scarcely deserve the name of historians) are ia their selection of authori- 
ties: the English newspapers, the English and French state papers, 
comprize the whole of their materials; to the entire neglect of many 
extremely valuable particulars relative to continental affairs, to be found 
in German works, from the general ignorance of this language which 
prevails among the literary part of the community: the consequence 
of which is, that so long as the exciusion of the English from ‘the con- 
tinent of Europe shall continue, the French official bulletins will be 
almost the only channels of historical information. Mr. Gordon has 
published an useful history of Ireland, from the earliest times to the 
present. Mr. Johnes has completed his translation of Froissart’s Chrd- 
nicles ; and the Journal of Bannatyne, secretary to the celebrated John 
Knox, has found an able editor in Mr. Dalyell. 

The only work on general policy, in our catalogue, is a valuable 
abridged translation of Filangieri’s treatise on the science of Legislation, 
by Sir R. Clayton. 

The accession of the Whigs to ministerial authority, has produced 
an interesting publication by one of the party, entitled, An Enquiry into 
the State of the Nation; which has been replied to by an advocate of 
the opposite side. 

The state of the military force has employed the pens of various 
writers. One, who signs himself Commentarius, is entitled to high 
respect, for his acquaintance with the present state of the army, and 
the practicability of the reforms which he suggests. Mr. Macdiarmid’s 
work on civil and military subordination, contains also several valuable 
Ann. Rev. Vou. V. M 
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sucg*stions to the same eficct. Mr. Wyndham’s military plans have 
been defended by one author, and the voluntecr system by another. 
The discussion concerning the rights of neutral traders, which was so 
warmly carried on last year, has also continued to be agitated during 
the present. The notorious sale of certificates of neutrality, and the un- 
blushing perjury of the Americans, in attesting the citizenship of British 
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seamen in their employ, and therefore liable to be pressed, naturally in- 
duced, on some occasions, a spirit of harshness and injustice on the part 
of our naval commanders, which, if not to be justified, was, at least in 
many cases, not without excuse. These frauds on the part of neutrals 
have been laid open by the authors of the Mysteries of Neutralization, 
and Belligcrent Rights asserted, while, on the other hand, the “ Claims 
an} Complaints of America” have been vindicated by a powerful 
advocate. 

The Earl of Selkirk’s successful colonization of Prince Edward’s 
Island with Scottish Highlanders, has drawn upon him two feeble 
opyvonents, from the conquest of whom he can derive no accession 
either of political or literary fame. 

The Hon. George Rose has published a defence of the administration 
of his friend Mr. Pitt. 

Ant. I. History of the Campaign of 1805, in Germany, Htaly, the Tgrol, Se. By 
Wittiam Burke, lute Army Surgeon. 8vo0. pp. 300. 








THERE are two sorts of military 
history: the one intended for pro- 
fessional instruction, the other for 
popular amusement. Some writers 
dissert on the particulars of battles 
with a view to teach future officers 
how they are to be won. Other 
writers seize on the circumstances 
of effect, and the enduring results, 
in order to interest, to elevate, and 
to surprize the unarmed reader. Mr. 
Burke belongs less to the critical 
than to the illustrative class of his- 
toriogra; hers : his appeal is to the 
jaitv, not to the priesthood of 
Mars: he dwells more on the ob- 
vious phenomena than on the pre- 
dis:.osing causes of disaster; and 
rather prenares us to lament, than 
to revair the discomfiture of the 
late confederacy. His book there- 
tore is adapted more for diTusion 
than duration: it will be ranked 
among those chronicles which are 


annals, not records: it will obtain 
a notoriety, which is distinct from 
celebrity: it will oftener be found 
in the hands of the people, than 
under the elbows of the studious 
and inquisitive. 

We especially wished, during the 
progress of perusal, for a more alert 
and attentive consultation of the va- 
rious German accounts of the battle 
of Austerlitz, which are numerous, 
but which are not quoted, com- 
pared and analyzed, between pages 
145 and 150, as they ought to have 
been. The concluding reflections 
have a sound political character: we 
select them, as a more favourable 
specimen than the military details 
would have furnished. 


“& We have before observed on the error 
of the coalition, in having exposed the 
first Austrian army to Cestruction betore 
tbe Russians had arrived to its support § 
that oversight certainly had great cflect 
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on the general issue of the campaign ; 
but another circumstance, which also 
highly influenced its fate, and is of the 
utmost importance to be well understood 
as to its causes, requires to be considered 
in this place; we mean the apathy and 
non-resistance of the people of Germany 
and the hereditary states, on the invasion 
of their countries by the French. It is ad- 
mitted, that a people, however numerous 
and brave, cannot, whilst a crude and 
inorganized mass, resist effectually the at- 
tacks of a strong, well-disciplined army ; 
but, on the other hand, a numerous and 
brave people are the true and best ele- 
menis for affording a great army. In 
1805 Germany contained within one mil- 
lion of the number* of persons at which 
the population of #rance has been com- 
puted immediately prior to thecommence- 
ment of her revolution: with that popu- 
lation France soon afterwards resisted the 
efforts of united Europe to invade her ; 
and made immense conquests on every 
side of her. How did it happen then 
that twenty-five millions of people in 
Germany permitted an army of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, to invade their 
country, seize their capital, and chase 
their sovereign to the extremities of his 
dominions, without having made even a 
single effort to resist? The people of Ger- 
many arc not less brave and hardy than 
the French, nor less susceptible of affec- 
tion for their country: why then not have 
risen to defend it as the latter had done 
theirs? The cause is most momentous : 
unfortunately the mass of the people of 
Germany were not equally interested in 
resisting with the French; and for the 
plain reason, that enjoying less of the be- 
nefits of freedom than the latter had then 
contemplated and aimed for, they necessa- 
rily had fewer objects of attraction to- 
wards their country and itsestablishments, 
and consequently saw with comparative 
indifference an invader make his entry 
amongst them. 
“The time undoubtedly fast ap- 
roaches when liberty will form one of the 
ion elements in the defence of nations : 
a people not free ever were and will con- 
tinue to be comparatively defenceless. 
Freedom alone enables a nation to put 
forth all its strength: a free people may 
be armed generally without danger to 


* The population of France was 
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the state; their minds are improved, and 
they readily learn the art of war; their 
resources also for carrying it on are se- 
cured by their knowledge of the sciences 
and the arts, and by the benefits which 
they derive from trade and commerce, 
But aboveail,the minds of freemen having 
numerous objects of the dearest solici- 
tude in the political establishments of 
their country, and under which they en- 
joy in perfect security all the blessings, 
both public and domestic, of improved 
life; are led by their affections, the 
strongest ties of the human heart, to sup- 
port and defend those establishments voe 
luntarily, and with their lives. Hence, 
in the history of former ages we be- 
hold the magnanimous and glorious, al- 
though sometimes fruitless, exertions 
made by free and often small states, to 
defend their liberty and country against 
the attacks of giant power and op- 
pression. In our own days we have wit- 
nessed the brilliant and almost incredi- 
ble efforts and sacrifices of those, who 
have sought and defended liberty; and 
to the irresistible force of this affection of 
the human heart, is the French nation 
principally indebted for what she has 
achieved; whilst the wantof it, on the part 
of her great continental opponents, is the 
cause of their weakness and overthrow. 
“ Perhaps no other truth connected 
with the present and future condition of 
Europe, deserves to be more deeply ex- 
amined and better understood than the 
above; it has been the great lever by 
which the successive chiets of the French 
revolution operated the astonishing results 
which were accomplished in that period ; 
and it wiil continue to be made the instru- 
ment for effecting future changes on the 
continent. The French under Bonaparte, 
are not undoubtedly as free as we are ours 
selves, or as are the people of North Ame- 
rica: buithough with respect to Britons and 
Ameticans, the people of France possess 
an inferior portion of freedom; yet we 
should not forget, that the French have 
by their revolution, been relieved from 
the remaining remnants of feudality, and 
also from the heavy pressure of an exten- 
sive and proud aristycracy, and an expen 
sive and devouring hierarchy; and that 
in these and many other circumstances, 
they are so much more free than the ge- 


then stated at twenty-six millions. 
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norality of theircontinental neighbours who 
still labour on in the condition in which 
France had been placed prior to her re- 
voluiton, 

“Ti is both idle and deceitful to assert 
that France enjoys no more freedom now, 
than before the revolution: the reverse 
is the fact, an¢ to it is owing the evolu- 
twn and accretion of her power, and the 
consequent brilliancy and continuance of 
her successes. “The superior liberty en- 
joved by Englishmen ater their revolu- 
tion, is the true foundation of our present 
power and greatness. This cause alone 
enabled us to rival greater and more 
powerful nations: the present difference 

fcondiiion between England and Spain, 
aro e from the laiter being enslaved, and 
the former free: from the people of Spain 
being bound mind and body with civil 
and religious fetters, whilst Englishmen 
were at liberty to employ all reasonable 
and just means for increasing their hap- 
piness. This ditferenve of condition be- 
tween the two nations, is most strongly 
marked in the relative circumstances of the 
countries which they have colonized: the 
American United States, are a proud proof 
of the wholesome and vigorous constitu- 
tion of the parent whence they sprung ; 
whilst South America exhibits only the 
stunted, wretched offspring, of a mother- 
country, enslavéd and unhappy herse'f.” 

If the former ministers of Great 
Britain had been duly sensible 
of this important truth, they would 
have put their subsidies at the dis- 
posal of the revolutionary party in 
Germany, and not of the despised 
and odious courts. The consolida- 
tion of Germany is essential to its 
vigorous defence, and to its military 
efficacy: the Austrian and Prussian 
factions should have been amalga- 
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mated and lost in the entirety of a 
German imperial republic, obeying, 
as its main mover, the representa~ 
tives of the circles. To effect such 
consolidation, an interval of anarchy 
Was necessary, a temporary con- 
fusion of pre-established rank, a 
practical jacobinism. But those 
pretended statesmen, who swayed 
the British cabinet at the time when 
the emancipation, the liberty, and 
the consequent consolidation and 
antigailicanism of Germany might 
have been effectually prepared, 
were so bigotedly intolerant against 
all jacobinical parties, that they 
have needlessly flung away to 
France the continent of Europe, and 
have almost endangered the inde- 
pendence of Great Britain. What 
remains is, to reverse the policy of 
the Burkites, or antijacobins; to 
patronize the opinions which they 
punished ; to assist the parties 
vhich they persecuted; to revive 
the zeal which they quenched ; to 
employ the treasures and the armies 
of Great Britain for the diametri- 
cally opposite purposes, and to call 
forth every possible eflort, personal 
and inteljlectual, for undoing the 
effects now experienced from their 
ten years of official predominance. 
A Gustavus Adolphus may yet arise 
to break the French and foreign 
yoke of oppressed Germany, to 
found there a new liberty and 
equality, a purer reformation of ec- 
clesiastic fraud, a representative 
constitution, and a powerful inde- 
pendent nation. 


Arr. III. 4 History of Ireland, from the earliest Accounts to the Accoinplishment of the 
Union with Great Britain in 1801. By the Rev. James Gervon, Rector of Killegny 
in the Diccese of Ferns, and of Cannaway in the Discese of Cork. In Two Vols. 8vo. 


CHRONICLES may be divided 
into histories at full length, and 
histories in miniature. Some writers 
endeavour to record al! that has hap- 
pened with accompanying vouchers. 
Others omit every’comparatively in- 
siguificant detail, and copy only the 


striking outlines and garish colours 
of their scenes. To the latter class 
belongs the Rev. James Gordon. He 
is 2 compendious narrator, and so 
sparing of references to authorities, 
that the reader is at a loss how to 
re-examine and to authenticate any 
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suspected portion of the relation. 
Epitomators of history should plain- 
ly indicate who is their chief guide, 
and should insert references to coun- 
ter-statements, whenever they see 
fit, in particular instances, to depart 
from their principal authority. With- 
out such precautions, the credibility, 
the impartiality, the diligence, the 
judiciousness of an abbreviator, can- 
not easily be appreciated, or safe- 
ly be commended; and exertions 
worthy to decide public opinion 
may pass for the echoes of faction. 
There is a coincidence of substance 
and of sentiment between this writer 
and Mr. Plowden, which, wherever 
it is independent ef sheer reliance, 
lends a welcome corroboration to 
the statements of that courageous 
and documented historiographer. 
Mr. Gordon’s first volume con- 
tains twenty-six chapters. The three 
first include a geographical sketch 
of the country, and treat with pru- 
dent brevity of the fabulous or 


Milesian period, in which Druidism 


is suspected to- have been the reli- 
gion of a savage population, speak. 
ing an Erse dialect, and eccasionaily 
visited by Phoenician and by Roman 
ships. ‘The two next chapters re- 
Jate the intrusion of Christian mis- 
sionaries, and of Danish pirates. 
With the sixth begins certain hi- 
story: the arrival of Robert Fitz- 
stephen in 1170, and the consequent 
transactions which founded an Eng- 
lish dominion in Ireland, are at 
tested by records of purer authen- 
ticity, than the monkish fables and 
legends respecting the primeval 
dy nasties. 

The seventh, eighth, and ninth 
chapters narrate the reigns of Henry 
II. John, and Henry IIL. 

An agreeable excursion concern- 
ing the history of Scotland opens 
the 10th chapter, and explains the 
influence of Scottish power on Irish 
transactions. 

The eleventh chapter gives a si- 
inilar but more concise view of 
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French policy. The twelfth, to tlie 
eighteenth chapters, conduct the 
history of Ireland to the date of 
the ecclesiastic reformation under 
Henry VIII. From this period be- 
gin factions, whose party-principles 
are not yet extinct. Waoen the ca- 
tholics shall be politically equalized 
with the protestants, we may hope 
to see a termination of hatreds, 
which have often interrupted public 
tranquillity. By introducing ver- 
nacular worship, tle protestants ren 
dered a great service to popular in- 
struction and national culture; but 
their other changes were mostly for 
the worse. 

The sixteenth, to the nineteenth 
chapters, narrate those oscillations 
of religious poticy, which the reigus 
of Mary, of Elizabeth, of James the 
First, successively occasioned. 

‘The twentieth, to the twenty-sixth 
chapters, comprize the effect of the 
civil wars of Great Britain, on the 
government and condition of the 
Trish. Civil wars commonly deso- 
late the extremities of empire: re- 
sistance is more easily begun at a 
distance from the heart ; and it is 
popular in the metropolis to keep 
the conflict out of sight. 

The second volume is divided into 
twenty-one chapters, numbered in 
continuation, ‘The twenty-seventh 
praises highly the administration of 
Henry Cromwell: a shori, and un- 
paralleled interval of equitable treat- 
ment. We transcribe the passage. 


“ Henry Cromwell, who had, after his 
inspection of Irish affairs, returned to Eng- 
land, was sent again into Ireland, first as a 
military officer, an | afterwards aslord-deputy 
in Fleetwood's place ; where he acted with 
such temper aad ability, that his father 
declared tha: himseif mi.zht receive instiuc- 
tions from his son Though the military 
officers were discontented and refractory ; 
though the natio.: wasexhausted, oppressed, 
and unabled to support so great an army, 
while no supplies were sent irom Engl ind, 
and the revenue was drained by grants to 
particular creatures of the protector; and 
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though Ireland was sometimes totally neg- 
lected by the English government amid 
more weighty concerns; yet this deputy so 
reconciled men’s minds to the new govern- 
ment, thit, while great discontents pre- 
vailed in England, addresses were trans- 
mitted from the army, and every county in 
Ireland, expressing resolutions of adhering 
to the protector, against a!l who, from pri- 
vate animosity, should endeavour to throw 
the public again into combustion. On the 
death of Oliver Cromwell,and the accession 
of his eldest son Richard to the protector- 
ship, who confirmed Henry in his govern- 
ment with the title of lord lieutenant, the 
same assurances were renewed: but in 
consequence of new revolutions in England, 
by which Richard was deposed, Henry 
was ordered to resign, and the civil govera- 
ment to be consigned to commissioners, 
while the command of the military forces 
in this kingdom waa committed to Ludlow. 
Dreading least the lord lieutenant should 
avail himself of his power and popularity to 
retain his place by force, the commissioners 
employed Sir Hardress Waller to surprize 
the castle of Dublin: but Henry, too ge- 
nerous to embroil the public for personal 
views, had determined to resign; and he 
retired to the Phoenix park, so poor, from 
his disinterested administration, that he 
could not immediately procure money to 
‘defray the expences of his voyage to his 
own country.” 


The twenty-eighth, to the thirty- 
second chapters, conduct the aifairs 
of Ireland to the Revolution, ano- 
ther period of confiscation. 

The thirty-third, to the thirty- 
seventh chapters, conduct the afiairs 
of Ireland to the commencement of 


the American disturbances. It is 
well observed that the bigotry of 
Queen Anne, or rather of her epis- 
copal advisers, by the bill of 1703, 
for preventing the further growth 
of popery, founced, without any 
provocation, that disafection to a 
protestant government and a pro- 
testant ascendancy, whic h has since 
produced so many massacres. A to- 
Jerant policy has always produced 
an orderly submission. ‘Phe Irish 
have been goaded by ecclesiastic 
tyranny into those excesses, which 
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are now pleaded as the apology for 
an ill-usage which preceded them. 

The thirty-cighth and thirty-ninth 
chapters relate the infusion of a new 
principle into the Irish feuds, the 
pursuit of political liberty, of re- 
presentative organization, of demo-~ 
cratic influence, of independent 
sovereignty. During the American 
war, a real revolution was achieved 
by the volunteers of Ireland ; their 
parliaments became independent of 
British legislation. 

The fortieth, to the forty-sixth 
chapters, are occupied with the in- 
fluence of the French revolution on 
the spirit of Irish parties. The 
grievances of the catholics formed 
the agitating cause; step by step 
the people were induced to attempt 
the introduction of a French force, 
in order, by its aid, to found an in- 
dependent republic ia Ireland, hav- 
ing for its fundamental law the po- 
litical equality of religious sects. 
How much bloodshed might have 

een spared, if, when the dissenters 
applied in 1787 to the British par- 
liament for the repeal of the corpo- 
ration and test-acts, a general abo- 
lition had been undertaken of all 
the religious disabilities inflicted on 
the different sectaries. 

The recent conduct of the Irish 
catholics is thus detailed : 

“¢ That the catholics should take mea- 
sures to ameliorate their condition, while 
the minds of the people throughout the 
kingdom were strongly agitated by a spirit 
of political reform, might naturally be ex- 
pected. A secret committee, instituted 
for the management of the political con- 
cerns of the trish catholics by Charles 
O'Connor, an antiquarian, Doctor Curry, 
a physician, and a Mr Wyse of Waterford, 
had subsisted in Dublin, since the year 
1757, elected from the several dioceses of 
the kingdom and parishes of the metro- 
polis. In meetings of this body in the 
Febr. ary of 1791, a petition to parliament 
was prepared; but from fears of revolu- 
tionary designs on democratic principles, 
or from apprehension of being suspected ef 
such by goverament, some respectable ca- 
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tholics declined to concur with the rest : and 
at length, sixty-four in number, including 
the lords Kenmare and Fingal, formally 
seceded, and on the twenty-seventh of De- 
cember presented an address to the lord 
lieutenant, expressive of the respectful sub- 
mission of themselves and the catholic body 
to government, and of their resignation to 
its wisdom and humanity. The rest of the 
members persevered in their pursvit ; and, 
that they might be enabled to lay before 
government the sense collectively of the 
whole catholic body, they devised the plan 
of a convention, composed of delegates 
from the several towns and counties, who 
were elected by persons deputed, two from 
each parish. Assembling on the third of 

December,1792,in Dublin, and holding its 
session in Taylor’s Hall in Back-lane, 
whence it was called in derision the Back- 
Jane parliament, the convention voted a peti- 
tion to the king, and afterwards adjourned, 
having appointed a permanent committee 
of nine for the management of catholic 
affairs during its recess. 

“<A petition, representing the grievances of 
the penal statutes, the meritorious patience 
and long tried loyalty of the Irish catho- 
lics, was committed to five deputics elected 
by the convention, at whose head was Mr. 
Edward Byrne, a wealthy merchant. Intheir 
way through Belfast these gentlemen were 
gratified by the cordial attention of the 
protestant inhabitants, of whom the lower 
sort expressed in shouts their wishes for 
the success of the petition, and, unharness- 
ing the horses, drew the carriages of the 
deputies through the town, at their depar- 
ture. Proceeding to London through Scot- 
land, they were introduced, on the second 
of January 1793, by secretary Dundas, to 
the king, who received their petition in a 
very gracious manner, and at the ensuing 
meeting of the Irish parliament, he recom- 
mended to that body, through the lord lieu- 
tenant, a serious attention to the condition 
of his catholic subjects. 

“ To weaken the force of opposition in 
parliament against their claims, and to con- 
ciliate the protestants, the catholics had 
published a solemn disavowal of some dan- 
gerous tenets commonly supposed to be en- 
tertained by them, and added the declara- 
tions of some catholic universities abroad, 
which had been given in answer to queries 
proposed from England, when indulgence 
to catholics in that country had been 2 sub- 
ject of consideration, Such doctripes had 
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been actually reduced to practice by catho* 
lics, as appears from indubitable recordss 
but had been reprobated by others of the 
same communion, and prob:bly those of 
Ireland were at this time sincere in their 
disavowal. They abjured as detestable and 
impious the opinions that princes excom- 
municated by the Pope, or any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority whatsoever, may be murdered 
or deposed; that men may be lawtully 
murdered on account of their being heretics; 
that actions immoral in their own nature can 
be justified under pretence of their being 
committed for the good of the church, or 
in obedience to any ecclesiastical power 5 
and that no faith is to be kept with heretics, 
or that oaths made to persons not bel ng- 
ing to the catholic communion are less 
binding than those mad to catholics. They 
alsodeciared their disbelief of the competen- 
cy of any power to absolve them from their 
oaths of allegiance, or from any just oaths 
or contracts; of any right of temporal juris- 
diction within this realm directly orindirectly 
belonging to the Pope or any other foreign 
power; ofthe infallibility of the Pope; and 
of any power on earth to forgive sins with- 
out sincere and complete repentance. They 
finally made a solemn renunciation of all 
claims of lands forfeited from their ances- 
tors, and all designs of subverting the pre- 
sent ecclesiastical establishment in Ireland. 

“ While the catholic leaders, encouraged 
and aided by many protestants, especially 
those of the presbyterian communion, and 
those who had entered into the socicty of 
United Irishmen, were labouring to infiu- 
ence the legislature in their favour, measures 
to produce a contraryinfluence were actively 
taken by other protestants, who appre- 
hended the loss of a monopoly of power, or 
feared that, from the unparalleled spirit of 
intolerance assiduously nourished in the 
Romish religion, the catholics, if once ad- 
mitted into a participation of political av- 
thority, would, with the peculiar zeal of 
their sect, avail themselves of their supe- 
riority of number, and every other possidle 
advantage, to gain the exclusive po session 
of the siate, and ultimately to persecute and 
exterminate the heretics Resolutions hos- 
tile to the claims of the catholics, and to 
their plan of a convention, as of a seditious 
nature, were voted by grand juries, conven- 
tions of the freeho!ders in counties, anu the 
corporation of Dublin. Observations on 
these were published in return, and the 
press teemed with cortroversial writings 
M4 
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©f the catholics and their protestant fricnds 
©n one side, and their opponents on the 
other, to the unhappy revival of religious 
animosity, which every true chris.ian would 
wish to be buried in oblivion. 

“ In the session of parl'ament which 
commenced on the nineteenth of January 
1792, some new indulgences, on a motion 
made by Sir Hercules Langrishe on the 
twenty-fifth of that month, had been granted 
to the catholics, such as their admission to 
the practice of the law, intermarriage with 
protestants, and an unrestrained education: 
but a mass of disabilities still remained, as 
was clearly shewn in a digest of the popery 
laws, made by the honourable Simon But- 
ler, chairman of the United Irish, and 
published by order of that society.” 


_ And again, 


** Since by authority of the catholic 
committce great sums were levied on 
personsof thatcommunion, apprehensions 
were entertained that at least a part of 
this money might be applied to the en- 
couragement of defenderism, and to this 
idea the report made by the secret com- 
mittee of the lords appeared calculated to 
give countenance. In defence against such 
aspersions, a committee of six was ap- 
pointed to axamine the accounts, and to 
— a report of the receipts and dis- 

ursements of this money. The sum of five 
thousand two hundred pounds was ac- 
knowledged to have been received, and 
nearly five thousand five hundred dis- 
bursed, of which above two thousand 
three hundred had been paid for his 
agency to a son of Eimund Burke. By 
another commiitee of twenty-two, ap- 
pointed to examine into the honourable 
engagaments of the catholic body to indi- 
viduals, report was made that fifteen 
hundred pounds, with a gold medal of 
thirty guineas value, should be presented 
to Theobald Wolte Tone, agent of the 
catholic commiitee; five hundred pounds 
to the honourable Simon Butler; five 
hundred to William Todd Jones, beside 
a sum of the same amount already paid 
to him, and five hundred more unless the 
funds should prove insufficient ; and that 
two thousand pounds should be expended 
in the erection of a statue to the king. 
The sum acknowledged to have been col- 
lected from the catholic body appeared 
extremely small to those who had ob-« 
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served the collections in some part of the 
country. Tone delared to some gentle- 
men whoare still in Dublin, that he never 
received more than five hundred pounds, 
yet the assertion is positively made, 
that the whole sum of fifteen hundred 
was given him.” 


The forty-seventh and concluding 
chapter narrates the history of the 
union, a praise-worthy and wise 
measure, the chief glory of the Pitt 
administration ; it was accompanied, 
however, with an implied promise 
to the catholics of a subsequent 
emancipation. We trust the suspi- 
cion of perfidy is not long to hang 
over the British councils. The con- 
sequences expected from the union 
are thus enumerated. 


«Among the regulations expected from 
the imperial parliament for national pros- 
perity were acommutation of tythes, and 
the abolition of all political disabilities in 
catholics. By the former would agricul- 
ture be encouraged, vivlent disconients 
against the maintenance of the protestant 
clergy banished, and the clerical charac- 
ter reudered more respectable. ‘The 
Jast consequence of commutation must be 
evicient to all persons acquainted with the 
degrading circumstance of wrangling for 
tythes, and enforcing their payment on 
miserable peasants, to which the clergy 
are compelled by the present system. By 
catholic enfranchisement would the union 
of British people throughout the united 
kingdom, be completed, and protestant 
ascendancy secured in the safety of the 
empire. That measures of such prime ad- 
vantage should be so long prevenied by 
a spirit of narrow policy must be matter 
of deep regret; for, when powers on the 
continent of Europe are ‘by the natural 
course of events, growing into enormous 
magnitude by the absorption of the weaker 
states, what have the British islands for the 
preservation of their independence but 
their aqueous barriers, firm union at home, 
and a wholesome ‘system of government, 
promotive particularly of agriculture, 
the great source, and only solid founda- 
tion of national wealth for the mainte- 
nance of fleets and armies? To the Ro- 
man-catholic religion | am far from being 
a friend. It endungeons human reason, 

















the only light with which we are fur- 

nished by our Creator, for discriminating 

between real and fictitious revelation. 

Its intolerant spirit has far surpassed that 

of all others, even the Mahommedan. 

For under what other system of worship 

can we find in history such courts of in- 

quisition, such national massacres, and 

such numbers with solemn formality burn- 
ed alive for a mere difference of upinion? 

By a mental thraldom it has degraded the 

human species and paralysed their indus. 
try. Thus the kingdom of Spain, which, 
from its extent, iertility, and siiuation 
for commerce between the ocean, the 
Merliterranean, and Straits of Gibraltar, 
might be the first in Europe, is sunk to 
insignificance. But the spirit of papal 
intolerance is broken. The revolution 
of France has inflicted a mortal wound. 
Commixed with protestants, and vested 
with no predominant power, the caiho- 
lics are as good members of society as any 
other description of men whatsoever. A 
more kind-hearted and obliging people 
than the catholics of Ireland, 1 am pers 
suaded, can no where be found, and I 
must confess that I feel for them a strong 
affection; nor can I entertain a doubt of 
their inviolable attachment to British go- 
vernment, if they were once fully acd- 
mitted to an unqualified participation of 
its benefits.”’ 


This history of Ireland appears 
to us weil adapted for British po- 
pularity : it has convenient dimen- 
sions; and, without imposing a 
heavy tusk of study, communicates 
what is most interesting. ia the pro- 
gress of international transaction. 
It is well proportioned : it abridges 
the remoter events with severer pre- 
cision than the contiguous; so that, 
as we approach our own times, the 
details are more abundant, and the 
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characters brought on the stace 
more numerous and more evolved. 
It selects the features interesting ta 
Englishmen: of the fanciiul anti- 
quities, those absurd dreams about 
primeval civilization, those pedi- 
grees that meet the patriarchal ge- 
nealogies, are wisely omitted; the 
legislative and judicial institutions 
are déscribed with merited prefer- 
ence; the confiscation of wastes, 
and the scufles of anarchy, are not 
irritatingly magnified into systema- 
tic plunder and massacre; and a 
wholesome spirit of ecclesiastical 
temper, of pious charity, of spiritual 
tolerance, of religious benevolence, 
is every where inculcated. 

Some peculiarities of diction have 
been adopted by this writer: such 
is the use of the word annevion, 
where anneration would be written 
by the slaves of usage. This is 
unquestionably right; the words ia 
ation ought only to be formed from 
Latin infinitives in are. Another 
peculiarity, which is also proper, is 
the spelling cand instead of island, 
the word being compounded of ¢ 
water, and dand; and not a deriva- 
tive of the French zs/e. A third pe- 
culiarity is the use of the adjective 
monarchal for monarchic ; this is a 
sacrifice of etymology to euphony. 
In general, the style is natural 
without meanness, and terse without 
afiectation ; it has the great merit of 
not soliciting attention, and of not 
disappointing it; and, like those 
lamps concealed in vases of ala- 
baster, defines without dazzling, 
and illuminates unseen. 


Arr. III. Journal of the Transactions in Scotland, during the Contest between the 
Adhevents of Queen Mary, and those of her Son, 1570, 1571, 1572, 1573. By 
Ricwarp Bannatyne, Secretary to John Knox. Svo. pp. 50. 


THE literary patriotism and 
industry of the Scotch do them 
the highest honour. If any of 
their public or private distin- 


guished libraries possess a curious 
manuscript, likely to throw light on 





the early annals or historical an. 
tiquities of their country, it is sure 
to find an editor who will illustrate, 
and buyers who will patronize the 
publication. : 

Richard Bannatyne was secretary 
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to John Knox, the celebrated re- 
former: his journal narrates the 
principal occurrences, ecclesiastical 
and civil, of the years 1570, 1571, 
1572, and 1573. His peculiar situa- 
tion rendered him hostile to those 
attached to Mary’s interest, and a 
bitter enemy to the catholic faith ; 
these feelings gave'a partial tinge to 
his method of narration. The Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, soon after the death of 
Knox, voted a sum of money to 
print certain memorials relative to 
the ecclesiastic history of the 
country. From the interference of 
Bannatyne on that occasion, it has 
been supposed that he wished this 
journal to be comprehended among 
the documents printed: it is per- 
haps fortunate that it then remained 
unpublished, as the spirit of that 
age would probably have curtailed 
the civil history, which is now more 
interesting to us than the eccle- 
siastical. 

Nine leaves are wanting at the 
beginning of the manuscript, which 
seems to have commenced with the 
death of Regent Murray. It now 
reposes in the advocate’s library at 
Edinburgh, whither it was trans- 
ferred in 1748, on the death of Ro- 
bert Miln, its previous possessor. 
It is possibly the autograph of 
Bannatyne; at any rate it is a 
transcript nearly cotemporary.— 
Goodall, about half a century, and 
Crawford, about a century ago, 
quoted its testimony. 

The principal events immediately 
preceding the period engrossed by 
this journal, are thus recapitulated 
by the editor. 


“ MARY, queen of Scotland, after hav- 
ing passed her youth in France, revisited 
her native kingdom, when the dissensions 
which originated in the reformation of 
religion had hardly subsided, 

“ Jn the year 1565, she married Henry 
lord Darnly, who was murdered in conse- 
quence ofa conspiracy, formed chiefly by 
the means and instigation of the earl of 
Bothwell. f 


’ 
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* While this was yet recent, Mary 
most imprudently married Bothwell: a 
measure which only tended to strengthen 
suspicions, that had formerly arose of her 
own participation in the conspiracy. 

“A rebellion immediately broke out, 
which terminated in the flight of Both- 
well, and in the queen being reduced to 
the necessity of submitting to her sub- 
jects, by whom she was imprisoned in 
Lochlevin castle. There she was forced 
to resign the crown to her infant son: 
and her natural brother, the earl of 
Murray, was appointed regent of the 
kingdom. 

** Mary escaped from Lochlevin, and 
hastily collected an army. But having 
encountered the regent’s forces at Lang- 
syde, a total defeat ensued, and she fled 
with precipitation into England, where 
she was detained in captivity ever after- 
wards. 

“« The power of the regent for some 
time met with little opposition. But the 
queen’s adherents at length recovering 
from their panic, associated together, and 
rebelled against his administration. 

“ Then all the nation divided into two 
factions ; to which Mary’s partisans were 
the more disposed, from the sanguine 
hopes of her restoration, and each party 
prepared for open hostilities. In the 
mean time, the regent was inhumanly 
assassinated at Linlithgow, on the 22d of 
January, 1570.” 


Then follows the journal of Ban- 
natyne, sparingly annotated. A short 
specimen of the narrative will suf- 
fice, describing the impression maile 
by the French massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew, which, by rendering 
the catholic party odious, greatly 
contributed to the triumph of Cal- 
vinism in Scotland. The public 
papers, private letters, and other 
documents, are every where incor- 
porated at full length. 


“* Sir, our newes out cf France doe con- 
tinewe as they began, and mendit as 
sowre aill in sommer. Whosocewer cum- 
eth from thame can tell of nothing but 
murther tressonablie done. That began, 
as ye know, on Sonday, being Bartilmoo 
day, at Paris. Straight come post after 
post, on efter ane vther; so the Tuysday 
next efter that blogdie Sonday, they be- 
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gan at Lionis, apprehending all the pro- 
testantis, imprisoned thame inventored 
thair gudis, and killed thame, sendin in 
butcheouris in vuto thame fiftie in one 
day in one place, and ceased not till 
they had kiiled 3000 of thame. This 
we heir from Lionis of thame that wat 
not what to doe in this warld. 

«© At Paris murther doeth continew, 
not onlie by first imprisoning thame, and 
in the night to hing thame and drowne 
thame, or elis knock them on the heidis 
and drowne thame, but sumtymes, ewin 
still afier the auld disorderis of Paris, the 
throat cutteris killis whame they list. O 
tempora, O mores! O scelus perfidium, O 
Neronem redivivum gallo, ceterum de- 
decus ! 

** And yit Sir, on Fryday the quene 
mother tauld our embassador, that manis 
conscience suld [not] be forced onlie, they 
suld have no exercise of their religione, 
perpeiuum et irrecvocabile dictum: for, 
(said scho) ye may see that be the king 
of Navarre, the Prince of Conilie and 
his vyfe, who be of the religione, and 
that they be sufferit frelie and so sall be ; 
although the king my sone desyre thame 
to be catholics. But the Sonday after, 
Madame la Prince de Condie was forced 
to goe to mass or elis to presone, whair 
scho was tault scho suld sone be made 
bloodie; and the prince her husband had 
chose to heir mass the nixt Sonday, (for 
hitherto he had forsaken it), or elis to goe 
to presone to the bastille, whair he suld 
not cost the king ony meate. These be 
thair assurances, and so much they stand 
to thair wordis -and promises in that cun- 
trie. More, this last weik, on Rowland, 
a chanone in Notre Dames, and parlia- 
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ment of Paris, a notable papist, becaus 
he was heard viering wordis of mislyking 
of the lawles kynd of proceading, without 
order of justice was apprehendit, comittit 
to presone, and as disorderlie murtherit 
as ony of the vther were in prison. So 
ewin thair the modest papistes are offen- 
dit. The vyser of the nobilitie be effrayed 
of this terrible example, without proces, 
without answir, without law or iustice, 
to kill quhome the prince will. Every 
vyse man thair luikis for a terrible ven- 
geance of God to fall for such creweltite ; 
gif it be trew that the earth is accursed 
that soucketh vp the blood of innocentis, 
as it is indeid, and sall eather Scotland, 
trust them or we fear thame. Yet feir 
thame we must as ragine wolfes, and de- 
testable serpentis, without God, without 
fayth, and without humanitie, sa fair ye 
weill. From Kiwuith, the 20 of Septem- 
ber 1572.” 


To this journal some other docu- 
ments are appended. 1. Letters 
from Secretary Maitiand and the 
carl of Mortown, 1572. 2. An ac- 
count of the death of the Earl of 
Huntly, 1576. 3. Confession of the 
Farl of Mortown, 1581. 4. Mutnat 
aggressions by the contending fac- 
tions. This last article, as it re- 
spects transactions prior in date to 
the preceding three, ought to have 
begun the Appendix. 

‘Nhe editor, Mr. John Graham 
Dalyell, deserves public thanks for 
the unostentatious, unofficious pro- 
priety, with which his laudable task 
is performed. 


Axt. IV. The Science of Legislation, from the Italian of Gartrano Fitanctrt. 
2 vols. Svo. 


GAETANO FILANGIERI was 
born the 18th of August, 1752, the 
third son of Cesar, Prince of Ari- 
anelli, by the Duchess of Fraguito. 
He was bred at Naples to the law, 
and founded his literary reputation 
by “ Political Reflections on the 
Administration of Justice.” 

In 1775, his uncle, the Arch- 
bishop of Palermo, bestowed on 
him a rich commandery, which 
enabled him to resign his profes- 
sion, and devote his time to lite- 


rary pursuits. In 1777, he was 
appointed lord of the bedchamber 
to his Sicilian Majesty, and took 
some part in the education of the 
heir apparent to the crown. 

In 1782, he published the two 
first volumes of * la Scienza della 
Legislazione” which were progres- 
sively extended to eight, and which 
incorporate with amendments his 
juvenile work. He died at thirty- 
six years af age, a counsellor of 
finance, having lived, as a panc- 
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gyrist observes, enough for his 
glory, but too little for his coun- 
try. He was married and left 
three sons: his widow soon fol- 
lowed him to the grave. His figure 
was elegant; and his manners dis- 
tinguished for suavity and polish. 

In 1792, Mr. Kendal, of Exeter, 
began a translation of Filangieri’s 
Science of Legislation. Its Italian 
popularity, favoured by the rank 
and situation of the author, and by 
the barrenness of Neapolitan liter- 
ature in such productions, was 
likely to invite an enterprize, which 
the indifference of the English pub- 
lic suffered to fail. Sir Richard 
Clayton has resumed the task, and 
offers to the nation another version. 
His labours are not confined, like 
those of Mr. Kendal, to the first 
volume, but comprize the second 
also, which two appeared to him, 
to contain all the instruction appli- 
cable here. The sections on cri- 
minal legislation have naturally 
been thought superfiuous. 

For the first chapter of this Eng- 
lish edition, we are obliged to turn 
on to the sixty-fifth page of the 
Ttalian original. Even here the 
translation adopts an extenuatory 
turn, which softens rash theory into 
modest surmise, and glittering pa- 
radox into equivocal scepticism. Fi- 
langieri says at p. 69. € Iam then 
the first to believe, that society was 
cowval with man.’ Jo somo dunque 
w primo a credere che la societé sia 
mata coll? uomo. The form which 
this effort at originality assumes, in 
Sir Richard Clayton’s interpretation 
is this, p. 4. ‘ It is reasonable, 
therefore, to conclude, that society 
was coeval with man.’ As to the 
proposition itself, nothing had bee: 
said to prove it, but that man has 
social propensities; and it implies 
either the doctrine of the past eter- 
nity of human population on earth; 
or the no less unintelligible doctrine 
of Chateaubriand, that the world 
was created gn slatu gue, with peo- 
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ple of all ages, half-built houses» 
and old crows’ nests in it. 

A chapter, which suggests the 
institution of a council of repeal, 
for the purpose of regularly pro- 
posing to the legislature, the obli- 
teration of obsolete and inconve- 
nient statutes, well deserves to be 
reprinted, and to be acted upon in 
Great Britain. No grievance is 
more severely, or more frequently 
felt in this country, than that which 
results from the inconvenient oper- 
ation of bad and antiquated laws, 
which the couris struggle to elude, 
but are compelled to execute. 


Or THRE NECESSITY OF A CENSOR> 
AND OF THE DUTIES OF THIS NEW 
MAGISTRATE. 

* THE decline of a legislative sys- 
tem is a political revolution, but a re- 
volution effected slowly, which ad- 
vances by insensible steps, and takes 
up ages to reach its termination. It is 
not, therefore, instantaneous in its na- 
ture, and can never be so, except when 
there is a Tarquin, a Lucretia, or a 
Brutus, and a whole people at the same 
time discontented with their government 
and passionately in love with liberty. 
With the exception of this particular 
case, the progress of a revolutwn in the 
legislative system is slow, and conse- 
quently there is opportunity for its re- 
formation. A censor of the laws ap- 
pears adapted tothe work. A magis- 
tracy of this kind, composed of the 
wisest and most experienced persons in 
the state, might have the greatest influ- 
ence on the perp>tuity of the legal sys- 
tem. As soon as any law became re- 
pugnant to the manners, the genius, the 
religion, or even the opulence of the na- 
tion, the censoria! chamber, destined to 
watch over the perpetuity and preserva- 
tion of the laws, might proclaim the ne- 
cessity of its reformation or repeal. 
Every law indeed, notwithstanding any 
intrinsical excellence which it thay pos- 
sess, is attended with “its defects, for 
they are inseparable from every work of 
man. Time makes a discovery of these 
defects, but time neither diminishes nor 
destroys them, and the government is 
generally the last to perceive them. 
With such a multitude of other occupa- 
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¥ons to distract its attention and employ 
its care, the errors of jurisprudence make 
but a feeble impression on it, and are 
often unobserved. In the mean time 
the people suffer, philosophers declaim, 
and the legislature hurries on with enor- 
mous strides towards its ruin. 

“© A censor would dissipate these 
threatening clouds on their first appear- 
ances Devoted to the duties of his of- 
fice, and with an exact knowledge of 
the state of the nation, he would be able 
to analyze every cause of its disorders. 
When the evil and its cause are once 
discovered, the remedy is always more 
easy and ready to be found. Let us re- 
turn for a few moments to the history of 
a people, whose laws having triumphed 
over time and philosophy, still retain 
their vigour in most of the European na- 
tions” 


And again, 


“ Another advantage to be reaped 
from the office is the prevention of a mul- 
tiplicity of laws. It is scarcely possible 
for the legislature to have before its eves 
on the promulgation of any law every 
particuiar case, that shuuld be included 
in it, and the omission of a single case 
may render the whole imperfect. No 
means of preventing these inconveni- 
ences have been yet feund, and the pie- 
sent systems of government in Europe 
seem sull to be greatly at a loss on this 
subject. 

“ The moment an evil appears, a new 
law is immediately introduced. Its ob- 
ject is to apply a particular case, though 
the old laws might be extended to it 
with a trifling alteration, and an addition 
sometimes of a few letters. It is the 
fate, however, of legislation to hasten 
forwards without ever turning to look 
behind her. This is the origin of an im- 
mense number of laws which oppress 
the courts of Europe, and render the 
study of its jurisprudence as laborious as 
that of the Chinese language, which is 
scarcely to be learnt in twenty years. 

‘€ To these duties of the censor may be 
added that of supplying the defects of 
the laws, by rendering them applicable 
to those minute cases, which the legisla- 
ture could not comprise without swelling 
its laws to a monstrous and useless bulk. 
In this manner the legislative system 
might be continually corrected and re- 
formed in all its points, and acquire a 


stability and perfection, which might ses 
cure it against the outrages of time, and 
the convulsions which frequently agitate 
political bodies, and are perpetually 
changing the face of society. We shou'd 
not then see so many laws of exception 
for one of principle; so many explana- 
tory ones instead of a few fundamental 
ones; nor so many new ones in direct 
contradiction to the old ones. Codes of 
law which are now a chaos of confusion, 
would be then monuments of order, and 
a series of uniform principles connected 
together and directed to one common 
end.” 

The tenth chapter of the English 
corresponds with the eleventh of 
the Italian work, and will be read 
with curiosity, as it contains the 
speculations of a foreigner, (who 
judges through books not by in- 
spection of our institutions) con- 
cerning various points of the Bri- 
tish constitution. He recommends, 
and we think wisely, that the power 
of creating peers should be trans- 
ferred from the Crown to the House 
of Commons. A peerage is a pub- 
lic recompense for national ser- 
vices. Who ought to judge of the 
weight and value of such services, 
but the representatives of the peo- 
ple? The minister for the time be- 
ing would indeed distribute, on 
either hypothesis, as at present, 
this dignity; but a discussion of 
the merits of the candidate would 
always precede his canonization : 
the opposition would turn devil’s 
advocate, and public opinion would 
oppose, and sometimes perhaps re- 
sist efficaciously the beatification 
of bed-chamber lords. Nobility 
vill become a higher dignity, when 
exclusively recruited from the stock 


of public nierit; and the house of 


representatives a Imgher power, 
when the expression of its gratitude 
shall be more than a barren civi- 
lity. 

The second volume of the Ttalian 
original corresponds with the second 
book of the translation, which be- 
gins at p. 223. It discusses the 
question of populstion in a diferent 
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spirit from Mr. Malthus, and recom- 
mends the impediment of celibacy 
by legislative enactions. In our 
opinion, Mr. Malthus is in the 
right: the number and earliness of 
marriages will every where bear 
exact proportion to the present 
means of maintenance, that is, to 
the demand for men; and every 
encouragement or discouragement 
of matrimony is alike pernicious, 
and tends to disproportion the sup- 
ply to the demand. Wherever the 
+ Peto of married women is obsti- 
nately resisted by the laws, the 
manners and opinions of the peo- 
ple, marriage is the cheapest 
course, and has therefore, every 
possible encouragement. Sexual 
Intercourse must be paid for, where 
cicisbeos are not tolerated. By the 
time a man has fee’d alternately 
his concubine, and his surgeon for 
a twelvemonth, he finds that he has 

aid fora woman’s board and cloath- 
ing, and that he might have had her 
labour to boot, and the exclusive 
use of a sound person. This, even 
on the supposition of his obtaining 
no dower: whatever dower he ob- 
tains, if spent increases his luxury, 
if hoarded provides for his children. 
Wherever the Romish church is es- 
tablished, adultery is not held in 
sufficient horror; a numerous priest- 
hood compelled to celibacy, have 
a secret interest in causing it to be 
viewed with tolerance; but in the 
protestant countries, where moral 
opinion is more wisely directed, the 
interests of the individual and of the 
community coincide, and marriage 
of course takes place before thirty, 
because every one in his turn finds 
out that it answers best. Perhaps 
the state of moral opinion, is itself 
a consequence of the growing or de- 
creasing demands for population: 
licentious opinions prevail in all the 
over-peopled countries, and in all 
the over-peopled classes of society, 
with respect to the various forms of 
sensual gratification. Create a de- 
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mand for men by commercial ex- 
ploits, by new colonizations, by war 
even; and marriages will abound 
more and be made earlier. Where 
the mass of middle-aged men live 
in celibacy, they patronize the 
teachers of libertinism, that their 
own practice may be held honouras 
ble: as soon as the increased means 
of maintenance, or the demand for 
people has enabled the mass of 
middle-aged men to live in matri- 
mony, they cease to patronize the 
teachers of libertinism, their inter- 
ests have changed side, and the 
purer opinions of the ascetic philo- 
sophers are exclusively honoured 
with the public countenance. No 
country has so rapid and vasta drain 
for its superfluous population as 
Great Britain; hence there is no 
country where marriages are so 
spotless. Italy has no outlet for its 
superfluous population; it is the 
mother of harlots, the nest of adul- 
tery. The climate is not the cause 
of this; for under the Roman re- 
public, a century was observed to 
elapse, without one répudiation for 
matrimonial infidelity. 

An erroneous chapter in point of 
principle, is the third of the second 
book, which recommends the ex- ° 
treme subdivision of landed pro- 
perty. Entailed estates are an im- 
pediment to public improvement ; 
but not theiraccumulation. There 
is a great saving of labour, of edi- 
fice, of machinery, by throwing 
lands into large farms; of course 
the retained labour can be better 
paid, and the rent reserved can more 
rapidly be converted into a fresh 
capital for their amelioration. Agra~ 
rian laws were the inventions of 
early ignorance, and had for their 
object rather to secure a militia of 
property for the national defence, 
than to secure cultivation. What is 
said about primogeniture is full of 
convincing argument. 

“ Perhaps, however, a method may 
be suggested to remove the evil without 
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the violation of any rights, and on the 
strict principles of justice. Abolish pri- 
mogeniture, trusts and uses, which are 
the causes of the exorbitant riches of a 
few, and the misery of many. Primo- 
geniture sacrifices many younger branches 
of the family to the eldest brother; uses 
and trusts, many families to one. Both 
the one and the other diminish the num- 
ber of proprietors in the different nations 
of Europe; both the one and the other 
are the ruin of its population. 

* What a multitude of inconveniences 
spring from one and the same principle ! 
How many misfortunes are to be derived 
from a single unjust and partial law ; 
The father who can only make one son 
rich, wishes only for one son, and sees 
but in the others so many additional ex- 
pences to his family, He calculates his 
misfortunes by their numbers. The 
wish of nature is satisfied in its fullest ex- 
tent by the birth of an heir, and the sa- 
cred links of consanguinity are rent in 
pieces by interest. Brothers, deprived 
by the eldest brother of the happiness 
they enjoyed in their paternal mansion, 
but tvo trequently see in him only an usur- 
per, who has robbed them of a fortune, 
to which in their estimation, they had a 
joint and equal claim. They curse the 
day which gave them being, and detest 
the laws which have degraded them. 

** So many younger brothers deprived 
of property, are, consequently, deprived 
ofa power of marrying, which obliges 
an equal number of the other sex to re- 
ywain in the same fruitless state of celi- 
bacy. In their turn, deprived also of a 
power of marrying, they are often forced 
by their parents to take refuge in a con- 
vent, and are there buried for posterity ! 

“© Mankind will be hereafter astonished 
at the strange contradiction between the 
sentimentso/ the present political writers, 
and the laws, the maxims of government, 
and its statutes. An opposition to mo- 
nastic institutions has insinuated itselfinto 
all the cabinets of Europe, and the dimi- 
nution of these asylums for indolence and 
celibacy, is become one of the first ob- 
jects of their serious attention. They 
see with a mingled sense of displeasure 
and regret, the void which the profession 
of either sex leaves in the population of 
the country, and they have made great 
exertions to counteract the mischief, but 
they have leit the fountain open from 
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which it flows. Would the convent or 
the cloister receive so many individuals, 
if the eldest son and daughter had not 
been often solely destined by many great 
families to perpetuate its name? Would 
such multitudes of wan and wretched 
beings be imprisoned, like slaves, within 
their damp and dreary walls? Would 
religion itself have to weep so frequently 
over so many of its vestals, the victims 
of despair? Were those barbarous prin- 
ciples no longer to govern families, the 
members of these monastic foundations 
would certainly decrease, but in the re- 
duction of their members, is it probable 
there would be a decrease of virtue? 
These are the fatal effects of primogeni- 
ture, and they are more pernicious to the 
population of a country, because they are 
so frequent. There is scarcely an indi- 
vidual with any fortune, who does not 
wish to establish an eldest son. He con- 
siders it as the means of ennobling his fa- 
mily by an act of injustice, authorized by 
the laws, and recommended by the exam- 
ples of his superiors. The numbers, how. 
ever, of persons without property, in- 
crease by such practices, subsistence ac- 
cumulates in the hands of afew, and the 
legislature weakly flatters itself, it can 
encourage population by a few privileges, 
whilst it supports primogeniture, uses, 
andtrusts. It forms a volcano, and 
foolishly supposes it can restrain its vio- 
lence by a barrier of glass. It mutilates 
a great part of socicty, and to multiply 
it, exempts the father of a family from a 
few contributions to the state. Misera- 
ble infatuation! Legislators! your blind- 
ness and your errors are more destructive 
than the pestilence! Its ravages acce- 
lerate the death of man; your folly pre- 
vents him being born. 

« The first step towards multiplying 
the number of proprietors, and under- 
mining that vast mass which has raised 
the grandeur of a few on the ruins of 
many, would be to abolish primogeni- 
ture, trusts, and uses, which appear to be 
expressly formed to diminish both the 
number of proprietors, and the popula- 
tion cf Europe. 

«© Another proper measure would be to 
atolish the succession of a daughter of the 
eldest son in preference to his brothers, 
in the case of a feud. This law origi- 
nated in the passions of a voluptuous 
queen, and whilst it transports property 
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into another family, it ruins very fre- 
quently a brother to enrich a stranger. 
The Voconian law probibited a female 
from inheriting, and modern Lurope, 
which has adopted the very errors of the 
Roman civil law, has yet abandoned its 
ancient principles so far, as to prefer, in 
some cases, the female to the male. 

*« The prehibition also of the power to 
alienate any family property, is another 
check to population, If the system of 
feuds be ever to be combined with the 
prosperitv ofa people, with the riches of 
a state, and the liberty of man, this sin- 
gle prohibition would be sufficient to ren- 
der it both pernicious and destructive. 
The supposed intrest of the prince would 
keepa certain portion of the country from 
passing into any other hands, because a 
feud could neither be sold, ceded on a 
perpetual rent, nor alienated. 

“© The most uncultivated land would 
often be the most productive for the state, 
it the laws which prohibit the alienation 
of feudal property had not deprived it of 
its necessary cultivation, which is always 
Janguid and never active unless united 
with the precicus rights of property. 
Much barren land would be also brought 
into a course of tillage, many labourers 
would become proprictors, and if go- 
vernment, by the abolition of this de- 
structive tenure, made a little sacrifice 
to public utility, it would be the first to 
reap an advantage from it. If it lost a 
trifling sum by the surrender of its feudal 
tights, it would be repaid a hundred 
times by the progress of population and 
agriculture, which are always in pro- 


pertion to the progress of property.” 


The whole distinction between 
real and personal property, is a 
vile remnant of the’feudal system, 
which occasions in this country 
much paternal injustice, niuch do- 
mestic bickering, much commercial 
fraud, much oppression of females. 
The minister of finance should reflect 
how infinitely more productive his 
legacy-taxcs and auction-duties 
would become, if real property, in- 
stead of passing entire and wavalued 
to the heir at law, were put up to 
the highest bidder for the purpose 
of ascertaining the sum to be dis. 
tributed, The natural inequality 
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which results from frugality, from 
industry, from exertion, from skill, 
deserves protection ; the reward of 
merit is a public duty and a public 
interest: but the artificial inequality 
which results from the privileges of 
primogeniture, and the privileges 
of real property, is a recompense 
of idleness, a protection of inutility, 
and a nursery of family-bullies, who 
use the very influence with which 
they are indulged by the state, to 
extort from the state, in favour of 
those younger brothers, of whose 
just portions they are the usurpers, 
an indemnity equivalent to the 
wrong. The wisest abridgement of 
the privilege of entail in England, 
would be to confine it to funded 
property, and tonoble birth. Only 
those, whose fortunes are patrioti- 
cally vested, that is, lent to the na~ 
tion, can have any claim to see their 
form of property privileged. No- 
bility is a part of the extant consti- 
tution, and cannot well be carried 
on without some annexation of pro- 
perty to the title: the entailable 
amount might be proportioned to 
the rank of peerage. 

Another of the very valuable 
chapters is the fifth of the seccnd 
bock: it discusses the inconveni- 
ences which result from the inalien- 
ability of ecclesiastical property. 
The simplest method of remedying 
here the analogous abuse, surely 
would be to allow the investment 
of stock in the name cf a parish : 
the glebe-lands niight then be sold 
by auction, and the proceeds funded. 
‘The consent of two thirds of the pa- 
rishioners in number and value, as 
for an inclosure-bill, would be an 
expedient preliminary precaution. 

Reasons against standing armies 
terminate Sir Richard Cieyton’s first 
volume. This is not a speculative 
question. Is my neighbour armed ? 
the statesman has to and if, 
yes: toarm too. 

The *second English volume o- 
pens with a chapter on Public In- 
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continence: it is justly observed, 
that libertinism is the constant at- 
tendant upon poverty; and that the 
richest nations, and the classes who 
are at their ease, are the most ex- 
emplary. A decline of morals proves 
a decline of wealth. Purity is a 
luxury. 

The eleventh chapter defends 
convineingly the unlimited liberty 
of the corn-trade. ‘The interests of 
the people are notoriously sacrificed 
to those of the farmer, wherever 
there are any restrictions. But in 
aristocratic governments, the land- 
owners ably and willingly combine 
to tax the consumers for the benefit 
ef the proprietors. Melon’s argu- 
ments for regulating the corn-trade 
have been repeated in this country 
by Sir James Steuart. Galiani, whose 
dialogues on the corn-trade have 
vivacity and merit, has refuted Me- 
lon no less victoriously thin Adam 
Smith has refuted Sir James Steuart. 

The twelfth and thirteenth chap- 
ters treat of the laws which impede 
the progress of agriculture ; “ex | 
enumerate many of those whic 
have resulted from the feudal sys- 
tem. 

In the fourteenth chapter, a topic 
is discussed, which was formerly a 
subject of complaint in this country, 
the excessive size of a metropolis. 
Experience has convinced the Eng- 
lish, that the complete division of 
labour which takes place in large 
accumulations of populousness, and 
the presence of great regular de- 
mand for every possible*form of 
supply, renders a vast town highly 
conducive to vast commercial pur- 

oses. It is the misfortune, not the 
felicity of Paris, that, not standing 
on a navigable river, it cannot do- 
mesticate several forms of prospe- 
- rity couneeted with maritime pur- 
suit. The seat of government, not 
being surrounded with opulent mer. 
chants, neither leans to the opinion 
nor receives the information of that 
class of men: its legislation and po- 
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lity is anti-commercial, and its com- 
mand of financial resource deficient. 
The industrious world, for reasons 
which Filangieri could in some de- 

ree detect in the chapter on public 
incontinence, have purer moral ten- 
dencies than classes whose means 
of maintenance are more difficult: 
hence the general or average mo- 
rality of any given metropolis is in- 
creased by its size, in whatever 
proportion productive industry is 
the cause of its populousness. 

Not only a great town is a great 
good; but clusters of houses are 
better than scattered cottages. Every 
concentration of men facilitates the 
division or wise distribution of la- 
bour. Ina village, one tid woman 
can keep a playing-school, as it is 
called, and take care of the children 
of seven or eight mothers, while 
they go into the field to weed, or 
set wheat. On the system of scat- 
tered cottages, the labour of each 
of these mothers would have been 
lost, and the old woman could not 
have earned a subsistence. Cot- 
tages teo can be more cheaply con- 
structed in groupes: one well wilk 
serve half a } om families. 

The fifteenth chapter proposes 
to render agriculture honourable. 
Where was it ever dishonoured ? 
Every one knows that agriculture 
is essential to the subsistence of 
complex society; and those who 
superintend the cultivation of a con- 
siderable area, have always ranked 
as high, or higher, than those who 
derive an equal income from other 
employments. It is not, we pre- 
sume, intended to make a sacred 
profession of turning over muck 
with a trident, or carrying swill to 
the pigs. he coarser operation 
of agriculture must always be aban« 
doned to those ainong the strong, 
whose labour can be hired cheapest 
and consequently to the lowegs 
class of every community. Agri- 
culture will always flourish in pro~ 
— to the demand for produce, 
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and is a consequence of the previous 
growth of those cities, which com- 
merce builds: with them it will 
every where extend, and on their 
declension, it will desert the soils 
won with difficulty from barren- 
hess, 

In this country the manufacturers 
of callico and pottery understand 
their business: they pro.luce a good 
aud a cheap article, not only sale- 
abie at home but abroad. The 
manufacturers of corn have not 
yet learnt their business: they pro- 
duce a good, but not a cheap arti- 
cle: it is saleable even at home, 
only in consequence’ of the pernici- 
ous monopoly given to them by 
the Jaw-da the domestic market. 
Tocultivate bad land is a great waste 
of capital and toil; only the fer- 
ule patches of the earth should be 
submitted .to the plough. If we 
can iiaport from Sicily and North 
America, cheaper and better wheat 
than we can grow, let us import it: 
nations, like individuals, do weil to 
buy where they can purchase cheap- 
est. Let capital Call labour seck an 
employment in which they can be 
useful: do not force them to goad 
on a tillage, wich the people are 
needlessly and heavily taxed to keejp 
in motion. Agricutture is over- 
valued in Great Britain by the 
Jaws; because the law-yivers are 
jand-holders. Jt is important to 
the prosperity of our colonies to 
abolish the burdensome corn-laws ; 
by suffering a free importation of 
their corn, we should tempt mary 
of our furiners to emigrate, and to 
trv in Canada and Guyana, the less 
Jaborious processes of rude society, 
and the profits of a husbandry rent. 
free. 

The sixteenth chapter treats of 
arts aud manufactures. Filangiers 


makes the same mistake as Adain 


Smith, and sup poses agriculture to 
precede commerce in the natural 
progress of opulence. Whereas 
igwns begin to arise in pastoral 





countries, and agriculture succeeds 
to the grewth of towns. Agricul~ 
ture has no where been the cause, 
but every where the effect of high 
prosperity. 

In this chapter (p. 86.) it is re- 
comunended to bestow honourable 
distinctions on those who excel in 
arts and manufactures. This is to 
the purpose. Bestow honourable 
distinctions on those whe ercel, 
whether in agriculture, which is 
one of the arts and manufactures, 
or in brewing, which is another, or 
in making table-cloths, which is a 
third. ‘The social precedence, the 
legal privileges, attached in Eng- 
land to the title of esgudre might 
conveniently be made the recom- 
pense of agricultural conspicuity, 
and allotted by the vote of the pro- 
vincial boards of agriculture. ‘The 
arts exercised in cities might ob- 
tain some analogous distinction ; 
the literary classes and professions 
are beginning to receive knighthood 
as a deceration of this description : 
formerly they coveted doctorship. 
‘To hovour the excellent individual 
is always proper: but to honour 
peculiarly che egricultural occupa- 
tion is, as Mr. Burke justly hints 
in his letter to the Duke of Bedford, 
an inversion of pood sense. 
~ Inhis seventeenth chapter Filan- 
viert calls comuierce, the cradle 
of conquerors; the translation is 
correct berzaglio det conguislator! ; 
but we cannot discover the fituess 
of the epithet. In his nincteenth 
chapter, he declares for the impor- 
tant system of abolishing all custom- 
house duties on imperiations or ex- 
portations: and he recommends a 
treaty for the general freedom of 
commerce and indasiry between ail 
the Kuropean powers. We have no 
doubt that a general’ abolition of 
custom duties would be an advan- 
tage to Great Britain especially, 
aud to mankind at large: the con- 
sumer, who are the greater num- 
ber, and whose interests ought 
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therefore in all cases to be predo- 
minantly considered, would find all 
their wants supplied at a much 
cheaper rate. The rent of fixed 
property is the fittest fund of tax- 
ation: all else should be free as air. 

An important chapter is the 
twenty-second, which recommends 
the conceding of an unlimited free- 
dom of trade to all colonial -depen- 
dencies, 

The chapters on taxation are not 
the best. Filangieri is an adherent 
of the physiocratic system; and ob- 
jects | weil to indirect taxes; but 
when he attempts to prove that di- 
rect taxes shvuld be levied not on 
the gross produce, but on the net 
produce of land, he introduces a 
basis of difficult ascertainment. 
Surely a tax on rent is the simplest 
approximation to an equitable di- 
rect assessment of fixed property : 
yet, if net produce be the rule of 
estimate, the whole city of Naples 
would go scot-free. A dissertation 
on luxury, which is idly subdi- 
vided into active and passive, ter- 
minates the second book, and the 
second volume both of the Italian 
and of the English edition. 

The omissions of the translation 
are unimportant, and rather respect 
introductory and recapitulatory pa- 
ragraphs than topics of investigation. 
A few notes are abbreviated, and 
some have been added. Many pas- 
sages of Greek writers, which in the 
Italian edition were only referred to, 
or given in a Latin interpretation, 
are here printed at length, and in 
the original language. Not only 
for these useful attentions, is the 
British public indebted to the good 
taste and erudition of Sir Richard 
Clayton, but for the general pro- 
priety and excellence of his tran- 
siation, which is fair and polished, 
fluent and graceful, easy and ele- 
gant, and resembles those portraits 
of the good painters, which preserve 
a striking likeness, yet embellished 
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by every imperceptible variation 
from the original contour. 

For the third; fourth, and fifth 
volumes of Filangieri’s work, which 
treat of crimes and punishments, we 
see no strong reason to be anxious. 
The sixth volume treats of educa- 
tion and public instruction ; and 
contains speculations, which though 
not worthy of complete confidence, 
deserve further dissemination. The 
seventh volume continues to inves- 
tigate the best methods of diffusing 
information; .and suggests several 
institutions analogous to our recent 
metropolitan lecture-rooms, as re- 
quiring to be superadded to the ex- 
tant schools and universities ; among 
others a college for fine art is re- 
commended. The eighth volume 
treats of the reformation of religion, 
and recommends the institution of 
illuminated socicties, analogous to 
the mysteries of the ancients, which 
should distribute the requisite preli- 
mivary instruction, and methodize 
the new vernacular ritual, in a pri- 
vate manner, and before select aud 
trustworthy auditors, until the ful- 
ness of time be come for divulging 
the secret worship, and throwing 
off the veil of preparatory conceal- 
ment. 

Filangieri next undertakes to dis- 
cuss the preconceptions essential to 
the idea of a perfect religion. He 
decides that Christianity ought to be 
its basis, but that eternal torment 
and inexpiable guilt ought not to be 
predicated of short-lived fallible 
mortals. Hostile alike to fanaticism 
and to impiety, he dissuades the in- 
culcation of mystical doctrines, and 
recommends the ins itution of pom- 
pous worship and solemn festivals. 
That veneration so piously shown 
in catholic countries, to the illus< 
trious or sainted dead, he wishes te 
see extended to all the real benefac- 
tors of suciety: but is for rejecting 
as fabulous the supernatural events 
en to the heroes of the sevee 
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ral legends. The public instructors 
would thus, he thinks have only 
truth to inculcate, and only useful 
duties to perform; and the ecclesi- 
astical salaries would become a con- 
venient appendage to literary la- 
bourers, to medical practitioners, 
to poets, artists, and philosophers. 
Such at least is the outline of the 
system, which may be gathered 
from its finished portion. ‘The ninth 
volume was wholly to have evolved 
it; but of this only a preliminary 
sketch had been given to the prin- 
ter at the time of the author’s death. 
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Let us hope that as a city in Cams 
pania was set apart of old, for real- 
izing the imaginary republic of 
Plato ; so in this same district, the 
modern world may one day see real- 
ized the institutions of her native 
philosopher. What purer atonement 
can the conquerors of Neapolitan in- 
dependence make to the inhabitants 
of the subject-territory for the 
wrongs and hardships of war, than 
to new-model their laws by the pre- 
cepts of their favourite compatriot 
Filangieri. 


Art. V. Letiers on the Modern History and Pelitical Aspect of Europes exhibiting the 
Nature, Causes, and probable Consequences of the grand Contest between Great Britain 
and France, and ihe jolitical Circumstances of the different Nations which compose the. 
Luropean System. With an Investigation of the Political and Commercial Importance 
Egypt, and the Consequences that might result from the Annexation of that Country to the 
Dominions of France. Illustrated with Historical and Geographical Observations. B: 
Joun Bictann, Author of Letters on the Study and Use of History. Second Edition, 
revised and adapted to the present State of Exurofie. 8vo. pp. 379. 


THIS writer is already known by 
Letters on Natural History, which 
have a pious and meritorious ten- 
dency ; and by Essays on Various 
Subjects, which were noticed in our 
last volume. 

‘These speculations relate to the 
present state of Europe, and endea- 
vour to iinpress the idea that it is by 
10 means alarming for this country; 
and that, whatever strides French 
power may have made on the ¢.-ati- 
neut, our naval superiority will con- 
tinue to secure not merely our in- 
dependence, but our empire. Vi- 
aits of condolence, although conso- 
latory, may be superfluous: of this 
kind is much of the common-place 
conversation dispersed through the 
Jctters of Mr. Bigland, 

I, The first letter is introductory, 
and acknowledges the uncertainty 
Of political conjecture, (to borrow 
the author's pleonasm), and the ya- 
nity of specalative prophesy. 

if. Tt: + second letter divides Fu- 
rope. iw three primary forces, 
Vraige, Russia, and Briain; aud 





somewhat too contemptuously flings 
Austria, Prussia, and Sweden, inte 
the class of secondary and depend- 


.ent powers. The proper counter- 


poise for France would be a conso- 
lidation of Germany under a repub- 
lican constitution, at the expence 
beth of the Prussian and Austrizn 
dynasties. Nothing but the reunion 
ef a} the provinces speaking the 
Dutch dialects under one sovereign 
force can enable what was the Ger- 
man empire to recover its Kuropean 
importence. This useful revolution 
once accomplished, Germany would 
become the competitress of France 
for the sovereiguty of Italy, and 
would succeed in repelling the 
French to the Rhine. Such changes 
are thought about, and written about, 
in Germany ; they might have been 
facilitated and accelerated by olfer- 
ing Hanover asa place of assemblage 
to the triends of union ; by realizing 
there trial by jury, elective land- 
states, and unlicensed printing ; and 
by diseussing in our parliament 
anew those. questions of representas 


























tion and constitution which have not 
taught France to be free, but which 
taught her to desire it. Mr. Bigland 
has quite a diilerent point of view: 
he proses about the danger of revo- 
lutions at a time when it is for the 
interest of his country to promote 
them every where. Experience has 
proved, that Great Britain ought to 
have encouraged instead of check- 
ing the early revolutionary fanati- 
cism of Europe. France would then 
have overrun, in 1790, all Germany 
and all Italy; and would have con- 
ferred on each country a represeitt.- 
tive constitution of government. 
Under such a constitution, both 
these countries would have assumed 
a maintainable independence at the 
accession of Bonaparte. The advice 
of Mr. Burke, so fatally listened to, 
by parliament first, and finally, by 
the country, is not merely to be be- 
wailed, but to be reversed. 

III. The third letter contains re- 
marks on the negro commonwealth 
of San Domingo. He overrates the 
importance of the change. If the 
whites are wholly exterminated, the 
country will be rebarbarized to the 
African stage of rudeness, and the 
negroes will there breed and sell the 
slaves requisite in the contiguous 
islands. 

IV. and V. These are common 
yslaces about British commerce. 

VI. The house of Austria is the 
theme of this letter. The sooner 
that house evacuates Germany the 
better: let it shift its court to Buda, 
or Belgrade; make the Hungarian 
dialect its language, and the Hunga- 
rian nation its country ; and extend 
itself commensurately with its force 
along the north of Greece. The 
sovereigns of that house have never 
possessed the love of their people: 
and have frittered away a strength 
valuable to Europe by neglecting its 
beneficent application, 

VIL. Prussia is next dissected. 
Whatever grievances we may have 
to urge against Prussia, they ought 
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always to haye been borne in si'ence. 
This was the power for us to court, 
for us to strengthen. It may yet 
become a barrier against the north. 
ern aggrandizement of France. It 
might have been rendered so alrea- 
dy, if Mr. Pitt would have disposed 
of Holland in 1787 in favour of that 
court, and if he would have givea 
Hanover in 1793 to preserve its con- 
nection with the coalition. 

Italy is considered. There is ng 
hope for Italy but as a consequence 
of the previous emancipation of 
Germany. 

IX. and X. Spain and Portugal. 
The author anticipates a transfer of 
the courts of these two countries into 
South America, and a subjugation 
of the European provinces by France. 
Great Britain ought to solicit in her 
treaty of peace with Spain, for the 
liberty of trading directly to South 
America, instead of landing her 
goods at Cadiz. ‘This would occa- 
sion the setilement of Irish Catholic 
merchants in all the ports of South 
America, and a consequent infusion 
of British habits and tendencies, 
which would greatly increase the 
practical consumption of her manu- 
factures. 

XI. The reasons which must 
eventually predispose strong colo- 
nies to separate from the mother 
country are here enumerated. In 
our opinion, a federal union might 
have been maintained between Greet 
Britain and North America. By 
admitting two or three deputies from 
each province, in proportion to its 
populousness, to sit and vote in the 
British house of commons; by scat~ 
tering peerages among the great 
land-owners of the nation; by pen- 
sioning the christian teachers of all 
denominations, and thus effecting a 
co-establishment of all sects; by 
substituting, to the custom-house 
regulations, and to the monopoly- 
svstem, a general tax onrents; the 
allegiance of the country might 
have been voluntarily retained, gr 
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recovered, even at an advanced pe- 
riod of the civil war. 

' XII. Russia. A pacific policy is 
wisely recommended to this coun- 
try. We add, it should relinquish, 
in favour of Sweden and of Prussia, 
such tracts of bordering territory as 
can more quickly be brought into a 
pro:luctive state by that omnipresent 
spirit of administration which pre- 
vails in petty states. We add more- 
over, it should prefer a southern to 
a northern metropolis; and should 
station the seat of sovereignty on 
one of the great rivers which fall 
into the Black Sea. It is folly to 
waste the labour, the demand, the 
circulation, occasioned by the con- 
tiguity of a metropolis, on the in- 
coercible sterility of arctic ice, when 
it can be called forth in propitious 
climates and fertile areas. 

XIII. Denmark is so well govern- 
ed, that one wishes to see its terri- 
tory increased. Surely a decorous 
method of ridding this country of 
Hanover would have been to ex- 
change it with Denmark for Iceland 
and Greenland. These appendages 
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to Canada would look well in the 
map ; and they could not be seized 
by the French at the beginning of 
every war, and be thus made instru- 
ments for extorting the restoration 
of an equivalent British conquest. 
XIV. XV. XVI. Egypt. We 
have said so much of the African 
Holland in our notice of Leibnitz’s 
Memoir, (Vol. II. p. 306), that we 
shall not repeat the argument. Mr. 
Bigland differs in opinion from us, 
and pursues his scheme of reasoning 
through three successive letters. 
Heeren has written a good tract on 
the colonization of Egypt by Rus- 
sia. 
The Appendix contains a gene- 
ral view of Europe. Like the rest 
of the work, it gives little specific 
advice, little definite speculation. 
Distinctness of contour is charac- 
teristic of the better sort of ideas; 
the vague and imprecise is here’ too 
prevalent. The work displays regu- 
far information, correctness of dic- 
tion, fluency of style, civility of 
manner, ease of composition, and 
habits of quotidian speculation. 


Art. VI. 42 Enquiry into the Principles of Civil and Military Subordination. 
~ by Joun Macpianmiv, Esg. Svo. pp. 528. 


IN our preceding yolume p. 247 
was noticed at large an Enquiry into 
the System of Wational Defence 
composed by the author of this work. 
His mind seems to haye been form- 
éd in some speculative society of the 
northern philosophers, which dis- 
cusses every thing in abstractions, 
and relies for every form of know- 
ledge on its syllogisms; which is 
content with general inference in. 
stead of specific advice ; and which 
expects, with a very superficial re- 

ard on authority or on experience, 
to evolve sound theories of military 
might, colonial policy, and interior 
regulation, Alas! the intellectual 
discipline of the schools can by its 
very nature regulate only the edu- 
cated, and the subtilized. Men 
may be machines ; but they are not 


machines of which the mass is moved 
by opinion: the inert croud obeys 
more inherent and incoercible laws. 
Tp human conduct, there is much of 
instinct; that is of behaviour result- 
ing from internal inferences which 
have never been translated into 
words: there is much of traditional 
habit; thatis of behaviour resulting 
from external inferences which have 
never been translated into words: 
and there is much of necessitation ; 
that is of behaviour resulting from _ 
local transient circumstance, from 
present experience ; overall which 
causes of conduct the philosopher. 
has no controul. Something, how- 
ever, is always gained by the ratio- 
cinations of the metaphysician ; they 
influence the volitions of the autho- 
ritative classes; and, in mqments 
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of calm and equipoise, give that 
gentle impulse, which, in its conse- 
quences, reverses the current of 
human affairs. 

This Enquiry is divided into four 
parts. The first treats of natural 
subordination, or of that which arises 
among mankind, independently of 
positive institutions. Those circum- 
stances are considered which give 
rise to inequalities ; and the investi- 
gation is attempted whether the 
human race can be reduced to a 
perfect level; what are the insur- 
mountable limits of individual am- 
bition ; whether any extant distinc- 
tions can be stationary ; or whether 
ai ag in growth or in declension 

e the universal condition of exist- 
ence. 

The: second part examines the 
effects of natural subordination on 
the happiness of communities ; and 
endeavours to ascertain the con- 
nection between the more important 
Jaws and consequences of natural 
subordination, and the more pre- 
valent desires and sentiments and 
wants of the civilized man. ; 

The third part treats of artificial 
subordination, or of that which arises 
among mankind in consequence of 
governmental establishments. Po- 
sitive institutions, according to our 
author, are more efficacious in pre- 
venting evil than in doing good; 
and are rather to be classed with 
remedial than with cordial applica- 
tions. Those principles of a hu- 
man constitution, those circum- 
stances in the condition of man, 
which lay the foundation either for 
the commission or the redress of in- 
juries are enumerated ; and the ex- 
pedients are criticized which have 
hitherto been devised for the impe- 
diment of oppression and the aboli- 
tion of injustice, 

The fourth part chiefly treats of 
military subordination. ‘This seems 
to be the author’s favourite topic ; 
it is here that he pours forth all the 
yesources of ingenuity, here that he 
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displays all the competency of his 
science, here that he hazards all the 
schemes of his invention. The topic 
is important; the British military 
system is capable of great improve- 
ment; the parliamentary orators 
have not the courage to say, we 
must seek officers in the ranks, and 
open all the gates of advancement to 
merit, however humbly situate ;”” it 
remains for the literary order to sup- 
ply the want of senatorial sincerity. 
We shallselect from achapter which 
treats of the effects of British Martial 
Law on Military Subordination a cu- 
rious passage. 

« BUT we have seen that three con- 
ditions are necessary to procure well quat 
lified officers for the army or for any other 
public employment: it is necessary, first, 
that the laws should provide competent 
electors; secondly, that the laws should 
ascertain the necessary qualifications of 
the candidates; and thirdly, that the 
laws should hold out sufficient rewards 
to bring forward candidates properly 
qualified, Ifany of these conditions are 
omitted, it does not appear the nation 
can have security that any. part of those, 
who are appointed to commissions in the 
army, shall be capable of performing 
their respective duties, It is therefore 
to be considered how far the Martial 
Law, which ai present regulates the mi- 
litary affairs of Great Britain, provides. 
for these conditions. 

“© 1. The requisite qualifications for 
an oflicer are in no respect specified by 
law; and the consequences of this omis- 
sion, in lessening the chance of procuring 
competent officers, have been already 
stated. 

“ 2, Electors for chusing military of- 
ficers are certainly provided by the laws 
and usages of Great Britain, tor no com- 
mission is left unoccupied from the want 
of some persons entitled to the patron- 
age. But in what manner these elec- 
tors periorm their duties, and how far 
they are capable of performing them to 
any good purpose are different conside- 
rations, 

“ The right of election to commissions 
in one part of the army, in the Militia, 
is vested in the Lords Lieutenant of 
Counties, persons who, any one will al. 
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Jow without argument, are whelly in- 
competent to decide on the qualifications 
requisite for a military officer, or to apply 
the proper tests for eliciting information 
with regard to the possession of these 
qualifications. I am at present far from 
questioning the ability of the Lords 
Lieutenant in other respects: but if a 
man knows the use of no more formida- 
ble weapon than a carving kuife; if he 
‘neither comprehends the use nor even 
the mechanism ofa single military ma- 
neeuvre; if he must apply to the drill- 
serjeant to know how a company of men 
can change their front, without shoving 
and jostling each other into utter con- 
fusion; ifat the same time he is equally 
ignorant of the more important duties of 
a soldier, as of those less duiies which 
have been mentioned: how is it pes- 
sible that such a man should be compe- 
tent to appreciate the requisite qualifi- 
Cations ot a military officer? 

“The electors, or rather the elector 

rovided for that part of the army which 

1s termed the Regular Army, 1s much 
better qualified for the task. This elec- 
tion is nominally vested in the King, but 
virtually in the Commander in Chief, 
who must be supposed to be well con- 
versant with military affairs. But un- 
fortunately other circumstances render 
this provision of no avail. Although the 
Commander in Chief may be very well 
qualified’ to appreciate the qualifications 
of candidgies for commissions, yet he 
cannot possibly turn his discriminating 
talents to any good account, if he can 
command no leisure ta examine into the 
qualifications of the candidates, The 
British Commander in Chief, however, 
is necessarily immersed in a mass of bu- 
siness which has no connection with the 
election of officers: but had he no other 
duty but this to perform, the talents and 
activity of no one man upon earth are ca- 
pable of execuiing it to that perfection 
which the good of the public service re- 
quires. No one individual could pos. 
sibly undertake to examine into the qua- 
lifications of jhe number of officers, which 
the present state of the British force re- 
quires to be continually appointed. 

“«* But the Commander in Chief is sub- 
jected to none of these uneasinesses. Nei- 
ther law nor usage call upon him to ex- 
amine into the qualifications of those on 
whom he bestows commissions; and cons 


sequently no such examination ever 
takes place. 

** Although the laws direct no enquiry 
to be made into the qualifications of the 
candidates, were it the practice to cast 
lots among them, the public might some- 
times have an equal chance of having 

roperly qualified officers appointed. 
Bat by means of the tests usually em- 
ployed to guide the choice of the elec- 
tors, even this chance is removed; and 
while there are many public offices which 
men murmur to see filled by ill-qualified 
persons, no one expects a military cfhcer, © 
on first receiving his commission, to be 
competent to the duties of his station. 

‘© The Commander in Chief, as any 
other man would do in his situation, gives 
away the commissions to those, or the 
friends of those who have formed some 
claim onhis favour. At other tintes he 
allows the commissions to be sold to such 
as are desirous and able to purchase 
them. That the possession of money or 
interest aflords no probability that the 
owner also possesses either one descrip- 
tion of skill and dexterity or another, we 
have already seen: but from the con- 
sequences of this mode of election there 
are many chances againt the military of- 
ficers thus chosen being properly quali- 
fied. Those who have neither interest 
nor money, and who have to make their 
way in the world by their own exertions, 
quality themselves for other professions 
in which their talents may give them 
some chance of succeeding: while those 
who have interest or money save thems 
selves the labour of acquiring qualifica- 
tions, which they know to be altogether 
unnecessary to their success. A selec- 
tion of properly qualified persons cannot 
therefore be made from among the can- 
didates who present themselves. 

** Such are the modes of electing of- 
ficers which usage has sanctioned in the 
regular army, In the militia the same 
modes guide the choice of the Lords 
Lieutenant, who find the distribution of 
commissions a most convenient way of 
establishing their family influence over 
the parliamentary elections, without 
wasting their private fortunes. The 
laws, indeed, with a zeal which we have 
hitherto in vain looked for, interpese to 
give some directions with regard to the 
election of militia officers: but unfortu, 
nately these directions instead of mgnd- 
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ing, only make the matter worse. The 
law, which enacts that the officers of the 
militia shall be taken from among those 
who possess a certain rent-roll in the 
county where each regiment is raised, 
only takes a precaution, which here was 
certainly superfluous, to preclude the pos- 
sibility, of the candidates who offer 
themselves being properly qualified. It 
formally excludes from the competition 
all those who might have been ipduced 
to acquire some military qualifications 
with the view of attracting the attention 
of a patron; and admits to it only those 
who from their easy circumstances, and 
personal influence, can have no cause 
whatever to undertake that labour. 
Finding that these men of easy fortunes 
were not very willing to avail themselves 
of this privilege, the legislature has of 
late greatly modified this burlesque re- 
gulation. 

“© 3. However great the rewards at- 
tached to commands in the army might 
be made, they could have no effect in at- 
tracting candidates properly qualified, 
so long as officers are appointed in the 
manner we have seen. Those who 
have neither money nor interest would 
still be prevented trom acquiring the re- 
quisite qualifications, by the despair of 
turning them to advantage: those who 
had either money or interest would 
equally neglect to acquire qualificatious 
which they know to be superfluous. 

“From these observations it appears 
that the laws and usages, by which the 
election of military officers is at present 
regulated in Great Britain, not only afford 
no provision for securing the compe- 
tency of those officers at the period of 
their appointment, but have a direct 
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tendency to preclude every chance of 
their being competent at that period. 
But we have seen that Military Subordi- 
nation must necessarily be ineffectual, or 
according to a more common expression, 
must be at an end, while those who com- 
mand, and on whom most depends, are 
incapable of executing the duties of their 
station.” 

This author discovers more acute- 
ness than reading, more reading 
thanexperience. A certain steamy 
exuberance of argument overspreads 
his book. A methodical subdividing 
hair-splitting fibrous manner attracts 
or supplies the expansive force 
which ramities every topic so exten- 
sively. Yet with too much of the 
systematic aud of the metaphysical, 
with a formality almost pedantic, 
and an expatiation almost tedious, 
there are new and valuable counsels 
in the book, especially, we think, 
in its fourth segment. Among of- 
ficers of the army it will no doubt 
find ee, critics, and will 
contribute, by the discussions it is 
adapted to provoke, to rectify many 
a theoretical and many a practical 
error. Les Romains, says the Mare- 
chal de Saxe, se sont fait de la 
guerre une étude et une méditation 
continelle: tls ont toujours renoncé 
a leurs usages, st-tot givils en ont 
trouvé de meilleurs; differens en 
cela des autres peuples gwils ent 
vaincus pendant plusteurs siécles, sans 
que ceux-ci atent songé a se corriger. 


Art. VII. 4 Plan for Recruiting and Improving the Situation of the British Army. 
From the Letters of Commentarivs. 8vo. pp. 182. 


THESE letters are prolix; but 
they contain good sense: they treat 
in turn of the volunteers, the militia, 
the cavalry, the artillery, the foot- 
guards, the veteran battalions, the 
rank of officers, the national army, 
the military councils, the rewards, 
the punishments, the dress, the ac- 
complishments, the discipline, in 
short, every thing but the health of 
the soldiery, as far as concerns the 
primary organization of ap army. 


_ Theauthor, whose assumed name 
is Commentarius, blames the volun- 
teer system in the same contemptu- 
ous tone as Mr. Windham. In our 
opinion, -it was an essential, and 
therefore, a wise preliminary mea- 
sure to a general armament of the 
people. ‘lhe levy-in-mass bill is a 
skilful effort in military legislae 
tion. 

Thesecond letter, which discusses 
the absurdity of our present mijitia 
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system, a contrivance, we believe, 
of the Earl of I.iverpool, contains 
many valid remarks and curious 
facts. For instance: 

«© THE Militia is so much prejudiced 
against the Army, that it openly objects 
to, and absolutely refuses to receive half- 
pay officers into its service. Perhaps if the 
grounds of these objections were inquired 
into, they would not appear altogether ho- 
nourable to the promoters. I have known 
some young gentlemen fail in their direct 
applications for appointments in the Mili- 
tia, and afterwards some of them have 
succeeded by applying tc army-brokers. At 
this present time several Jews have Militia 
Commissions to dispose of; from whom 
Ensigncies are to be had for thirty guineas 
each, and Lieutezancies for fifty; this is 
that immaculate establishment, and whose 
particularities excite surprize, not admira- 
tion,” 


The fifth letter treats of the foot- 
guards. The constitution ought 
surely to tolerate no such institu- 
tion: all those nations which have 
elevated crack regiments to the head 
of their military, and have conferred 
higher pay, finer clothes, aid simi- 
Jar privileges, on certain soldiers 
appointed to mag the sovereign 
personages, have found in such 
crack regiments the cashierers of 
their dynasties, and the usurpers of 
their public offices. The honour of 
guarding the prince ought to be 


Yotatory among all the regiments of- 


the nation. The total dissolution of 
this most formidable body is (page 
33) wisely recommended. 

The seventh letter attacks the 
system of purchasing into the ser- 
vice. The rich of every country 
are necessarily the less hardy and 
*more effeminate class: it is not casy 
to devise a grosser absurdity than 
selling to such persons the privilege 


of defending the country. Real dan- 


ger is approaching, there must be 
no more playing at soldicrs. 
The following statement, if accu- 
rate, afiords topic for reflection: 
«Within the last five years, 50,571 men 
were lost to the service by deaths and de- 
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sertions; the number of deaths were 27,585, 
and that of desertion amounted to 22,986. 
The last is the production of that pretty 
system of recruiting the Army, called crimp- 
ing, which the late ministry would have 
transmitted invariably to posterity. The 
first must be the result of inquiry, to ascer- 
tain how so many deaths could happen in 
the time. According to the returns of the 
killed and wounded (which veracity is not 
doubted) very few have fallen : well then, 
in what manner could 27,585 fall off in five 
years? suppose we omit the year there had 
been fighting, and count upon those (the 
two latter) in which there had been none, 
calculation will approach the nearer to the 
truth. In 1804, the deaths amounted to 
7239. In 1805, to 48]4; these at an 
average for one year, shew a falling off of 
6026: all those are supposed natural deaths. 
Course the registers of all the parishes in 
England, and a number will not appear in 
proportion to this falling off. The blame 
cannot be laid altogether on the West In- 
dies, when we take a view of the number of 
troops there, and those sent there within the 
said two years; what then must be the 
cause? ‘The fact is, of this GOOO men that 
die yearly, unattacked by either sword, pes- 
tilence, or famine, 4000 are occasioned by 
ill treatment, and severe punishments ; and 
thus between a bad system of recruiting, in- 
difference, and otherwise, 10,114 men fall 
off yearly.” 


A pernicious advice is given in 
the seventeenth letter (p. 146) to 
supersede in rank those officers who 
leave debts in the towns where they 
have been quartered. Military rank 
is to be the reward of military merir, 
not of probity or frugality, or opu- 
lent birth : these may be private exe 
cellencies, but have notiing to do 
with the military virtues. In the 
regulation of an army, singleness of 
view should be preserved: it is no- 
thing to the purpose— How will such 
a regulation operate on property, or 
morals, or religion ?—but only, Will 
it promote the gaod of the service ? 

These letters abound with just 
censures, and show the necessity of 
referring to some military council 
theentire re-construction ofour stra- 
tegic system, We must not omit tg 
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mention, however, thatthelanguage markably, and, in many cases, ludi- 


and style of this author are most re- 


crou sly incorrect. 


Arr. VIII. Remarks on the Earl of Selkirk’s Observations on the Present State of the 
Highlands of Scotland, with a View of the Causes and probable Consequences of Emi- 


gration. 8vo0. pp. 353. 


THE Earl of Selkirk’s book on 
Emigration was noticed in our 
fourth volume, p 232: we express- 
ed much sympathy of opinion with 
his lordship, as far as respects the 
expediency of encouraging and fa- 
cilitating the expatriation of the su- 
perfluous poor; although we see lit- 
tle merit in that part of his scheme 
which endeavours to perpetuate be- 
yond the Atlantic the peculiar te- 
nures of property usual among the 
Scotch highlanders. 

This author is hostile to the very 
principle of emigration : he endea- 
vours to shew, that the Farl of Sel- 
kirk neither reasons nor acts patri- 
otically in giving countenance and 
aid to the settlers on Prince Edward's 
Island. He does not forbid Scotch- 
men to marry, or Scotchwomen to 
lie in, but he would have all their 
children stay at home and thrive at 
home. He would have commerce 
flourish in the~ Highlands, where 
there is no population to consume 
imports, no mineral or vegetable 
growth to supply exports, no navi- 
gable rivers, no thoroughfare, no 
convenient emporium. He would 
have manufactures flourish in the 
Highlands, agriculture flourish in 
the Highlands; in short, for his own 
dear native country he would bespeak 
a new soiland a new sun. Employ- 
ment cannot be localized at the plea- 
sure of every pamphiletcer. The 
streams of the Highlands may be 
adapted for the construction of 
mills; and flour could, perhaps, be 
ground there cheaper than near Lon- 
don; but there are few additional 
forms of prosperity which can be do- 
mesticated in the Highlands with a 
rational chance of duration. The Ca- 
Jedonian canal is a noble effort of 
governmental patronage, and may 


probably direct much shipping into 
a new course: from transit and traf- 
fick result towns; from towns, the 
market essential to the refinement of 
agriculture. Between Fort William 
and Inverness the canal banks will 

become, we trust, the seat of a 
thronging population. * Elsewhere 
there is little chance of ameliora- 
tion. 

. This author reasons in a dissatis- 
factory manner: he avoids to ac- 
knowledge that the home market for 
Jabour always obtains the preference 
on equal terms; and consequently, 
that the disemployed, the unneces- 
sary, the superfluous poor, will 
alone be seen to withdraw. Their 
stay would not create an additional 
demand for labour; it would only 
diminish the share and the recom- 
pence of those labourers they leave 
behind ; their retreat does not injure, 
it serves their compatriots. 

Public opinion should pronounce 
itself with some harshness against 
those men who are conspiring to so- 
licit laws about em‘gration, to obli- 
terate our great charter, to make a 
prison of our country, and to declare 
the ocean impassable. The tyrants 
would tether us, iike asses, to our na- 
tive fields; would deerade us to the 
stationary vitality of oysters; would 
deprive us of the prerogative of loco- 
motion, and condemn us to vegetate 
an:l rot, as trees do in the wood, on 
the very soil on which we sprang.’ 
Libellers of your country, do you 
think its condition so tolerable 
that penalties are requisite to com- 
pel residence? Let us be thankful 
that there are mare who benevolent- 
ly value its advantages, and who are 
eager to diffuse them, by carrying 
to distant shores the pattern and the 
practice of the same mannersand law & 
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Art. IX. Light Letters to the Earl of Selkirk. 8vo. 


THE whole population of Scot- 
land barely amounts to 1,600,000 
persons ; and of these an inferior 
proportion reside in the Highlands. 
As the means of maintenance are 


there incapable of great or speedy - 


increase, it often happens that four 
or five thousand persons emigrate in 
@ year, either as recruits for the 
army, or as colonists for Canada. 
If the same thing was to happen in 
any English district of equal extent 
and populousness, and it does hap- 
pen in Dorsetshire, nobody would 
notice #. The sea-ports are expect- 
ed to drain men from the interior, 
and to furnish foreign occupation 
for these who are superfluous at 
home. But Scottish vanity and na- 
tionality is so ludicrously excessive, 
that the removal of 800 persons, col- 
lected here and there among the 
supernumeraries of the Highlands, 
is treated as a national event, and 
discussed with all the solemnity of 
an historical catastrophe. In Au- 
gust, 1803, Lord Selkirk transplanted 
three cargoes of men to Prince Ed- 
ward’s Toland; and there are already 
as many books about it, as if men 
were not gifted with loco-motion, 
but had hitherto grown like trees 
and oysters. 

When a regiment of soldiers is 
raised in the Highlands, no one af- 


fects to think the men will be miss- 
ed: why should the removal of an 
equal number do harm, because a 
larger proportion of the female and 
of the middle-aged are included in 
the colony ? Younger prentices soon 
replace the elders who run away: 
surely other wash-women and other 
dram-sellers will soon acquire the 
arts and occupations of the female 
fugitives: even if a preacher should 
have retired, another preacher can 
be found. Whatever . stationary 
means of maintenance the Highlands 
afford, will all be always provided 
with the necessary busy bodies. The 
rest of the population is superfluous 
there. 

We wish these northern near- 
sighted villagers would acquire a 
point of view more comprehensive 
than that of a parish-clerk; and 
would not affect to confound the 
dispersion of some neighbours with 
the destinies of an empire. Lord 
Selkirk had instruction to communi- 
cate likely to be useful to future emi- 
grants; but his commentators have - 
nothing to communicate, but that 
they have the prejudices of land- 
lubbers, and disapprove travelling ; 
and this they do with a bigotry of 
zeal, as if they aspired to abolish the 
fiftieth article of magna-charta. 





Art. X. Considerations on the Late Treaties between Great Britain and Russia, Austriay 
and Sweden. With an Appendix. S8vo. pp. 80. 


THESE Considerations are both 
eloquent and argumentative; but to 
those who have read the Inquiry 
into the State of the Nation, they 
offer little novelty, as they com- 
ment the Jate Treaties of Confede- 


Art. XI. Brief Examination into the Increase of the Revenue, Commerce, and Navigas 
tion, during the Administration of the Right Hon. Mr. Pitt ; with Allusions to some of the 


racy in a similar hostile manner. 

The criticisms are acute, and will 
instruct the future diplomatist. The 

iia are reprinted in an appen- 
ix. 





principal Events which occurred in that Period, and a Sketch of Mr. Pitt's Character, 
By the Right Hon, Georce Rose, Af. P. 8vo. pp. 110. 


MR. PITT is likely to remain all ministers of finance; the man who 


patil the world’s end the greatest of 


has levied on his country the largest 

















ROSE'S BRIEF EXAMINATION OF THE REVENUE, &c. 


gum of contribution. No nation so 


rich as Britain can for millenniums ’ 


arise to supply another opportunity : 
and this country is too much ex- 
hausted to bear a repetition of the 
operation. Could a population suf- 
ficiently wealthy be found, there 
must be a duration of sway in the 
minister to render his exaction effi- 
cacious, and a pretence for his ex- 

enditure to render the exaction to- 
ferable, which are of most difficult 
combination ; so that the chances 
are infinite against the rise of a fu- 
ture rival. Other pumps drain wells 
to fill pails and pitchers ; he, like a 
steam engine, empties rivers to flood 
canals. So colossal is Mr. Pitt’s ex- 
cellence as a financier, that none 
but himself can be his parallel. 

But to the character of a great mi- 
nister, which Mr. Rose arrogates for 
his patron or his pupil, much more 
is requisite than greedy powers of 
suction. The money withdrawn from 
the people must be expended on 
some national purpose, with a skill 
and an efficacy proportioned to its 
magnitude. What has Mr. Pitt done 
for his country, but burdened it? 
The union with Ireland is his only 
meritorious measure disconnected 
with taxation. 

The domestic interests of the 
country were grievously compro- 
mised by Mr. Pitt’s conduct about 
the test-act. At first he favoured 
the application ; then he caught 
something of the hesitation of the 
clergy ; and at length he flatly op- 
aos. with the whole force of go- 
vernment. Instead of taking the side 
of his judgment, and making that 
the strongest by the judicious appli- 
cation of court patronage, he timid- 
ly took the strongest side, and taught 
government to obey the public opi- 
nion of the hour. The consequences 
were tremendous. The sentiments 
urged by the English dissenters were 
taken up by the Irish catholics: the 
grounds of defence of the English 
bishops were uoue of them applica- 
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ble in the circumstances of Ireland: 

and the English ministers had to 

wage a civil war in direct defiance 

of their own principles. They wag- 

ed it witha cruelty, which ranks the 

Pitt administration with that of Alba . 
in the Netherlands. 

The foreign interests of the coun- 
try were grievously compromised by 
Mr. Pitt. The 1787 negociation in 
Holland offered the great opportu- 
nities, (1), of detaching permanent- 
ly the Dutch provinces from their 
subordination to France; (2), of ex- 
changing Hanover for Dutch pos- 
sessions in the East Indies; (3), of 
attaching Prussia to Great Britain, 
by approximating her territories to 
France. None of these ends were 
well attained, or pursued with the. 
higher sort of thoughtfulness. To 
restore the stadtholder by force 
of arms, without an immediate new 
subdivision of the provinces, and a 
mere British constitution of the state, 
was to prepare a speedy expulsion. 
The actual order of things was found 
too strong for him to resist; if he 
was to be supported in rebelling 
against the constitutional magistra- 
cy, the antagonist force ought to hava 
been cashicred. The true resource 
was to make Holland intoa circle of 
Germany, and so include the stadt- 
holder among the band of princes 
who were then confederated under 
Prussian protection. An electoral 
dignity might have been given to 
him, or the Prussian territory ad- 
vanced to the Yssel. This would 
have given to Prussia an interest in 
protecting, a habit at interfering, 
and a power of usurping, which 
would have made her opposition to 
the French interest in Holland vigi-« 
lant, lively, and perpetual, to the 
great improvement of her genera} 
politics. 

Lord Melville is reported to have 
said in 1791, that if a revolution 
were to take place in Great Britain, 
he should advise the royal family to 
pass over into Hindostan, and leave 
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to the republicans the European 
speck of empire. If such was the 
secret speculation of the court, when 
times were unquiet, the exchange 
of Hanover for Ceylon could have 
been acconplished with royal con- 
sent ; for its only value to the reign- 
ing dynasty is for a place of retreat 
in case of expulsion. The Prussiaus 
were entitled to be indemnified for 
assisting the Stadtholder, as well as 
the English; and this indemnity 
might have been found in territories 
purchased from the elector of Hano- 
ver by the alienation of the Cape 
and of Ceylon. 

The second, the most important, 
the incurable blemish of British poli- 
cy ,was the part taken in the war of the 
French revolution. The English 
took the anti-jacobin, they ought to 
have taken the jacobin side. We 
do not mean as a question of senti- 
ment, (the overvaluers ef church 
and king, or the undervaluers of 
church and king, can both be pro- 
vided with skiltul sophists), but as 
a mean of intercepting the conti- 
nental aggrandizement of France. 
Suppose France, at the beginning 
of her revolution, to have found in 
Great Britain and North America 
the allies of her jacobinical crusade, 
what would have been the conse- 
quence? Spain and Portugal would 
have been wholly overrun, Italy 
wholly overrun, Germany wholly 
overrun, and probably Poland too, 
by French principles and French 
armies. In all these countries, the 
extant, or lately extant, dynasties, 
would have been exiles; the inha- 
bitants would have been assembled, 
and would have elected a national 
convention for the government of 
each nation. Spain would have had 
her delegation, Poland hers ; Italy 
hers; Germany hers: there would 
have been as many representative 
senates in Europe as there are leaeing 
linzuages. But would any one of 
these seuates have needed the pro- 
tection, ar retained the alliance of 
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France; when France became @ 
traitor to her own principles, and 
enthroned the anti-jacobin Bona- 
parte, the worthy personal re- 
»resentative of the principles of 
Burke, the moral king of France? 
Certainly they would not have nced- 
ed the protection, nor have retained 
the alliance of France ; in concert 
they would have assumed an_ atti- 
tude of independence, and Europe 
would have become both free and 
anti-gallican. French force was 
equal to the conquest of Europe ; 
by allying it with principles of liber- 
ty, that force was rendered not only 
innocent, but useful; and a proba- 
ble cause of the production of an 
eventual equiponderance. The coa- 
lition of kings compelled the French 
to desert the cosopolite principles 
which would have diffused indepen- 
dence, for the principles of national 
agerandizement ; thus it compelled 
a gradual acquisition, which is more 
retainable, instead of a sudden inun- 
dation, which would all have eva- 
porated. The critical moment for 
assisting France in her jacobinical 
crusade was lost, in consequence of - 
Mr. Burke’s books. The mind of 
Burke, it may be said, not the mind 
of Pitt, occasioned the prevalent 
English policy. ‘True. But a mi- 
nister of state is to be appreciated 
by his choice of alliance between ri- 
val schools cf opinion. He is not to 
prefer the best sophist, but the best 
creed 

As to the specific aggressions of 
the French, they resulted from a 
mistrust which resulted from the 
principles espoused in Great Bri- 
tain. If one sect of opinions were 
ever so well defended, and were to 
operate in direct hostility to our na- 
tional interests, these should have 
been abandoned by a statesman of 
intellect, and the patriotic creed 
preferred. Mr. Pitt, therefore, ought 
to incur the blame of employing the 
treasures aud the force of Britain in 
the anti-jacobin cause, An equak 
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expenditure of wealth and strength, 
and the united efforts of a whole 
generation, will yet be requisite to 
reverse the consequences of this fa- 
tal decision ; to emancipate Europe, 
and to bestow liberty, independence, 
and peace, on her chief subdivi- 
sions. 

This pamphlet does not meet the 
great questions of the Pitt policy: it 
is @ mere exercise of arithmetic. 
Who doubts the rising produce of 
the sinking fund? Who doubts that 

{nglish enterprize and industry have 

naturalized at home the colonial 
trade formerly possessed by Holland 
and by France? Did Mr. Pitt pay 
France for overrunning Holland, and 
freeing the negroes in San Domin- 
go? How threefold greater might 
the East-Indian portion of this com- 
merce have become, if Mr. Pitt, in 
1783, had refused to renew the 
charter of the India Company, and 
had sacrificed his personal antipa- 
thies to the good of his country. 
That branch of trade is now most 
rapidly usurped by American ves- 
sels; 1f opened to our own, it would 
stock our new South American colo- 
nies with the fittest description of in- 
habitants, and increase ourtraffic and 
consumption both in the eastern and 
the western India. 

Mr. Rose classes among the me- 
rits of Mr. Pitt, (p. 104), the part 
he took during the king’s illness. 
Mr. Pitt taught, that the two houses 
of parliament have a right to elect a 
regent during the incompetence of 
the monarch. Now that a union 
with Ireland has been accomplished, 
this doctrine is not only republican, 
but safe: while Ireland had an in- 
dependent parliament, it exposed 
the two countries to a separation. 
The decision, though unconstitu- 
tional and premature, may at this 
time expediently be applauded ; it 
has familiarized parliament with en- 
croachments on the hereditary pri- 
vileges of the royal dynasty. 

Mr. Rose’s testimony to the per- 
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sonal character of Mr. Pitt has high- 
er claims to public confidence than 
his appreciation of the statesman : it 
respects pg of which he is a 
better judge. Wecopy: 

“ TO those who enjoyed his intimacy I 
might safely refer for the proof of his pos- 
sessing those private virtues and endow- 
ments, which, though they may sometimes 
be accounted foreign to the public charac- 
ter of a statesman, the congenial feelings of 
Englishmen always dispose them to regard 
as ‘the best pledges of a minister’s upright 
administration. Around these in the pre- 
sent case an additional lustre, as well as sa- 
credness, has been thrown by the circum- 
stances of his death; by the manner in 
which he met it; and by the composure, 
the fortitude, the resignation, and the reli- 
gion, which marked his last moments. 
With a manner somewhat reserved and dis. 
tant in what might be termed his public de- 
portment, no man was ever better qualified 
to gain, or more successful in fixing the at- 
tachment of h’s friends,than Mr. Pitt; they 
saw all the powerful energies of his charac- 
ter softened into the most perfect. compla- 
cency and sweetness of disposition in the 
circles of private life, the pleasures of which 
no one more cheerfully enjoyed or more 
agreeably promoted, when the paramount 
duties he conceived himself to owe to the 
public admitted of his mixing in them. 
That indignant severity with which he met 
and subdued what he considered unfound- 
ed opposition; that keenness of sarcasm 
with which he repelled and withered (as it 
might be said) the powers of most of his 
assailants in debate, were exchanged in the 
socicty of his intimate friends for a kind- 
ness of heart, a gentleness of demeanor, 
and a playfulness of good humour, which 
no one ever witnessed without interest, or 
participated without delight. His mind 
which, in the grasp and extent of its capa- 
city, seized with a quickness almost intui- 
tive all the most important relations of po- 
litical power and political economy, was 
not less uncommonly susceptible of all the 
light and elegant impressions which form 
the great charm of conversation to cu-tivat- 
ed minds. 

« This sensibility to the enjoyments of 
private friendship greatly enhanced the sa- 
crifice he made ot every personal indul- 
gence and comfort to a rigid perform- 
ance of duty to the public ; that duty, for 
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the last year of his life, was indeed of the 
most laborious and unremitting kind. The 
atrength of his attachment to his Sovereign, 
and the ardour of his zeal for the welfare of 
his country, led him to forego not only 
every pleasure and amusement, but almost 
every pause and relaxation of business ne- 
eessary to the preservation of health, till it 
was too late, in a frame like his, alas! for 
the preservation of /ife /1” 

We shall be glad to see the life of 
Mr. Pitt, which Mr. Rose announces 
at p. LOT: it will bea valuable com- 

anion to that of Burke and Fox. 
None of these three men, however 
great as orators, appear to have ex- 
celled ina knowledge of the foreign 
or diplomatic interests of their coun- 
trv. During the American war, they 
all three overstepped the limits of a 
rational statesmanship ; and practi- 
cally favoured the independence of 
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America, when patriotism required 
they should merely favour a federal 
union of the United States with 
this country. It will yet be meces- 
sary to agitate anew this question, 
and to offer seats in the British. par- 
liament to the agents, as they are 
called, that is, to the delegates of 
the West Indian proprietors. The 
same must be done for the South 
American coast. Perhaps so liberal 
a systein of connexion could be in- 
troduced, as to favour the reunion 
of provinces, which have taught the 
value of peace aud liberty during 
the wild expenditure and murder~ 
ous persecutions of theanti-jacobins, 
and have thereby prepared a conver- 
sion of the mother country to the 
wiser temper and purer humanity of 
the daughter. 


Art. XI. Defence of the Volunteer System, in Opposition to Mr. Windham’s Idea of 
that Force; with Hints for its Improvement. 8vo. pp. 70. 


THIS pamphlet has for its object, 
to thwart the new plan of defence 
which Mr. Windham proposes, as a 
substitute for the volunteer associa- 
tions. These bands, asis well known, 
were mostly officered by persons 
chosen, as every body is chosen in 
Eng!and, on account of their wealth, 
to fill up situations for which wealth 
is no adaptation. Hence it became 
apparent, that without superseding 
all the persons in the habit of com- 
mand, no efficient military use could 
be made of the volunteer corps. To 
the young and the active, to those 
who acquired in a given time the 
greatest skillin military movements, 
the command ought to have been 
consigned; but if wealth chose to 
claim the futile parade of manage- 
ment, and to limp about with its 
gout at the hcad of a rifle-corps, 
what could be done to render these 
troops serviceable? Had the offi- 
cers been rechosen every three 
months, and constantly seleeted for 


their military elacrity, the aukwayd, ~ 


the sluggish, the dull, the aged, the 


diseased, would gradually have va- 
nished from the musters ; and bands 
of military friends, of real citizen- 
soldiers, would have been formed, 
where the habit of command and | 
obedience being versatile, and con- 
fined to the field, would have oc- 
casioned no mortifying distinction, 
but only an honourable competi- 
tion. This internal election of ro- 
tatory officers was obviously the 
proper principle of volunteer ser- 


‘vice, and would have produced the 


effect which this writer proposes to 
obtain, by allowing military men 
to inspect the volunteers, and to 
promote the captains of particular 
corps, who may have taken due 
pains. Every such promotion, con- 
trary to sepiority, when coming 
from external authority, will be felt 
asa deep disgrace by the persons. 
passed over: they will resign under 
some pretence of disaffection less 
personal ; and a corps collected by 
the influence of wealth will dissolve 
tre moment itis treated with a breath 
of slight. 
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Arr. XIII. Mr. Francis's Speech in the House of Commons, on the 28th of May, 1806, 
against the Exemption of Foreign Proper'y in the Funds from the Duty of Income. 8vo. 


pp- 67. 


WE think that Mr. Francis, in ar- 
guing against the exemption of fo- 
reign or of royal property from tax- 
ation, has justice and expediency 
on his side. Why should a king 
not set the important example of 
submitting, in his private capacity, 
tothe laws of his country? Is it 
less his duty to pay than to fight for 
his people in a case of common 
danger? Pecuniary cowardice is 
far viler than animal trepidity ; and 
the minister should be censured 
who imputes to his sovereign so self- 
ish, so anti-national a feeling. 

Foreigners are entitled to a year’s 
notice before they are taxed: they 
ought to have the opportunity of 
transferring their investments, if the 
ancient tenure is about to be abo- 
lished: but there is no good reason 
why they should not contribute to 
pay for a protection, of which they 
avail themselves in behalf of their 
property. 

We add, there is no good reason 
for exempting benevolent institu- 
tions from the tax on the funds. 
The foundations and establishments 
of charity are many of them adapt- 
ed to the wants of a preceding age, 
and are now endowed beyond their 
desirable wants. Such are certain 
free-schools, where the children of 
gentlemen are gratuitously educated 
at the public charge, and educated 
too well for gratuitous education. 
If such institutions were to lose ten 


per cent. on their income, for the 
profit of the nation, so much the 
better. These may be called the 
superannuated charities. Those cha- 
ritable institutions which are duly 
administered, and which continue 
practically useful, would, in case 
of atax on their income, have an 
opportunity of appealing afresh to 
public patronage, their statements 
would be circulated, their means 
examined. It cannot be doubted 
that living benevolence is amply 
suflicient to preserve from declen- 
sion the useful among our institu- 
tions; and the call for its interference 
would excite vigilanee, and produce 
a reformation in any little impend- 
ing abuses. Should there, here and 
there, be a hard case, where almost 
the whole mass of revenue is both 
well employed, funded, and irre 
placeable ; a parliamentary grant, 
or transfer of misemployed dona- 
tions, may be called in aid. We 
believe, therefore, that various clas- 
ses of charitable institutions would 
be in a more expedient condition, 
in consequence of such a tax. 

Mr. Francis recalls to recollection 
the Society of Friends of the People, 
whose project of reform we critical- 
ly analysed, (Vol. IV. p. 238); he 
gives us to understand that the so- 
ciety was feunded at the house of 
Lord Lauderdale, and is now dissolv- 
ed. 


Art. XIV. The Policy of reducing the Property Tax, and of carrying on the War for the 
next Fics Years, without any additional Taxes, recommended in a Letter to a Noble 
Earl, by a Friend to the present Administration. 8vo. pp. $2. 


IN our opinion, Lord Henry Pet- 
ty would do wisely to undertake a 
revision, not of the property tax 
only, but of all the taxes. A large 
proportion of them press unequaliv, 
unjustly, unwisely, on the junds 

ANN. Rey. Vou. V. 


they are intended to assess. An ex- 
tensive commutation ef the subsist- 
ing burdens for others might alievi- 
ate the distresses of the people, and 
open to commerce extensive adadi- 
tio,al resources. 


O 
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The property tax ought unques- 
tionably to be converted into a tax 
on capital, instead of a tax on in- 
come, as it presses with cruel pecu- 
arity on annuitants and professional 
men. Mr. Pitt had the merit, and 
the preat merit, of practically recog 
nizing this momentous principle, 
tat the per centage on propertics 
ought to increase with the amount 
of the property accumulated in in- 
dividual possession. The use of pro- 
tecting entails, monopolies, and other 
artificial accumulations of wealth, ts 
preciscly that large properties pro- 
«luce a greater surplus for contribu 
tion than subdivided properties. 
Thus, if the capital of an indivi- 
dual produces annually 

£.100, let him pay 23 per cent. 
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1600 1% 
and if 3200 15 per cenit. 
the scale of contribution rising im 
arithmetical, as the scale of income 
rises in geometrical progression. 
Unhappily, coalition - administra- 
tions, which unite the aristocracy, 
havea natural tendency to prefer the 
interests of that order to those of the 
people at large. They tax, at the 
same rate, suffering penury and 
squandering luxury. 

All the custom duties should be 
cominuted for excise duties, or for 
licences to consume coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, and drugs, or for taxes on 
rental. ‘The carrying-trade of Great 
Britain will al! be lost, if no method 
can be found to abolish the interfe- 
rence of the custom-house. Should- 
he! but when was should-be the 
lode-star of the statesman ? 


Agr. XV. A Letter to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, on the subject of his Conduct 
upon the Charges madeby Mr. Paul against the Marquis W. —-. To which are an- 


nexed, a faithful Copy of the First Letter from the East India 


irectors to the Mar- 


quis, which was sent; and also a faithful Copy of the Dispatch proposed to be sent ta 
the Marquis, from the East India Directors. 8vo. pp. 110. : 


The practice of impeachment un- 
der the British Constitution has ne- 
ver answered any purpose of sub- 
stantial justice: it supplies the co- 
temporary historian with materials 
of estimate, which but for this for- 
inal investigation would longer sleep 
unprinted; but it oftener blunts than 
sharpens public indignation against 
wrong and abuse, by its tendency to 
exaggerate accusation, and to dilate 
apolozy. 

We recommend to the present 
ministers to institate a high court of 
justice forthe trial of all misdemean- 
ours and crimes committed in our 
cofonial dependencies,’ or on the 
high seas ; a court of more definite 
authority, of more constitutional 
structure, and of more permanent 
composition than those detachments 
of the privy council which come 
to overawe wie court gf admiralty 


at the cockpit. Where there are 
provinces to manage, which have 
native laws distinct from the Bri- 
tish, there must be aberrations from 
demestic practice: the concurrent 
jurisdiction of British and provin- 
cial regulation requires nicety in the 
discrimination. While there are 
wars to conduct, there must be some 
arbitrium conceded to the invasive 
force. ‘To measure where expedi- 
ency ends, and injustice begins, is 
no easy task ; not fit for the premis- 
cuous decision of a shifting eroud, 
even of lords: When a court shalt 
exist, on whose previous qualifica- 
tion, on whose attentive investiga. 
tion, on whose independent decision, 
# rational reliance can be placed, 
we shall rejoice to see guilt arraign- 
ed, and shall applaud the humanity 
whivh, to sufferers of every hue and 
every topgu® supplics an advocate, 
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a defender, and a patron. The pure 


and courageous zeal, the far-fetched’ 


arguments, and comprehensive in- 
dustry of Mr. Paul, do him high 
honour: it is to such men, whose 
local knowledge is vast, that govern- 


ment should recur for its administra~ 
tors of eastern affairs. Neither Mr. 
Francis nor Mr. Paul have been even 
solicited to govern Hindostan: we 
must have a lord, a whole lord, and 
nothing but a lord. 


Art. XVI. The prresent Relations of War and Politics betaween France and Great Brix 
tain ; being a Reply to the Insinuations of the French to the Disadvantage of the Military 
Shirit of the British Nation, stating the Resources derived from its Character, with thé 
Motives for entertaining no Ahprehensions from the Enemy ; and exemplifying, by hiss 
tory, the hostile Disposition of the Fiench towards other Nations, and the Means ~ 
of resisting it successfully. By Joun Anprews, LLiD. 8vo. pp. 116. 


THIS writer appears to desire a 
new confederacy of European power 
against France. Has he not yet seen, 
from experience, that unpopular 
sovcreigns cannot move the force of 
their empires against a foreign foe ? 
Taxes are intercepted by reciprocal 
connivance: generals indulge in- 
trigue: pexsants arm not to delay, or 
to destroy, the passingenemy. Ef 
ficiently to consolidate the anti-gal- 
lican interest of Europe, a bolder 
plan of federation than that here re- 
commended should be resorted to. 
A commonwealth of gothic nations 
should be instituted. Let the kings 
of Prussia, of Sweden, and of Den- 
mark, agree to become the hereditary 
directors of a Baltic republic: two 
votes out of the three to decide all 
public appointments. Let them 
consolidate their collective states, 
divide them anew into circles, and 
Jet each circle depute one member 
chosen hy the land-owners to a dict 
less aristocratic than that of Ratis- 
bon. In order to secure the con- 
currence, rather than the influence, 
of the large properties, let one vote 
accompany a rental of one hundred 
dollars, two votes two hundred dol- 


lars, and so forth, conceding to the 
great barons individually @ number 
of votes proportioned to their ren- 
tal. The Hanseatic, the Imperial, 
and, indeed, all the cities of a cer- 
tain populousness, should be invited, 
also to name deputies: in the towns 
suilrage must be universal, and no 
qualification of property requisite, if 
the talent of the country, the edu- 
cated intellect, is to be duly incorpo- 
rated with the representation; but a 
choice by intermediate bodies would 
facilitate a wise selection. These 
representatives of the commercial 
and landed interests being assem- 
bled,the royal directory might at their 
pleasure select a house of nobles 
from among the returned; and at 
every promotion again call on the 
people for a new representative, 
thus conferring a British constitu- 
tion on the Protestant provinces of 
Scandinavia and Germany. To mi- 
nisters nominated by the joint kings 
in the two senates, let the conduct of 
public affairs be entrusted, and a 
German nationatity will revive ,which 
will reconquer, through the public 
mind, all French Germany, and per- 
haps Flanders. 


Arr. XVII. The Speech of Randle Jackson, addressed to the Honourable the Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to consider of the State of the Woollen Manufacture of 
England, on Behalf of the Cloth-Workers and Sheermen of the Counties of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire. Published by them from the 
Short-hand Copy of Mr. Gurney. 8vo. pp. 80. 


THIS Speech may do honour to as a philosopher. He may have 


Mr. Jackson as an advocate, and not 


urged with skill and perspicuity, 
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and hove siinported by authorita- 
tive ‘citations, the arguments best 
a:lapted t» attain the ends of his cli- 
ents; yet his cause may be the side 
of prenidice, and his reasons open 
to refutation. 

Three points especially are dwelt 
on: 1. the utility of machinery ; .2. 
the expediency of inspecting cloths 
by public authority ; ; 3. the neces- 
sity of apprentic “Ba Mr. Jack- 
son maintains, that machinery is in- 
jurious to population, and ought to 
be resisted: that official inspection 
is useful to the foreign reputation of 
mennfactories ; and, that appren- 
ticeships are essential to the tempo- 
yal and eternal welfare of our British 
youth. 

I. Mr. — objects to machi- 
nery, (p. 27), that it has a depopu- 
lating tendency. He enters into 
details about the gig-mill, against 
which his clients bad combined; and 
admits, that with its assistance three 
persons could dress as much cloth as 
twenty-four persons could dress by 
hand. Admitting, for argument’s 
sake, that every gig- -mill” ceili 
twenty cloth-dressers superfluous, 
it does not follow that it has a depo- 
pulating tendency. One set of 
workmen may be disbanded, and 
other more numerous gangs may be 
cal.ed into employment. The creat 
increase of populousness, where ma- 
chinery has been most used, is 
symptomatic of the fact. 

Indeed, this cannot but be the 
case. Suppose a manufacturer, who 
employs a capital of three thousand 
pounds, to invest one-third in stock 
and fixtures, one-third in advancing 
the wages of labour, and one-third 
in outstanding debts. Let a mecha- 
nist invent some engine for abo- 
lishing labour, which shall make this 
manufacturer desirous of investing 
fifteen bundred pounds i in stock and 
fixtures, (for itis that part of his ca- 
pital which the construction of ma- 
chinery will bear upon); must he, 
therefore, abridge either the credit 
given to his customers, or the ad- 
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vances of wages to his journeymen 2 
We answer confidently, no. His 
credit with his banker will always be 
proportioned to his stock and fixed 
capital; that is, the part of his pro- 
perty visible to the banker , and at- 
tachable in various invisible forms of 
morteages, bills of sale, &c. What- 
ever ‘of value a manufacturer adds 
tothis portion of his capital increases 
by so much his command of credit 
and capital: all fixed property can 
be pledged, and therefore can be 
rendered cireulable. The manufac- 
turer, who is become proprietor of 
five ssundred pounds worth of ma* 
chinery, can borrow five hundred 
pounds more than before. He in- 
creases his employed capital by all 
his speculative structure. This iS 
not all. By disbanding certain jour- 
neymen, whose labour is now re- 
placed by machinery, the thousand 
pounds hitherto consecrated to ad- 
vancing the wages of work, will pur- 
chase inore work than before: there 
are fewer cloth-dressers to pay, there 
is wherewith to pay more weavers. 
This portion of the manufacturer’s . 
capital acquires a new elasticity ; 
this ducnad pounds will now do the 
work of fifteen hundred. Nor is this 
all. The productiy 7e powers of the 
manufactory being increased, a lar- 
ger advance of voods can be meile to 
customers, and : the economy result- 
ing {rom the cheaper arts of fabrica- 
tion, makes it worth the while of 
customers to accept the augmented 
supply. Whoever can sell, can buy : 
the woolstapler will give a larger 
credit from knowing ‘the increased 
distribution. Payments are often 
made in notes at hand ata long date, 


‘which, if not negotiable, are depo- 


sitable ; and thus the, third portion 
of a manufacturer's capital, that vest- 
ed in outstanding debts, will become 
more efficacious, capable of accoin- 
plishing a larger return, in conse - 
quence of the building of machi- 
nery. 

On the national scale things ope- 
rate as on the individual. Increased 
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fixed capitals extend the basis of 
confidence, and increase the supply 
of lent and circulating capital. The 
fun {s are thus increased for putting 
Jabour in motion. The disbanding 
of any one kind of labour sets at 
liberty a capital for putting some 
ather in motion, and is theretore ne- 
ver a lasting inconvenience. Cheap- 
er commodities open to themselves 
a remoter market; and where the 
radius of the circle of sale is already 
large, a little prolongation includes 
an immeasurable field of demand. 
And when once the whole series of 
effects is completed, it may perhaps 
be found, that as many workmen are 
actually employed in tending gig- 
mills as were formerly employed im 
dressing cloth by band. 

II. There are already laws for 
inspecting cloths by public autho- 
rity, for searching, and for sealing ; 
but for these laws Mr. Jackson thinks 
that our cloth would be strained to 
an improper degree, which would 
render it liable to shrink, and thus 
bring it into disrepute in foreign 
markets. This anecdote is given in 
evidence : 


*¢ ONE of the Yorkshire masters, who 
is a respectable magistrate in that county, 
was called: an honourable member of the 
committee reminded him of the unfortunate 
circumstance which !ed to the loss of the 
Russian market; namely, that a Russian 
brigade, newly clothed with English cloth, 
happening to be exposed to a drenching 
shower, their coats shrunk into waistcoats, 
Mr. C. the witness, admitted the anecdote, 
and added, that they had the most exorbi- 
tant demands made upon t!:em by the Ger- 
man factors and merchants, on account of 
extraordinary straining! Now, if the fact 
of overstraining was. not become more no- 
torious, and if the consciousness of it had 
not induced occasional abatement in the 
charges on that account, is it likely that 
such demands would be made? It shews 
the idea is spreading upon the Continent, 
that our cloths are more strained than they 
ought to be, and this may be attended, by 
and by, with the utter disrepute of our ma- 
nufacture. Tf the bare impression of such 
a fact is capable of doing so much national 
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mischief, what will be the effect upon the 
mind of the foreign purchaser, when he 
learns that Parliament has thoug!it proper 
to take off every restriction, anJ say to the’ 
manufacturers, go on and strain as much ae 
you please—settle it between yourselves 
and*the Germans, Dutchmen, ‘c. the le- 
gislature will no longer interfere ?” 

Mr. Jackson a!so gives an account 
of his own making up a lirge great 
coat, which ina mizzling rain shrunk 
toa tight one: it had been stretched 
in a gig-mill. 

Now we ask, of what use are laws, 
under which such accidents are quo- 
tidian? Mr. Jackson pleads these 
facts in proof of the expedicucy of 
interference, we plead them in 
proof of its inutility. If cloth is 
overstrained, what is the remedy ? 
To have one’s cloth spunged before 
it is cut out by the tailor. This is 
so well known on the continent, that 
itis a regular practice in France and 
Germany. As soon as the shop- 
keeper has measured your remnant, 
he offers to damp it for you with 
ready civility. And to such remes 
dial contrivances of the people, our 
king, lords, and commons, may con- 
tentedly abandon the terrific conse- 
quences of the gig-mill. The hy- 
grometrica! properties of British cloth 
will soon be ascertained and under- 
stood by the consumer; and the ar- 
my taijors of Russia will, in future, 
make a looser contract. But where 
public authority interferes, and thus 
tented a voucher for the probity 
of the people, the. mistrust of the 
consumer is lulled asleep; and when 
it happens, as always wil happen, 
that some of the authorized search- 
ers and sealers connive at trregula- 
rity, acommon ruin alig'ts on the 
reputation, not of the guilty indivi- 
dual only, but of all who exercise 
that branch of trade; and of the 
government itself, whose sanction 
has been lent to fraud, whose stamps 
are but the masks of cheats. ‘Then 
falls, and justly, with irresistible 
weight, a national dissatisfaction on 
our commerce: new treatics are sug- 
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gested, and ancient markets are 
abandoned. 

Leave things to themselves, and 
the consequences of improbity will 
attach only to the guilty individual ; 
superintend by public authority, and 
the consequences of individual im- 
probity will endanger every member 
of the craft. 
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II]. The question of apprenticeship 
Mr. Jaokson seems willing to come 
promise. He admits, that the term 
of servitude might expediently be 
reduced; and that all privileges, 
municipal and civil, ought to be 
given to five-year engagements. 
With this change we think the la- 
bourer should be content. 


Art. XVIII. Napoleon, and the French People under his Empire. By the Author of 


Bonaparte and the French People under his Consulate. 


pp: 430, 


THE German pamphlet entitled 
** Bonaparte and the French People” 
was reviewed in our third volume, 
p. 254: probably it did not obtain 
all the circulation in Great Britain, 
which the soundness of its in- 
structive content: deserved ; as the 
second edition has not yet been ex- 
hausted. Its contincntal popularity 
was far greater; three vast eclitions 
were sold in Germany ; and a book- 
seller has e..ccuted a pretended con- 
tinuation of far inferior value, of 
which this work is a translation. If, 
as is pretended in the Translator’s 
Preface, both works have really the 
same author, the latter contains only 
the after sweepings of his port folio: 
the forwer gave new and correct in- 
formation concerning the state of 
public opinion at Pans, accompanied 
with reasonings and reflections of 
high literary worth. This book may 
be more seasoned with the aromatic 
bitterness of hatred; but it is not 
equally formed to make an indelible 
impression. The execution of the 
unfortunate bookseller Palm of Nu- 
remberg, by the order of a French 
military tribunal, resulted from the 
publication of one, or both, of these 
works. The author's name was re- 
quired at his hands; he preferred 
death to what he considered as a 
violation of honour, and refused to 
declare it. G. Latrille is the in- 
famous name of the president of that 
military tribunal, which decreed his 
death. 


‘rom the German. 8vo. 


The following is one of the best 
passages. 


“CAN any thing more pitiful be 
imagined, than the conduct of the Paris 
sians at the decisive revoluiion of the 
isth of Brumaire ? They see the two 
councils of their national representation 
removed to St. Cloud, an innovation that 
had not once taken place during the 
whole of the revolution. They suffer 
the representatives of the people to be 
confined there several days, till under 
the bayonets of some thousands of sol- 
diers, they accede to all that the bold 
usurper requires from them. They see 
those members of the councils and di- 
rectory, who knew nothing of the cone 
spitacy, or who were not and ought not 
.to know of it, excluded from those sit- 
tings in which the most essential inte- 
rests of the stale were discussed; they 
turn a deaf ear to the remonstrances and 
complaints of those magistrates and le- 
gislators; they allow the road to St. 
Cloud to be blocked up, even against 
themselves, till that constitution, by vir- 
tue of which the directory and the coun- 
cils had their existence, and which they 
and the bold warrior himself were sworn 
to support, was amid violence and tumult 
abolished: and till these measures of ty- 
ranny and usurpation were sanctioned by 
the assent of the army, from whom the 
commanding generals took at once an 
oath, to maintain it. Held in awe by a 
handful of soldiers, the Parisians suffer 
themselves to be amused by procla- 
mations and addresses stuck upon the 
walls, for which alone the audacious 
usurper would have been doomed to 
death by any people of vigour and reso- 
lution, In those hand-bills the citizens 
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were exalted to rebel against a constitu- 
tion they were sworn to support; the 
soldiers to. rebel against their governors, 
under the authority of whom (however 
abject) they carried arms. The bold 
usurper addresses them, as if they had 
actually invited him to overthrow for 
their sakes a feeble government. He 
Says to them: ‘ It is now two years 
since the republic has been ill adminis- 
tered, and you have hoped that my re- 
turn would put an end to these evils.’ 
‘To the soldiers who surrounded him at 
St. Cloud, and whom he employed as 
venal tools to break up and disperse, and 
afterwards hold in confinement at the 
end of the bayonet, the assembly of re- 
presentatives (hostile to the usurper) 
whom they had themselves chosen, and 
in whose hands they had deposited the 
oath of allegiance to the constitution, till 
weakness and cowardice compel them to 
submit.——To these soldiers, the usurper 
and his associates .promise the most 
splendid distinctions, ‘These promises 
he has not kept, and could not keep, un- 
Jess the French military, who had filled 
all Europe with terror and dread, should 
-at once sunk so low as to deem it an 
high honour, that the most servilely 
obedient among them should be changed 
at once, and that the others might after- 
-wards be changed, from republican sol- 
diers to aconsular guard; from defen- 
ders of their country, and guardians of 
the republic, to the oppressors of both. 
The people of Paris suffer this guard to 
be organised before their eyes, they see it 
encreased to ten thousand men, they see 
it composed of such troops as are filtest 
with the greatest ease and rapidity, to 
meet every obstacle and repel every at- 
tack; they see it strengthened by the 
addition of a flying artillery with ten can- 
non; and thus they give to him, who 
when but a subaltern officer, with three 
pieces of artillery under his command, 
‘dared to undertake and succeeded in 
subduing Paris; the mest powerful 
means of ruling them according to his 
will, and of annihilating them, whenever 
he might think proper, Paris itself lends 
its aid to the disposition of these troops on 
each side of the river, which divides the 
city in the centre, and washes the palace 
of their master. There they are quar- 
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tered, and by the discharge of a single 
cannon may be collected in a few mi- 
nutes around their sovereign. And these 
ten thousand are the select warriors of 
different nations, and receiving five 
times the pay of the ill-rewarded soldiers 
of the republic, form to a certain degree 
a distinct body, and are, indissolubly 
bound to the chief on whom they are 
dependant. 

“And these are the good people of 
Paris, who boast of having heroically 
stormed the Bastile ; of having withheld 
armies from entering the town; of ha- 
ving dragged their king surrounded by 
better guards, into the city by force; and 
of having kept their kind-hearted well-in- 
tentioned monarch a p-isoncr,in the very 
Thuilleries, from whence they now suffer 
themselyes to be governed like slaves, 
because he was surrounded by women 
who easily misled a feeble mind; who 
beast of having slain all those servants 
and guards, which they had themselves 
given to him, and at length put him and 
those dangerous women to death, be-~ 
cause their liberty was incompatible with 
monarchy; who boast to have sacrificed 
all the feelings of humanity’ in order to 
pull down ‘the throne, and to have 
annihilated all who surrounded, honour- 
ed, or proiected it; or even who only 
deplored and lamented #ts destruction; 
these are the people who boast of having 
regarded the present generation as no~ 
thing, and of having manured with their 
.blood. the land of liberty, that future sons 
of freedom might more surely and more 
luxuriantly spring up! O, ye venal slaves, 
ye have even been a race of selfish 
and malignant deceivers, or of easily 
blinded dupes.* Ye have allowed your- 
‘selves to be roused and spurred to every 
act of Atrecious excess, that was wanted s 
and in the ntad hour of your mad exces- 
ses, your tyrantS have learnt better to 
fix the yoke upon your necks, even amid 

our wild extravagance, than you could 
be taught the use of your innate power 
to expel tyranny.” “ 


Incidentally some intimations o¢- 
eur which may be useful to the 
historian: such is the refcrence at 
p- 173 to the criticism of a Prussian 
officer, who ascribes the loss of the 


~*¢«*On commence par etre, on finit par etre fripon.”’—Boireau. T. 
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battle of Marengo to the misconduct 
of an Austrian officer of cavalry, 
named Zach. i 

An Appendix republishes (1) the 
Memoir of Leibnitz, which was com- 
mented by us in our second volume, 
p- 306: it would have been less out 
of date to give a translation of Mr. 
Heeren’s recent Memoir, which re- 
commends the colonization of Egypt 
to Russia. 

(2) It also contains the letter of 
an Englishman, who endeavours to 
corroborate the account of Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson and of Dr. Wittman, re- 
lative to the death, by poison, of 
584 French soldiers in Syria. One 


Art. XIX. 4 full and impartial Report 
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Royer, or Rovyer, is here named as 
the executioner employed (p. 272) ; 
but the symptoms do not well agree 
with those of death by opium, which 
is the drug said to have been ad- 
ministered. 

(3)It reprints a frivolous pamphlet 
of the Count of Autraignes, which 
we have separately noticed. 

The great use of this volume will 
consist in its preserving the proceed- 
ings against Palm, that noble martyr 
to the liberty of the press, and in its 
reviving the public attention to the 
pamphiet entitled “ Bonaparte and 
the French People.” 


of the Debate in the House of Lords, on 


May 14, 1806, upon Lord Holland’s Motion for committing the Bull for the Relief of 


dnsolvent Debiors. pp. 28. 


IN poor countries, as North Ame- 
rica, laws favour the debtor ; in rich 
countries, as Great Briain, laws fa- 
vour the creditor. But this victory of 
justice over profligacy is yet incom- 
plete. Minors should be rendered 
jiable fer the debts they contract. 
Gamblers should be rendered liable 
for the debts they contract. Those 
buyers and sellers of untransferred 
funds, the gamblers of the Stock- 
Exchange, should be rendered liabie 
for the debts they contract. Life-in- 
terests, such as entailed estates, 
church-livings and annuities, should 
be wholly sequestrable with less ce- 
remony. The more speedily and 
entirely extravagance and vice in- 
eur their natural reward, the better 
for the interests of public probity. 
Why not abolish entails, in order 
that land-owners may be compella- 
ble to pay their debts? Is the man, 
who educates his son to profligacy, 
to intercept by an entail the im- 
justice which he prepared ? Why is 
‘not real property as liable as per- 
sonal property to make atonement ? 
This last is the fundamental iniquity 
of our ivgilation; the great cause 
which reulers imprisonment, perse- 
yering, cruel imprisonment, a neces- 


sary defence to the creditor. If a 
man borrows fifty thousand pounds, 
lays it out in land, and is content to 
die in gaol, the estate descends to 
his son, and the creditor is wholly 
defrauded. The demagogues of 
Rome often proposed an abolition 
of debts, when the country was in 
danger. With analogous injustice, 
certam noblemen of England are 
fond of moving for the relief of im- 
prisoned debtors. We believe there 
are hardly any instances of mali- 
cious continement ; of persons be- 
ing compelled to lie in prison, who 
have honestly given their utmost to 
satisfy the legitimate demands of 
their creditors. Such cases alone 
can be entitled to relief. The best 
way of relieving this class of suf- 
fercrs would be to institute actions 
for malicious confinement. <A ver- 
dict of damages might be accompa- 
nied with release. The actions 
might be defrayed by voluntary sub- 
scription. Sir Benjamin Hammet’s 
biil for rendering the estates of ban- 
kers liable to the payment of their 
debts is of pressing expediency ; and 
would prepare the desirable over- 
throw of the feudal tyranny of privi- 
leging real property. 
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Arr. XX. Dialogue between Bonaparte and Talleyrand, on the Sulject of Peace with 


England. 


HOW much easier it is to make 
people talk out of character than in 
character. Talleyrand, who is a 
man of intellect, argues like an Eng- 
lish secretary of state. He laughs at 


our harlequin administration: the 
French do not dress Harlequin in 
motiey. The rest of this trash is 
worthy of such a specimen. 


Art. XXI. Translation of a Fragment of the Eighteenth Book of Polybius. 8vo. 


UNDER the mask of translating 
an ancient manuscript, the author 
of this work has attempted to sketch 
modern courts and modern heroes : 
he has executed the task with little 
felicity: his portraits are not like- 
nesses : his allusions are not hitting : 
his eloquence has not the sober pre- 
cision of an antique style, but the 
swelling frothiness of Parisian decla- 
mation. Of Polybius he has the 
prolixity but not the carelessness. 

The Count d’Autraignes passes on 
the continent for the author of this 

amphlet, which is written with the 
impious but anti-corsican spiritof an 
emigrant French courtier. Europe 
must have sunken to a low ebb of li- 
terature for so very insignificant a 
composition to have enjoyed popu- 
Jarity and to have provoked transla- 
tion. 
_ The preface of the English trans- 


Art. XXII. Vindication of Mr. 


THE gross inadequacy of the 
former ministry to military affairs 
was alike displayed in their organiza- 
tion of the volunteers, in their re- 
tainal of the militia, and in their sys- 
tem of recruiting for the regulars. 
Mr. Windham has undertaken the 
redress of some of these mismanage- 
ments. He cashiers the volunte?s, 
he reduces the militia, and he intro- 
duces a new plan of attracting sol- 
diers tothe army. ‘To this last part 
of his regulation, the arguments con- 
tained in the pamphlet before us 
chiefly apply. They are classed in 
six sections, of which the first treats 
of the. necessity of reform ; the se- 


lator is remarkable for containing a 
proposal to transfer Hanover to 
Prussia, and to grant a pension of 
indemnity to the Royal Family. ‘This 
was obvious policy in 1787, but the 
advice comes twenty years too late ; 
the continental politics of the anti- 
jacobin administration a sur- 
passed in absurdity any thing before 
exhibited in Great Britain. We wish 
that a new ara may commence from 
the late coalition, but we anticipate 
little amelioration of system, unless 
some enthusiast of liberty should be 
avowedly entrusted with the direction 
of foreign affairs, and should place 
the subsidies of this country at the 
disposal of the revolutionary or re- 
publican party in Germany. The 
people will not rally efficaciously 
under sovereigns whom they des- 
pise. 


Windham’s Military Plans. $vo. 


cond, of the repeal of the additional 
force act; and thethird, of the 4bo- 
lition of the ballot. Three other 
sections discuss the necessity of im- 
proving the condition of the soldier, 
by permitting enlistment for a term 
of years, and by increasing military 
rewards. 

The defence of enlistment for a li- 
mited term is peculiarly satisfactory ; 
and will occasion, we trust, a steady 
adherence to this principle in future. 
It was due to liberty and humanity 
to introduce the principle; and we 
are encouraged by these arguments 
to believe that it will be found as 
condgicive to the reinforcement of 
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our strength as to the reputation of 
our justice. 

Attention to the theory of the mi- 
litary art appears to be hereditary in 
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the family of Mr. Windham: a plan 
of discipline, for tlie Norfolk Militia, 
celebrated for propricty of composi- 
tion, was published by his father. 


Art. XXIII. The Twelve Reports of the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry. 
8vo. pp. 300. 


THE Reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Naval Enquiry have ex- 
cited a curiosity commensurate with 
their laboriousness, and will secure 
@ gratitude worthy of their coura- 
geous and patriotic independence. 
‘the representatives of the people, 
by prolonging their functions, have 
expressed by anticipation that senti- 
ment, which a perusal of their vast 
investigations will diffuse among the 
constituency. 

These Reports are twelve in num- 
ber; but the entire records of the 
transactions of the commissioners, 
being various and voluminous, hav- 
ing been printed exclusively for the 
use of members of the legislature, 
were inaccessible to the numerous 
classes of the people ; most of whom 
wanted the interest to borrow and 
the leisure to read. Witha becom- 
ing zeal for the practical publicity 
of these important documents, the 
editor Mr. J. J. Maxwell had under- 
taken an abridgement of their con- 
tents and a selection from their 
vonchers ; but finding, in the pro- 
ress of his task, that great and de- 
hibevate skill had already been ex- 
erted in reducing to its quintessence 
a mass of details reciprocally con- 
nected, the abbreviation of the re- 
ports themselves was given up, and 
the curtailment confined to the o- 
mission of subordinate vouchers. In 
this way the substance of the whole 
has been perspicuously preserved, 
and the extent conveniently dimi- 
nished; so that at a moderate ex- 
pence of money an: time any citizen 
may acquaint himself with the abuses 
and embezzlements detected in the 
various departments of naval éxpen- 
-Citure. 

The first report concerns the na- 


Hospitals and Hospital Ships : 


val storekeepers in Jamaica. A sup- 
plement is appended, which should 
have been placed contiguously. 

The second report opens the Chat- 
ham Chest. 

The third examines certain con- 
tracts; such as the Block Contract, 
and the Cooper’s Contract. This 


report might, we believe, have been 


extended further without any detri- 
ment to the public service. 

The fourth report is very valuable; 
it respects Prize-agency. 

The fifth regards the Sixpenny 
Office. 

The sixth surveys Plymouth Yard 
and Woolwich Yard. Here again the 
map of inspection is capable of being 
extended. 

The seventh peeps into Naval 
we 
have locally observed glaring in-_ 
stances of extravagance in this de- 
partment. 

The eighth treats of the Victual- 
ling department, and of the embez- 
zlement of the King’s casks. 

The ninth continues to pursue the 
receipt and issue of stores. 

The tenth report is become so ce- 
lebrated in consequence of the im- 
peachment to which it gave occa~- 
sion, that it has for the most part 
been printed in the newspapers al- 
ready. 

The eleventh will, we trust, bring 
into disuse the issue of navy-bills : 
the exchequer, and the exchequer 
only, ought to have the privilege of 
taking up money during the recess of 
parliament: other offices should 
apply to the minister of finance, — 

The twelfth report concludes with 
Purchases of Hemp, Masts, and Fir 
Timber. 

These reports exactly fill an oe- 
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favo volume of 500 pages. A second 
volume comprehends the particulars 
of evidence in the form of an ap- 
peadix to éach report. 


The whole work cannot be too 
much praised, or circulated. If an 
thing will restrain peculation it ty 
publicity. 


Art. XXIV. Political Essay on the Commerce of Portugal. By J. Coutinwo. 8vo. 


IN our first volume p. 362 was re- 
viewed at lengththe original edition 
of this instructive work. No obvious 
amendment of preface, annotation, 
or appendix, distinguishes this new 
edition, if such it may be called. 
The reimpression condenses in fewer 
pages a valuable and curiousstock of 
information. 

One observation of imminent im- 
portance may fitly be appended. The 
British Government would do well to 
open a negotiation with the court of 
Portugal for the purchase of that 
strip of land, which is included be- 


tween the Oyapoco, and the river oP 
Amazons. It is in fact a part of 
Guyana, though attached to the 
viceroyalty of Brazil. Great Britain 
would thus possess the northern bank 
of the river of Amazons, and would 
acquire knowledge of the commer- 
cial wants of the interior. By the 
easy occupation of the French settle- 
ment of Cayenne, the whole coast of 
Guyana would become British ; and 
the governorship of Paramaribo, for 
extent and importance would rival 
the most splendid of our American 
acquisitions. 


Arr XXV. A Vindication of the Justice and Policy of the late Wars carried om 
in Hindostan and the Deckan, by Marquis Wellesley, Governor General, &c. &c. 
in Conjunction with his Highness the Peishwah Bajee Rao, Chief of the Mahratta 
States ; against the subordinate Mahratta Chieftains, Dowlut Rao Scindiah, Ragajee 
Bhoonslah, and Jesswunt Rao Holkar. 4to. pp. 111. 


THE notes relative to the late 
transactions in the Mahratta Empire 
were noticed in our third volume p. 
184. This is a critical or rather an 
apologetic commentary on those 
notes, and is well adapted to place 
in the most favourable point of view 
the conduct of Marquis Wellesley. 
Magnificent in his enterprizes and 
his expenditure, impatient of legiti- 
mate controul, rapacious of acquisi- 
tion, lavish of patronage, the mar- 
quis will probably incur vehement 
blame and praise from the losers and 
gainers, by his dashing policy and 
conduct. Time can alone decide 
whether the conquests he has under- 
taken will not te the stability, 
as much as they add tothe extent of 
British power in Hindostan; and 
whether a condgensation of force in 
those provinces which are best situate 


for communication with the interior, 


is not in fact a wiser policy than 
indiscriminate usurpation. Under 


the commercial system of the com- 
pany, the settlement of Europeans 
is so habitually resisted, that no suf. 
ficiently powerful British interest 
grows up in the sea-ports and em- 
poriums to facilitate the extension 
of orderly administration. But in 
case of the cessation of the monopo- 
ly, the voluntary residents for com- 
mercial purposes would become nu- 
merous and form a net-work of co- 
hesion, such as the consolidation of 
our empire requires. The general 
policy of Marquis Wellesley appears 
to us but ill to coalesce with the pal- 
try exclusive system of the India 
company. It is more adapted for 
the state of things which would suc- 
ceed to the abolition of the compa- 
ny, and to the extinction of their 
charter. Local loans would in that 
case be made in Hindostan to defray 
the expences of local warfare: and 
the people of Britain would not be 
burdened with the cost of campaigns, 
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which are avowedly wise only inas- 
much as they tend to strengthen our 
East Indian territory. The noble- 
man who doubles his estate, but 
leaves the added half under mortgage 
for its whole amount of cost, is not 
@he aggrandizer of his family: nar 
-is he who acquires provinces, which 
do not repay to our commerce the 
cost of acquisition and the expence 
of retention, an augmenter of the 
power of his country. 

The narrative portion of this pam- 
phlet has not the unvarnished detail 
of Orme ; but it abounds with sus- 
picious appeals to the antigallican 
passions of the people: the perora~ 
tion is eloquent. 

“OUR laws, our policy, our national 
character, and liberality, have gradually 
reached our settlements there, infused a 
more virtuous and enlightened spirit, and, 
by identifying the interests of the people 
with those of the subjects of the mother- 
country, have operated a most important 
and beneficial change in their general 
condition. In Bengal, we sce the long 
and enlightened administration of that 
great and virtuous statesman, Mr. Has- 
tings, endeared to the natives by the re- 
membrance of its beneficence; the cala- 
mity of famine averted by the establish- 
ment of public granaries in those provin- 
ces most likely to experience its visi- 
tation; waste lands reclaimed into cul- 
tivation: new channels of trade explored : 
indigo and sugar plantations first intro- 
duced: docks commenced: orphan 
schools opened: the Asiatic Society 
founded: the press set up: Bengalleeand 
Persic types first cast with a perfection 

‘which excited general admuration*. 
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Thibet+ and Cochin China} visited, for 
the first time, by useful embassies: taxes 
depressive of industry and population, 
existing from time immemorial, abo- 
lished: the administration of distributive 
justice improved; avigilant and pure su- 
perintendance established over the pro- 
vincial, civil, and criminal courts of ju- 
dicature: enlightened magistrates se- 
lected to preside therein: the native and 
European arts clinging to him as theit 
most distinguished benefactor: the sci- 
ences of the East rewarding his patron- 
age by revealing to public view the hid- 
den digests of Mahomedan and Hindoo 
jurtspradence, and by adding the litera- 
ture of Asia to the classie treasures 
Europe}: public prosperity evincing the 
wisdom of his measures; and the univer- 
sal veneration for his character and ser- 
vices, at the close of his government, 
marked by the dejected looks and dflee- 
tionate regrets of the respectful and bless- 
ing crowds which surrounded him on 
the day of his depariure. Equally have 
we seen Sir John Macpherson, and 
Lords Cornwallis and Teignmouth, estab- 
lishing their claims to similar regrets by 
emulating in their conduct the laudable 
example of their great and wise prede- 
cessor. It was reserved for Lord Corn- 
wallis, in the expansion of his powers, to 
extend the blessings of his government. 
His great attention to whatever could 
add to the happiness of the governed, is 
fresh in the public recollection: British re- 
sident judges first stationed inthedifferent 
provinces; regular circuits established: 
the course of justice rendered thereby. 
more prompt and pure: liberal salaries . 
allowed to the provincial judges: a hand- 
some commission on the revenue allotted 
to its different collectors: public inte- 
grity by these means fortified and im- 


* By the learned and ingenious Charles Wilkins, Esq. 
F The journal of the late justly lamented Robert Bogle, Esq. has already made a 











surreptitious appearance, and, even in its garbled state, is a highly interesting 
record. It is to be hoped, m justice to science, and to the memory of so valuable 
a servant, that it may yet appear in its more perfect form. 

¢ The narrative of this embassy by Charles Chapman, Esq. afterwards ambassa- 
dor to Mahdajee Bhoonslah, whose distinguished abilities and general qualifica- 
tions eminently fitted him for that important and perilous mission, would form if 
published, the most valuable, authentic, and interesting history of this singular people 
that has yet appeared. 

§ Among the works of national utility which distingu 
encouragement to letters, may be reckoned the walelll 
hed Giadwin, Hamiiton, &c, &. 


ished this Augustan period of 
le productions ef Messrs. Hal- 
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proved: To his Lordship it was more 
peculiarly given to hold up to Asia an il- 
ustrious instance of the difference be- 
tween the policy of Great Britain and 
that of the Mahomedan and Hindoo 
legislators. His was the triumph of in- 
viting the progress of our arms by the be- 
nevolent process of our policy. He gave 
new life to industry and property. Ab- 
juring the principle so depressive of na- 
tional industry, and so universal through- 
out the East, that the right to the soil is 
vested in the conqueror, and its tenure de- 
pendent on the will of the state, he di- 
vested his employers of this impolitic 
privilege, and transferred it by a new 
settlement, in perpetuity, to those in 
whom, on the payment of its fee, it 


cr 
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ought in wisdom and justice to vest— 
in the cullivator and his descendants. 
So splendid an act of political wisdom 
has dated the introduction of British 
power in India. Where shall its pa- 
rallel be found in the codes of the Ma- 
homedan emperors, or the Hindoo king? 
The institutes of the benevolent Akbar 
may in vain be ransacked for its equal. 
It was reserved for the philanthropy of 
Lord Cornwallis, exclusively, to claim 
its glory. These were his acts; one 
more was wanting to his fame—to con- 
secrate with his ashes the soil made free 
by his justice! Venerable man! May 
the gratitude of time be coeval with its 
duration!” 


Art. XXVI. The Origin of the Distinction of Ranks ; or, an Enquiry into the Circum- 
stances which gave Rise to Influence and Authority, in the different Members of 
Society. By Joun Mixtrar, Lsq. Professor of Law in the University of Glasgow. 


The Fourth Edition, corrected. 


To which is prefixed, an Account of the Life and 


Writings of the Author, by Joun Craic, Esq. Svo. 


THE executors of Professor Mil- 
lar, like other modern editors, have 
been more solicitous to make a 
broad than a high pyramid of his 
reputation. ‘The historical view of 
the English government, had it con- 
sisted of three volumes instead of 
four, would have ranked (see A. R. 
vol. II. p. 254) as a more masterly 
production. The fourth volume 
abounds with ordinary fragments, 
which only betray the writer’s me- 
thod of composition, without dis- 
playing his peculiar cast of mind: 
the stones are there, but not the 
cement which was to give them con- 
sistency, consequence, arrange- 
ment, and lasting cohesion. 

The friendship of Mr. Craig is 
more prudent: he has chosen for 
republication only the master-piece 
of Professor Millar, and has pre- 
fixed an interesting biography. 

John Millar was born on the 22d 
of June, 1735, at Shotts, in the 
house of his father, who was mi- 
nister of that parish, but who, in 
1737, removed to Milheugh, a farm 
which was the dower of his wife. In 
1742 young Millar was sent to the 


grammar school at Hamilton, and in 
1746 to Glasgow College. His ori- 
inal destination was the church, 
ca an uncle, who was a zealous 
whig, favoured, if he did not in- 
spire, a heterodox turn of sentiment 
which occasioned a preference of 
the bar. After completing his stu- 
dies, Mr. Millar resided in the fa- 
mily of Lord Kames as preceptor toa 
his son: his notions gave or owed a 
tinge to those of the father. 

In 1760 Mr. Millar was called to 
the bar, and through the influence 
of Lord Kames obtained, already in 
1761, the professorship of law in 
the university of Glasgow. He im- 
mediately married a Miss Craig, by 
whom he had several children, and 
began his career of tuition by intro- 
ducing the new practice of lecturing 
in English instead of Latin. Of these 
lectures the most peculiar substance 
is preserved in the Orrgin of Ranks, 
published in 1771, and in the His/o- 
rical View of the English Govern- 
ment, published in 1787. 

Mr. Millar was much attached to a 
Literary Society instituted at Glas- 
gow, 1217523 of which the members 
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alternately read an original disserta- 
tion, which subsequently formed 
the theme of debate. His metaphy- 
sical opinions leaned toward those of 
Hume; his political opinions toward 
those of the repubiican school. 

Mr. Millar superintended a small 
farm at Whitemoss, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow ; and in 1784 
removed to Milheugh, his maternal 
estate, which he embellished taste- 
fully. The French revolution at- 
tached his attention; its intended 
scope obtained hisapprobation. He 
would gladly have seen realized an 
elective government, relying on no 
setof religious opinions for supporte 
He visited London in 1792, abode 
in the family of his friend Dr. Moore, 
the author of Zeluco, was introduced 
to Mr, Fox, and became a member 
of some society of Friends of the 
People. He refused the offer of a 
lucrative place, which he thought 
would have compromised his politi- 
cal independence. We think that 
men so qualified ought to accept the 
opportunity of administration; but 
they ought to assert in place the 
opinions of their si enquiry ; 
and to throw the odium of conse- 

uent dismissal] on the intolerance of 
the executive power. 

Mr. Millar’s political opinions are 
thus defined by his biographer. 


«“ HE, accordingly, attached himself 
zealously to the party of the Whigs; 
and, in particular, to that branch of the 
Whigs, who acknowledged the Marquis 
of Rockingham, and afterwards Mr.Fox, 
as their leaders. From the opinions of 
these illustrious statesmen, he seldom 
had occasion to dissent; and, even 
when he could not altogether approve of 
their measures, he was led to acquiesce in 
their decisions, by his great deference for 
their authority, his full confidence in 
their uprightness, and, above all, his 
steady conviction, that no effectual bar- 
rier could be raised against the increas- 
ing influence of the Crown, without a 
regular and vigorous co-operation of all 
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who agreed in the general principles of 
their political conduct. The necessity 
ofa union of talents and rank, to limit 
the growing influence of the Court,: 
might be considered as the leading artis 
cle of Mr Millar’s political creed; and it 
was only when he found this conibination 
entirely broken by recent events, that he 
became fully convinced of the necessity 
of henceforward founding National Li- 
berty on a much more general diffusion. 
of political power. 

** He has himself stated the grounds of 
his conviction, ‘ That the power of the 
‘ Crown has, since the Revolution, 
* made the most rapid and alarming ad- 
* vances.’ He has, distinetly and fairly, 
enumerated the various sources of a most 
extensive influence; and he has justly 
remarked, that such an influence * is 
‘apt to be the gseater, as it operates 
* upon the manners and habits of a mer- 
* cantile people: a people engrossed by 
* lucrative trades and professions, whose 
‘ great object is gain, and whose ruling 
‘ principle is avarice *.’? Even to suclt 
elevated rank as might be thought most 
likely to exclude the operation of this 
mercantile spirit, the national character 
must always, in some measure, extend ; 
and it is tuo obvious to be denied, that 
the general luxtiry of the times has intro- 
duced such a degree of extravagance, 
that the expences, even of the most opu- 
lent families, are apt to exceed their in- 
comes, and to render ministerial depen- 
dence their only resource against what 
to them is really indigence. In such cir- 
cumstances, he almost despaired of again 
witnessing so great a co-operation of 
leading families, of patriotism, and of ta- 
Jents, as might effectually check that in- 
creasing influence which seemed firmly 
erected on the immense patronage of the 
Minister, and the present manners and 
character of the nation. A change of 
circumstances implied a change in the 
mode of resisting the progress of power; 
and, no longer expecting to find this im- 
portant object accomplished by the great 
families of England, Mr Millar was led 
to consider more attentively the condi- 
tion of the people. 

** Here he found some grounds of rea- 
sonable hope. The diffusion of riches 
has produced a general spirit of indee 


* Sce Hist. View ofthe English Gov, vol..iv. chap. it. - 
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pendenée, and a.very wide diffusion of 
knowledge. The simpler principles of 
politics, and even of political economy, 
are more universally studied, more fre- 
quently the ordinary topics of comversa- 
tion,thanat any former period; and it may 
safely he asserted, that the great majo- 
rity of the middling ranks have now 
much more information, on such subjects, 
than was enjoyed by the highest orders 
of the community, before the Revolution. 
The great body of the nation, those who 
may justly be styled the People, at- 
tentive to the conduct of public men,and 
eapable of estimating public, measures, 
might now be entrusted with the power 
of choosing Representatives, without 
much risk of their choice being very in- 
considerate, and without much disad- 
vantage resulting from occasional errors 
or delusions affecting the public opinion. 
But, whenever such an extension of the 
elective suffrage has become safe, it must, 
of necessity, be highly beneficial. It 
— the enactment of laws favoura- 

le to private views or private interests ; 
it gives the people anew motive of at- 
tachment to their country, a new incite- 
ment to virtuous and patriotic exertion; 
and, if any barrier can be effectual 
against the tide of corruption, it must be 
found ina body so large as to be inde- 
pendent of Court favour, and in some de- 
gree exempt from secret intrigue. At 
all times had Mr. Millar viewed the in- 
equality of Representation as a defect in 
the Government; but, while there was 
a powerful union of great families to re- 
press encroachment, he had considered it 
rather as a blemish, than a very impor- 
tant practical evil. Now, when all ap- 

earance of effective control has vanished 
ere the luxury of the age, and the im- 
mense revenue and patronage of the 
Crown, he thought it essential to the ex- 
istence of freedom that such a reform 
should take place, as might interest the 
great body of the people in public mea- 
sures, and enable them, in a constitu- 
tional manner, to withstand the encroach- 
ment of the Executive Power.” 

On the 30th of May, 1801, after 
nearly a month’s illness, Mr. Millar 
died. He had lived to see his son 
become professor of mathematicks, 
and to marry his daughter satisfacto- 
rily to Mr. Mylne. He gave orders 
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for the destruction of his unfinished 
manuscripts; but excepted from 
this severe sentence the Continuation 
of his Historical View of the English 
Government. There are articles in 
the Analytical Review and one or two 
anonymous pamphlets, which might, 
without breach of injunction, have 
been included in the collection of his 
works. Several of the dissertations 
composed for the Literary Society, 
it is said, deserved preservation. 

The Origin of Ranks succeeds to 
this biography : itis a book so fami. 
liar to the last generation of English 
students, that panegyric or criticism 
are alike superfluous, except for our 
younger readers. It is the best spe- 
cimen in our language of what is 
called the philosophy of history ; the 
art of generalizing the description 
of progressive event, and of descri- 
bing metaphysically the order of 
phenomena inferred from a multi- 
tude of specific instances. ‘The au- 
thor personifies as it were society it- 
self, and endeavours to detect in its 
minutest actions, and apparent ca- 
prices, the predisposing causes and 
secret motives of its collective con- 
duct ; he resolves the apparent effi- 
cacy of leaders into their subservien- 
cy to the tendency of multitudes, 
and explains revolutions seemingly 
derived from hero-chieftains, by de- 
veloping the secret spirit of the 
times, and revealing the public whis- 
per which prompted their ostenta- 
tious agency. 

Professor Millar fills up that rank 


in English literature, which the 
Abbe Mably asserts in France. He 


has commented the annals of his 
country with a like spirit of liberty 
and philanthropy, and with a saga- 
city less stimulant perhaps but more 
ingenious. If Mably had more clas- 
sical and more antiquarian reading ; 
Millar had more attentively and ge- 
nerally consulted the traveller, the 
lawyer, and the philosopher. If 
Mably is more splendid, Millar is 
more.convincing; if Mebly is more 
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animating, Millar is more profound. 
The palm of eloquence must be con- 
ceded to the French; the olive- 
branch of wisdom may be arrogated 
for the English philosopher. Yet 
there is something in Mably’s point 
of view which ennobles, and in Mil- 


Jay’s which degrades the contem- . 
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plated train of event. If an innova- 
tion can speciously be referred to 
low interests or trivial accidents, this 
is the solation which the Glasgow 
professor will prefer, where Mably 
would have perceived a struggle of 
heroes and the operation of design. 


Art. XXVII. A Reply to Mr. Richard Gardiner’s Answer to a Narrative exposing @ 


Variety of irregular Transactions in one of the Departments of Foreign Corps. 


By 


Mr. James Poort, several Years a Regimental Inspector, and since Deputy Inspector 
General, in that Department. 8vo. pp. 119. 


THE pure spirit of honor and pro- 
bity which animates every part of Mr. 
Poole’s narrative is no ts more 
eonspicuous tian in this reply, which 
we presume may be considered as 
final in the private capacity of the 


concerned. Public investigations 
will of course ensue, under an ad- 
ministration which has began its ca- 
reer by an ostentatious regard for 
the suppression of peculation. 


Arr. XXVIII. The West India Common-Place Book: compiled from Parliamentary and 
Official Documents ; shewing the Interest of Great Britain in its Sugar Colonies, Sec. 


Ee. Te. 


THE ilands of the West-Indian 
Archipelago are adapted for the seat 
of a busy commerce, and a graceful 
luxury. The soil and climate favour 
alike production and enjoyment; but 


the niggardliness of man delights to _ 


war with the generosity of nature. 
By monopolous restrictions on inter - 
course, by tyrannic institutions of 
government, the natural progress of 
prosperity has been so much retard- 
ed, that after the lapse of three cen- 
turies since they have been colonized 
by Europeans, they have still to im- 
port the necessaries of subsistence, 
and still to acquire the elements of 
liberty. The absurdities of legisla- 
tion are sometimes corrected by de- 
spotic infringements. The flour, the 
fish, of North America, are obtain- 
ed, when famine impends, by arbi- 
trary suspensions of ridiculous laws. 
The whimsical oppressive privileges 
attached to complexion are occa- 
sionally transferred, by insurrection, 
to the tawneys or to the blacks. 

It is time that Great Britain should 
put an end to so capricious and so 
mischievous a policy in those por- 
tions of the West Indies which are 


By Sir Wittiam Younc, Bart. F. R. S? 


M. P. Ato. pp. 250. 


subject to her influence. The repu- 
tation of her councils for justice and 
humanity imperiously requires a 
change of system. By tolerating an 
unbroken intercourse with North 
America, every interest would be 
consulted. ‘The competition of our 
more experienced planters would 
resist that eager agricultural propen- 
sity which the inhabitants of Georgia 
and Florida are applying to the crea- 
tion of the same productions: and 
the British ilands would supply 
countries only accessible to neutral 
flags. 

The first question examined by 
Sir W. Young is the African slave 
trade. He gives it as his opinion, 
that the abolition is about to take 
place; and recommends to the plent- 
ers to make the requisite precautions 
immediately for duly proportioning 
the relative stock of males and fe- 
males on their several estates. It 
appears from the documents laid be- 
fore the house of commons, and here 
reprinted, that the demand for slaves 
in the West Indies decreases rapilly; 
and that it is chietly for the conquer- 
ed colonies and newer settlements 











that any fresh supplies of African 
colonists are sent for. The numher 
of negroes yearly brought by the 
English from Africa does not exceed 
36,000 persons, an emigration very 
inconsiderable, less, perhaps, than 
yearly takes -place from the petty 
highlands of Scotland. The whole 


question of the slave trade respects 


fewer individuals than the manage- 
ment of the poor in one of our large 
cities. If the fashion for being wait- 
ed on by female servants was more 
general in the West Indies, a greater 
quantity of male labour would be 
convertible to agricultural purposes. 
If the fashion for cohabiting with ne- 
gresses was laid aside by the whites, 
as derogatory, a larger portion of 
creole negroes would be bor: in the 
West Indies. If free people of co- 
Jour were rendered capable of offices 
of trust, (the privilege might, in the 
first instance, be given to those who 
had passed three years atan Kuropean 
school, or university), some progress 
would be making toward an assimi- 
Jation and amalgamation of the white 
and tawney inhabitants. If a greater 
degree of Juxary, especially in 
building, were introduced, the resi- 
dent free population of artisans and 
tradesmen might become numerous 
enough to serve, like the burghers of 
the chartered towns in feudal Eu- 
rope, as a lever for progressively 
extending to the rustic vassalry the 
privileges of freedom. And finally, 
if the children of an acknowledged 
concubine were to heir the civil con- 
dition of the father, and not of the 
mother ; were to be made capable of 
receiving an inheritance to any a- 
mount, and were to acquire, with 
the rights, the rank of proprictors, 
the principal blemishes of the coio- 


nial policy and manners would be tu 


astate of progress toward insensibie 
extinction. 

The second chapter treats of the 
cultivation, produce, improvement, 
or decline, of the British sugar co- 
lonies severally. It appears that 
Axy. Rev. Vou. V. 
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Jamaica produces half the whole 
quantity of sugar, two-thirds of the 
whole quantity of rum, and three- 
fourths of the whole quantity of cof- 
fee, yielded by the West Indian 
islands. Antigua is more and more 
subject to droughts, and declines ra- 
pidly. Barbadoes, like Antigua, 
diminishes regularly in produce from 
a similar cause; it has been exces- 
sively cleared of wood. Most of the 
Leeward Islands are in the same case, 
and are expected to wither into de- 
serts. The resident proprietors would 
do well to transplant a portion of 
their slavesand machinery to tne con- 
tinent of Guiana, and to cultivate on 
the well-watered savannas between 
the Pomaroon and the Courantine the 
sugar reed and the cotton plant. 
Those moist and fertile plains, where 
canals supply the place of roads, and 
convey the produce of every field to 
the mill aimost without exertion, are 
likely to rival the coast of China for 
variety of produce, and for athrong- 
ed and floating population. Guiana 
is wholly independent of North Ame- 
rica for any of its wants; wood is 
abundant; maize and rice thrive ea- 
sily; fish swim up to the kitchen 
doors; cattle multiply unaccount- 
ably. It would be wise in the Bri- 
tisk government to anticipate the be- 
hest of nature, and to encourage the 
desertion of the insular West Indies, 
and the colonization of the continen- 
tal South America. The ilands are 
often laid waste by nature, easily 
plundered during war, wholly de- 
pendent for subsistence on the Uni- 
ted States, to which their secret al- 
legiance tends, and are governed by 
laws which it is disgraceful to tole- 
rate, yet unsafe to overturn. The 
costly protection they require is ill 
requited by a monopoly of which 
they complain, but which they do 
not respect: the barbaric code of 
their servile legislation is adhered to 
vith inhuman obstinacy. 

Tortola, being a convenient ren- 
dezvous for ships from diferent 
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jlands which desire to sail in com- 
pany to Europe, is likely to become 
a vast warehouse of deposit for pro- 
duce collected from all parts of the 
gulfof Mexico. Trinidad and To- 
bago partake the tranquil weather 
and wholesome climate of Guiana: 
they are tree from the natural disad- 
vantages of the Caribbee _ilands, 
and are likely to form settlements 
permanently valuable. Care should 
be taken by the British legislature 
to bestow on them a milder form of 
vassalage than prevails in the old 
West Indies. All children should be 
born free, where either parent is 
free. All people of colour should be 
capable of unlimited inheritance. 
Otiices of trust, administrative and 
representative, should be open to 
every person educated in the mother 
country : this would fill with crecles 
the schools of Britain, and carry out 
a perpetual stock of English man- 
ners and civilization. Vquatity of 
criminal rights should belong to all 
complexions. 

The third chapter calculates the 
amount of export from the British 


sugar colonies, and gives tables of 
the quantity imported of the four 
staple articles, sugar, rum, coffee, 


and cotton. It is evident, that by a 
wiser apportionment of the custom 
and excise duties on spirits, the use 
both of brandy and gin could nearly 
be abolished tu Great Britain. Ob- 
viously our brewers would be gainers 
by the total suppression of the do- 
mestic distilleries ; they would have 
fewer competitors for the purchase 
of malt, and could afford beer the 
cheaper. Distilleries ought not to 
be tolerated where food is scarce ; 
they consume the produce of the 
greatest possible number of acres in 
the least nutritious form. They 
should be founded in new and dis- 
tant countries, where produce can- 
not be consumed for want of mouths, 
acr removed by reagon of its bulk. 

In such regions, the worm of the 
still ploughs up the wilderness, and 
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scatters with the arts of agricultwe 
the homes of men among else inac- 
cessible deserts. In peopled coun- 
tries, it raises the price of food and 
gnaws the health of the poor, and is 
the pandar both to famine and to sot-~ 
tishness. We exhert ministers to 
devise the substitution of American 

, distilleries to those hitherto executed 
here ; and to make rum, tafia, and 
those aromatic digweurs which have 
the same basis, into the quotidian 
drams of the people. 

The fourth chapter converses 
about the British shipping employ- 
ed in the West Indta trade. It has 
been said, that a sort of teak ship 
ping made of the hard woods front 
the Orinoko and river of Amazons 
would answer better in the West In- 
dies than even the copper-bottomed 
ships now employed. Between the 
heat and the sea-worm, the soft 
woods of the north are presently de- 
stroyed. Why not repeal all the su- 
pertlvous navigation laws which pri- 
vilege British-built ships? They are 
laws, which raise the price of timber 
at home; and thus our houses and 
house rent, and all our wooden fur- 
niture, is taxed by these laws ; and 
the ship-owner must build ata much 
heavier expence than if he could 
shift his dock-yards to the wooded 
coasts of any sea he pleased. 

The fifth chapter treats of the 
import of colonial produce into 
Great Britain: the sixth of the ex- 
port trade of Great Britain to the su- 
gar colonies: the seventh, of the 
legal restrictions of such trade. 

The eighth chapter introduces an 
important question of colonial policy, 
the intercourse of the West Indies 
with North America. This topic ‘is 
pursued in the two following chap- 
ters: our author obviously tends to 
encourage a more open intercourse. 
We apprehend the British govern- 
ment is not yet aware in how higha 
degree several of the purposes of an 
intercourse with North America could 
be accomplished by means of Guia= 








na, where cattle can be reared in 
any quantity, and shingles and staves 


cut. It is true, Guiana cannot pur- 
chase rum, or supply wheaten flour. 
Sir William Young is strongly pre- 
judiced against the conquered colo- 
nies on the Surinam and Demerara, 
and advises giving them up at a 
peace : we should rather advise giv- 
ing up the whole sweep of Caribbee 
Islands. With Jamaica, with Tri- 
nidad, and Tobago, no other insular 
property is necessary for the sup- 
ply of our wants. The Caribbee 
Islands are most troublesome to pro- 
tect, most unwholesome to inhabit ; 
and, as soon as the hostility of na- 
ture is overcome, and forests and fe- 
vers disappear, these islands be- 
come subject to triennial droughts, 
and wither into a sterility only inter- 
rupted by the no less grievous visi- 
tation of the hurricane. 

The eleventh chapter considers 
the British West Indies as a depot 
of foreign trade. Tobago is thus 
described : 


“ Tobago, by a late Act of Parliament, 
hath been enumerated with the Conquered 
Colonies, and as such excluded from the 
free traffic for negrees yet allowed to the 
British West Indies: notwithstanding this 
reserve, in bar of its progressive cultivaticn 
and settlement, it hath yet been provision- 
ally endowed with a free port at Scarbo- 
rough. Adverting to this free port, ccn- 
siderations arise, which I hope and trust 
may induce the Executive Ministers of the 
British Crown and Government, not to re- 
gard Tobago merely as a conquered colo- 
ny, and to be restored in course to the for- 
mer Sovereign by any treaty terminating the 
present war; but to retain this island, as 
the most important station in the West In- 
dia seas, whether as a port of commerce, 
or asa post of enterprise ; whether as a 
defiét of merchandize, or of arms ; and fur- 
ther, considering that every inhabitant, of 
whatever description, is British-born. 

*“ Tobago exhibits, from its nature of 
country, woods, rivers, and commodious 
harbours ; as likewise, from relative situa- 
tion, the greatest advantages to be derived 
trom the establishment of a free fort. In 
latitude 11, and te windward of Trinidad, 
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the eastern hills of Tobago form the south- 
ern promentory or bluff-head of the great 
Gulf of Mexico; and thus placed, the island 
hath facilities of trading within the bay, 
from its harbour of Courland coursing south 
of Grenada, on Cumana and the Caraccas 3 
whilst, on the other side, a square-rizged 
vessel may run, without a tack, from Queen’s 
bay, in “l'obago, to the very mouth of the 
Oronooko, on the eastern coast of South 
America ; and with equal facility of voyage, 
return to the free port of Scarborough; nor 
is any other island so conveniently placed as 
a defét, having in view a trade with Gui- 
ana, and to the river Amazon and the Bra- 
zils, &c. 

«© That no considerable commerce has 
yet taken effect between Tobago and any 
other country whatever, with exception to 
the immediate intercourse with Great Bri- 
tain, is unhappily but too easy to account 
for: a settlement of great capitalists, and a 
depct of wealth, cannot, and will not be 
made, in a country so often shifting from 
cne sovereign to another, and under constaat 
apprehension of exchange by treaty, from 
the power which protects, to the power 
which may confiscate. 

« Tn all I have said of the value of To- 
bago, I am assuming the case of its being 
recognized as a British Colony, and as a 
permanent and assured possession of the 
Lritish Crown: that in policy it should be 
so retained, may appear from other and 
most imporiant considerations. 

« Tobago, in the trans-atlantic region, 
besides advantages for trade and communi- 
cation with South America, such as I have 
described, hath others, in intercourse with 
whatever Sovereign Power in Europe it may 

e subjected to. 

« Laying in latitude 11, a course from 
Europe gaining the trade-winds, and be- 
tween the tropics, might be taken by French 

‘ . "| ‘ 
vessels (supposing ‘lobago restored to 
“rance), in a direction southward of the 
ordinary navigation by British ships; and 
so cluding our naval force, might form de- 
féts in Tobago, of arms and troops, which 
might be put in action before even the arri- 
val was known to leeward, and in the Bri- 
tish Islands. 

«The mounta‘nous eastern division of 
Tobago has, on experience, proved to be 
healthy, in proport:on as the low lands to 
westward have been found the contrary; 
and whilst the noble harbour in the north- 
. @ 


Muu .’” 


ie gon aig ; 
Cast quarter of the island, called 
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War Bay,’ offers a rendezvous to ships of 
war and transports, with depth of water to 
the very beach, and tranqui! as 2 mill-pond; 
the amphitheatre of hills forming and shel- 
tering thebay, and fertile to their very sum- 
mit—render it the most healthy station, 
with every accommodation of wood and 
water, for troops that may be landed. 

“ Considering the danger to which ship- 
ping, and therewith the Royal Navy, is ex- 
posed in the West India seas, at particular 
times of the year, and especially from the 
¥st of August to November, denominated 
the hurricane season, the fact is of import- 
ance, that no instcnce of hurricane hath been 
known to affeet Tobago. In the year 1780, 
Rarbadoes, only two degrecs north, was 
desolated by a tempestuous whirlwind, 
which destroyed people, buildings, and 
every ship throughout the West Indies ; 
whilst Tobago remained quict and safe, as 
it clear, and southward, of the destructive 
vortex. 

“ From experience, then, it may be as- 
sumed that Tobago is exempt from hurri- 
canes, and that during all seasozs of the 
year, ships may anchor and ride secure in 
Maen o’? War Bay, whilst in all other har- 
bours of the West Indies, during the rainy 
autumnal season, they are exposed to tor- 
nados and destruction. 

“ In the year 1782, the late Marquis de 
Bouillie made a most interesting report to 
his Government, of the importance of 'To- 
bago as a military and naval station, and 
which was supposed to have influenced the 
Court of France in so earnestly making its 
acquisition a condition of the then treaty. 

tis many years since I read this report; but 

was in print, and any gentleman who pos- 
sesses a copy, will render a public service in 
communicating it to ¢he firofier fiersons. 

“ With these desultory intimations I quit 
the subject of free ports: they are sufficient 
for matter of comment and inference, to 
those who may consider my text as import- 
ant, and meriting attention; and I trust the 
suggestions relative to Tobago, will be par- 
ticularly considered as such.” ' 


Be it added to these remarks, 
shat it is of incumbent and imme- 
diate imterest’ for this country to 
occupy the French settlement of 
Cayenne, and to undertake a nego- 
ciation with the court of Portugal 
for the obtainal of that fringe of Gui- 
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ana, which lies between the Oyapoke 
and tne river of Amazons. Guiana 
can neither be securely held, nor 
turned to account, if the French con- 
tinue to hold Cayenne, and the Por- 
tuguese to domineer over the navi- 
gation of this great river. 

The twelfth chapter treats of the 
navigation to and from Great Bri- 
tain. 

The thirteenth treats of the mili- 
tary defence of the West Indies. 

‘The fourteenth compares the mor- 
tality of black and white troops: it 
apvears that black regiments better 
withstand the climate in the pro- 
portion of nearly five to one’ but a 
reluctance is felt to employ black 
soldiers, least they should facilitate 
insurrections of the slaves. This fact 
says more against the condition of 
the negro peasantry in the West In- 
dies than can be overcome by vo- 
lumes of protestations. Are we 
afraid, when our peasantry enlist for 
soldiers, that there will be a revolu- 
tion? Attach the people of colour 
to the white interest by a complete 
participation of privilege ; and pro- 
vide, not by personal humanity 
merely, but by public legislation, 
for lifting the negroes into a higher 
rank of civil security and instruc- 
tion. 

The fifteenth chapter recommends 
limited military service. What is to 
become of the black regiments at 
thenext peace? Why not try the 
experiment of a colony of hired la- 
bourers at the mouth of the Couran- 
tine for instance, where a ferry ts 
wanted to bring about a communi- 
cation overland between Paramaribo 
and Stabroek, and where any settle- 
neni would thrive with rapidity ; be- 
cause sugar can be manufactured 
vastly cheaper where the canes are 
carried from the fields to the mill by 
water, than in the West India islands 
Whore the [abour of mules is requi- 
site in cvery removal of produce. 

The sixteenth chapter considers 
the transport service. 








An appendix gives a list of ships 
Huilt in the several ports of Great 
Britain in 1790 and l7yl, and in 
1804 and 1805: whence it appears 
that in 1790 and 1791, the num- 
ber of ships was 1406, and the ton- 
nage of them 122,827; whereas, in 
1804 and 1805, the number of ships 
built was 1428, and the tonnage 
thereof 151,207. 

This book is dry, but instructive : 
it comprehends many documents 
and papers printed for the use of the 
house of commons, which are not 
elsewhere accessible: it supplies the 
materiais of reasoning, the facts of 
experience, concerning the prin- 
cipal part: of our colonial policy. 
The awhor of the History of A- 
thens cannot write without descry- 
ing to be read: yet we syinpatiize 
little with the bearing of his incli- 
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nations about the West Indies, 
which appear to us to favour the 
slave system in an unsoltened form ; 
to favour a preference of intercourse 
with North America, which is a fo- 
reign state, over Guiana, which is an 
appendage of the British crown, and 
tofavour the Caribbee Islands rather 
than those which are likely to be- 
come seats of trafic with tae south- 
ern continent. While we applaud 
the industry, and admire the know- 
ledge of the author, we attribute 
something of prejudice and partiality 
to several of his speculative infe- 
renees, the result, perhaps, of that 
local situation of his property which 
has occasioned hin to hear oftener 
and more fuily about the interests of 
St. Vancent’s than avout those of the 
sister islands, 


Art. XXIX. The Speech of the Hon. J. Randolph, Representative for the State of 
Virginia, in the General Congress of aimerica ; on a Motion for the Non-Import- 
ation of British Merchanidize, pending the present Disputes between Great Britain 


and America. 


pp- 80. 


THIS speech points out the in- 
convenience North America would 
suffer from a non-importation act, 
and the dangers to which her East 
Indian and her carrying trade would 
be exposed by a war with Great Bri- 
tain. A spirit of conciliation and 
compromise is recommended to the 
executive power, with an impressive 
energy of fancy and expression re. 
sembling that style of oratory which 
tlourishes in Ireland. 

The harangue is preceded by a te- 
aions, and, in most parts, superiu- 
ous introduction, derived from the 
author of War in Disguise. He af- 
fects to complain of not having been 
answered; but wisely forbears re~ 
plying either to the legal arguments 
advanced in the Annual, or to the 
metaphysical arguments in the Ndin- 


With an Introduction by the Author of “ War in Disguis:.”’ 8yo. 


burgh Review. We hear with plea- 
sure, that therule of the war of 1756, 
an arbitrary innovation of compact 
protested against at both extremities 
of Europe, the real provocative of 
the armed neutrality, the source to 
our couatry of much hostility and 
more reproach, is at length, in the 
name of the nation, rescinded by 
ministers. It is well that the bully- 
ing insolence of the Pitt policy 
should be succeeded by the temper 
of wisdom and the dignity of justice. 
The selfish neglect of our cosmo- 
political duties has been the cause of 
our unpopularity, and, consequent- 
ly, of our impotence on the conti- 
nevt. Every strength will re:urn with ” 
the moral strength of a reputation for 
virtue. 
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Art. XXX. An Inquiry into the State of the Nation at the Commencement of the 
present Administration. 8vo. pp. 250. 


THE substance of this pamphlet 
is said to have been dictated by Mr. 
Fox, to have been intrusted for pub- 
lication to an eminent Edinburgh re- 
viewer, and to have received at the 
office for foreign affairs those ulti- 
mate corrections which the prospec- 
tive will of our leading statesmen 
thought requisite. It passes for the 
matiiiesto of a new administration, 
It is worthy of its hi igh auspices by a 

sinewy simplicity of style aad a co- 
gent vehemence of argument. ‘The 
criticism of that line of conduct ob- 
served under Mr. Pitt is precise, pe- 
netrating, severe ; the indications of 
future intention have more of the 
statesman’s caution than of the phitlo- 
scpher’s courage. In great things, 
te "hee w one’s ends is alw ays, and to 
proclaim them, is commonly expe- 
dient. There can be no unanimity 


of exertion where there is no decla- 
ration of purpose. 

The first subdivision professes to 
treat of our foreign relations. It may 


safely be allowed that Austria was 
P! rec'pitated into the late war; and 
that a calmer system in the British 
cabinet, and ac lispositi ion to await the 
maturity of the continental mind, 

would have dis played move dignity, 
and have seemed a less decisive 
event. Yet the excéss of disaster 
has brought with it, ifnot a remedy, 
a chance of relief. 'The presumpion 
of France has — in consequence 
to a pitch univ er rsally irritating. To 
have overrun Prussia, to have pro- 
claimed the restoration of Poland, 

bas decided an extent of antipathy 

which) at the first reverse of fortune, 


will combine the vindictive edorts of 


the whole continent. If the people 
of Ge emany had an interest in the re- 
sult of the contest, if the King of 
Prassia would ofer a representative 
constitution to every German pro- 
vince whica returns to his obedience, 
his ebb conquests may extend back 
to the Rhine. 


he second subdivision considers 
the consequences of our late foreign 
policy. The calamities of Austriaare 
somewhat irritatingly overstated. 
This, though intended to arouse, 
may operate to intimidate. The real 
interest of Austria is to withdraw her 
metropolis eastward at least as far as 
Buda; to abandon all Silesia to Prus- 
sia; and to pursue her aggrandize- 
ment southward along both coasts of 
the Adriatic. The jealousy of Prus- 
sia once annihilated by a desertion 
of the German objects of competi- 
tion, Ausiria would be assisted to 
erow strong, both at the expence of 
the French ‘and of the Turks. 

The third subdivision examines 
the state of foreign afiairs, indepen- 
dent of the late coalition, and its 
consequences. Our interference with 
the neutrality of Spain is convine- 
ingly blamed. In the case of choos- 
ing to make war against Spain, the 
Spanis sh colonies, it is said (p>. 146) 
ought to have been liberated from 
the galling monopoly of the mother 
country. This is advice, which the 
present ministers probably intend to 
follow. They should be aware, that 
a catholic emancipation at home 
cught to precede any attempt on 

Spanish South America. The bi- 
shop of Buenos Ayres directs cannon 
from his cathedral against the here- 
tics, who, if they had first merited 
the benediction of the Pope, by 
placing catholic bishops in the senate 
of their country, would have been 
hailed as the welcome deliverers of 
the new world. Rulers addicted to 
religious intolerance can neither ac- 
quire nor preserve extensive empire. 
The lete insurrections in Hindos- 
tan have resulted from the needless 
assertion of ecclesiastical prejudices. 
It is time for parliament to frown 
them down, by a generous and au- 
thoritative interposition. 

The question of allowing to nen- 
trels an undisturbed commerce in 
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colonial ports, which were shat to 
them during peace, is here discuss- 
ed,and decided with an obvious lean- 
ing to the American claim. 


at 


5 


It is useless to make extracts 
from a book in universal circula- 
tion, 


Art. XXXI. 4n Answer to the Inquiry into the State of the Nation ; with Stric- 


tures on the Conduct of the present Ministry. 
the Prospects and Terms of Peace. Sev: 


THIS is the reply of opposition 
to the ministerial manifesto. It is a 
work of inferior argument and elo- 
quence. The writer speaks, with 
knowledge, of Holjand, and, with 
regret, of Mr. Pitt. 

Strictures are appended on the 
conduct of the present ministry. 
Surely the time is not come to praise 
or to condemn them warmiy. It 
cannot yet be known whetl:or they 
intend to confer on the people those 
benefits, to the hope of which, while 
out of office, they directed the people 
to aspire. Lord Grenville may de- 
sert the cause of catholic emancipa- 
tion, and Lord Howick of parliamen- 
tary reform; but the suspicion is 
premature, and the improbability as 


To which is added, a Supplement on 


ain Edition. 8vo. pp. 230. 


rreat as their honour and their ta- 
409 

That several appointments have 
not been made with that skilful dis- 
crimination of the appropriate me- 
rit, which distinguished the Marquis 
of Lansdown’s administration may 
perhaps be true. Tse first lord of the 
admiralty and the master-geueral of 
the ordnance are here denounced as 
il chosen. For our parts, we know 
nothing of the individuals alluded to, 
but we are disposed to presume skill, 
until experience has forbidden the 
imputation. A country which has 
so recently lost a Burke, a Pitt, and 
a Fox, cannot have admiration to be- 
stow on the residual heroes of pub- 


lic life. 


Arr. XXXII. Remarks on the Trade with Germany, respectfully submitted to the 


Merchants and others, both here and abroad, interested in the important Branch of 


Commerce. - March, 1806. Syo. pp. 137. 


THIS excellent pamphlet is fitly 
printed in both languages, the Eng- 
lish and the German, because it con-* 
tains matter very interesting on both 
sides of the water. It indicates the 
numerous inconveniences suijered jn 
the forwarding of West India pro- 
duce by the custom-house regula- 
tions of London; by the want of 
union and concert among the mer- 
chants there; by the scattered cre- 
dit and growing improbity tolerated 
on the continent; and by the bank- 
rupt laws of some European pro- 
vinces, which privilege the native 
against the foreign creditor. The 
particulars deserve notice. 

“ Another very great evil in Hamburgh, 


their bankrupt laws. Indeed it might 
most be supposed that they had none, for 


i 
. 


they are never acted upon; so that bank- 
rupts sometimes pursue, unblushingly, the 
most iniquitous and infamous pructices to- 
wards their foreign creditors, and are often 
richer after their bankruptcy than before 
their establishment. A barikrupt there takes 
care, if possible, to pay or secure his Ham- 
burgh creditors; but the foreigner,the Eng- 
lich creditor, receives nothin from him, 
because his friends and neighbours are 
those who are again to help him on—thus 
the foreigners are readily sacrificed. ‘To 
attain this end, every partiality is practised ; 
the estate, in fact, is robbed by the local cre- 
ditors of the bankrupt ; and this is the cause 
that many est ites do not even pay a farthing 
dividend. The friends of the banxrupt will 
go about assiduously canvassiny for the 
election of assignees, whose office is some. 
times bestowed upon a creditor covered in 
full, or else on an jatimate acquaintance of 
the bankrupt. 
P 4 
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«© A bankrupt in Hamburgh saves all his 
annuities which there are not considered to 
belong co the estate; thus a merchant may, 
in periods of his prosperity, lay out all his 
property in the purchase of life-annuities, 
which never hereafter can be taken from 
him—whereas, these annuities ought to be 
sold for the benefit of his creditors the same 
as is done in England, where it depends on 
the generosity of the creditors cnly, whe- 
ther they will leave even the pillow under 
the head of a bankrupt, or his tamily. 

«© A bankrupt in Hamburgh saves the 
property of his wife also, provided he has 
not been married longer than five years ; all 
this while deceiving the world with the ap- 
pearance of 2 rich man. Thus the marrying 
into a rich family, does not make the man 
uichers; he trades with the fortune of his 
wife, and, if unsuccessful, returns her pro- 

serty, with which he will easily be able to 
begin business again.” 


Such regulations more loudly call 
for the combined interference of 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Ame- 
rica, and the trading nations, than 
any maritime privileges claimed by 


Art. XXXII. War in Disguise; or, the Frauds of Neutral Flags. 
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the English can have ealled for an 
armed neutrality. Happily, iniqui- 
tous rules bring their own punish 
ment: where there is no justice in 
the laws, there is no probity among 
the people, and commerce has there- 
fore deserted, one after another, 
those continental ports which, at the 
mouths of the Rhine and of the 
Elbe, maintained formerly so vast 
an intercourse between the interior 
of Kurope and the trans-atlantic 
worlds. When alien juries shall de- 
cide on alicn claims; when courts of 
police shall prefer, in their awards 
of property, the rights of men to the 
rights of citizens; when the lazy 
ignorant profligacy of military ra- 
pine shall cease to plunder the ware- 
houses, which it has neither the skill 
nor the industry to stock ; then will 
the rulers of Europe have merited a 
return of the ancient prosperity. It 
was the nursling of the virtues ; and 
they carry it whithersoever they are 
beckoned with honest hards. 


Fourth 


Edition. 

OF this incendiary pamphlet an This edition differs from the pre- 
attentive account was given in the ceding chiefly by a preface not at 
jourth volume of the Annual Re- all to the purpose, in which the con- 
view, p. 318. We had the merit of duet of Lord Barham, while first lord 
an eariy, and, we trust, of an argu- of the admiralty, is carefully extol- 
mentative protest against the doc- led. 
trine and the counsel it promul- 
gates, 


Art. XXXIV. dna Answer to “ War in Disguise ;” or, Remarks upon the new 
Doctrine of England concerning Neutral Trade. 8vo. pp. 77. 


THIS pamphlet successfully de- 
velopes the indefensible construc- 
tion and policy of the English prize 
courts. Instructions issued by royal 
prerogative there constitute the rule 


cree, and the —— of all the 


incaleulably valuable floating pro- 
perty accessible to the British navy, 
is liable to he shifted and changed 
in the twinkling of aneye, by mere 


caprice, or still more unjustifiable 


of decision. Thus the practical law 
motives. 


of nations, the habits of judicial de- 
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Agr. XXXV. Belligerent Rights asserted and vindicated against Neutral Encroachments, 
Being an Answer to an Examination of the British Doctrine which subjects to Capture 
a Neutral Trade not open in time of Peace. 8vo. pp. 91. 


THE American official pamphlet 
ishere dissected, and in some degree 
replied to, by an espouser of the 
doctrine asserted by the author of 
War in Disguise. We do not think 
this replication masterly ; nor do we 
believe the assertion of the British 


principle to be either practicable or 
important. The colonial trade hay- 
ing been opened during the peace 
of Amiens, all colonial trade now 
prevalent is an accustomed trade. 
On the British principle it is not lia- 
ble to interruption. 


Art. XXXVI. The present Claims and Complaints of America briefly and fairly con- 
considered. 8yo. pp: 56. ; 


THESE letters are said to be edi- 
ted by the author of War in Dis- 
guise: they supply, in some dearce, 
the weakness in legal erudition 
which has rendered that irritating 
pamphlet of such easy refutation to 
the antagonists of the British claims. 
A strong piece of argument is this: 

«“ LET us examine her general conduct 
upon the principle in question. In the war 
of 17.56 she solemnly contended for it, and 
exerted the powers with which it legally in- 
vested her. In the succeeding American 
war, it h+s been urged, and inconsiderately 
admitted, that she did mvt act upon it ; but 
the very reverse is the case: she acted upon 
it in the most impartial and honourable way, 
proving at once the soundness of the prin- 
ciple, and the justice of her conduct. 
France, a short time before her engaging in 
the war, for the very purpose, as it after- 
wards appeared, of avoiding the effects of a 
doctrine she knew to be too well founded 
to dispute, opened her colonies to all the 
world. Great Britain, who would not act 
upon a suspicion she could not but enter- 
tain, allowed the same general trade to con- 
tinue after hostilities had commenced, upon 
this very ground, that it had prevailed in 
jeeace. On the conclusion of the war, 
France proved the insincerity of her con- 
duct, by an immediate renewal of the origi- 
nal restrictions. On the commencement of 


hostilities in 1793, the principle was again, | 
& 


with justice, apphed to her colonies; but as 
a partial admission of the Americans into 
the French islands, had taken place during 
peace, the Biitish Government, which act- 
ed upon the spirit of the principle, directed 
its operation by several —_ orders, in 
such a way, as not to interfere with this pri- 
vilege, Under these relaxations, then, 


America continued her accustomed trade 
with the enemy’s colonies, but did not lone 
confine herself to it. As the naval power 
of France declined, she gradually possess- 
ed herself of her whole colonial commerce, 
and instead of contenting herself with the 
enjoyment of her accustomed trade, which the 
justice of Great Britain intended to secure 
for her, became, and continues, the carrier 
between the French colonies, and their mo- 
ther-country. Under these circumstances, 
Great Britain feels it necessary to say to 
America, that she will permit her waiater- 
rufitcdly to supply herself with the produce 
of the French islands, during the war, be- 
cause she was occasionally permitted to do so 
during peace; but she will not allow her to 
supply France, either directly or circuitous- 
ly, with the productions of French colonies, 
because she was not permitted to do this 
during peace; and the privilege is now 
granted by France, only because that coun- 
try is unable to supply herself, or at least 
cannot do it without great loss and uncer- 
tainty.” 


Unhappily this principleconeedes 
too much; for the Americans, hav- 
ing enjoyed during the late peace a 
free admission both into the colonial 
and metropolitan ports of the French, 
can claim their present intercourse 
as an accustomed trade. 

Against the armed neutrality law- 
yers another strong piece of learned 
argument occurs : 

“ Their profound philosophy has found 
out, that the rights of neutral commerce are 
paramount to every thing ; the rights of 
belligerents, nothing ; the love of gain, an 
imprescriptible obligation, to which every 
thing is to give away ; and all pretensions 
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assumed in opposition to it, unfounded op- 
pression, or the mere offspring of conven- 
tion. Such writers cannot be accused of 
warping the truth in favour of belligerents ; 
their admissions, therefore, on that side of 
the question, may fairly be valued as disin- 
terested testimony. Now it is remarkable, 
that whilst they are contending for the most 
unrestrained liberty of trade, under the na- 
tural law of nations, even to, the supplying 
of contraband, and relieving besieged places, 
there is not one of them, who does» not in- 
troduce the very qualification which is now 
said to be peculiar to Great Britain. Gal- 
liani says, ¢ A neutral people have a perfect 
tight to continue their trade with two nations 
who are their friends, neutrality being a con- 
#inuance in their former state, not a new state 
of things *? 

«“ Lampredi, after cstablishing that the on- 
ly law obligatory upon neutrals is that of a 
perfect impartiality, proceeds to state § that 
they may carry on their commerce in the 
same manner in which they did in time of 
jreace’—* Essi per conseguenza il faranno 
nel modo istesso, in cui lo facevano in tempo di 
pacit.’ Afterwards he calls it, § loro 
soko commercio,’ their usual commerce. 

«“ Azuni defines perfect neutrality to be, 
when a power continues to ¢ conduct itself 
as it did before the war?—* Quand une 
pruissance continue a se conduire comme elle le 
faisoit avant la guerre.’ Passive neutrality 
he makes to consist inthis, ‘ en continuant 
de souffrir que toutes les nations belligerantes, 
ex quelques-unes d elles, continuent d’introdu- 
duire et d’exporter les marchandlises qu’ on in- 
troduisoit dans son pays, ou qu’on en export: 
ait avant la guerre.’ Again im another place 
he calls it, *¢ /e droit qu'tls avoient avant la 
guerre” So ‘ qu’ils doivent continuent de 
faire leur commerce de la méme maniére et 
avec la méme liberté qu’en temps de paix. Le 
commerce ctant permis en tems de [paix aux 
sujeis d'une puissance, il leur sera encore per- 
mis de le faire avec la meme liberté pendant la 
guerre.’ He lays it down as an invariable 


theory, as founded upon the rules of natu- 
ral justice and the law of nations, ¢ gu’il 
dott étre fermis aux nations cmies et neutre 
ae froursuivre, dans toute son etcudue leur 
conmerce de la méme manicére ei avec la mime 






* Dei Doveri dei Principi nevtrali, ch. 9, § 2. 
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liberté qu’ils le pratiquoient en tems de praix.? 
Afterwards he calls it, the commerce of 
which they are in Aossession. ‘Yo be impar- 
tial in commerce he says, és equivalent to do- 
ing what they did before the war. * The 
mischief done by belligerents to neutrals is 
by interrupting their commerce—e/ en ne les 
laissant pas dans l'état ow ils etoient avant la 
guerre. And not to multiply quotations, 
he says finally, that it is sufficiently demon- 
strated to be an incontestable principle, gue 
les puissances nentres pfreuvent librement com- 
mercer avec chaque partie belligerante sur le 
méme pried ou etoit lear commerce en tems de 
fisin.—! Trade freely with each belligerent 
party, upon the same footing ufion which their 
commerce was in time of peace t.” - = 

* It seems then, that the warmest éenfhu- 
siasts for the rights of neutrals, claim for 
them only their usual and habitual modes of 
commerce. If this is the rule which is: to 
determine the extent of their.rights, by a 
parity of reasoning it must form the justye- 
striction of them. So much for the asser- 
tion that the British principles are supported 
by no authority.” 


Perhaps the privileges of neutra- 
lity might expediently be extended 
both to the carriage of contraband 
of war, and of enemy’s property. 
This would abclish on the high seas 
the very right of search, by remov- 
ing every pretext. The line of in- 
terdict must then be drawn in ano. 
ther manner. Enemy’s territory, 
whether European cr colonial, would 
be declared in a perpetual state of 
siege or blockade ; and every vessel, 
within a given distance of the hostile 
coast, would be considered as carry- 
ing undue relief. Neutral bottoms 
would make neutral cargoes on the 
high seas; and hostile territory would 
make hostile cargoes within cannon- 
shot of shore. This would raise the 
premium of insurance on neutral 
bottoms to an equivalent forthe ex- 
pence incurred by belligerents for 
convoy: and thus trade would, in 


+ Del Commercio dei Popoli neutrali, § 5, p. 45. 


{ Azuni, Systeme universel de Principee du Droit maritime, yol, ii, 


53, 83, 95, 196, and 211. 
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the main, preserve its natural distri- 
bution. The carrying-trade along 
the hostile shore, which is now co- 
vered by the neutral flag, would be- 
come exposed to the rapacity of va- 
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lour; and commercial prosperity, 
instead of groaning under the bur- 
densome expence of maritime pow- 
er, would owe to it locality and secu- 
rity. 


Art. XXXVII. Mysteries of Neutralization. ByMr.J. Brown, of Yarmouth 


THIS book is as diverting as a 
livre rouge, or the crimes of the 
popes. It reveals all those dirty 
tricks in current use, by means of 
which, ships and cargoes are pro- 
vided with such papers as prove 
them to be neutral property, at the 
very moment they are quitting a bel- 
ligerent port, or receiving a hostile 
lading. At Embden there is a mart 
for the sale of neutralizing docu- 
ments, and the address of a mercan- 
tile house is given, which supplies 
them at a known price. But it ap- 
pears, that at Leer a rival fabrick of 
forgery has been opened, which fur- 
nishes affidavits and city seals, and 
notarial attestations several per cent. 
cheaper than the older ofhices at 
Embden. Burgher-briefs ,averring 
a residence, attested by the minister 
of the parish, are among the papers 
most in demand. Such is the sale 
for these manuscripts, that a single 
trading magistrate is said to have 
gained ina year ten thousand pounds 
by supplying them. An obscure 
fisherman of East Friesland appears 
to be the proprictor of two hundred 
considerable ships, and to have a 


floating property of millions. Car- 
goes are neutralized from Livorno 
to Dunkirk at one per cent. ; all the 
necessary correspondence and bills 
of lading, and bilis of exchange, 
are fictitiously written for that price. 
The Dutch East-India Company 
have had recourse to simulated neu- 
tral papers, and have carried rich 
freights into blockaded ports. Fish- 
ing boats are covered in a similar 
manner. 

What is to be done. Are mis- 
sionaries to be sent into every sca- 
port to preach against perjury and 
forgery? Are societies for the sup- 
pression of vice to be formed a- 
mong the puritanic merchants, and 
is ali dealings to be renounced with 
the buyers of false papers? Or is 
the practice of attacking private 
property at sea to be wholly aban- 
doned m future by armed vessels? 
Surely this last plan would save most 
souls. Let fleets fight the armed 
vessels of the adversary; but let 
industry spread unmolested her sail, 
and carry her repairing aid to the 
seats of ruin and the home of 
war. 


Arr. XXXVIII. An Examination of the British Doctrine which subjects to Capture a Neu- 


tal Trade not open in Time of Peace. 


The Second Edition. 


Containing a Letter from the 


Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States, to Lord Mulgrave, late Secretary of State 


Sor Foreign Affaiis. 8vo. pp. 216. 


THERE is something cumbrous, 
German-iike, in this pamphlet: it 
is not inviting, butitisweighty. It 
may be overloaded with authority 
and quotation; it may be crammed 
with subsidiary and digressive argu- 
ments ; yet it includes more than a 
refutation of War in Disguise. 

In the war which endured from 
1756 to 1763, France relaxed her 





system of monopoly, and admitted 
neutral vessels into her colonial ports 
for the sake of bringing more cheap- 
ly the produce to Europe. The 
prize courts of Great Britain con- 
demned such vessels as were captur- 
ed in this employment, although both 
ship and cargo were proved to be neu- 
tral property. ‘his innovation of in- 
ternational law is called, by British 
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jurists, “ the rule of the war of 
1756 3” and, by this American wri- 
ter, the British principle. It ts 
p2inful to see an arbitrary piratical 
principle characterized as British. 

In the old treaties, as with Spain 
in 1667, it was agreed, that the sub- 
jects of each shall trade freely in all 
countries.at war with the other, in all 
amerchandizes not contraband, with 
no other exception of places but 
those besieged or blockaded. So in 
a French treaty with Holiand of the 
sane year, in relation to trade be- 
tween the subjects of the one with 
the enemies of the other, it is de- 
clared, that the trade shall extend 
without impediment to all articles 
Hot contraband, and toali places not 
besieged or blockaded. It must be 
admitied, therefore, that such a 
principle as the British acted upon 
in the plenitude of their power, from 
1756 to 1763, was insolent and ty- 
rannical. 

After the peace of 1763, France 
reclosed her colonial ports, but 
opened them again a little time 
previously to the war resulting 
trem the American disturbances. 
During this war, the British prize- 
courts never attempted to assert 
* the rule of the war of 1756.” The 
neutral shipping of Holland and 
Denmark went to the French and 
Spanish colonies, and brought home 
unmolested to the mother-countries 
the produce of those colonies. ‘This 
was a practical and formal abandon 
ment of * the rule of the war of 
2756.” It was a public recantation 
of the previous injustice: nor was it 
not deliberately made: for already 
in 1758, the French protested at the 
eourt of Petersburg against the Bri- 
tish principle, and the armed neutra- 
lity of the north grew years after out 
of that protest. This principle was 
expressly renounced again by Great 
Britain in the treaty with Russia, 
dated June, 1801; and it was so far 
renounced with respect to America 
specifically, that the Americans are 


free ports in the West Indies, and 
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entitled by treaty with us tobe put 
on the footing of the most favoured 
nation. 

These relinquishments of claim 
were not made with the dignity 
which a pure love of justice would 
have inspired. A vacillating policy 
distinguished the Pittadministration. 
In November, 1793, “ the rule of the 
war of 1756” was revived in his ma- 
jesty’s instractions. Already in 1794 
it was partially retracted, and confin- 
ed to the direct trade between the 
French West-India islands and Eu- 
rope. In 1798, it was further re. 
ceded from, and neutrals were per- 
mitted to trade between this coun- 
try and the colonies of our enemies, 
and also between their own country 
and suck colonies. ‘Thus the profits 
of rapacity were sacrificed along with 
the reputation for moderation. 

Durixg the peace of Amiens, the 
French did not shut their colonial 
ports to neutral vessels; so that alk 
commerce between neutrals and the 
French colonies became an accus- 
tomed trade, to which ‘ the rule of 
tie war of 1756” was inapplicable. 
"ihe instructions issued in 1803 ac- 
cordingly allow a neutral vessel to 
pass unmolested, which shall be car- 
rying on a trade directly between the 
colonies of enemics and the neutral 
connatry to whici the vessel belongs, 
and daden wth the preperty of inha- 
bitants of such acutral country; pro- 
vided that such neutral vessel shail 
not be supplying, vor shall have, on 
the voyage outward, supplied the 
enemy with any ariicles of contra- 
band of war, and shall not be trading 
withany blockaded port. Herethings 
might have rested in an cquitable 
and legitimate state. 

But in 1806, further instructions 
were issued, rescinding the previous 
recantations, and exacting that the 
tradewith the settlements and islands 
belonging to the enemy in America 
and the West Indies shall be carried 
on through the medium of British 
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not otherwise. In the wars of Louis 
XIV. we read of the Dutch supply- 
ing his armies with gunpowder to 
besiege their own towns ; but we find 
no proclamation of the States Gene- 
ral to permit such conduct to their 
citizens. But in these instructions 
of 1805, we literally see a nation 
opening its own free ports to the 
enemy’s colonies, and exempting 
from seizure a carrying trade em- 
ployed in patronizing their agricul- 
ture. Thus the voice of ages and 
the decencies of consistency were set 
at nought, to accommoiate some 
mercantile smugglers with a job. 
After such a specimen of cosmo- 
political legislation, well might the 
author ef War in Disguise on the 
one hand expect to restore the tur- 
bulent rule of the war of 1756; well 
might the Americans on the other 
expect to attain the absolute in- 
violability of every neutral ves- 
sel. 

We regret that the discussion 
should have been opened in cir- 
cumstances so wuntavourable for 
Great Britain, with the odium of 
her projecting to revive the aban- 
doned svstem recon:mended in War 
in Disguise, with the disadvantage 
of a teeble, though arrogant mani- 
festo in her behalf, and with an 
aukwardness of position which will 
render mere perseverance in her 
practice tantamount to dereliction 
of claim. We trust, however, that 
the new ministry have extricated 
themselves and their country from 
the dilemma with all the dignity 
which the case admits. 

There is, perhaps, no plan of 
decision more impartial than an 
appeal to foreign lawyers, who 
wrote before the pending case was 
agitated. The Maricn’s and the 
Azuni’s have been dragged into 
the controversy by others, their 
opinions are already kuown: but we 
have observed no mention of an 
excellent compendiuin of sea-law 
published at Hamburg!: in 1902, by 
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B.S. Nau, and entitled, “ Maxims 
of International Maritime Right.” 
The 198 and 199th sections trea 
of the point in dispute, and run 
thus: 

** Grants of free trade to colonics 
during war are not rare. ‘The cause 
lies in the danger of exporting 
the produce under a belligerent 
flag. The stoppage of colonial 
commerce during war may occa- 
sion damage to the mother-coun- 
try. By allowing the trade to neu- 
trals, nothing but freight is lost. 
There may even be a gain re- 
sulting from the more extensive 
market afforded to produce among 
neutrals. The profit of the one 
belligerent party is to the other in 
some sense a disadvantage. Hence 
the question arises, whether one 
belligerent has a right to limit the 
buying and sale of neutrals. 

** As far as the commerce con- 
cerns the enemy, his antagonist 
may hinder it, may take away the 
hostile property, and block up 
the hostile port; but when the ob.. 
jects of commerce have changed 
hands, and are become the pro- 
perty of neutrals in a legitimate 
manner, the belligerent has no fur- 
ther right over them. 

** After these preconceptions, the 
following remark still belongs to 
the main consideration. Neutrals 
may not conduct, as substitutes, 
the commerce of a belligerent, 
which they were not allowed te 
conduct during peace. They may 
not, 1. carry on the commerce of 
a belligerent from haven to haven, 
along his own coast; 2. they may 
not, as substitutes, conduct that 
commerce between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies, which was de- 
nied to them during the previous 
peace. 

*¢ But neutrals may, either in 
the mother country or the colo- 
nies, buy and load on their own 
account all sorts of provisions os 
produce, and carry them on their 
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own account to all free havens and 
coasts. 

“ Great Britain long withstood 
this doctrine, under pretence that 
the one belligerent, as well as the 
heutral, profits by it; and is thus de- 
jivered trom the pressure of war, 
because the alaiiek cxammadens is in 
fact thereby set free. For neutrals 
can easily entitle themselves to the 
produce they take on board, so that 
yt cannot afterwards be shewn to be 
enemy’s property. But in-her last 
treaty with Russia, (article II.), 
Great Britain has at length relin- 
quished even her opposition.” 

We have looked into other con- 
tinental authoritics: they naturally 
tend to favour neutral claims; and 
it must be allowed, that in gene- 
ral they support rather the Ame- 
rican than the British principle. The 
ultimate decision ought pw to 
be made, on the pure ground that 
the rule which is best for each na- 
tion should become the common law 
of all. 

Perhaps the greatest service which 
could be done to the mercantile 
world would be so to organize the 
British prize courts as to lift them 
above ministerial or royal influence. 
There is av excellent note on this 
subject in the pamphlet before us: 

“THE English courts of municipal 
law are much celebrated for the inde- 
pendent character of the judges, and 
the uniformity of their decisions. The 
same merit has been claimed for the 
prize courts. In answer to the objec- 
tion made in a Prussian remonstrance 
against the condemnation of Prussian 
vessels during the war of 1739—viz. 
that the admiralty courts were ex parte 
tribunals, and their decisions not binding 
on other nations—the duke of New- 
castle, in his letter inclosing the report 
of the four law officers, observes, § that 
* these courts, both énferior courts and 
‘courts of appeal, always decide ac- 
‘ cording to the universal law of nations 
‘only, except in those cases where par- 
‘ticular treaties between the powers 
‘concerned have altered the disposi« 
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© tions of the law of nations.’ Inthe 
report itself it is declared, ‘ that this 
superior court [lords of appeal] judges 
by the same rule which governs the court 
of admiralty: viz. the law of nations, 
and the treaties subsisting with that 
neutral power whose subject is a party 
before them;’ ‘ that in England the 
crown never interferes with the course 
of justice. No order or intimation is 
ever given to any judge;’ that, ‘ had it 
been intended by agreement to introduce 
between Prussia and England a variation 
in any particular from the the law of na- 
tions, and consequently a new rule for 
the court of admiralty to decide by, it 
cguld oniy be done by a solemn éreaty 
tt writing, properly authorised and au- 
thenticated. The memory of it could 
not otherwise be preserved; the parties 
interested and the courts of admiralty 
could not otherwise take notice of it. In 
the judgment pronounced by Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, in the case of the Swedish 
convoy [2 Rob. 295], the independent. 
and elevated attributes of his judicial 
Station are painted with his usual elo- 
quence. ‘ In forming that judgment,’ 
says he, ‘I trust that it has not es- 
caped my anxious recollection for one 
moment what it is that the duty of my 
station calls for from me, namely, to 
consiler myself as stationed here not to 
deliver occasional and shifting opinions, 
to serve present purposes of particular 
national interest, to administer with indif- 
ference that justice which the law of na- 
tions holds out without distinction to in- 
dependent states, some happening to be 
neutral and sume to be belligerent. The 
seat of judicial authority is indeed lo- 
cally here in the belligerent country, ac- 
cording to the known Jaw and practice 
of nations; but the law itself has no lo- 
cality. It is the duty of the person who 
sits here, to determine this question ex- 
actly as he would determine the same 
question as if sitting at Stockhoim; to 
assert no pretension on the part of Great 
Britain which he would pot allow to 
Sweden in the same circumstances: and 
to impose no duties on Sweden, as a 
neutral country, which he would not ad- 
mit to belong to Great Britain in the 
same characier. If, therefore, I mis- 
take the law in this matter, I mistake 
that which i consider, and which I mean 
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should be considered, as the universal law 
upon the question.’ 

“ Does the judge either sustain these 
lofty pretensions, or justify the declara- 
tion of his government to-Prussia, when, 
afew months after; in the case of the 
Immanuel [2 Rob. 169], he observes to 
the bar, ‘that much argument has been 
employed on grounds of commercial ana- 
logy: this trade is allowed—that trade 
is not more injurious : Why net that to 
be considered as equally. permitted ? 
The obvious answer is, that the. true rule 
to this court is the ¢ext of the instructions 
What is not found there permitted is un- 
derstood to be prohibited, upon this ge- 
neral plain principle, that the colony 
trade ts generally prohibited, and what- 
ever is not especially relaxed continues 
in a state of interdiction.’ 

“ He is not extricated from these in- 
consistencies*by alledging that the in- 
structions, the text of which was taken 
as his rule, was a relaxation of the law 
of nations, within the prerogative of the 
erown, and favourable.to the interests of 
the, neutral parties. —1. Because it was 
incumbent on him, if he meant to keep 
himself above all executive interference 
with the course of justice, to have re- 
served to him the right to test the in- 
structions by the law of nations, instead 
of professing so ready and so unqualified 
asubmission to the iext of them. 2. 
Because, without examining the extent 
of the royal perogative, which depends 
on the local constiiution and laws, it has 
been shown that, in some respects, the 
instructions have extended the bellige- 
rent claims against neutral commerce 
écyond the law of nations, as asserted on 
the part of Great Britain. 

«How far the authority of the in- 
structions has been pursued by the high 
court of admiralty, in opposition to pre- 
cedents of the superior courts settling the 
aw of nations, is a fit subject of inquiry, 
for which the adequate means are not 
possessed. 

“* The opinion has long and gencrally 
prevailed, that the admiralty courts in 
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England were not those independent and 
impartial expositors of the law of nations 
which they have professed to be; but 
rather the political organs of the govem- 
ment, so constituted as to deliver its oc- 
casional and shifling views, with refee 
rence to”the occasional and shifting in- 
terests of the nation, belligerent and 
commercial. And it is to be regretted 
that this opinion is but too much counte- 
nanced by the series of royal orders ant 
judicial decisions which the last and pre- 
sent war have produced. It would be 
an unjustifiable sacrifice of truth to com- 
plaisance, not to say, on the present oc- 
casion, that with all the merits of the d- 
lustrious civilian who presides in the 
high court of admiralty, the Englishman 
at least is often discerned through the 
robes of the judge. 

* This want of confidence in the im- 
partiality of the admiralty courts is less 
surprising, when it is considered that the 
lords of appeal, who decide in the last 
resort, are frequently statesmen, not ju- 
rists; that they not only hold their seats 
in that court at the most absolute plea- 
sure of the crown, but are members of 
the cabinet, and it may be presumed are, 
in that capacity, the original advisers 
and framers of the very instructions 
which, in their judicial capacity, they are 
to carry into effect. ; 

“ With respect to the inferior prize 
courts, orders directly addressed to 
them are neither unusual nor concealed. 
Asan example, take the orders commu- 
nicated to Mr. King by Lord Hawkes- 
bury, above cited. Another example is 
furnished by the orders communicated to 
this government through Mr. Merry in 
1804, as having been addressed to the 
vice-admiralty courts in the West Indies, 
as atule on the subject of blockades.” 


We wish a general circulation to 
this treatise; but we conceive an 
abridzement of it more likely to ob- 
tain that bonour: it is too much for 
a state-paper, and too little for a 
beok. 


France, Spain, and the 


adjoining . Countrics. By Tuomas Jounes. Second Edition. 8vo. Longman 


and Co. 


IN reviewing the first part of a 


fermer edition of this werk, we. 


stated our opinion of its merits. We 
praised Mr. Johues for his accuracy, 
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for his unwearied industry in col- 
Jating manuscripts, and we recom- 
mended him as an example worthy of 
imitation to those gentlemenof Eng- 
land who find time hang heavily on 
their hands. The translation is now 
completed. To the first volume is 
prefixed a life of the author, an es- 
say on his works, a criticism on his 
history, and adissertation on his poe- 
try. From a lack of materials, the 
the life of Froissart is very defec- 
tive. In some manuscripts he is 
mentioned as a knight, in most, as 
an ecclesiastic ; and from a passage 
in his own works, we may suppose 
that he was at some time a merchant. 
It is not known who was his father ; 
and it is disputed whether he died in 
the beginning or middle of the 15th 
century. The time of his birth is 
however mentioned in different parts 
of his chronicles and poems, and 
from this we may conclude that Bo- 
din and La Popliniere were mistaken 
in supposing that he lived to the 
year 1420. He began his history 
when scarcely twenty, and it is pro- 
bable that he continued it till within 
a short time of his death. The great- 
er part of the life of Froissart was 
employed in travelling from court to 
court, with a view of collecting ma- 
terials for his chronicles. He was 
patronized by princes of opposite 
interests, and was personally ac- 
quainted with the chief actors in the 
scenes he describes. The mode he 
adopted to obtain information was 
the best that can be conceived. He 
procured admission to the society of 
those who had borne a part in all the 
principal events of their day, lived 
on terms of familiarity with them; 
and, as he was equally well received 
by both parties, he had an opportu- 
nity of comparing the opposite ac- 
counts. Philippa, queen of Edward 
III. was one of his earliest and best 
friends : he resided long at her court, 
and travelled over the greater part 
of Europe at her expence.  Frois- 
sart appears from his works to have 
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been a lover of pleasure, attached 
to women, wine, dress, and good 
living. He seems to have possessed 
the happy talent of making himself 
agreeablé wherever he went, and 
never quitted the court of a prince 
without an invitation to return. 
Though an ecclesiastic, he was not 
secure from the attacks of the fair 
sex. From his poems, we find, that 
he was at different periods of his 
life attached to several beauties ; 
and in the early part of his career 
he professes to have quitted France 
on account of a hopeless passion for 
one of superior rank. Froissart was 
made canon of the collegiate church 
of Chimay by the Count de Blois; 
he could, however, have devoted but 
little time to the concerns of his 
chapter, engaged as he was, during 
the whole of his life, in wandering 
over Europe. The following Hono- 
rarium, extracted from the archives 
of the chapter of St. Monegunda, 
renders it probable that at Chimay 
the historian ended his days. It is 
neatly pointed; and the praise, 
though strongly expressed, is ap- 
propriate : 


Gallorum sublimis honos & fama tuorum, 
Hic, Froissarde, jaces, si modo forte 
jaces. 
Historie vivus studuisti reddere vitam, 
Defuncto vitam reddet at illa tibi. 


Mr. Johnes has given us some 
specimens of the poetry of Frois- 
sart, with versions by Mr. Boyd, 
the translator of Dante. It is to be 
wished that all that remains were 
published in a separate volume, not, 
indeed, for its excellence as poetry, 
but for the sake of the costume. 
Every vestige of the literature of the 
14th century must be valuable: 
though bad in itself, it serves to 
illustrate the taste of the age. Five 
hundred vears hence, the worst no- 
vel that ever issued from the Miner- 
va press willbe considered a treasure 
by the antiquaries of the day, One | 
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specimen we shall extract : 


 VIRELAL 
“ On dit que j’ay bien maniere 
D’estre orguillousete, 
Bien affiert a estre fiere 
Jeune pucelette. 


* Hier matin me levay 
Droit a la journeé 

En un jardinet entray 
Dessus la rouseé. 


s Je cuiday estre premiere 
Au clos sur l’herbette ; 
Mais mon doux amy y ere 
Cueillant la flourette. 
On dit que, &c. &c. 


*< Un chappelet ly donnay 
Fait a la vespreé: 

I] le prist, bon grél’en say, 
Puis m’a appellée : 

** Veuillez ouir ma priere 
Trés-belle et doucette ; 

Un petit plus qui n’affiere 
Vous en estes durette, 

On dit que, &c. &c. 


IMITATED. 


“© For my lofty looks I’m the talk of the 
town, 
My pride in my carriage they say they 
can see ; 
But a bridled up head, and a quality frown, 
Is very becoming a maid like me. 


« On yesterday morning I left 7 repose, 
As gay as a lark at the dawn of the day, 
And went to the bower of the blooming 
rose 
Where it flourishes fair in my garden gay. 
* O little I thought a companion to find, 
Under the bower, or over the lee ; 
But there was my love so gentle and kind, 
And he was preparing a wreath for me. 
« I gave to my love a chaplet 1 wove, 
On the evening before by the light of the 


moon ; 
Which with joy he receiv’d, but he scarcely 
believ’d 5 
That | had the goodness to grant him the 
boon. 
 *Twixt joy and despair he put up a 
prayer, 
And ask’d for my grace with a pitiful 
lea ; 
© Put pa end to my pain, and your cruel 
disdain, 
For ’tis hard to be borne by a lover like 
me" 


Axy. Rey. Vor. V. 
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We do not think the imitation 
fortunate. In his criticism on the 
history of Froissart, Mr. Johnes has 
successfully vindicated his author 
from the charge of partiality. 
Throughout the whole of the work 
there is an evident disposition to 
give praise to valour on whatever 
side it was employed. The historian 
mourns over the death of each va- 
liant knight, exults in the success of 
every hardy enterprize, and seems 
always carried away by his chival- 
rous feelings, independent of all 
party considerations. 

Froissart has been accused of 
making Edward, and his son the 
Black Prince, the heroes of his 
history. But were they not the he- 
roes of the age in which they lived ? 
Could an impartial historian do 
otherwise than make them the lead- 
ing characters of their day? The 
Black Prince realized the most ex- 
travagant ideas of knightly perfec- 
tion. Courteous, unassuming, ge- 
nerous, and brave, no dangers could 
daunt, no victories elate him. He 
was, indeed, the ‘* chevalier sans 
peur & sans reproche.” 

The language of Froissart resem- 
bles that of the early romance wri- 
ters ; nor is the style unsuited to the 
subject. The adventures he had to 
record were often such as Sir Tris- 
trem or Sir Lancelot might have 
delighted to achieve. ‘To prove 
this, we might adduce innumerable 
examples. A Scotch knight in the 
English army passing by a French 
town, advanced alone to the bar- 
tiers, leaped them, and remained 
on the inside for an hour fighting 
with the zarrison. His squire then 
told him it was time to rejoin his 
army; when, beating down all who 
opposed, he returned the same vay 
he came, and rode off in triumph. 
Similar adventures continually oc- 
cur in the course of the history. 
A bishop and several knights in the 
English army made a vow to wear 
a black patch over one eye till 
they had performed some notable 
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feat in arms. A young knight of 
the English party swore that he 
would advance ‘to the barriers of 
Paris, and strike them with his lance. 
Nor did he break his oaih. Incidents 
like these give us a far better idea of 
the then state of society than long 
dissertations upon the spirit of chi. 
valry, or even than the narration of 
events in their consequences more 
linportant. We may be told, that 
the English conquered at Cressy 
and Poictiers, but unless we enter 
more into the detail, we shall associ- 
ate the same feelings with the battles 
of Blenheim and Ramillies, although 
the Dukeof Marlborough and Prince 
Kugene differed more from King 
“dward and the Black Prince than 
these Jatter from the ancient Ro- 
mans. By modern historians, all 
distinguishing traits.of manners have 
been disregarded, and the mistakes 
to which this circumstance has given 
rise are incalculable. To the same 
motives equal force has been ascrib- 
ed among men altogether dissiinilar. 
Ambition, we know, will give rise 
to wars in all stages of civilization, 
but the objects of ambition are con- 
tinually varying. During the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries, the re- 
cuvery of the holy land was the ob- 
ject of general ambition, and the 
blood and treasure of Europeans 
was profusedly shed for the recovery 
of the wood of which the true cross 
had been formed. In the present 
day, how unlikely is such a cause 
to produce similar effects! Ef we 
would justly appreciate the force 
of those motives which have actu- 
ated men in different ages, we must 
make ourselves acquainted with 
their private lives; we must know, 
what were their usval occupations 
and amusements, and treasure up 
every little anecdote. With this 
view, we should read contempo- 
rary historians; and, where they 
exist, the poets and dramatists of 
the age should be consulted. The 
great merit of Froissart is, that he 
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painted from the life: he described 
inev as he saw them, not only in 
their public, but in their private 
capacities. He admits you behind 
the scenes, while modern historians 
have contented themselves with 
shewing you their heroes dressed 
up on the public stage, and deck- 
ed out in their state trappings. We 
rejoice at the favourable reception 
which this work has. received; but 
we cannot avoid thinking, that the 
merit of Froissart has been over- 
rated. ‘That peculiar species of 
interest which bas rendered his 
history so deservedly popular is 
common to most of the chroniclers 
of the dark ages. Joinville and Jef- 
frey Vilhardain are calculated to 
delight in a still higher degree. 
They themselves bore no smalk 
share in the events they record, 
aud those events are more important 
than the wars between England and 
France. The siege of Calais was 
certainly an event inferior in its ef- 
fects to the conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Franks ; and the cru- 
sades must have influenced the fate 
of Europe more than the petty cou- 
tests between the rival Dukes of 
Brittany. 

Froissart seems to have usurped 
all that praise which is due to him 
only in common with many others, 
and we wish to direct the attention 
of the public to works of equal, if 
not greater merit. A literal trans- 
lation of Joinville would doubtless 
be read with avidity by all the ad- 
mirers of Mr. Johnes’s Froissart. 
History, when studied in this way, 
will acquire additional charms: it 
will possess more than the interest 
of romance, inasmuch as truth will 
always be more exciting than fic. 
tion; the subjects offered to the 
poet will be inexhaustible, partial 
abbreviations will be exploded, and 
facts will be no longer distorted in. 
order to favour a particular set of 
opinions. Of the-general execution 
of this work we’ have spoken im a 











former review, nor do we sce reason 
to alter our statement. Many parts 
of Mr. Johnes’s version, we must 
confess, appear tame when com- 
pared with the same passages in Lord 
Berner’s translation. For example, 
we may take the following narrative 
of the death of Sir John Chandos : 


*“* WHEN Sir John Chandos, with 
displayed banner, was come up to the 
French, whom he thought very lightly 
of, he began from horseback to rail at 
them, saying; ‘ Do you hear, French- 
men: you are mischievous men at arms: 
you make incursions night and day at 
your pleasure: you take towns and cas- 
tles in Poitou of which I am Sénéschal, 
You ransom poor people without my 
Jeave, as if the country were your own ; 
but, by God, it is not. Sir Louis, Sir 
Louis, you and Carnet are too much 
the masters. Jt is upwards of a year 
and a half that I have been endeavouring 
fomeet you. Now, thanks to God, I 
do so, and will tell you my mind. We 
will now try which of us is the strongest 
in this country. It has been often told 
me, that you were desirous of seeing 
me: you have now that pleasure. I 
am John Chandos: look at me well; 
and, if God please, we will now put to 
the proof your great deeds of arms 
which are so renowned.’ 

«© With such words as these did Sir 
John Chandos greet them: he wou'd not 
have wished to have been any where 
else, so eager was he to fight with 
them. 

**Sir Louis and Carnet kept them- 
selves, in a close body, as if they were 
willing to engage. Lord Thomas Percy 
and the English on the other side of the 
bridge knew nothing of what had-pas- 
sed, for the bridge was very high in the 
middle which prevented them from 
seeing over it. 

** Daring this scoffing of Sir John 
Chandos, a Breton drew his sword, and 
could not resist from beginning the bat- 
tle: he struck the English squire, named 
Simkin Doudenkale, and beat kim so 
much about the breast with his sword 
that he knocked him off his horse on the 
ground. Sir John Chandos, who heard 
the noise behind him, turned round, and 
saw his squire on the ground and per- 
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sons beating him. This enraged him 
more than before: he said to his men, 
‘ Sirs, what are you about? how suffer 
you tais man to be slain? Dismount, 
dismount and at the instant he was oa 
foot, as were all his company. Simkin 
was rescued and the battle began. 

“Sir John Chandos, who was a 
strong and bold knight, and cool in all 
his undertakings, had his banner ad- 
vanced before him, surrounded by his 
men, with the scutcheon above his arms, 
he himself was dressed in a large 
robe which fell to the ground, blazoned 
with his arms on white sarcenet, argent 
a pile gules; one on his breast, and the 
other on his back; so that he appeared 
resolved on some adventurous underta- 
king; and in this state, with sword in 
hand, he advanced on foot towards the 
enemy. 

‘* ‘his morning there had been a hoar 
frost, which had made the ground slip- 
pery; so that as he marched he entan- 
gied his legs with his robe, which was of 
the longest, and made astumble: during 
which time a squire, called James de St. 
Martin, (a strong expert man), made a 
thrust at him with his lance, which hit 
him in the face, below the eye, between 
the nose and the forehead. Sir John 
Chandos did not see the aim of the 
stroke, for he had lost the eye on that 
side five years ago, on the heaths of 
Bourdeaux, at the chace of a stag; what 
added to this misfortune, Sir John had 
not put down his vizor, so that stum- 
bling he bore upon the lance, and helped 
itto enter into him. The lance, which 
had been struck from a strong arm, hithim 
so severely that it entered as far as the 
brain, and then the squire drew it back 
to him again. 

«© The great pain wastoo much for Sir 
Joha, so he fell to the ground, and turned 
twice over in great agony, like one who 
had received his death wound. Indeed, 
since the blow he never uttered a word. 
His people, on seeing this mishap, were 
like madmen. His uncle, Sir Edward 
Clifford, hastily advanced, and, striding 
over the body, (for the French were en- 
deavouring to get possession of it), de- 
fended it most valiantly, and gave such 
well-directed blows with his sword that 
none dared to approach him. Two 
other knights, namely Sir John Chambo 
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and Sir Bertrand de Cassilies*, were like 
men distracted at secing their master lig 
thus on *he ground. 

* The Bretons, who were more nu- 
merous than the English, were much re- 
joiced when they saw their chief thus 
prostrate, and greatly hoped he was 
mortally wounded. They therefore ad- 
vanced, crying out, ‘By God, my lords 
of Englar¢, you will all stay with us, for 
you cannot now escape.’ 

“The English performed wonderful 
feats of arms, as well as to extricate 
themselves from the danger they were 
in as to revenge their commander, Sir 
John Chandos, whom they saw in so 
piteous a state. A squire attached to 
Sir John marked out this James de St. 
Martin, who had given the blow: he fell 
upon him in such a rage, and struck 
him with his lance as he was flying, that 
he ran him through both hés thighs, and 
then withdrew his lance: however, in 
spite of this, James de St. Martin con- 
tinued the fight. 

** Now if lord Thomas Perey, who 
had first arrived at the bridge, had ima- 
gined any thing of what was going for- 
wards, Sir John Chandos’s men would 
have been considerably reinforced ; but 
if was otherwise decreed; for, not hear- 
ing any thing of the Bretons since he 
had seen them advancing ina large body 
towards the bridge, he thought they 
might have retreated; so that Lord 
Thomas and his men continued their 
march, keeping the road to Poitiers, ig- 
norant of what was passing. 

“Though the English fought so 
bravely at the bridge of Lussac, in the 
end they could not withstand the foree 
of the Bretons and French, but were de- 
feated, and the greater part made priso- 
ners. Sir Edward Clifford stood firm, and 
would not quit the body of his nephew. 

“Ifthe French had had their horses, 
they would have gone off with honour, 
and have carried with them good priso- 
ners; but as I have before said, their 
servants had gone away with them. 
Those of the English also had retreated, 
and quitted the scene ef battle. They 
remained therefore in bad plight, which 
sorely vexed them, and said among 
themselves, ‘ This is a bad piece of busi- 
siness: the field is our own, and yet we 
cannot return through the fault of our 


* Sir John Chambo,—Sir Jolin Cassilies, 
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servants. It is not proper for us who 
are armed and faligued to march through 
this country on foot, which is quite 
against us; and we are upwards of six 
leagues from the nearest of any of our 
fortresses. We have, besides, our 
wounded and slain, whom we cannot 
leave behind.’ 

«* As they were in this situation, not 
knowing what to do, and had sent off 
two or three of the Bretons disarmed, to 
hunt after and endeavour to find their 
servants, they perceived advancing to- 
wards them, Sir Guiscard d’Angle, Sir 
Louis de Harcourt, the Lords de Parte- 
nay, de TannayLouton, d’Argenton, de 
Pinane, Sir James de Surgeres, and se- 
veral others, They were full two hun- 
dred lances, and were seeking for the 
French; for they had received informa- 
tion that they were out on an excursion, 
and were then following the traces of 
their horses) They came forwards, 
therefore, with its le banners flut- 
tering in the wind, and marching ina 
disorderly manner. 

‘“‘The moment the Bretons and 
French saw them, they knew them for 
their enemies the barons and knights of 
Poitou. They therefore said to the 
English: ‘You see that body of men 
coming to your assistance: we know 
we cannot withstand them: therefore,’ 
calling each by his name, ‘ you are our 
prisoners ; but we give you your liberty, 
on condition that you take care to keep 
us company; and we surrender our- 
selves to you, for we have it more at 
heart to give ourselves up to you than. 
to those who are coming.’ They an- 
swered, ‘God’s will be done.’ The 
English thus obtained their liberty. 

‘© The Poitevins soon arrived, with 
their lances in their rests, shouting their 
war-cries; but the Bretons and French, 
retreating on one side, said, ‘Hola! stop, 
my lords: we are prioners already.’ 
The English testified,to the truth of this 
by adding, ‘It is so: they belong to us.” 
Carnet was prisoner to Sir Bertrand de 
Cassilies and Sir Louis de St. Julien to Sir 
John Chambo : there was not one, who 
had not his master. 

«‘ These barons and knights of Poitou 
were struck with grief when they saw 
their sénéschal, Sir John Chandos, lying 
in so doleful a way, and not able to 
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speak. They began grievously to la- 
ment his loss, saying; ‘ Flower of knight- 
hood! oh, Sir John Chandos! cursed 
be the furging of that lance which 
wounded thee, and which has thus en- 
dangered thy life.’ Those who were 
around the body most tenderly bewailed 
him, which he heard, and answered with 
groans, but could not articulate a word. 
They wrung their hands, and tore their 
hair, uttering cries and complaints, more 
especially those who belonged to his 
household. 

Sir John Chandos was disarmed 
very gently by his own servants, laid 
upon shields and targets, and carried at 
a foot’s pace to Mortemer, the nearest 
fort to the place where they were. The 
other barons and knights returned to 
Poitiers, carrying with them their priso- 
ners. I heard that James Martin, he 
who had wounded Sir John Chandos, 
suffered so much from his wounds that 
he died at Poitiers. 

“That gallant knight only survived 
one day and night. God have mercy 
on his soul! for never since a hundred 
years did there exist among the English 
one more courteous, nor fuller of every 
virtue and good quality than him.” 

The following extract from Lord 
Berners will enable our readers to 
judge for themselves : 

** And whan Sir Johan Chandos 
was come nere to them, he sayde, 
hark ye, Frenchmen, ye are but 
yvell men of warre : ye ride at youre 
pleasure & ease day & night; ye 
take & wyn townes & forteresses 
in Poyctou whereof | am seneschall. 
Ye raunsome poore folke without 
my leave ; ye ryde all about clene 
armed: it shulde seem the countrie 
is all yours. But I ensure you it is 
natso. Ye Sir Loyes and Carlonct, 
ye ar to great maisters. It is more 
than a yere & a halfe that I have 
sette ail myne entent to fynde or 
encountre with you; & nowe I 
thanke God I se you & speke 
to you; nowe shall it be sene who 
is stronger, other you or I. It 
hath ben shewed me often tymes, 
that ye have greatly desyred to fy nde 
me; nowe ye maye se me here. I 
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am Johan Chandos advyse me well. 
Your great feates of armes wherwith 
ye be renowmed by Goddes leave 
nowe we shall prove it. Whyle 
suche langage was spoken, Sir fo- 
han Chandos company Crewe toguy- 
der; & Sir Loyes and Carlonet 
kept themselfe close togyder, mak- 
ynge semblant to be glad to be 
fouvht withall. And of all this ma- 
ter Sir Thomas Percy, who was on 
the other syde of the bridge, knew 
nothynge ; for the bridge was highe 
in the myddes so that none conde se 
over. Whyle Sir Johan Chandos 
reasoned thus with the Frenc!men, 
there was a Breton toke his glayve, 
& could forbere no Jenger, but 
came to an Englysh squyer, called 
Sanekyn Dodall, & strake him on 
the brest that he cast him downe fro 
his horse. Sir Johan Chandos, whan 
he herde the noyse besyde him, he 
tourned that way, & sawe his 
squyer Ive on the erthe & the 
Frenchmen layenge on him. Than 
was he more chafed than he was be- 
fore, & sayd to his company, Sirs, 
howe suffre you this squyre thus to 
be slayne: a fote, a fote. And so 
he lepte a fote & all his company, 
& so Sunekyn was rescned & the 
batayle begone. 

‘Sir Johan Chandos, whowas right 
hardy & a coragyous knight, with 
his baner before him & his com. 
pany about him, with his cote of 
armes on hun great & large, beten 
with his armes of whyte sarcenet 
with two pylles goules one before 
& another bchynde, so that he 
semed to be a sufficyente knyght to 
do a great feate of armes; & as 
one of the formast with his glayve in 
his hande marched to his enemyes. 
The same mornyng there had fallen 
a great dewe, so that the grounde 
was somewhat moyste, & so in his 
goynge forwarde he slode and fell 
downe at the joyninge wit his ene- 
myes; & as he was arysing there 
light a stroke on him, given by a 
syuyre called Jakes of Saynte Mar- 
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tyn with his glayve; the whichstroke 
entred into the fleshe under his eye, 
bytwene the nose & the forheed. 
Sir Johan Chandos sawe nat the 
stroke commynge on that syde, for 
he was blynde on the one eye. He 
lost the sight thereof a fyve yere be- 
fore as he hunted after an harte in 
the landes of Burdeaux. And also 
he had on no vyser. The stroke 
was rude & entred into his brayne, 
the which stroke greved him so sore 
_ that he overthrue to the erthe, & 
tourned for payne two tymes up so 
downe, as he that was wounded to 
the dethe: for after the stroke he 
never spake word. And whan his 
men sawe that mysfortune, they were 
right dolorouse. Than his uncle 
Edwarde Clyfforde stepte a bestrode 
him, for the Frenchmen woulde 
fayne have had him; & defended 
him so valyantly, & gave rounde 
about him such strokes that none 
durst aproche nere tohim. Also Sir 
Johan Chambo & Sir Bertram of 
Case semed lyke men out of their 
minds, whan they saw their mayster 
lye on the erthe. The Bretons & 
Frenchmen were gretly comforted 
whan they sawe the capitayne of 
their enemys on the erthe, thynk- 
ynge verily that he had his dethe’s 
wounde. Than they avaunced them- 
selfe and sayde. Ye Englysh men 
yeelde you, for ye are all ours; ve 
can nat scapeus. There the Eng- 
lysh men dyd marveyls in armes, 
as well to defende themsetie as to 
reveng their mayster Sir Jehan 
Chandos, whom they saw lye ina 
harde case: & a sguyer ‘of Sir 
Johan Chandos spyed Jaques of 
Saynte Martyn who had given his 
mayster his mortall stroke, & rar 
to hym fyersly, & stroke hymn 
with such vyolence that his clayve 
pearsed through bothe his thyes; 
howebeit for ail that stroke he left 
nat styll to fyght. If Sir Thomas 
Perey & his company had knowen 
of this adventure, who were on the 
other syde of the brige, they shulde 
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well have socoured him: but by< 
cause they knewe nothynge ther- 
of, nor herde no more of the 
Frenchmen, wenyng them to have 
ben gone backe—therfore he & his 
company departed, & toke the 
waye to Poycters, as they that 
knewe nothynge of that busynesse. 
Thus the Englyshmen fought styll 
before the brige of Lusal, and 
there was done many a feat of 
armes: brevely the Englyshmen 
coude endure no lenger agaynst the 
Frenchmen, so that the moost parte 
of them were disconfyted and taken; 
but alwayes Edwarde Clifforde wold 
nat departe fro his nephue there as 
he laye. So thus yf the Frenchmen 
hadde bene so happy as to have had 
their horses there redy as they had 
nat, for their pages were ronne 
awaye fro them before, or els they 
might have departed with moche 
honour & profite with many a 
goode prisoner; & for lacke of 
them they loste all. Wherfore they 
vere scre displeased, & sayde a- 
monge themself, is this an yvell 
order, for the journeye is ours, and 
yee throughe faute of our page we 
can nat departe, seynge we be 
hevy armed & sore traveyled, so 
that we can nat go a fote throughe 
this countre, the whiche is full of 
our eneniyes, & contrary to us. 
And weare a sixe leages fro the next 
forreresse that we have, and alsody- 
vers of ovr company be sore hurt, 
and we maye nat leave theym be- 
hynde us. Thus as they were in 
this case, and wyst nat what to do, 
and bad sent two Bretons unarmed 
into the feldes to se yf they 
might fynde any of their pages with 
their horses, there came on them Sir 
Guyssharde Danglé, Sir Loyes Har- 
courte, the Lorde Parteney, the 
Lorde Tanyboton, the Lorde Dar- 
genton, the Lorde of Pynan, Sir 
Jaques of Surgyers, & dyvers 
other Englyshmen, to the nombre 
of two hundrid speares, who rode 
abouts to scke for the Frenchmen, 
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for it was shewed them howe they 
were abrode. And so they feli in 
the trake of the horses, and came 
in great haste with baners & pe- 
nons wavynge in the wynde. And 
as sone as the Bretons & French- 
men sawe them comynge, they knew 
well they were their enemyes. Than 
they sayde tothe Englyshinen whom 
they had taken as prisoners vefore, 
Sirs, beholde yonder cometh a 
bande of your company to socour 
you, & we perceyve well that we 
can nat endure against them, & 
ye be our prisoners, we will quyte 
‘you, so that ye will kepe us, and 
wyll become your prisoners, for we 
have rather yelde us to you than to 
them that cometh yonder; & they 
aunswered as ye wyll, so we are 
content. Thus the Englysshmen 
were losed out of their prisons. 
Than the Poictevins, Gascoyns, & 
Englysshmen, come on them, their 
speares in their restes, cryeng their 
eryes. Then the Frenchmen & 
Bretons drewe a syde, & sayd to 
them, Sirs, do us no hurt, we 
be prisoners all redy. The Eng- 
Jysshmen affirmed the same, & 
sayd, they be our prisoners. Car- 
Jonet was prisoner with Sir Bertram 
of Case, & Sir Loyes of Saynt Ju- 
lyan, with Sir Johan Chambo; so 
there was none but that he had a 
mayster. The barons & kuyghtes 
of Poicton were sore discoutorted 
when they sawe their seneschall 
Sir Johan Chandos lye on the yerthe 
& coude nat speke: than they la- 
mentably complayned, & sayd, A 
Sir Johan Chandos, the floure of 
all chivalry, unhappely was that 
glayve forged that thus hath wound- 
ed you, & brought you in parell 
of death. They wepte pyteously 
that were about hym, & he herde 
& understode them well, but he 
coulde speake no worde. They 
wronge their handes & teare their 
heares, & many a pytefull com- 
playnt, & specially suche as were 
of his owne house. Than his ser- 
Qs 
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vauntes unarmed hym, & layde 
hym on pavesses, & so bare him 
softely to Mortymer, the next fortes 
resse to them. And the other ba- 
rons & knyghtes returned to Poye- 
ters, & leade with them their pri- 
soners. And as I unierstode, the 
same Jaques Martyn, that thus hurte 
Sir Johan Chandos, was so lytel 
taken hede to his hurtes that 
he dyed at Poyeters. And this no- 
ble knyght, Sir Johan Chandos, 
lyved nat after his hurte past a day 
& anyght, but so dyea: God have 
mercy ou his soule, forin a hundred 
yere after there was nat a more cure 
tesse, nor more fuller of noble ‘ver- 
tues and good condycions amonge 
the Englysshmen than he was.” 

The character here given of Sir 
John Chandos calls to mind the 
well-known culogium on Sir Lance- 
lot, in the Morte Arthur: And 
now I daresay that Sir Lancelot, there 
thou liest, that were never matched 
of none earthly knight’s hands, & 
thou wert the curtiest knight that 
ever bare shield, & thou wert the 
truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrod horse, & thou wert the 
truest lover of a sinful man that 
ever loved woman; & thou wert 
the kindest man that ever struck 
stroke with sword, & thou wert 
the goodliest person that ever came 
aiong press of knights; & thou 
wert the meekest man & the gent- 
lest that ever eate in hall «mong la- 
dies; & thou wert the sternest 
knight to thy mortal foe that ever 
put spear into the rest.” Subjoined 
to a scarce book entitled, “ The 
True Use of Armorie,” published 
in 1592, is a poem on the death 
of Sir John Chandos: one stanza 
we shall extract. 


“ Brave England never had a braver 
kni ht, 
Puissant France hath felt no fiercer foe ; 
Fairer conditioned never living wight ; 
More courtesies no earthly man did 
know ; 
More finer wit, more judgments none did 
show 
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In his attempts: more honours none had 
ain’d 

By high exploits than those he had at- 
tain’d.” 

We must now take our leave of 

Mr. Johnes; and we trust that that 
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THE number of living persons 
benefited by the patronage of Mr. 
Pitt is very considerable; and the 
voice of gratitude is not, as the poet 
says, still and small; but iterative 
aud sonorous. Many years must. 
elapsé before general opinion will 
acknowledge its acquiescence in 
the verdict of impartial criticism. 
The first effect of a withdraw- 
ment from this terrene atmesphere 
is an attempt at apotheosis, not a 
citation before the equitable tribu- 
nal of Rhadamanthus. Mr. Pitt’s 
character as a minister was exa- 
mined by us at length during his 
life-time, (vol. II. p. 251.) with a 
sincerity, which was then arraigned 
as factious and impertinent, but 
which may yet be thought worthy 
of historicgraphic sanction. His 
merit as an orator remains to be 
considered. One of the early 
speeches which most contributed 
to Mr. Pitt’s popularity, was that on 
Parliamentary Reform, made on the 
with May 1782, and is here thus 
reported. 

“¢ MR. PITT rose, and prefaced his in- 
tended motion with an apology for under- 
taking a task so extensive, and which re- 
quired abilities and experience so much 
greater than his; but having said this, 
he would trust to the indulgence of the 
house, and believe that the importance of 
the subject, to which he meant to call their 
attention, would induce them to treat it 
with the utmost seriousness and respect. 
The representation of the commons in par- 
liament was a matter so truly interesting, 
that it had at all times excited the regard 
of men the most enlightened ; and the de- 


fects which they had found in that repre- 
sentation had given them reason to appre- 
bend the most alarming consequences to 
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gentleman, having now completed 
a work which dees honour to him- 
self and the country, will employ 
his after leisure in translating some 
other historian of the middle ages. 


Honorable William Pitt, in the House of 


the constitution. It would be needless for 
him in the present moment, to recall to 
the memory of the house the many occas 
sions, upon which: he and others, in an 
anxious struggle with a minister, who la- 
boured to exert the corrupt influence of the 
crown in support of an adequate represents 
ation of the people, maintained the neces- 
sity that there was for a calm revision of 
the principles of the constitution, and a 
moderate reform of such defects as had 
imperceptibly and gradually stole in to de- 
face, and which threatened at last totally 
to destroy, the most beautiful fabric of go- 
vernment in the world. Upon these occa 
sions, they were unsuccessful in their ef- 
forts, on account of that corrupt influence 
of which he had spoken; but at last, he 
thanked God, the voice of the people had 
happily prevailed, and we were now blessed 
with a ministry, whose wishes went along 
with those of the people, for a moderate 
reform of the errors which had in ruded 
themselves into the constitution; and he 
was happy to see that there was a spirit of 
unanimity prevalent in every part of the 
kingdom, and also in every part of that 
house, which made the present day the 
fittest for undertaking this great task. The 
ministers had declared their virtuous reso- 
lution of supporting the king’s govern- 
ment by means more honourable, as well 
as more permanent, than corruption; and 
the nation had confidence in the declara- 
tions of men who had so invariably proved 
themselves the friends of freedom, and the 
animoted supporters of an equal and fair sys- 
tem of representation. That the frame of 
our constitution had undergone material 
alterations, by which the commons’ house 
of parliament had received an improper and 
dangerous bias, and by which, indeed, it 
had fallen so greatly from that direction 
and effect which it was intended, and 
ought, to have in the constitution, he be- 
lieved it would be idle for him to attempt 
to prove. It was a fact so plain and pal- 
pable, that every man’s reason, if not his 
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experience, must point it out to him. He 
had only to examine the quality and nature 
of that branch of the constitution as origi- 
nally established, and compare jt with its 
present state and condition. That beauti- 
tul frame of government, which had made 
us the envy and admiration of mankind, 
in which the people were entitled to hold 
so distinguished a share, was so far dwindled 
and departed from its original purity, as 
that the representatives ceased, in a great 
degree, to be connected with the people. 
It was the essence of the constitution, that 
the people had a share in the government 
by the means of representation; and its ex- 
cellence and permanency was calculated to 
consist in this representation, having been 
designed to be equal, easy, practicable, and 
complete. When it ceased to be so ; when 
the representative ceased to have connexion 
with the constituent, and was either de- 
pendant on the crown, or the aristocracy, 
there was a defect in the frame of repre- 
scntation, and it was not innovation, but 
recovery of constitution, to repair it. 

“« He would not, in the present instance, 
call to their view, or endeavour to discuss 
this question, whether this species of re- 
form, or that ; whether this suggestion, or 
that, was the best; and which would most 
completely tally and square with the origi- 
nal trame of the constitution ;—it was sim- 
ply -his purpose to move for the institution 
of an inquiry, composed of such men as 
the house should, in their wisdom, select 
as the most proper and the best qualified 
for investigating this subject, and making 
a report to the house of the best means of 
carrying into execution a moderate and 
substantial reform of the representation of 
the people. Though he would not press 
upon their consideration any proposition 
whatever, he should still think it his duty 
to state some facts and circumstances, 
which, in his idea, made this object of re- 
form essentially requisite. He believed, 
however, that even this was unnecessary, 
for there was not a gentleman in the house 
who would not acknowledge, with him, 
that the representation as it now stood, was 
incomplete. It was perfectly understood, 
that there were some boroughs absoluteiy 
governed by the treasury, and others to- 
tally possessed by them. It required no 
experience to say that such boroughs had 
no one quality of representation in them ; 
they had no share nor substance in the ge- 
neral interests of the countrys and they had 
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in fact no stake for which to appoint their 
guardians in the popular assembly. ‘The 
influence of the treasury in some boroughs 
was contested, not by the electors of these 
boroughs, but by some one or other pow- 
erful man, who assumed, or pretended ta 
an hereditary property of what ought only 
to be the rights and privileges of the elec- 
tors. The interests of the treasury were 
considered as well as the interests of thé 
great man, the lord or the commoner who 
had connection with the borough; but the 
interests of the people, the rights of the 
electors, were the only things that never 
were attended to, nor taken into the ac- 
count. ‘Vould any man say that, in this 
case, there was the most distant idea or 
principle of representation? There were 
other boroughs who had now in fact no 
actual existence, but in the return of mem- 
bers to the house. ‘They had no existence 
in property, in population, in trade, in 
weight. ‘There were hardly any men in 
the borough who had a right to vote; and 
they were the slaves and subjects of a per- 
son who claimed the property of the bo- 
rough, and who in fact made the return. 
This also was no representation, nor any 
thing like it. Another set of boroughs 
and towns, in the lofty possession of Eng- 
lish freedom, claimed to themselves the 
right of bringing their votes to market. 
They had no other market, no other pro- 
perty and no other stake in the country, 
than the property and price which they 
procured for their votes. Such boroughs 
were the most dangerous of all others. 
So far from consulting the interests of theix 
country in the choice which they made, 
they held out their borough to the best 
purchaser, and, in fact, they belonged more - 
to the Nabob of Arcot than they did tv 
the people of Great-Britain. They were 
cities and boroughs more within the juris- 
diction of the Carnatic than the limits of 
the empire of Great-Britain ; and it was a 
fact pretty well known, and generally un- 
derstood, that the Nabob of Arcot had no 
less than seven or eight menybers in that 
house. Such boroughs, then, were sources 
of corruption; they gave rise to an inunda- 
tion of corrupt wealth, and corrupt mem- 
bers, who had no regard nor connection, 
either for or with the people of this king- 
dom. It had always been considered, in 
all nations, as the greatest source of dan- 
ger to a kingdom, when a foreign influ- 
ence was suffered to creev into the natioaal 
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councils. The fact was clear, that the 
influence of the nabobs of India was great : 
why then might not their imaginations 
point out to them another most probable 
circumstance that might occur, the dan- 
ger of which would be evident, as soon as 
mentioned—Might not a foreign state in 
enmity with this country, by means of these 
boroughs, procure a party of men to act 
for them under the mask and character of 
members of that house ? Such a cabal was 
more to dreaded than any other; and this, 
among other domestic evils, was to be ap- 
prehended from the present incomplete and 
improper frame of representation. How 
many other circumstances were there, un- 
der which the various description of bo- 
roughs in this kingdom were influenced, 
and seduced from their real and direct 
duty ? 

“ Having mentioned these facts, by 
which experience came in aid of reason, to 
convince him of the inadequacy of repre- 
sentation, he cenceived it would be per- 
fectly needless for him to enter into any 
argument to prove the necessity that there 
was for a reform in this particular. He 
was convinced that every gentleman would 
acknowledge the truth of the fact, howe- 
ver they might differ about the means of 
accomplishing it; or about the delicacy 
with which they ought to meddle in any 
shape with the constitution. He begged 
Jeave to say, that there was not a man in 
that house who had more reverence for the 
constitution, and more respect, even for 
its vestiges, than himselfi—-!ut he was 
afraid that the reverence and tie enthusi- 
asm which Englishmen entertained for the 
constituticn, would, if not suddenly pre- 
vented, be the means of destroying it 5 
for such was their enthusiasm, that they 
would not even remove its defects, for fear 
of touching its beauty. He admired the 
one so much, so great was his reverence 
for the beauties of that constitution, that 
he wished to remove those defects, as he 
clearly perceived that they were defects 
which altered the radical principles of the 
cons:itution, and it would not be an inno- 
vation, as he had said, but recovery of 
constitution, to remove them: genticme 
were ready to acknowledge the trnth of 
ths, but they stopped, from the difficulty 
of accomplishing the necessary reform. 
Many prepositions had been made from 
dierent quarters, towards this great na- 
tional object. In particular it had been 
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said, that the purity and independence of 
parliament would be the most easily ac- 
complished, and the most effectually, by 
annihilating the corrupt influence of the 
crown. This he was ready to acknowledge 
as a great and powerful means of restoring 
independance and respect to parliament, 
and he was happy to see, that under the 
present ministry the corrupt influence of 
the crown would not be exerted. It 
might therefore with truth be said, that 
now the injurious, corrupt, and baneful 
influence of the crown was no more. Its 
effect would not be felt during the ministry 
of a sct of men who were the friends of 
constitutional freedom. But it was the 
duty of parliament to provide for the future, 
and to take care that in no time this secret 
and dark system should be revived, to con- 
taminate the fair and honcurable fabric of 
our government. This influence was of 
the most pernicious kind; and at all times 
had been pointed to as the fertile source of 
all our miseries. It had been substituted 
in the room of wisdom, of activity, of ex- 
ertion, and of success. It was but too 
naturally connected with the extensive li- 
miis of our er:pire, and with the broad and 
great scale upon which its operations were 
conducted. it had been truly said of this 
corrupt influence, ¢ That it had grown 
with our growth, and strengthened with 
our strength.’ Unhavpily, however, for 
this country, it had not decayed with our 
decay, nor diminished with our decrease. 
It bore no sympathy nor connection with 
our falling state; but, notwithstanding the 
mad impolicy of a ministry who had con- 
tracted the limits of the empire, this cor+ 
rupt influence was still found to exist in all 
its strength, and had supported that mi- 
nistry for a length of years, against all the 
consequences of a mischievous system, and 
a desolated empire. He thanked Heaven 
that we had now an administration who 
placed their dependance on a more honour- 
able basis, and who conceived nothing to 

e more necessary or essential to the per- 
manent interests of their country, than the 
total overthrow and extinction of this ine 
fluence. 

“ It had been thought by some, that 
the best means of effecting a more near 
relation between the representatives and 
the people, was to take from.the decayed 
and corrupt boroughs a part of their mem- 
bers, and add them to those places which 
had more intergst and stake in the country. 
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Another mode of making the connection 
between the representative and constitution 
more lively and intimate, was to bring the 
former more frequently before the electors, 
by shortening the duration of parliament. 
But all these propositions he would beg 
leave, for the present, to omit entirely, and 
to deliver the matter to the committee to 
be chosen, free from all suggestions what- 
ever, that they might exercise their own 
judgment, and collect, from the lights 
which they would receive, full and com- 
plete information on the subject. He 
would therefore content himself with say- 
ing, that having mentioned the matter in 
which he would take the liberty of propos- 
ing to institute this inquiry, he hoped that 
he should be forgiven for undertaking this 
important business. The matter of com- 
plaint was clear to him; and he was 
strengthened in his opinion from the ad- 
vice of some of the first and greatest cha- 
facters in the kingdom. The assistance 
which he had received, he acknowledged 
with gratitude, as it fortified his mind in 
regard to the opinions which he had 
formed on the subject. It was also the 
opinion of many respectable characters, 
now no more, and particularly of one,* 
of whom every member in the house could 
speak with more freedom than himself. 
That person was not apt to indulge vague 
and chimerical speculations, inconsistent 
with practice and expediency. He per- 
sonally knew that it was the opinion of this 
person, that without recurring to first prin- 
ciples in this respect, and establishing a 
more solid and equal representation of the 
people, by which t'e proper constitutional 
connection should be revived, this nation, 
with the best capacities for grandeur and 
happiness of any on the face of the earth, 
must be confounded with the mass of those 
whose liberties were lost in the corruption 
of the people. With regard to the time at 
which he had brought it on, he was con- 
vinced that it was the most proper and 
seasonable moment that could be imagined. 
If it had been brought forward during an 
eager opposition to the measures of go- 
vernment, it might have been considered 
as the object of spight or peevishness ; and 
if, under such circumstances, they had pre- 
vailed, it would have been said to be carried 
by assault. But now there was no division 
of sentiment. His Majesty’s ministers re- 
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spected the voice of the people, and were 
anxiously bent on the reformation of par 
liament. If there was any division of 
opinion at all, it wae about the means of 
accomplishing the object. He concluded 
with moving, ¢ That a committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the state of the re- 
presentation in parliament, and to report 
to the house their observations thereon.’ 

«« The motion was rejected ; the house 
dividing on the question, as moved by Sir 
Horace Mann, ‘ That the other order of 
the day be now read.’ 

Ayes --------- 161 
‘Nues -- ------- 14)” 


What is there in this speech to 
have founded so dazzling a reputa- 
tion upon? The faculties of the 
human mind are divided by meta- 
pliysicians into memory, fancy, rea- 
son. Intellectual greatness must 
consist in having cultivated to a high 
decree of excellence, one or all of 
these three faculties. In which lies 
the strength of Mr. Pitt? Is here 
any command of historic fact, or 
display of legal erudition ; is here a 
striking selection of actual griev- 
ances, or a neat record of mischicfs 
successively experienced? It is not 
then for the matter which memory 
furnishes to the orator, that this 
speech can be admired. Has it that 
poetic colouring, which confers on 
abstraction the impressiveness of 
reality, and gives to airy nothing a 
local habitation ; does the speaker 
hold, like Burke, a magic lantern, 
which, by flinging in varied pro- 
fusion its picturesque imagery over 
the blank walls of dry speculation, 
could detain attention, secure re- 
collection, and irritate passion ? 
Again, no; the ornaments of fancy 
are in it rare to poverty. It is then 
for the exhibition of the reasoning 
faculty, the highest gift of nature to 
man, that this orator must have 
been remarkable. What is the cha- 
racter of his argumentation? Is it 
exhaustive ? Does every possible 
reason, for or against his object, 


* Lord Chatham. 
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croud on his soul, and struggle for 
expression? This is by no means 
its peculiarity, it must rather be 
praised as select. What arguments 
have been selected in the speech 
before us? The most recondite ? 
Quite the reverse. The most pre- 
cise and hitting ? No; for there is 
much vague declamation about con- 
stitution, and about influence, which 
is little to the purpose. The strong- 
est? Surely not: the Declaration 
of the Friends of the People con- 
tains stronger arguments against the 
extant system of representation, 
than any here adduced. The most 
enduring ? We suspect not—to re- 
vile the present system of repre- 
sentation, because it might enable 
a nabob of Arcot to plant a foreign 
faction in the House of Commons, 
is a mere address to momentary 
and personal feelings. The most 
popular? In this epithet we can 
agree. Mr. Pitt selects those argu- 
ments which he holds in common 
with great masses of the people. 
He represents the average intellect 
of the community. He argues down 
tothe public mind. He omits those 
oligarchic grounds of decision, which 
so much influence practice, and those 
prospective grounds of decision, 
which historians love to impute, 
and brings out those reasons exclu- 
sively, which at that moment were 


most likely to meet concurrence. , 


He excels as a popular arguer. Be 
it observed that this speech does in- 
justice to Mr. Pitt’s resources of 
memory, and that he usually came 
to debates of his own introducing 
well furnished with the materials of 
discussion. Be it also observed, 
that Mr. Pitt had a fluency of ver- 
biage, a rotundity of diction, and 
a majesty of declamation, of which 
the effect is lost in a printed report ; 
these merits may be comprehended 
under the word ** delivery.” He 
exce'led in delivery. Ife moreover 
avoided a fault into which Burke 
and Sheridan often fell, that of using 
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parliament as if it were a debating 
school, andof‘making such speeches, 
as are adapted to display the orator, 
without much caring whether they 
threw light on the measures to be 
discussed. To make the gratifica- 
tion of personal vanity a more pro- 
minent object than the interests of 
the country is in bad taste: it be- 
trays a false sense of proportion, it 
disturbs that illusion of sincerity, 
which is essential to the success of 
oratory, and degrades a senate into 
a play-house, where actors are per- 
forming for the applause of the au- 
dience. 

Another oration in this volume, 
which retains its original interest, is 
that made on the 2d March, 1790, in 
defence of the corporation and test 
acts. ‘This speech employs a volun- 
tary sophism. Mr. Fox had urged the 
claim of the dissenters on the ground 
that all citizens have naturally an 
equal right of eligibility; and that 
itis for the state to show cause why 
any persons are curtailed of this 
right. Mr. Pitt in reply purposely 
confounds the right of eligibility _ 
with a right to office; and talks of 
the arrogance andabsurdity of claim- 
ing office as a right. 

In the second volume of this col- 
lection, a prominent speech is, that 
delivered on the 19th April, 1791, 
against the further importation of 
slaves into the British West-Indian 
colonies. Mr, Pitt assumes the in- 
justice of the slave-trade; he does 
not prove it. He allows that in 
Africa, the wealth of the richer peo- 
ple is reckoned to consist in slaves: 
yet he objects to that change of 
masters which the slave-trade occa- 
sions. Is the condition of slaves in 
Jamaica worse than that of slaves in 
Africa? If so: it is not enough to 
abolish the slave-trade. Is there 
condition better, as we think it 
evidently is: then it is neither the 
part of humanity, nor of justice, to 
prevent the migration of ill-used 
slaves into better keeping. In short 
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Mr. Pitt’s argument is neither sa- 
tisfactory, nor statesmanlike. The 
original associations for the abolition 
of negro-slavery had the love of li- 
berty, of humanity, and of justice 
for their basis. A cry of jacobinism 
was raised against them, to escape 
which a compromise was suggested ; 
the societies were to desist from 
pursuing the abolition of slavery, 
and the state was to grant an aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. What good 
can accrue from this remains to be 
discovered; but it is the compro- 
mise to which Mr. Pitt’s speech 
tended 1o dispose the public mind. 

In the third volume occurs the 
harangue, which is by many persons 
considered as the best of all Mr. 
Pitt’s speeches, that pronounced on 
the 23d January, 1799, respecting 
an union with Ireland. It has the 
vivacity of unpremeditation, attach. 
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ing itself to what had gone before; 
yet it is stately, as the occasion re- 
quired, by the gravity and cogency 
of the arguments. The snarling 
irony of the attacks against opposi- 
tion, the calm benevolence of the 
prospective purpose, supply alter- 
nations of eniotion, more powerful 
than Mr. Pitt usually excites, and 
entitle this oration in our judgment 
to the rank which is claimed for it. 

In the fourth volume, the speech 
on the Roman Catholic Petition 
spoken on the 13th May, 1805, de- 
serves a distinguished attention. It 
is difficult to reject with more dig- 
nity, and less acrimony. 

The highest praise is due to the 
collector and editor of these speeches 
for the attentive collation of various 
reports, and the tasteful preference 
of the purer authorities. 





CHAPTER IV. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS. 








OUR annual supply of British Works in this department has, as usual, 
been scanty, and the labours of our scholars have been chiefly confined to 
translation. The present state of affairs on the continent is likely both te 
interrupt the pursuits of literature, and for some time to suspend all free 
communication with this country. Dr. Steuart has published, in a splendid 
form, a correct and elegant, but perhaps somewhat too laboured transla- 
tion of Saflust, with copious and learned notes and dissertations, relating 
to various topics of Roman history and literature. An anonymous writer 
has endeavoured, with considerable success, to make Persius speak intel- 
ligible English, and by his Commentary has contributed to the elucida- 











tion of that difficult author. 


An elegant wreath has been collected from 


the Greek Anthology, for which we are likewise indebted to an unknown 


hand. 


Art. I. The Works of Sallust; to which are prefixed, Two Essays, on the Life, 


Literary Character, and Writings of the Historian. 
Volumes. 


graphical, and Critical, In Two 

IT isareproach which has long 
been cast on English literature, and 
the justice of which little bas been 
done to remove, that while in the 
department of poetical translation 
from the classic writers, we are al- 
lowed to excel other European na- 
tions, the great prose writers of an- 
tiquity should have been so much 
and so unworthily neglected, that 
many of them have as yet no place 
assigned in our literary common- 
wealth ; and others, which have been 
naturalized among us, have been 
presented under a garb so mean, that 
a stranger can with difficulty discern 
those features of majesty which are 
ascribed to them by their admirers. 
The French, soon after the restora- 
tion of learning, began to cultivate 
prose translation with assiduity ; and 
they possess versions, executed at an 
early period, which are still read 


With Notes, Historical, Bios 
By Henry Srevarr. 4to. 


with pleasure, and considered as 
standard works. In England, this 
species of literature seems to have 
been commonly regarded in no other 
light than as a province of servile la- 
bour, subservient only to the pur- 
pose of immediate gain. Our tran- 
slators therefore, as may be easily 
supposed, usually had recourse to 
the most accessible sources, and 
consulting the French version much 
more frequently than the Greek or 
Lat'n original, often copied in a ri- 
diculous manner the errors of their 
predecessors, besides adding many 
others of their own. In fact, no bet- 
ter ternis can be employed to cha- 
racterize the meanness of their per- 
formances, than those adopted by 
themselves to designate their la- 
bours, ‘* done into English.” A 
few respectable writers have of late 
doue something to remove this inve- 
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terate reproach, and it is to be hoped 
that the laudableexample whichthey 
have given will be followed by other 
exertions equally meritorious, till 
we shall no longer fear to place our 
prose translations in compctition 
with those of any other nation. 

To furnish a version of Sallust, 
which might deserve admission into 
the rank of classical performances, 
was the primary object of Dr. Steuart 
in the work which we are now pro- 
ceeding to examine. 

The translator justly entertains 
some apprehension that the small 
proportion which the principal ob- 
ject of his work bears to the quan- 
tity of secondary matter with which 
it is connected, will be a subject of 
surprize to his readers, and will re- 
quire some explanation of the mo- 
tives by which the writer has been 
directed in this accumulation of ma- 
terials. When a work, capable of 
beiag reduced within the compass 
of a very small pocket volume, is 
¢xpanded to the size of two quarto 
volumes, of vo ordinary dimensions, 
it is pardonable if the reader hesitate 
to venture on a perusal, without 
some reasonable expectation that 
the labour of the undertaking shall 
be rewarded. But let Dr. S. speak 
for himself : 


“© IN delivering to the public two bulky 
Volumes, in which the disproportionate 
quantity of translated to original matter is 
conspicuous, and yet bearing for their title 
Tue Works of SALLusr, some prefa. 
tory explanation appears to be requisite. 
From the ambition of adding to. our litera- 
ture, it was my design to render the writ- 
ings of this great historian an English book: 
But, to the unspeakable loss of the repub- 
lic of letters, only a small portion of them 
has descended entire to posterity. Four 
short pieces are all that we can boast, as 
entitled to that description, namely, the Ju- 
gurthine War, the Conspiracy of Catiline, 
and the two Political Letters, addressed to 
Cesar. As to the Fragments, although 
they contain some Orations that are entire, 
and may be curious to the scholar, they 
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would make but an uninteresting appearance 
in a modern dress. 

“Witii the view, therefore, of giving 
greater value to the publication, and ren- 
dering it worthy, in some sort, of the re« 
spectable name it bears, I thought of pre- 
ixing to itan Essay, somewhat similar to 
that. which Mr. Murphy has prefixed to his 
Tacitus, on the Life and Genius of that 
writer. Like him, I intended to accom- 
pany the text only of the author with Notes 
Historical and Critical; and one moderate 
volume, I hoped, might comprize the 
whole. The interesting nature, however, 
of the per'od, in which Sallust flourished, 
the celebrated names, and the memorable 
Occurrences, connected with the transac 
tions of his life, obliged me to take a wider 
range. <A second Essay, in order to exa- 
mine his Literary Character, was then un- 
dertaken ; copious Notes were added to 
both ; until the whole insensibly grew to a 
size, sufficient to fill an entire volume, with- 
out any aid from the translated matter, ex- 
cepting that of the Political Letters to Ca» 
sar. Another volume, of course, became 
necessary, containing the two Histovical 
pieces of the author. 

“ Thus, the work has a twofald object 5 
First, to endeavour to add to the small 
number of our versions of the Prose-Clas- 
sics, which an Englis!:man of taste can read 
with satisfaction; and, Secondly, to throw 
some light on the Civil, and, in particular, 
on the Literary History, of the Junran and 
AUGUSTAN ages,” 


In the critical examination of 
any work, two objects naturally pre- 
sent themselves: its design, and its 
execution. We shall, for the pre- 
sent, conline ourselves to the latter 
of these objects, and with a view to 
to it, follow the author through the 
several parts of which his work con- 
sists. 

The greater part of the first vo- 
lume is devoted to introductory mat- 
ter, consisting of the essays, which 
have been already mentioned, on the 
life and genius of Sallust; and on 
his literary character, with that of 
the age in which he lived. Each of 
these dissertations is accompanied 
by copious notes. The two politi- 
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cal letters to Cesar, with their com- 
mentary, close the volume. 

The fife of Sallust has been treat- 
ed by Le Clerc, a learned, labori- 
ous, and well-known writer. Suc- 
ceeding biographers of the historian 
have been much indebted to his in- 
dustry, and have, indeed, done lit- 
tle more than repeat the facts which 
his diligence had collected. He is, 
however, charged by Dr. S., and 
the accusation appears in some in- 
stances well supported, with culpa- 
ble inaccuracy in his statements, and 
rashness in his conclusions. 

Sallust was born at Amiternum, 
in the year of Rome 567, under the 
consulate of Lucius Cornelius Cin- 
na, and Cneus Papirius Carbo. His 
family was probably plebeian, as he 
filled the office of -tribune of the 
people, and his partialities mani- 
festly incline to the popular cause. 
In his youth be removed to Rome ; 
and, as we are told by Suetonius, 
Was assisted in his studies by At- 
teius, a celebrated grammarian of 
that age, who bore the surname of 
Philologus. An intimate friendship 
subsisted between the instructor and 
his pupil. After the death of the 
latter, the grammarian transferred 
his friendship to the rival of Sallust, 
‘Asinius Pollio, who was engaged 
in composing a history of the civil 
war ; (Hor. Carm. II. 1.) and assist- 
ed him by hiscriticism, and by pre- 
cepts respecting the genius of the 
historic style. Asinius Pollio, who 
entertained a bitter enmity against 
the memory of Sallust, attributed 
the ancient modes of expression 
cultivated by him, and the obscu- 
rity which he strangely imputed to 
his style, to the influence and di- 
rection of his preceptor Atteius, 
though the advice of that very 
gvammarian, delivered to Pollio 
himself, was to employ simple and 
natural expressions, and to avoid, 
with the greatest caution, the ob- 
scure diction and daring metaphors 
of Sallust. (Suet. de ill. Gramm. X.) 
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It was at an early period that 
Sallust, as he himself informs us, 
turned his thoughts to historical 
composition, though soon diverted 
from it by the seductions of plea- 
sure and the pursuits of ambition. 
Notwithstanding the gravity and se- 
verity ofthe philosophic tone, which 
he assumes, in the prefaces of his 
histories, it is probable, from the 
concurrent testimony of ancient 
authors, that im his youth he de- 
livered himself with little scruple or 
restraint to the indulgence of some 
of those pleasures on which he pours 
his censure. He has hence, in sub- 
sequent ages, been perpetually cit- 
ed as a memorable example of in- 
consistency between profession and 
practice, and we almost wonder 
that Juvenal did not cite him among 
his hypocritical philosophers, when 
he indignantly asks— 


Quis tulerit Gracchos, de seditione que- 
rentes? 


It is on the other side not impro- 
bable, ws Dr. S. strenuously main- 
tains, that the inconsistency of the 
historiaw’s conduct with the strict- 
ness of his professed principles, 
may have caused his character to be 
reprobated with greater severity than 
it deserves ; that his vices have been 
exaggerated, and the criminal ac- 
tions of others, in some instances, 
laid to his charge. Six persons of 
the name of Sallust, contemporary 
with the historian, are enumerated, 
some of whom have been evidently 
confounded with him. 

A very disreputable story is told 
by Aulus Gellius, (xvii. 18.) on the 
authority of Varro, and has been 
adopted by modern biographers, re- 
specting an intrigue which Sallust 
is said to have carried on with 
Fausta, daughter of the dictator 
Sylla, and wife of Milo, by whom 
the offender was discovered; and, 
after being severely beaten, was 
obliged to make atonement by the 
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payment of asum of money. Our 
author, however, has not wanted 
advocates who have attempted to 
remove the odium of this trans- 
action from him, and to shew by 
chronological arguments, and the 
authority of ancient writers, that if 
the anecdote is founded in truth, it 
must be some other Sallust than 
the historian to whom it refers. 
Their reasons are thus stated by the 
present biographer : 

« THE passages in Horace and Virgil, 
where this story is alluded to, are Sat. L. I. 
%.v.41. & 48, ZEneid. L,. VI. v. 612: 
and in the commentary of the antient Scho- 
liasts, Acro, Porphyrio, and Servius, it is 
asserted, that the person, here meant, was 
Sallust the writer of the history. By Acro 
and Porphyrio we are likewise informed, 
that this is undoubtedly the same Sallust, to 
whom Horace, by name, inscribes a beauti- 
ful little Ode (the second of the second 
Book), on the proper use of the gifts of 
fortune, beginning Nullus argento color est, 
&c.; a fact which there can be no reom to 
doubt, consid: ring the age in which those 
Grammarians lived, and their opportunities 
of information from many documents, that 
are now unfortunately lost. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a considerable error in the Scholia on 
the Ode, which was first detected by the 
learned Torrentius. He beyond contro- 
versy shows, from an ini me record- 
ed, at v. 17, by Horace himself, that the 
person there alluded to could aot be our au- 
thor, although it very probably might be 
his nephew Sallustius Crispus: For in this 
passage Phraates, king of "Parthia, is stated 
to havebeen ¢hen restored to the throne of his 
ancestors ; an event, which is well known to 
have taken place omnes the reign of Au- 
gustus, and certainly long after Sallust the 
Aistorian’s deuth. ; 


Redditum Cyri solio Phraaten, 

Dissidens plebi, numero beatorum 

Eximit virtus, populumque falsis 
Dedocet uti 

Vocibus, 


For the restoration of the Persian prince, 

See Justin. L. XLII. 4. 5.—Dion. Cass. 

L. LIV. —Strab. L. XVI. p. 748. The 

adventure, indeed, with Fausta, the circum- 

stances described in the Satires, and the 

well-known use, which the younger Sallust 
ANN. Rev. Vou. V. 
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made of an immoderate fortune, all suffici- 
ently correspond with his actual temper and 
manners, and, also, with the style of Sallus- 
tius Crisfus, by which Acro has designated 
him, instead of Caius Sallustius, the usual 
appellation which is given to the elder Sal- 
lust. Thus it clonal appears, that, as the 
Sallust mentioned in the Ode, and the one 
mentioned in the Satires, were the same ‘i 
son, it is utterly impossible for it to have 
been the historian: And to those who ree 
ject the idea of the nephew, we may say, 
with Torrentius, Alius ergo Sallustius qua- 
rendus est: It must rest with them to dis- 
cover some more suitable character, among 
the numerous persons of the name, who 
certainly fived in this period. See Note 
49. anteh. Hence, likewise, we might be 
led to believe that Asconius Pedianus com- 
posed the lives of both the elder and the 
younger Sallust, productions which we have 
to lament are unfortunately lost. 

“ In regard to the declaration of Aulus 
Gellius, that he took the anecdote concern- 
ing Fausta from Varro, it may be observed, 
that the former speaks from memory only, 
and does not here, according to his usual 
practice when certain of a fact, give the 
passage from the original work, and, in the 
present case, from Varro’s treatise De 
Pace, to which he refers. It seems, there- 
fore, not unreasonable to believe, that he 
mistook the uncle for the nephew, or, at least 
for some other Sallust than our author, par- 
ticularly as the testimony of both Acro and 
Porphyrio unites in proving that this must 
have been the case. 

“ Since the age of Torrentius, similar sen- 
timents have been entertained, by the most 
learned critics, respecting Sallust’s concern 
in the adventure with Fausta, en which such 
a superstructure of obloquy has been built ; 
and Le Fevre, and Dacier, and others, 
have subscribed to them.” 


We do not fuliy see the force of 
this reasoning. Are not Acro and 
Porphyrio as likely to be mistaken 
respecting the identity of the Sal- 
lusts of the satire and the ode, as A. 
Gellius respecting the object of the 
anecdote? There is no chronolo- 
gical inconsistency in the story it. 
self. But had there been any foun- 
dation for it, at least as applicable to 
the historian, it would have probably 


transpired in some contemporary 
R 
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narrative of the transactions of the 
age, as Sa!ins: was the pc!itical ene- 
my of Milo, sad coosnicuously en- 
gaged in the proceedings which 
took place avainst him on account 
of the death of Clodius. 

At the time of the conspiracy cf 
Eatiline, Sallust had attaincs the 
age of twenty-two. None of bis 
accusers have ventured to throw 
any imputation on hm, as in any 
degree participating in that: nefart- 
ous enterprize. As Catiline lebour- 
ed to draw a'] the debauched and 
abandoned youths of Rome into his 
scheme, an argument is hence drawn 
by bis apologist in favour of the his- 
torian’s character, as free at least 
from the enormities which have 
been attributed to it by his ene- 
mies. ; 

With a mind certainly not insen- 
sible to the allurements of pleasure, 
he was not, however, wholly divert- 
ed by it, either from the pursuits 
of literature, or the career of am- 
bition. “ Imbecilla wtas,” says the 
historian respecting himself, ‘* am- 
bitione corrupta tenebatur ; ac me, 
quum ab reliquorum inalis moribus 
dissentirem, honoris cwpido eadem, 
que ceteros, fama atqgue invidia 
vexabat.” ~~ The first step of his ho- 
nours was thé questorship, an office 
which entitled its possessor to a seat 
in the senate. But of this period of 
the life of Sallust no accounts have 
reached us. An intetval of eight 
years is left to conjccture ; and if 
we resort to conyecture, no suppo- 
sition is more probable than that 
of Dr. S. who fiads reason to be- 
lieve, that ‘* like most Romans who 
were anxious to drink at the foun- 
tains of philosop'y,” ‘ he now vi- 
sited Greece, and Atens in parti- 
cular, the country of Thucydides.” 

The great political partics be- 
tween which the republic was to be 
destroyed, were now fast approach- 
ing to the period of their conflict. 
Sat!ust attached himseif to the party 
of Cesar, and in 701 (A. U. C.) 
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¢o- 
ple for the ensuing year, along 


was chosen a tribune of the 


with Quintus Pompeius Rufus, 
grandson of Sylla, and Titus Mu- 
natius Plancus. The year of his 
tribuneship was signalized by the 
murder of Clodius, and the trial of 
Milo as the perpetrator of that 
deed. Sallust bore a considerable 
siiare in the proceedings on this oc- 
casion. The body being brought 
into the forum, the tribunes hostile 
to Milo harangued the populace, 
whose fury was easily excited. Un- 
der the conduct of Sextus Clodius, 
a relation of the deceased, they hast- 
ened to the senate-house, the fur- 
niture of which was employed as 
a funeral pile, and the whole struc- 
ture, together with some adjoining 
buildings, was soon reduced to 
ashes. In this situation of affairs, 
Pompey, who was regarded as the 
chief of the state, was appointed 
sole consul, and ordered, in con- 


junction with the tribunes, to take 


such measures as might secure the 
commonwealth from danger. 

The event of the trial to which 
Milo was soon browght is well known. 
Cicero, who undertook the defence 
of his friend, intimidated by the ex- 
pressions of popular violence, ac- 
quitted himself with but [ttle of 
lis customary eloquence, though 
the speech which he afterwards 
published may be deemed his mas- 
terpiece. Milo was condemned to 
exile, and retreated to Marseilles. 

A kind of reconciliation soon af- 
ter tock place between Sallust and 
Cicero. Dr. 8. conjectures, for the 
honour of his author, that ** the Jat- 
ter probably perceived that his. po- 
litical influenee was now in the 
wane, and he dreaded the continu- 
ance of hostilities with a rival, who 
had alk the vigour, as well as the 


. youth of Clodius, and beyond ques- 


tion was distinguished by far supe- 
rior talents.” 

The quinquennial review of the 
senate took place in the year 704, 
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When Appius Claudius and Piso 
were censors. Their office was ex- 
ercsied with partiality and rigour, 
and as the censors themselves were 
not regarded as immaculate, their 
affected austerity drew on them the 
ridicule of the public. From mo- 
tives of political enmity more pro- 
bably than from a regard to private 
character, Sallust was on this occa- 
sion expelled from the house. His 
conduct, or reputed character, 
must, however, have afforded some 
plausible pretext for this mark of 
disgrace, and his licentious man- 
ners are assigned as the cause by the 
ancient commentator on Horace. A 
passage of the declaimer renders it 
not improbable that Sallust on -this 
occasion joined the army of Cesar. 
** Neque post illum delectum sena- 
tus unquam te vidimus ; nisi forte 
in ea te castra conjecisti, quo om- 
nis sentina reipublice confluxerat.” 

By the ascendancy, which the 
victories of Cwsar gave to his party, 
Sallust was soon enabled to recover 
his political importance and dignity, 
and by the influence of his patron 
was raised a second time to the 
questorship, an office which implied 
the restoration of his seat in the se- 
nate. This event happened about 
a year after his expulsion from 
it. 

About this time it appears from 
internal evidence, that the first of 
Sallust’s political letters to Cesar 
was composed, which in the editions 
is erroneously numbered the second. 
It was after the capture of Alexan- 
driathat the second Jetter was writ- 
ten. 

A. U. C. 707, under the consulate 
of Cesar, and by his influence, Sa!- 
Just was made praetor. He had now 
arrived at the age of forty, and about 
this time married the well-known 
Terentia, recently divorced from 
Cicero, after an union of thirty 

rears. Terentia was a woman of 
neble birth, and considerable talents, 
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but of a haughty and imperious tem- 
per. 

Africa was now the centre of the 
civil war, where the scattered adhe- 
rents of Pompey’s party had rallied, 
and seemed resolved to make a 
stand. Sallust now assumed the 
military character, and was appoint- 
ed one of the lieutenants of Cesar, 
with the command of a division con- 
sisting of the tenth legion, with some 
other troops. An unfortunate mu- 
tiny took place among his men, who 
declared their deteraination not to 
quit Italy. The historian, having 
in vainattempted by threats and pro- 
mises to appease them, was compel- 
led to betake himself to fight. The 
soldiers directed their march to 
Rome, and appearing before the 
dictator, were reduced to contrition 
by asingle word. Such is the as- 
cendancy which a great mind is ca- 
pable of acquiring. 

The war in Africa was now con- 
ducted by Casar in person, and he 
was accompanied by the praetor Sal- 
lust. He is mentioned on one occa= 
sion by the historian of the African 
war. As this is his only ee 
exploit which has been recorded, 
we shall present it in the words of 
Dr. S. whose account is extracted 
from Hirtius. The enterprize seems 
not to have been attended with any 
difficulty or danger. 

“ A few days afterthe debarkation of the 
troops, intelligence being brought, that a 
valuable magazine of corn and other stores 
had been formed at Cercina, then in the 
hands of the enemy, Sallust was dispatched 
with a detichiment of the fleet, and pe- 
remptory orders to make himself master of 
the island. ‘ As to the possibility of the 
attempt,’ said Cesar to his Lieutenant, 
on giving him his instructions, ¢ it is need- 
less to deliberate: Our circumstances are 
such as admit of no room for delay, and no 
excuse for disappointment.’ The vigorous 
character of Sallust was not calculated to 
disappoint the confidence thus reposed in 
him; and he executed the service with equal 
celerity and success. 
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& Caius Decimius, who had the rank of 
Questor, at that time commanded at Cerci- 
ma, where he had been stationed for the 
protect’‘on of the stores. This officer no 
sooner was informed that the squadron un- 
der Sallust was off the cozst, than, getting 
on board a small vesse:, which accident 
threw in Lis way, he quickly put to sea, and 
abandoned the island to the enemy. The 
Cercinians were favourably disposed to the 
Dictator’s interest, and received his Lieu- 
tenant with open arms. In the place the 
Piator found a valuable magazine of corn 
and provisions ; and, there being no want 
of transports in the harbour, he ordered the 
whole to be shipped without delay, and pro- 
ceeded with it, under a strong convoy, to 
the camp of Cesar.” 


On the reduction of Africa, Sal- 
lust was appointed to an office of 
high dignity and trust, the govern- 
ment of Numidia, with the rank of 
proconsul. His jurisdiction extend- 
ed from Carthage to the Atlantic 
Ocean. But unhappily this grave 
philosopher, this zealous advocate 
of primitive equity and simplicity, 
found the temptations of high of- 
fice, with easy oppertunities of op- 
yression and extortion, too great for 
his virtue to sustain. Fyven the 
friendly zeal of Dr. 8. cannot exo- 
nerate his author from the reproach 
to which bis misconduct on this oc- 
easion has exposed him, “ The 
historian,” he is compelled to adinit, 
‘‘ was in haste to grow rich, and 
seems to have felt little scruple 
about the means.” The government 
of a single year having sufficiently 
answered his purposes, he returned 
to Rome. 

The aggrieved Africans followed 
him with their complaints. But 
their governor could screen himself 
from justice with as much facility as 
he could exercise injustice, and a 
bribe of about ten thousand pounds 
sterling, conveyed to the dictator, 
prevented the prosecution from pro- 
ceeding. 

After the death of Cesar, Sallust, 
possessed of an affluent fortune, the 
fruits of his plunder, spent the re- 
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mainder of his life in retirement. 
The following account is given of 
the palace which he inhabited ir 
Rome: 

“He purchased an ample tract of 
ground, on the Quirinat hill, in that dis- 
trict of Rome, called from its situation 
the Alta Semita, where the prospect is 
more delightful, and the air is thought 
more pure, than in any other quarter of 
the city. Here Sallust erected a mag- 
nificent house, which, with the various. 
buildings connected with it, covered an 
extensive surface ; and, adjoining to the 
house, he laid out those fumous gardens, 
so often mentioned, and so highly ex- 
tolled by the antients, as the pride and 
ornament of Rome. From the ac- 
count of M. de Brosses, who surveyed 
the spot with the eye of a scholar, they 
must have stretched over a vast circuit; 
¢omprehending, besides a considerable 
space now uncultivated, the scite of 
three stately churches, Madonna della 
Vittoria, St. Suzanna, and St. Nicolas: 
the street called Solaria; the ruins of 
the ancient Circus of Flora, or, more 
properly, the Euricinian Venus of Sal; 
lust : besides the whole of the present 
noble Negroni gardens, the bottom of 
those of Barberini, and the greatest part 
of those of Ludovisio. 

*©Tn front of his house towards the 
street, where the church of St. Su- 
zanna now stands, Saliust constructed a 
spacious market-place, for his own, as 
well as for the accommodation of that 
quarter of the city; where every ar- 
ticle, whether for use or luxury, was 
bought and sold. This market-place, 
although called the Sallustian, might pos- 
sibly receive its name from the cir- 
cumstance of its being situated in 
the immediate neighbourhood of our aus 
thor’s residence, But the likelihood is, 
that, agreeably to the patriotic custom, 
among the Romans, of dedicating private 
wealth to objects of public utility, it 
owed its existence to the munificence of 
the historian. 

“©The other front of Sallust’s house 
looked to the Gardens. Here every 
beauty of nature, and every embellish- 
ment of art seem to have been assem- 
bled, that could delight or gratify the 
senses. Umbrageous walks, open pare 
terres, and cool poss.cos, displayed their 
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watious attractions. Amidst shrubs and 
flowers of every hue and odour, inter- 
spersed with statues of the most exquisite 
workmanship, pure screams of water 
preserved the verdure of tne earth, and 
the temperature of the air; and while, 
on the one hand, the distant prospect 
caught the eye, on the other, the close 
retreat invited to repose or medita- 
tion. 

“At the further extremity -of this 
charming spot, Sallust had erected baths, 
4n a style the most magnificent. They 
were supplied by the water, which gave 
freshness and iuauriance to the gardens; 
and it flowed along the hill, in pipes and 
aqueducts, constructed with vast ex- 
pence and labour. Not far from the 
baths, rose the temple of the Sallus- 
tian Venus; and, beyond it, a Circus 
dedicated to the same goddess, called the 
Circus of Erycinian, or Venus ot Sallust. 
This Circus, as well as the temple itself, 
although the work of an earlier age, bad 
been, about this period, repaired and de- 
corated by our author’s taste and libe- 
ruity. ‘Tbe temple was of an oval 
form, supported, on all sides, by marble 
columns of the Corinthian order. Four 
separate doors, with four flights of steps 
that led to them, formed the spacious en- 
trance ; and each door-picce was up- 
held by two columns of transparent ori- 
ental alabaster. An elegant statue of 
the goddess of love, with Cupid by 
her side, occupied the middle of the 
sanctuary, of which the pavement was in- 
Jaid with mosaic-work, and the walls co- 
vered with Grecian marble. 

“« These improvements, in process of 
time, were found too superb and exten- 
sive for a private individual. On the 
death of our author, or in the lime of his 
nephew and successor, they became im- 
perial property; and the Suallustian 
palace and gardens were, from that pe- 
riod, the favourite residence of succes- 
sive emperors. It was here that the 
celebrated and voluptuous entertain- 
ments, called Dodecathea, were given 
by Augustus. The taste of Vespa- 
sian greatly preferred them to the palace 
of the Cesars. Even the virtuous 
Nerva, and the stern Aurelian, were 
attracted by their beauty ; and, while at 
Rome, had seldom any other place of 
abode. 

Under those masters of the world, it 
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may be imagined that various improve- 
ments were made upon the origina: de- 
sign and decorations of Sallust. Whate 
svever the pencil or the chissel had pro- 
duced as most exquisite of its kind; 
whatsoever else could be commanded 
by expence, or contrived by ingenuity, 
was here brought together with equal 
taste and profusion: Accordingly, it is 
in this place that some of the most valu- 
able remains of Greek and Roman art 
have, at different times, been discover- 
ed. The Hermaphrodite of the Villa 
Borgheze; the Faunus of the Villa 
Medici; the expiring Mermillo; the 
Gladiator and Faustina; the young Pa- 
pirius deceiving his Mother as to the 
deliberaiions of the Senate; the cele. 
brated groupe of Niobe and her Chil- 
dren, thee deserve particularly to be 
mentioned, and are well known to the 
statuary ; while the fine picture, in 
fresco, of the recumbent Venus; the 
group called the Nympiwum; and the 
emblematical representation of Rome, 
in Triumph, are equally valued by the 
painter, and serve to €onvey some 
notion how superbly the Gardens of 
Sallust were adorned, by the skill of the 
ancient artists. 

«* But the incomparable genius of the 
first possessor has, more than all the rest, 
consecrated and preserved that favou- 
rite spot, when the perishable memo- 
rials of pride and power have, for the 
most part, been forgotten. After the 
lapse of more than eighteen centuries, 
the scholar or the antiquary still traces it, 
with interest, amidst tie ruins of Rome, 
where it will long perpetuate his taste 
and magnificence. The palace itself, 
erected by Sa'lust, stood entire till the be- 
ginning of the fiftheentury, whenthe city 
was taken and sacked by Alaric, It was 
then consumed, with many other public 
and private buildings; ‘and remained,’ 
says an elegant historian, ‘in the days 
of Justinian, a stately monument of the 
Gothic conflagration.’ ” 

Sallust lived nine years in retire- 
ment, and in this period, in all pros 
bability, composed his historical 
works, of which the accounts of 
the Jugurthine war, and the conspi- 
racy of Catiline, still remain. His 
general history filied up the inter- 
val between these events. 
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His widow Terentia espoused a 
third husband, Messala Corvinus, 
the orator. She was afterwards mar- 
ried to Vifius Rufus, and lived, if 
we may credit Pliny, to the age of 
107 years. (Pliny, V. II. 48.) 

The family of the Sallusts conti- 
nued to possess distinction til the 
last ages of the Roman empire. 

The subject of the second essay is 
the literary character and writings 
of Sallust. It may be divided into 
four parts, the first of which sketches 
the progress of learning, and espe- 
cially of historical composition a- 
mong the Romans, till the age of 
Sallust ; the second is employed in 
settling the chronology of his writ- 
ings; the third, in estimating his 
merits as an historian; avd the 
fourth gives an account of the prin- 
cipal editions of his works, and tran- 
slations of them into our own and 
other modern languages. 

I. The Latin is evidently a com- 
pound language. Its constituent 
parts appear to have been some rude 
and forgotten Italic idiom ; and the 
Doric or olic a dialect of the 
Greek, of which it contains a very 
considerable infusion, and from 
which it has borrowed the principal 
part of its siructure. ‘The Greek, 
indeed, is so prevalent, that it may 
be regarded as the primary mate- 
rial, the Italic furnished the alloy. 
From the consideration of its lan- 
guage and its institutions, Diony- 
sius says, that Rome may be confi- 
dently affirmed to be a city of Gre- 
cian origin. 

Ina passage (p. 231) of this essay, 
the Latin dialect of the Greek seems, 
though we are rather doubtful re- 
specting the sense, to be represent- 
ed as a distinct Janguaze, which 
continued to be studied by antiqua- 
ries in the age of Auenstus. ‘The 
sentence to which we refer is the 
following: ‘* It is certain that, so 
late as the eighth century of the 
city, the Latin dialect of the Greek 
was still studied by the curious; 
and, for the most part, consisted 
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of the Zolic.”* Dionysius is.refer- 
redto. We have observed nothing 
in Dionysius which tends to confirm 
the hypothesis, if such an hypothe- 
sis is meant to be advaneed, of a 
Latin dialect of the Greek, distinct 
trom the Latin language. We sup- 
pose the oldest Latin known to 
Dionysius to have been nearly as 
different from the Greek as the La- 
tin of his own age. 

The steps by which the Latin 
language advanced to refinement 
were slow. Its early state was, how- 
ever, very different from that which 
it had attained in the Augustan age. 
or even from thatof Nevius, Ennius, 
and Plautus, since the ancient 
hymns of the priests were scarcely 
intellizible in the time of Horace. 
The following sentence of Dr. S. 
furnishes an excellent contrast of 
the Latin with its parent tongue, 
and just and philosophic deductions 
respecting its nature and construc- 
tion. ‘* Its irregular, though vigo- 
rous growth, its defective analogies 
and anomalous cast, evince a descent 
from that stock, greatly prior to the 
age of cultivation; and as clearly 
indicate the incongruous genius of 
the diflerent tribes assembled b 
Romulus within the walls of Rome.” 

War and _ political institutions 
seem for several centuries to have 
been the only subjects of attention 
with the Romans, nor is there a 
trace of any thing like a system of 
literature till after their communi- 
cation with the Greeks.  Livius 
Andronicus, Nevius, and Ennius, 
writers of epic and dramatic poeiry, 
(the letter species almost entirely 
translated from Greck originals) 
stand at the head of their authors, 
and figurished in the sixth century 
of the city. There is great reason 
to revret the loss of the latter of 
these writers, as from his fragments, 
thouch his lanenage is absolete, he 
appears to have been a poet of true 
genius. Playtys and Terence still 
remain, and are read with pleasure 
and admiration, From the works ef 
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Catullus and Lucretius may be ga- 
thered some of the fairest flowers of 
poctry. 

Prose composition long continued 
in a rude and unpolished state. 
Oratory was the form in which it 
first flourished, and from Cato, Le- 
lius, and Scipio, through Crassus 
and Antony (Cic. de Clar. Orat.) 
to Cicero and Hortensius, this art 
advanced to perfection. 

History, however, was still mute 
among the Romans, or spoke only 
in barbarous tones. The earliest 
Roman history was official, in the 
form of annais, registered by the 
Pontifex Maximus. Fabius Pyctor, 
who lived at the commencement of 
the sixth century of the Roman 
zra, undertook to extract from the 
pontifical annals a regular bistory of 
his native country, but was probably 
not much superior to the monastic 
chroniclers of the middle ages. 

L. Antipater Ceelius, the contem- 
porary of the Gracchi, and the friend 
and instructor of Crassus the orator, 
wrote the history of the second Pu- 
nic war. He wasa man of learning, 
and well skilled in the civil law, 
His work is said by the ancients to 
have advanced nearer to the idea of 
legitimate historical composition 
than those of his predecessors ; 
though, as taste became more refin- 
ed, it did not give entire satisfaction 
to good judges. Several writers fol- 
lowed, none of whom attained dis- 
tinguished praise. 

The Commentariesef Cesar, which 
were written before the works of 
Sallust, will not, perhaps, be admit- 
ted by critics to the rank of pure 
historical composition, but will be 
rather referred to the class of me- 
Moirs, intended as the materiais 
and authorities of future histories. 
When we recollect, however, the 
character given of them by Cicero, 
we need not fear to place them in 
comparison with any historical works, 
more regular and systematic in the 
mode of their composition, “ Dum 


voluit alios habere parata, unde su- 
merent, qui vellent scribere histori- 
am; ineptis gratum fortasse fecit, 
qui volunt illa calamistris inurere ; 
sanos quidem homines a scribendu 
deterruit.” Brut. 75. 

In the hands of Sallust, compared 
with his Reman predecessors, there 
can be no doubt that the art of his- 
torical composition received great 
improvement. We hesitate, how- 
ever, to bestow ail the praise which 
Dr. Steuart claims for him as the in- 
ventor of philosopiic history. In 
some of his delineations of charac- 
ter be certainly excels, but in his 
general reflections we cannot he!p 
considering bim as rather declima- 
tory than profound, Instead of ad- 
vancing beyond Thucydides in the 
philosophy of history, he appears to 
us, on the contrary, greatly the in- 
ferior of that writer. 

His writings, however, must rank 
among the most valuable bequests of 
antiquity : and the loss of his gene- 
ral history is greatly to be regret- 
ted. 

The chronology of his works has 
been a subject of some doubt and 
controversy. It was the opinion of 
Le Clerc, that they were written 
about the year of Roine 703, at the 
expiration of his tribunitian office. 
The hypothesis of Dr. Steuart, that 
they were composed during his 
final retirement, after bis rec urn from 
his Numidian government, is far 
more probabie. ‘Chis opinion is con- 
firme. by the introductions of Sal- 
lust, in which the autor seems to 
speak inthe characier of a man, 
whose active life is conchuded. It 
agrecs with the silence of Cicero, 
who would not surely have sacrificed 
to a mean jealousy or private en-. 
mity, the mention @f a work, ho- 
nour:ble to his country, and giving 
to Roman fiterature a new claim to 
value., The residence of Sallust in 
Numidia may probably have sage 
gested to him the subject of the 
Jugurthine war, <A strange over- 
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sight of Middleton, respecting the 
date of Sallust’s works, is properly 
corrected by Dr. S. The biogra- 
her of Ciccro has spoken of them 
as published in the reign of Augus- 
tus. It was scarcely necessary to 
emp!oy any argument in controvert- 
ing this hypotnesis, as it is termed, 
after it was observed that Sallust 
died four years before the com- 
mencement of that reign. 

The merits of Sallust are next 
discussed at great length under the 
heads of matter and style. His ve- 
racity and impartiality, his skill in 
the arrangements of his materials, 
and the wisdom and morality of his 
observations, are vindicated; and 
his style examined through the se- 
veral rhetorical heads of perspi- 
cuity, brevity, and force, and just 
and appropriate ornament. Some 
objections of Ascham to his style 
are well repelled; but, probably, 
this division of the work might have 
been advantageously compressed. 

With respect to the obscurity of 
Livy, we dissent from Dr. S. The 
first of the passages which he quotes 
is, we think, undoubtedly corrupt, 
and may, perhaps, be partly reme- 
died by transposing the word ego, so 
that the sentence should run as fol- 
Jows: “Injurias, et non redditas res 
ex foedere, et regem nostrum Clu- 
ilium, causam hujusce esse belli, et 
ego audisse videor, nec te dubito, 
Tulle, eadem pre te ferre.” I. 23. 
‘The second is, perhaps, rather ob- 
scure, (and in what author will not 
obscurity sometimes occur!) but 
not in any degree ambiguous. It is 
well and satistactorily explained by 
Pr. Drakenborch in a single line, 
though the friend of Dr. S. might 
think it necessary to write several 
quarto pages on the subject. The 
phraseology of the third is some- 
what singular, but we see nothing 
in jt to excite our wonder, as one of 
the most extraordinary passages in 
ail Livy. The passage relates to 


the ferox Tullia, ef whom the his- 


torian says, “ Spernere sororem, 
quod virum uacta, muliebri cessa~ 
ret audacii.” Audacity of enter- 
prize, in Tullia’s opinion, was the 
proper characteristic of an ambitious 
and spirited woman ; and a resolute 
man, who feared no villainy, the 
proper instrument of her will. She 
despised her sister, as deficient in 
that audacity, while she possessed 
a husband, who was emphatically a 
man, ready for the commission of 
any crime. The characters of lady 
Macbethand her husband, in Shake- 
speare, sufficiently illustrate the 
weaning of Livy. 

As to force of style, and profun- 
dity of thought, we cannot consider 
Sallust as qualified to maintain any 
competition with Tacitus. He is, 
however, with every deduction, a 
striking writer; his subjects are 
grand, his arrangement good, his 
views of character happy, his 
descriptions picturesque. 

The principal editions of Sallust 
are briefly noticed by Dr. Steuart, 
without any particular estimate of 
their merits. That of Miller, Ber- 
lin, 12mo. 1751, was principally 
employed by him in the execution 
of his translation. 

The Italians and French possess 
several transiations of this author, 
none of which can claim much no- 
tice beyond the limits of their re- 
spective countries, except that of 
the celebrated President des Brosses. 

His plan is singular: it is that 
of giving a complete historyof Rome 
during the seventh century, found- 
ed cn the fragments of Sallust, 
The Jugurthine war, and the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, form the begin- 
ning and termination. The interval 
is filled up from diferent authori- 
ties, and ** every single sentence, 
as well as fragment of Sallust, that 
chances to be preserved by any 
grammarian, or.other ancient wri- 
ter, is most ingeniously interwoven 
with the body of the narrative. The 
work extends to three yolumes 4to, 
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It comprizes, likewise, a life of Sal- 
lust, which, notwithstanding some 
errors, shews a desire in the author 
to investigate the truth, and is not 
servilely copied from preceding cri- 
tics or biographers. Of the Ger- 
man translaiions, those of Weingierl 
and Meisner are said to be the best. 
The latter has published a life of Sal- 
lust, on the inaccuracy and partia- 
lity of which Dr. S. passes some se- 
vere strictures. 

One of the most celebrated fo- 
reign translations is that of the In- 
fant Don Gabriel, which was print- 
ed at the royal press of Madrid in 
1772, and is executed with great 
Ks aS splendour. The tran- 
slation is said by Dr. S. to bear con- 
siderable marks of fidelity and eru- 
dition. It has, however, been sus~ 
spected, that the royal pen was in 
some degree indebted to the as- 
sistance of Dr. Boyer. 

The English translations are nu- 
merous. Of the earlier it is un- 
necessary to speak. It will suffice 
to mention those of Gordon, Lee, 
Cooke, and Rose. 

On the whole, in these prelimi- 
nary essays, though disproportion- 
ed to the work with which they 
are connected, much sound learn- 
ing and good sense are displayed, 
much extensive and accurate in- 
vestigation, the result of which is 
conveyed in clear and elegant lan- 
guage. Their fault is a tendency 
to diffuseness. Scarcely a man 1s 
mentioned, who does not give oc- 
casion to a biography ; scarcely a 
general topic, which does not in- 
troduce a dissertation. Yetit would 
be difficult to find elsewhere in the 
English language the information 
which is here collected respecting 
the literary history of Rome till the 
Augustan age. 

We now proceed to the trans- 
lation. Respecting the accuracy of 
a translator of Sallust, litthe needs 
to be said, since, if he has an 
elaims to the notice of the public, 
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he cannot be supposed capable of 
mistaking the sense of his author. 

The present version was intend- 
ed to be executed on the princi- 
ples laid down in the well-known 
essay on translation, by Frazer Ty- 
ler, now Lord Woodhouselee. The 
object is to unite fidelity to the 
author, with the ease and spirit of 
a modern original. 

We cannot but entertain doubts 
whether this specious and seductive 
principle be not likely to betray 
its followers into considerable errors. 
If, on the one hand, the harsh de- 
I:neation of an exactly literal copy 
of an ancient original is utteriy re- 
pulsive to the taste of the modern 
reader; on the other, the ambiti- 
ous study of modern ornaments, is 
not less offensive to a taste formed 
on the models of antiquity, and its 
original. A pure, correct, and in 
some degree, polished English 
style, is not, in our opinion, by 
any means inconsistent with a great 
fidelity of adherence, not ph to 
the meaning, but even tothe phra- 
seology of an ancient author. What 
reader of taste would exchange the 
diction of our authorized translation 
of the bible, for those liberal attempts 
which have sometimes been made 
to improve it, by accommodating 
it to the standard of fashionable 
expression? We do not recollect 
to have seen the proper medium of 
fidelity and elegance in any in- 
stance more nearly attained than 
in some of Sydenham’s translations 
from Plato. Greater licences may 
certainly be tolerated, or are even 
requisite in the translation of works, 
which are intended principally for 
the amusement of the reader, as 
the romances of Cervantes and Le 
Sage, than in works of a class less 
generally attractive, which are less 
translated from a regard to public 
and popular taste, than to the sub- 
stantial value of the original, and 
are principally intended for the 
reference or perusal of such rea- 
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ders, as, possessing a taste for li- 
terature, have not acquired such 
skill in language as to render the 
perusal of the author in his native 
tongue perfectly easy and agree- 
able. In such a case, correctness, 
purity, and propricty, are indis- 
pensable; much adventitious orna- 
ment we should not require; and 
such a case we conceive that of 
Sallust to be, since it is not, we 
suppose, to be expected that he 
will ever become a favourite au- 
thor of the fugitive reader, who is 
in quest only of amusement. 

The speech, observes Dr. S. was, 
by the ancient historians, besides 
its use asa vehicie of instruction, 
constantly regarded ** as the field 
in which they were to lay out all 
their strength and ingenuity; it 
should, thereiore, be rendered with 
some degree of corresponding vi- 
gour in the transcript. The tran- 
sia'or should here maintain, with 


the or'g ial author, a noble con-. 


test of gerius. He should strive, 
like him, to elevate his style above 
the ordinary level of the narrative, 
and animate it, if possible, with 
a corresponding glow of Eng’tsh 
eloguence.”—** "The speeches in 
Sallust have always been classed 
among the mest beautiful regains 
of ancient eloquence ; and I ac- 
knowledge that I have laboured 
them with extraordinary attention. 
If the attempt have failed to pre- 
sent them ina dress worthy oi the 
author, I cannot shelter myself un- 
der the plea of haste or inadverten- 
cy. It is from no want of dili- 
gence, but from want of ability 
to do justice to the originals.” 

A specimen of the oratorical de- 
partment of the work, we shail ex- 
tract from the celebrated specch of 
Cwsar : 

“ L.‘Itistheduty ofevery man, Conscript 
‘ Fathers, whose station callshim toimpor- 
‘ tant deliberations, to Bring, tothe task,a 
« mimlunclouded by passion, divestedalike 
‘ ofhatred. or anger, of friendship, or pity; 
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‘ for it is the nature of those emotions, 
‘ while they disfigure the truth, to warp 
‘the decisions of the judgment. To 
* be, at one and the same time, the slave 
‘ of passion, and the friend of justice, 
‘is not inman. Reason, when free 
‘and unbiassed, is sufficient for ail our 
* purposes: But when passion is suffer- 
‘ed tousurp the ascendant, that better 
* guide abandons her post, and !eaves us 
‘at the mercy of a deceitful rival. 

* The page of history, Conseript Fa- 
* thers, is full ofevents, illustrating the 
‘truth of this proposition. In the lives 
‘ of princes, and the revolutions of em- 
‘ pires, it were easy to trace the fatal 
‘ effects of anger, or of pity, as often as 
* men have yielded to its influence, and 
‘ their counsels been swayed by either 
‘ passion: But, in what I have to offer 
‘ onthe present question, I rather chuse, 
* from the conduct of our ancestors, to 
* adduce some of those bright examples, 
‘ where passion has been sacrificed to a 
* virtuous self denial, the school of wis- 
‘dom, and of sound policy. 

* During the Macedonian war, waged 
‘against king Perseus, the siate of 
‘Rhodes, which had grown to power 
‘and splendour, under the patronage of 
‘Rome, forzot its benefactress, and 
‘sided with our enemies After the 
‘successful termination of the con- 
© test, when the ease of the Rhodians 
* came before the Senate, our generous 
‘ancestors granted a free pardon, to 
‘that misguided people: They scorned 
‘to have it said, that Rome had waged 
‘a war of avarice, and not rather sought 
‘ for a reparation of injuries. In all our 
‘ struggles with the power of Carthage, 
‘there is to be observed the same calm, 
‘and elevated temper. During the 
‘ subsistence of truces, nay in the season 
‘of peace iiself, what outrages were 
‘ not committed by that faithless people? 
* Still our forefathers disdained to reta- 
‘liate. Steadily keeping in view the 
‘dignity of their character, they re- 
‘membered what was worthy of the 
‘ Roman name, rather than the just re- 
* tribution, that was due to an enemy. 

* Conscript Fathers, these cases are 
‘analogous to the question before us. 
*Itis for you to decide, between the 
‘crimes of conspirators, and your own 
* honour, which of the two be the more 
‘important object. The guilt of Len- 
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‘tulus, and the rest, you may indeed 
* punish, with the loss of life; but, im 
* giving way to resentment, you com- 
‘mit your reputation, Should not pu- 
‘nishment, I pray you, beara due pro- 
‘ portion tothe crime committed? Name 
* but the pains and penalties, fully ade- 
“quate to this measure of iniquity,eand 
*1 shall be the foremost to move them: 
* But, since that transcends all reach of 
‘invention, all acknowledged forms of 
‘ vindictive justice, it were better, in 
‘my judgment, to respect established 
‘ institutions, and let the law take its 
* course, 

‘ Of those, who have gone before me 
fin this debate, it is but justice to say, 
‘that the greater part have traced with 
‘ingenuity, and adorned with elo- 
* quence, their picture of the public ca- 
‘lamities. The fury of war, and the 
‘fate of the vanqusihed, have figured in 
‘their speeches; the lawless violation 
‘of youths and virgins; the tearing 
* of infants from their mothers’ bosoms, 
‘and the chaste matron already in the 
* grasp, and subjected to the violence of 
‘the bruial soldier. With these ora- 
‘tors, temples and private habitations 
‘are laid in ruins; massacre has com- 
‘menced; buildings are wrapped in 
‘flames; and, to crown the whole, 
“amidst arms and tumult, blood and 
* carnage, sights of horror, and shrieks 
‘ot despair, destruction involves the 
* city and its inhabitants !—By the im- 
“mortal Gods! what means such de- 
‘ clamation? Do those, who indulge in 
‘it, fora moment imagine, that a Roman 
“Senate will supinely wait, to be in- 
* flamed againt the Conspiracy, by such 
‘expedients? Let me ask them, what 
‘have bloody treason, and real danger 
“to do with oratory? When the ap- 
* proach of the former fails to strike, 
‘will the brightest colours’ of the lat- 
‘ter be heeded? No! Conscript Fa- 
‘thers; believe me, the wrongs, that 
men endure, are but too apt to awaken 

®@vengeance: Itis the part of wisdom 
*to turn away its edge, and to check its 
* fury. 

‘ Of the nature of resentment it may 
‘be truly observed, that it operates va- 
‘riously, in various classes of mankind. 
* He, who is confined to a private station, 
* tay be violent or revengeful, and the 
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‘ effects are little known, and, of course, 
‘little regarded: he obscurity of the 
‘agent abstracts his actions trom the 
‘notice of the world, But itis widely 
‘ different with those, who are placed 
‘on the summits of life. Every eye is 
‘fixed upon their conduct; and the 
* public claims, or at least exercises the 
‘right, to judge their actions. Thus, 
‘the more exalted the rank, the less the 
‘ licence to passion or appetite ;. and for 
‘the irregularities, that procced from 
favour, from hatred, and especially 
from anger, no apology is admitted. 
Ina word, moderation is the virtue of 
superior rank ; and what, in common 
lite, would be termed resentment, is, 
when associated with power, imme- 
‘diately transformed into cruelty and 
pride. In the case, which is before 
us, Conscript Fathers, 1 freely admit, 
that guilt can be washed out, by no 
possible punishment: But we should, 
notwithstanding, remember, that in 
criminal scenes, it is th: catastrophe 
for the most part, that makes the, 
decpest impression. Even on occa 
sions of flagrant offence, and neces- 
sary severity, while the latter seizes 
* the imaginatioas of men, and becomes 
‘ the topic of discussion, they allow the 
« guilt of the sufferer, no less than the 
demands of jusiice, to escape from 
¢ their recollection,’ ” 
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We must confess, that notwith- 
standing the care and spirit of this 
translation, it does not exactly 
please us, not from any want of 
ability or care on the part of Dr. 
S. but from the excess of his dili- 
gence. The general sense of the 
author is faithfully exhibited, in 
other respects the version is abun- 
danily less literal than Cowper's 
poetical translation of Homer, and 
scarcely less paraphrastic than that 
of Pope. We turn with more sa- 
tisfaction to the narrative. The 
greater part of the following passage 
is excellent : 

“ XCVIIT. Marius, when he saw his 
utter want of success, and the time and 
labour which had been thrown away 
in attempting the reduction of the place, 
was stung with chagrin and gisappoint- 
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ment, He began to doubt, whether 
it were not beiter at once to raise the 
siege, or patiently wait some favourable 
turn of fortune, which, on former occa- 
sions, had so frequently befriended him. 
While these reflections day and night 
eccupied his mind, it happened that a 
Ligurian a common soldier, belong- 
ing to the auxiliary Cohorts, who had 
gone from the lines to fetch water, ob- 
served some periwinkles creeping among 
the rocks. Proceeding to gather, first 
one and then another, he became intent 
on the occupation, and was thereby gra- 
dually led up, almost tothe summit of 
the precipice. Every thing, he per- 
ceived, was quiet in that quarter; and, 
impelled by a curiosity, natural to all 
men, to see and explore places unknown, 
he persevered in the ascent. 

“It chanced that an cak-tree of con- 
siderable magnitude here grew out 
among the rocks, projecting its trunk 
near the root, and after taking aturn, 
shooting directly upwards, as trees, 
in such situations, are apt to do. By 
help of this, the Ligurian supported him- 
sell; then boldly climbing up, some- 
times on the prominent paris of the 
reck, and sometimes on the branches. of 
the tree, he at last descried the platform 
of the castle. As for the Numidians, he 
found, that they were all on the other 
side of the fortifications, diligently em- 
ploved in repulsing the assailants. Ha- 
ving attentively considered the situation 
of the place, and the practicability ofa 
design, which suggested itself to his 
imagination, he returned the way he 
came; not carelessly, as before, but de- 
Niberately looking round him; examining 
with attention every step, and trying the 
soundness of the footing, by which he 
had ascended. 

* On his return to the camp, he has- 
tened to Marius. He relate! to lim, 
with accuracy, the particulars of his ex- 
pedition. He advised the general, by 
all means, to attempt the fort, on that 
side of the rock, by which he himself had 
ascended; making offer, at the same 
time, to act as a guide io his companions, 
and to be the foremost in encountering 
the dangers of the enterprize. On this 
Marius dispatched some conSdential per- 
sons, who were about him, m company 
with the Ligurian, to examine the spot; 


and although their reports, as to the fa- 
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cility, or the difficulty of the attempf, 
were as various as the tempers, with 
which it was regarded, yet they infused, 
upon the whole, into the Consul’s mind, 
some hopes of success. Resolving with- 
out delay, to put it to the test, he se- 
lecied, from among the trumpeters, and 
cornet-blowers of the line, five persons, 
who were of a description the most ac- 
tive and enterprising, together with four 
Centurions to support them; and, put- 
ting the whole under the command of the 
Ligurian, he ordered them to be in rea- 
diness to set out, on the following day. 

“ XCIX. At the time appointed, the 
party left the camp; having previously 
taken such measures, as were needful 
for the expedition. The Centurions, ac- 
cording to the instructions of their lea- 
der, had changed their arms and dress. 
They had made bare their head and feet, 
both that they might thereby have the 
freer prospect, and might climb, with 
more facility, up the precipice. Their 
swords and bucklers were slung across 
their shoulders; the last mentioned of 
which being of the Numidian fashion, 
and covered with hides, as well for 
the sake of lightness, as that all noise 
might be avoided, if they struck against 
the rocks, 

“Thus accoutered, the Ligurian led 
the way. Wherever a rock, or the old 
root ofa tree appeared proper for the 
purpose, the Ligurian fixed cords to 
them, in order to assist the men, in 
climbing up. Sometimes, stretching out 
his hand, he would lend _ his aid to the ti- 
morous, who seem disheartened by the 
unusual nature of the way: Sometimes, 
where the ascent was most rugged, he 
would send them up, one by one, unin- 
cumbered before him, and then follow 
after himself, with their arms. Where- 
ever it appeared dangerous to climb, he 
went the foremost. He often ascended 
and descended, in order to instruct his 
companions, stepping out of the way, to 
allow them to pass, and labouring to ex- 
cite them to perseverance, by his exams 
ple. In this manner, after much labour 
and fatigue, they all reached the fort, 
which they found, on that side, wholly 
deserted, and the Numidians, as usual, 
employed in the opposite quarter, against 
the enemy. 

“© Marius, as soon as he was informed 
of the progress of the Ligurian and his 
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companions, although he had kept the 
garrison during the whole day warmly 
employed, now redoubled his efforts, 
and prepared for a general assault. At 
the head of the storming party, he ad- 
vanced himself from under the pent- 
houses. He formed the military shell, 
and rushed forward, sword in hand, to 
carry the works; while the slingers and 
archers poured their vollies from a 
distance, and the engines incessantly 
kept playing on the besieged. The 
Numidians who had, more than once, 
broken down, and burned the moving 
penthouses of the enemy, now became 
confident in the strength of their fortifi- 
cations. Instead of remaining within 
the walls, as they had done in the begin- 
ning, they used boldly to come down to 
the top of the rock, where they mounted 
guard night and day, in defiance of the 
Romans. Proudly looking down, they 
sailed at their efforts. They upbraided 
Marius with the madness of his attempt ; 
and, in the height of their exultation, 
threatened to make our men the slaves 
of Jugurtha. 

«‘In the heat and earnestness of this 
attack, while glory and victory inspired 
ardour on the one side, and the last 
struggle for liberty and life gave resolu- 
tion on the other, a sudden clangour of 
trumpets was heard in the rear. The 
women and children, who had come out 
to see the fight, first fled in dismay. 
The troops nearest the wall followed 
their example; till the whole, armed 
and unarmed, fairly gave way. At this 
‘crilical moment, our men rushed for- 
ward, and carried every thing before 
them. They cut down, or dispersed 
whoever came in their way, resistlessly 
advancing over the bodies of the slain, 
and vying one with another, wio should 
be foremost to mount to the top of the 
works, All desire for plunder disap- 
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peared in the superior ambition of secu- 
ring the victory. —Thus, did accidental 
success justify the rash attempt of Ma- 
rius, and his imprudence itself proved, in 
the end, a fresh source of glory.” 


The notes affixed to the histo- 
rical pieces are replete with useful 
and accurate information, but par- 
take of the same character of dif- 
fuseness which we have observed in 
the essays and their notes. 

For one part of his office (the 
translation and illustration of the 
military details of the author) Dr. 
S. possesses peculiar advantages, 
having been educated, we believe, 
in the profession of arms. 

We have principally confined our 
observations on the present work to 
its execution. With respect to the 
design, it might, perhaps, have 
been improved by a division of the 
materials into different works, for 
each of which Dr, 5. is well quali- 
fied; a translation of Sallust, pre- 
ceded by his life, on an hilged 
scale, and accompanied by such 
observations as might be requisite 
for the elucidation of the author, or 
for the ao py of supplying his 
defects; and a literary history of 
Rome from the earliest period till 
the Augustan age. We are, how- 
ever, far from desiring to detract 
from the merit of Dr. Steuart’s work 
in the form in which it at present 
appears. We thank him for much 
useful information, diligently col- 
lected, and carefully displayed, and 
hope that an edition of his work will 
shortly appear more adapted to the 
convenience of common purchasers. 


Axr. II. Translations chiefly from the Greek Anthology, with Tales and Miscellaneous 


oems 


THE epigram appears to have 
been a favourite species of compo- 
sition with the ancient Greeks. The 
word in its modern use has however 
considerably deviated from its ori- 
ginal acceptation. The simple mean- 
ing of the word is an inscription, 


and to inscriptions on consecrated 
gifts offered in the temples of the 
gods, or affixed to the temples them- 
selyes, or other public edifices, and 
monuments, the term was perhaps 
originally appropriated. From these 
it was by an easy change transferred 
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to those short compositions, whose 
object it was, to express with ele- 
gance some single thought, whether 
a moral maxim, of <« sentiment of 
love or friendship, a memorial of 
the dead, or a tribute of affection 
or gratitude to the living. The 
word epigram is now used solely to 
express a short poem concluding 
with a pointed thought. 

There is scarcely an ancient poet 
of any note, who did not sometimes 
employ his muse in the pleasing 
and elegant relaxation of these mi- 
nor compositions. We have epi- 
grams ascribed to Homer, and the 
pages of the Greek anthology are 
adorned with the names of Sappho, 
Callimachus, Theocritus, Aratus, 
and others equally conspicuous, be- 
sides a multitude of authors solely 
known to us by their performances 
in these humbler walks of poetry. 
The names of many of the ancient 
epigrammatists are collected by 
Meleager, in a poem which may be 
called “* The Wreath,” in which 
he represents each author under the 
appropriate emblem of some flower. 

With scholars, the Anthology has 
always been a favourite book of oc- 
easional reference and amusement, 
and men of learning, who to their 
erudition have added a talent for 
poetry, have often devoted seme 
moments of their leisure to the ver- 
sification of these poems in Latin, 
or the modern tongues. Grotius, 
whose peculiar and unrivalled feli- 
city of translation from the Greek 
poets is well known, and who has, 
perhaps, united more various titles 
to eminent praise, than any other 
scholar, rendered into elegant La- 
tin verses, the whole of the Antho- 
logy of Planudes. He was prevent- 
ed by death, from publishing it. 
His work was however, fortunately 
preserved, and it was the intention 
of Le Clerc, as he himself announced, 
to communicate it to the world, 
though his design was nevér exe- 
cuted, It wag at length published 


by M. de Bosch from a copy tran* 
scribed from that possessed by Le 
Clerc. <A few of the epigrams were 
translated by Dr. Johnson into La- 
tin, in the latest period of his life, 
and several have been rendered into 
English, by Mr. Cumberland in the 
Observer, 


Various collections of short po- 


ems of the nature of Anthologies, 
were made at different periods of 
Greek literature. The first, with 
whose name we are acquainted, who 
— himself in this task, was 
Meleager. He is said to have been a 
Syrian, an inhabitant of Gadara, and 
to have flourished about a century 
before the Christian wra, though his 
history is not very clear. A scholiast 
in the Vatican MS. places his age 
under the last Seleucus, for the ac- 
curacy of which date Jacobs assigns 
some probable reasons. He was not 
only acollector, but a writer of epi- 
grams, of which a hundred and 
twenty-nineare published in Brunk’s 
collection. The selection of Mele- 
ager was entitled Lrefasos, and the 
préeme is extant. He there recites 
the names of forty-six pocts, to 
whom he professes to have added 
many others of more recent fame. 
The loss of his collection is irrepar- 
able. From the age when it was 
formed, it could have comprized 
only the writers of the flourishing 
periods of Greek jiterature, while 
the Anthologies which succeeded, 
and supplanted it, descended to its 
very dregs. 

To Meleager succeeded Philip 
the Thessalonian. His age is un- 
certain. He was supposed by Va- 
vasor, Martin, and Reiske to have 
flourished under the reign of Au- 
gustus. Jacobs places him as low 
as that of Trajan. His short pre- 
fatory poem, which imitates that of 
Meleager, may be seen in Brunck 
II. 211. Diogenianus and Strato 
are mentioned as anthologists. The 
nature of the collection, made by 
the farmer is unknown; that of the 
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latter should be mentioned only to 
be pointed out to infamy. Time, 
which has destroyed so many better 
things, bassparedsome of his worth- 
less productions. 

In the reign of Justinian, when 
barbarism was beginning sensibly 
to spread its clouds over tlie Euro- 
pean hemisphere, flourished Aya~ 
thias the scholastic, who formed a 
new collection of epigrammatic 
poems of later ages. His prologue 
is printed by Jacobs (prolegg. 411.) 
from which it appears, that his col- 
lection was divided into seven books, 
the first comprizing dedicatory po- 
ems, the second, descriptions of 
places, statues, pictures, and works 
of art, the third, epitaphs, the fourth, 
poems on the various incidents of 
human life, the fifth, satyrical, the 
sixth, amatory, and the seventh, 
voluptuary and Bacchanalian. The 
name of Agathias appears also among 
the Byzantine historians, 

Of the life of Constantine Cepha- 
lus, who succeeded Agathias at the 
interval of four centuries, little is 
known. His work we shall shortly 
mention. 

A name much better known is that 
of Planudes the monk, who flourished 
under the reigns of the two Andro- 
nici, and is supposed to have died 
about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. -He appears to have been 
acquainted only with the antholog 
of Cephalus, which he abridged, 
and arranged under various com- 
mon places, dividing the whole 
into seven books. Oifended with 
the indecencies of the original col- 
lection, he took the liberty of re- 
trenching aad altering, as to him 
seemed adyisable, though his own 
work is not entirely free from ble- 
mishes of this nature. This is the 
well-known collection which has 
been often printed under the title 
of the Greek Anthology. The first 
edition was published by James Las- 
caris at Florence, in the year 1494, 
in capital letters, and is valued both 
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for its rarity and its excellence. 
There are three Aldine editions, 
1503, 1521, 1550. The Anthology 
was published also by Junta at Flo- 
rence, 1519. There are several 
other editions, of which the prin- 
cipal are that of Brodzus, who un- 
dertock the office of a commentator 
as well as editor, Basil, 1549, that, 
of H. Stephanus, 1566, which has 
been most used, and to which re- 
ference is commonly made, that of 
Wechel, Frankfort, 1600, contain- 
ing the commentarics of Brodxus 
and Opsopeus, and that of De 
Bosch, 1795, with the poetical ver- 
sion of Grotius. 

The name of Constantine Ce- 
phalus, and the memory of his col- 
lection, the original of that of Pla- 
nudes, were entirely lost, when the 
good fortune ef Salinasius, then a 
youth, directed him to the only 
copy of that work, probably ecxist- 
ing in the world. In the year 1606, 
having scarcely passed the limits of 
childhood, he went to Heidelberg, 
and being already eminent for his 
attainments, and his love of learn- 
ing, was admitted to the free use of 
the famous Palatine library of that 
city, then under the care of James 
Gruter. The account given of the 
motive of his journey is too interest- 
ing to be omitted. 

“ CLAUDE de Saumaise, well 
known to us by the name of Salmasius, 
was one of those original and hardy 
geniuses of the sixteenth and beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, who braved 
the terrors of religious persecution and 
embraced tenets rather from conviction 
than the fashion of the times. His mos 
ther was a Protestant, and had infused 
into his mind her notions on points of 
faith with such assiduity, that, after a 
residence in Paris of two or three years, 
he fled from that city to Heidelberg, for 
the express purpose of enjoying in tree- 
dom his religious opinions. He arrived 
at that city at the age of fourteen, (under 
the escort of some merchants who were 
going to Frank/ort fair) with recommend. 
atory letters to all the learned there from 
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Isaac. Casaubon, with whom he _ had 
become intimate at Paris. To ob- 
lige his father, he studied civil law 
under Gothofredus, [But his own in- 
clination induced him to avail himself of 
the permission granted him of perusing 
the books contained in the library of the 
Palatinate. To accomplish this purpose, 
he sat up every third night, and was al- 
ready pronounced by Casaubon ‘ ad 
sniraculum doctus. His time was em- 
ployed in comparing printed editions 
with their MSS. and in transcribing the 
MSS. not hitherto printed.” 

He soon discovered that precious 
manuscript, which has since become 
celebrated, and which on examina- 
tion, he found to contain a great 
number of epigrams, wanting in 
the collection of Planudes. He col- 
dated the MS. with Wechel’s edi- 
tion of the Anthology, then lately 
published, and transcribed the epi- 
grams which he found unpublished. 
He has left no particular account 
of hisdiscovery, but he freely com- 
municated his collection to several 
learned men, and transcripts of it 
found their way into almost eve 
country of Europe, which have been 
frequently referred to under the ti- 
tle of the inedited Anthology. Parts 
of it were published by Jensius, 
Leich, and Reiske. 

At length appeared the Analecta 
of Brunck, the principal object of 
which work was to collect all the 
Greek epigrams known, from Pla- 
nudes, the transcripts of Cephalus, 
and other inferior sources, and to 
print them in a more correct state 
than that in which they had before 
appeared. He has arranged them 
under the names of their respective 
authors, and according to the order 
of chronology, intermixing some 
works of a different description, 
as the odes of Anacreon, and the 
poems of Theocritus and Callima- 
chus. Many epigrams however, 
existing in the original MS. of Ce- 
phalus, were wanting in the tran- 
scripts of which he made use, Ja- 
cobs, who republished the Analecta 
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of Brunck with a learned commene 
tary, happily obtained the use of a 
very exact and complete transcript 
made from the original, and repeat- 
edly collated with it. 

No very accurate account either 
of the collection of Cephalus or the 
MS. which contains it, appeared be- 
fore the publication of Branck, 
whose description has likewise been 
somewhat corrected by Jacobs. The 
MS. is a large quarto, approaching 
the form of a folio, consisting of 
710 pages. It was written by ditfer- 
ent hands at different ages, and with 
different degrees of care and ele- 
gance. The oldest part is supposed 
to be of the eleventh century. 
There is a Greek table of contents, 
which does not accurately corres- 
pond with its actual state, of 
which Jacobs gives a distinct ac- 
count, too long to be transcribed. 
Besides the epigrams, the MS. con- 
tains the odes of Anacreon, from 
which an edition was published in 
the year 178]. 

The fate of this celebrated and 
most valuable MS. has been rather 
singular. In the year 1623, during 
the thirty years war, which laid all 
Germany wasie, the city of Hei- 
delberg was taken by storm by the 
Spaniards, and delivered up to pil- 
Jage. The magnificent electoral 
library, regarded as one of the 
most valuable in the world, was 
however spared, and was in the 
following year, presented by the 
Duke of Bavaria to Pope Gregory 
XV. and joined to that of the Va- 
tican. ‘ Germany,” says Pfeffel, 
“regrets to this day, the loss of many 
MSS. and pieces relative to its 
public law, which thus passed inte 
foreign hands.” 

The Palatine MS. of the Antho- 
logy then took the name of Vati- 
can, and continued to repose among 
the treasures of that vast repository, 
more known by fame, than by the 
actual inspection of learned men. 
In 1797, the arms of Bonaparte ke- 
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ing triumphant in Italy, the papal 
government was under the necessity 
of concluding a treaty of peace 
with the French republic, by one 
article of which, a contribution was 
to be levied on the Vatican, and 
with many other valuable books, 
the MS. ot Cephalus was transported 
to Paris, and added to the famous 
library, which at different periods 
has passed under the titles of royal, 
national, and lastly imperial. This 
benefit at least, has resulted from 
the change, that the work will 
now be easily subject to the inspec- 
tion of scholars, who may visit that 
city, whenever the tranquillity of 
the world shall again permit. It is 
said, that an edition of this MS. is 
now in preparation, in France. 

Such is the history of the Greek 
Anthology. Of the other sources 
from which the pieces contained in 
this volume are taken, we shall ex- 
tract an account from the preface 
of the translator. 


** I cannot conclude without slightly 
noticing the principal sources from which, 
(besides the Authologia) the materials of 
the ensuing work have been collected. 
The first is Athenzeus, who was an Egyp- 
tian, a native of Naucratos, and flourished 
in the third century. From his extraordi- 
nary powers of memory, and from the ex- 
tensive learning which his works display, 
he has acquired and merited the title of 
the Grecian Varro. Of these works, 
which were numerous, that of the 
* Deipnosophists’ only remains to us, 
and is alone sufficient to support his cha- 
racter and justify his pre-eminence. To 
us, at least, it is rendered a mostinvaluable 
treasure by the quotations it contains 
from celebrated works of esteemed au- 
thors, and from authors whose names 
alone would have survived to us_ but 
for the fragments which it preserves. 
He cunveys information in the ‘most 
pleasing way on the most interesting sub- 
jects; the customs, manners, and opi- 
nions of the Greeks; and we are likewise 
indebted to him for several of the poems 
which the later collectors have inserted 
in the Aathologia. 

** Joannes Stobxus was so called from 
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the place of his birth, Stobe, in Mace- 
donia. His age is not precisely ascer- 
tained, but has been conjectured by 
Heeren, his commentator, to have been 
about the end of the fourth, and begin- 
ning of the fifth centuries. He was also 
a collector of an Azthologia, but on a 
very different principle from any hitherto 
mentioned: ‘The instruction of a favour- 
ite son was the scope of his labours; and 
to this we are indebted for both the collec« 
tions which we have under his name, but 
which, in all probability, were but sepa- 
rate parts of the same work. They con- 
sist of extracts from the most excellent 
philosophers, and moral dramatic writers 
of Greece. To a work containing the 
united wisdom of the best ages of anti- 
quity, and the most beautilul poetry 
which the vigorous genius of Athens 
ever produced, the title of a well-ar- 
ranged common-place book is perhaps 
now the strongest recommendation that 
can be given; and to such praise are the 
books of Stobxus entitled. Fragments of 
near three hundred writers are preserved 
by him, of whom the greatest number 
have so nearly suffered their final dissolu- 
tion, that no vestiges of them remain any 
where else, particularly those of the 
many comic writers of Menander’s school, 
which (perhaps beyond any other cir- 
cumstances) tend to make us regret the 
cruel depredations of time. 1 shall, in 
the course of my present undertaking, 
present a few of these in an English 
dress—Their serious and moral turn, 
united to a force and energy of expres- 
sion which entitles them to a very high 
poetical estimation, will afford a pleasing 
variety from the lighter and more alluring 
lays of Meleagers Agathias, and Anti- 
pater. 

“« The tattie of Menander, from the 
praises lavished on him by his contem- 
porariess; suggests to our mind the most 
complete model of gaiety that any poet 
before or since his time has presented, 
We are eniitled from the universal assent 
of the antients to expect this quality in a 
writer, to whom it was said so eminently 
to belong. But Time has revelled on the 
noble image of Menander; it has preyed 
on all that was inviting in his aspect, and 
spared little else than his frowns, wrin- 
kles, and deformities. What a proof 
does it present to our mind of the instabi- 
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lity of mortal fame, when we find that 
the very character of this celebrated bard 
has undergone so entire a revolution; and 
that of his voluminous works, the monu- 
ments by which he vainly hoped to be 
apanadioed, only fragments dnough re- 
main to present to our view the very re- 
verse of that which they were designed to 
perpetuate ! 

«© Even this poet, gloomy and melan- 
choly as he now appears, was once, ac- 
cording to Pliny, ‘ omnis luxurie inter- 
pres;’ in the language of Plutarch, ‘ the 


constant worshipper, the chief priest of 


the God of Love, who, like some uni- 
versal spirit, pervaded and connected 
all his works? Yet his love was so re- 
fined, and his voluptuousness so guarded 
by delicacy, that he was placed, without 
scruple or danger, in the hands of youths 
and virgins ; 
* Fabula jucundi nulla est sinc amore Me- 
nandri, 
* Et solei hic pueris virginibusque legi. 
‘Ovip,’ 
“ Many oges after his death, a statue 
was erected to his memory, and placed 
by the side of the image of Cupid.” 


From the poems, we shall extract 
entire the appropriate prologue. 


“* PROLOGUE, 


* Thou little wreath, by Fancy twin’d 

Tn Summer’s suns and Winter’s wind, 
‘That thro’ an age of deepest gloom 
Hast kept thy fragrance and thy bloom, 
Tho’ now whsle centuries have roll’d 
And nations since thy birth, grown old, 
Tho’ time have wither’d many a leaf, 
And silent Envy play’d the thief, 

And clowns have breath’d in evil hour 
A poison into thy sweet flow’r,— 

Yet dost thou live—nor tyrant’s rage 
Hath nipt thee quite, nor wars, nor age, 

*« Yet not, as once, the gentle earth 

Thou dost adorn that gave thee birth, 
Woaen, all unfore’d by pains and toil, 
Wild shooting in thy native soil, 

“The sweetest buds that deck’d the land 
Were pluck’d by Meleager’s hand, 
Who curl’d Anacreon’s blushing vine 
Around [rinne’s egiantine, 

And Myro’s tilies eull’d, to shade 

The roses of the Lesbian Maid, 

And pluck’d the myrtle fiom thy grove, 
Callimachus, die sprig of love. 
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** Be mine to wreathe, these sweets 
among 

(Menander, prince of comic song, ) 
Some honours spar’d by age and clime; 
That live to grace an after-time, 
Pluck’d from thy many garlands bright, 
So charming once and new to sight, 
Our unavailing sorrows mourn 
Thy roses pale, thy lilies torn, 
Thy garden rifled of its bloom, 
Thy violets robb’d of their perfume; 
Thy gaudy tulips now have lost 
Their smiles by many a chilling frest ; 
Thy Spring’s rieh wardrobe now is seanty 
And now some sad and wintry plant, 
Some wither’d shrub, of pow’r malign 
(Ofall that grac’d thy garden fine), 
Remains of thee, or sickly yew 
(Wire buds of heavenly fragrance grew) 
Or mourner-cy press spreads a shade, 
Or plant of Daphne, hapless maid! 
Yet ’midst the melancholy night, 
Some scatter’d honours give delight, 
And heie and there a rose is found 
Neglected on the chilly ground, 
And a chance-lily sheds its snow 
Beneath the darker shrubs of woe. 

** Oh, not as erst, thou modest wreath, 
Shalt thou of all thy fragrance breathe! 
Oh, not as erst, when Genius knew 
To give thy colours to the view, 

And Taste was ready to display 

The flow’rs that fell in Fancy’s way f 
An iron age hath nipp’d thee sore, 
While cold neglect thy honours tore. 
For zephyrs soft that fann’d thy youth, 
How wilt thou meet the gale uncouth ? 
Torn from a genial Summer’s smile, 
How wilt thou bear a northern isle ? 
Far from thy home and native sky, 
Meek stranger wilt thou live er die ?”” 


The following is the translation 
of Méleager’s Idyllium on the 
Spring. It is in most passages 
unusually close. 


“* Hush’d is the howl of wintry breezes 
wild ; 

The purple hour of youthful Spring has 
¥miled : 

A livelier verdure elothes the teeming 
earth; 

Buds press to life, rejoicing in their births 

The laughing meadows drink the dews. 
of night, 

And, fresh with opening roses glad the 
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In songs the joyous swains responsive 
vie; 
Wild music floats, and mountain-me- 
lody. 
‘«* Adventurous seamen spread th’ em- 
bosomed sail 
O’er waves light-heaving to the western 


ale; 
While village-youths their brows with 
ivy twines 
And hail with song the promise of the 
vine. 
** Tn curious cells the bees digest their 
spoil, 
When vernal sunshine animates their toil, 
And little birds, in warblings sweet and 
clear, 
Salute thee, Maia, loveliest of the year: 
Thee, on their deepss the tuneful halcy- 
ons hail; 
In streams the swan, in woods the night- 
ingale. 
“ Tt earth rejoices, with new verdure 


gay, 

And shepherds pipe, and flocks exulting 
play, 

And sailors roam, and Bacchus leads his 
throng, 

And bees to toil, and birds awake to 


song, 
Shall the glad bard be mute in tuneful 
Spring, 
And, warm with love and joy; forget to 
sing ¢” 
Sappho’s epigram on an illiterate 
woman is thus translated. 


«¢ Unknown, unheeded; shalt thou die; 
And no memorial shall proclaim, 

That once beneath the upper sky 
Thou hadst a being and a name. 


«* For never to the Muse’s bowers 
Didst thou with glowing heart repair, 
Nor ever intertwine the flowers 
That Fancy strews unnumber’dthere. 
“© Doom’d o’er that dreary realm; alone, 
Shunned by the gentler shades to go, 
Nor friend shall soothe, nor parent own 
The child of sloth, the Muse’s foe.” 
The celebrated fragment of Si- 
monides, the complaint of Danaé, 
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must close our specimens of ‘the 
translations. 
«* When the wind resounding high 
Blustered from the northern sky, 
When the waves in stronger tide, 
Dash’d against the vessel’s side, 
Hercare-worn cheek with tears bedew’d, 
Her sleeping infant Danaé view’d, 
And trembling still with new alarms 
Around him cast a mother’s arms. 
* My child! what woes dees Danaé weep! 
* But thy young limbs are wrapt in sleeps 
‘In that pour nook all sad and dark 
€ While lightnings play around our barks 
* Thy quiet bosom only knows 
‘ The heavy sigh of deep repose. 

“* The howling wind, the raging seay 
* No terror can excite in thee ; 
‘ The angry surges wake nocare 
‘ That burst above thy long deep hair, 
* But couldst thou feel what I deplore, 
* Then would J bid thee sleep no more ! 
‘ Sleep on sweet boy, still be the deep ! 
* O could I lull my woes to sleep ! 
€ Jove, let thy mighty hand o’erthrow 
* The baffled malice of my foe, 
‘ And may this child in future years, 
‘ Avenge his mother’s wrongs and tears’? 


Over the notes we are obliged 
reluctantly to pass, though they 
contain much pertinent informa- 
tion and just criticism, interspersed 
with some elegant translations. 

Some original poems, and a few 
translations and imitations of differ- 
est authors close the volume. 

The first is the tale of Paris and 
Oenone. If it is the duty of the 
poet, according to the precept of 
Horace, to follow fame, we may 
ask by what right has Paris been de- 
livered from the arrows of Philoc- 
tetes? The poem is, however, well 
conceived. 

It is with great pleasure that we 
express our approbation of this lit- 
tle volume, as the work at once of 
a scholar and a man of taste. 


Arr. UI. The Satires of Perstvus, translated into English verse, 2ith the Latin Text 


and Notes, 8vo. pp. 232. 


OF Persius scarcely any memorial 
temains but a short life, commonly 


prefixed to the editions of his sa- 


tires, the werk of an unknown aue 
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thor, on whose authority we must be 
content’to t:ke the incidents of his 
history. He was born at Volatetre, 
in Etruria, on the 4th of Decemtver, 
under the consulate of Persicus and 
Vitellius, and te reign of Tiberius. 
His family was equestrian, and he 
was allied to some of the most dis- 
tinguished families cf Rome. At 
the age of six, he lost his father, 
and his mother entercd nto a second 
marriage with Fuscus, a Roman 
knight, who also died in the course 
of a iew years. Till the age of 
twelve, Persius, pursued his studies 
at Volaterrze, when he removed to 
Rome, and was placed under the 
instruction of the grammarian Rem- 
mius Palemon, and the rhetorician 
Virginius Flaccus or Flavius. At 
the age of sixteen, he voluntarily 
attached himself to Annus Cor- 
nutu the Stoic, and a close friend- 
ship was cemented between the phi- 
losopher and his pupil. Among his 
friends and companions was num- 
bered the poet Lucan, who is said 
to have heard with rapture, the re- 
cital of the satires of Persius. Of 
Cesius Bassus, he makes mention 
in his sixth satire. Ata later period 
he became acquainted with Seneca, 
sed non ut caperetur ejnus ingenio, 
says his b ographer. He was like- 
wise the ii timate friend of the sllus- 
trious patriot and philosopher Thra- 
sea Pretus, whose wife Arria was 
related to the poet. His manners 
are described as gentle, his mo- 
desty remarkable, his person grace- 
ful, and the discharge of his duties 
to his various relatives exemplary. 
He died prematurely, in his twenty - 
eighth year. He left a considerable 
sum of money, together with his 
library to Cornutus. Accepting 
only the books, the philosopher 
resigned ihe money to the sisters 
of his frend. . From this) slight 
sketch, the character of Persius 
appears to have been one of the mest 
aunable and virtuous of antiquity 
Oy his works. only the small 


“as the Stoic was to personal. 
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book of satirés which is still ree 
maining, was published. His ear 
lier productions were suppressed by 
the acivice of Cornutus. His satires 
are mentioned with distinguished 
praise by some ancient writers. 
** Multum vere gloriz,” says Quin- 
tilian, ‘* quamvis uno libro Persius 
meruit,” and Martial. 

Szpius in libro memoratur Persius uno, 

Quam levis in tota Marsus Amazonide. 
Nor has he failed to maintain a high 
rank in the judgment of modern 
critics, though his unexampled ob- 
scurity, and the dryness and harsh- 
ness of his manner have justly been 
the subject of complaint. His de- 
fects and his merits are ably and 
impartially stated by his present 
translator. 

** These literary offences may be com- 
prised under two heads; inelegance and 
obscurity. 

«* In enumerating the causes of the 
first defect, we may begin with his Ver- 
sification, which is forced, clumsy, and 
unmusical ; rarely possessing’ either neat- 


ness or facility, or indeed rising to the 


common Cigmity of poetry. The coarse- 
ness and deficiency of polish in his style, 
even after repeated perusals, discourages 
and disgusts. One in vain searches tor 
the graceful naiveté of Horace, or the 
frequent magniftcence of Juvenal. He 
is manifestly wanting in all the alluring 
arts of skilful, and elegant composition : 
and from asurprising perversion of taste, 
and deficiency in judgment, has not been 
able to attain, if 1 may so express mny- 
self, the proper decencies of poetry. 
He has introduced into his writings the 
forbidding austerity of his philosophical 
creed; and is as hostile to all poetical 
decoration, though one may conjecture 
froni the fourteenth and fifleenth verses 
of his fifth Satire not intentionally so, 
His sen- 
tences are ill compacted, bald, and vul- 
gar. The diction, although assiduously 
laboured, is throughout dry, aw kward, 
and groveling. It is weither dignified 
by majesty, splendour, and richness of 
iaiom, nor recommended to our feelings 
by the iighter graces of purity, tersenesa, 
aod simplicity ; but is almost entirely 
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made up of mean and uncouth terms, 
wholly repugnant te correct taste, and to 
good poetry. The extravagance of his 
figurative imagery is pushed to the utter- 
most, and exceeds all bounds of propri- 
ety. His tropes are more insufferably 
strained, and hyperbolical; and often- 
times from their conciseness and baibar- 
ous distortion take the appearance of cva- 
ricatures, and zenigmas. And it is utterly 
astonishing, how he could be so deeply 
impressed with the artless beauties of 
Horace, whose sentiments he has ser- 
vilely copied; (for tree as I have been in 
my quotations from him, they may rea- 
dily be increased ;) how he could so pro- 
fessedly aim at the skilfulness of his jene- 
ure, or curiosa felicitas; and yet fail to 
catch one single trait of his captivating 
manner ! 

“ This fact affords us a convincing 

roof the streng prevalence of an innate 
ea and its unconquerable influence ; 
and will alone enable us to ascertain the 
real causes of his other principal blemish, 
a continued negleci of intelligibility. It 
is I conceive owing to the natural propen- 
sity of his mind, operated on by the cir- 
cumstances of his education. His intel- 
lectual disposition, originally defective 
in this particular, was evidently further 
warped by his philosophical opinions. 
These led him to a contempt of embel- 
lishment, and affectation of close argu- 
ment, which have ruined his poetry. The 
severe, and logical precision of the Phi- 
losopher, will ever be found incompati- 
ble with the diffusive, and ornamental 
elegance of the Poet. His anxious com- 
pression tires, and disgusts, Overflow- 
ing to excess with meaning, he is as 
scanty of words, as though he were fear- 
ful to be understood, He says too little. 
Sometimes a hint is deemed sufficient to 
convey a pregnant idea, His phrases 
are cropped, and intricate ; confused in 
grammatical construction, and inartifi- 
cial in verbal arrangement. The tran- 
sitions are broken, and unconnected. 
Their abruptness weakens and obscures 
the force of his reasonings, and at times 
makes them nearly incomprehensible. 
The parts in consequence do not seem 
properly to coalesce: the thoughts be- 
come disjointed, and are deficient in that 
correlative dependence, which every con- 
nected series ought to possess. Persius 
too nearly resembles his own trama figura. 
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The outline of the figures upon his can- 
vass is too prominent. We behold a 
coarse, bold, and powerful sketch, with 
out the necessary filling up, and softening 
of contour. The robust bones, and i. 
news of the skeleton, are indeed abun- 
dantly visible; but no brilliancy of co'our- 
ing conceals .heir unseemly nakedness 
from the eye, and makes them pleasura- 
ble to the imagination. In fine, to reca- 
pitulate the sum of his imperfections, he 
is throughout unpardonably inattentive to 
the winning beauties of elegance, ease, 
and perspicuity.” 

The obscurity of Persius is of the 
worst species, that of ambiguity. 
In other obscure authors, Pindar for 
example, it is with difficulty pro- 
bably that we develope the mean- 
ing of many passages, but when at- 
tained, we are commonly certain, 
that we possess it. In Persius, on 
the other hand, (we speak only of a 
few passages,) the difficulty is to 
fiud any meaning, shadows of sense 
are continually floating before us, 
but they elude the grasp, and we 
are at length obliged to desist from 
the hopeless pursuit. On the other 
hand, it must be observed, that his 
obscurity is not perpetual, but in- 
cidental, and his verses in their com- 
mon tenor, Casaubon thinks, so 
clear, that they may be perused 
with profit by a moderately learned 
reader, even in a carriage. ‘ ita 
clari et agwxo videntur, ut vel in ci- 
sio a mediocriter doctislegi possint,” 
though he does not deny that in the 
first and fourth satires occur some 
passages of extreme obscurity, 
which he attributes to policy, and 
supposes Cornutus standing at the 
elbow of the poet, and whispering 
the words, “ be dark.” 

The excellencies which redeem 
the great defects with which our 
poet is chargeable, are probably the 
following, the lofty and imposing 
tone of his morality, and the opi- 
nion which it inipresses of his per- 
sonal virtue, the unity of his de- 
signs, occasional strokes of subli- 
mity, and the spirited dramatic 
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sketehes with which his pieces are 
sometimes interspersed. 

His morality is of the strictest 
and most unaccommodating kind, 
that of the Stoic school, aud how- 
ever unwilling men may be to com- 
ply with the dictates of such virtue, 
they are at least overawed by the 
tone of authority which it assumes, 
and feel a ten:porary, and a flatter- 
ing as well as cheap pleasure in the 
exaltation of imagination which it 
poduces, during the meditations 
of retirement, while objects of temp- 
tation are remote, Jt is observed by 
tre translator, that in the arrange- 
ment of his best pieces, Persius is 
superior to either of his rivals. “ He 
selects one valuable ethic precept, 
which he makes the subject of his 
poem, and constantly keeps in view 
throuzhout. All his reasonings tend 
to the support, explanation, and 
enforcing of this; and in the bear. 
ing of his arguments he is much less 
rambling, and less discursive than 
either of them.” Comparing the 


manner of Persius with the digres- 
sive style of Horace, “ Longe ali- 


ter,” says Casaubon, “ poeta nos- 


ter: qui more philosophorum a pro- 
posita imitio thesi vix digreditur, 
abit certe nunquam, ut non aliud 
fere scribere satiram ei fuerit, quam 
petitos e philosophta locos carminis 
legibus includere ” 

As an instance of sublimity of sen- 
timent, the following passage has 
been justly admired, and often quo- 
ted, and it would be difficult to dis- 
covera finer line than the conclnding 
verse. Never has hopeless remorse 
been more strongly depicted. 


Magne Pater Diviim, szvos punire ty- 
rannos 

Haud alia ratione velis, cum dira libido 

Moverit ingenium ferventi tincta veneno; 

Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicté 


The well known contest of avarice 
and luxury in the fifth satire will suf- 
ficiently exemplify the excellence 
of the dramatic representations with 
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which Persius occasionally varies his 
poetry. 

The motives which induced the 
present transator to undertake his 
arduous task are thus explained by 
himself, 


“ After so many imperfect versions, 
hoth in prose and verse, of this very dif- 
ficuit Author, the one now offered to the 
consideration of the Public may possibly 
be deemed presumptuous, Its origin 18 
this. Uponan attentive reading of Per- 
sius not quite three years ago, and an 
extensive reference to many of his tran- 
slators and editors, 1 was forcibly struck 
with their numerous deficiencies ;and I be- 
came firmly persuaded, that with care and 
assiduity in thedevelopement of his ideas, 
and a softening of his harsh and offensive 
colouring, a more faithful and attractive 
portrait of him might be preduced, than 
has hitherto appeared, ‘This belief led 
to a trial; and from that trial, undertaken 
in the first instance for amusement,, this 
work has arisen.” 


The anonymous translator is evi- 
dently an able scholar, who has taken 
great pains in the study of his author. 
His version is faithful; considering 
the studied brevity of the original, 
and the necessity of softening its: 
harshness; it is close; it is often 
nervous and spirited, it is sometimes 
negligent, and seldom attains much 
elegance. A few specimens will 
enable our readers to form their own 
judgment. The apostrophe which 
we lately quoted, is inadequately 
rendered by the following lines. 

“« Almighty Father! bid thy lightnings 
sleep, 

Nor from the world its cruel Tyrants 
sweep ; 

Bui let ihe monsters, when their passions 
urge, 

And lusts envenom’d prove a direful 
scourge, 

This vengeance feel; place Virtue in their 
view, 

Contrast her blessings with the crimes 
they do; 

In anguish let them, by repentance crost, 

see the sight, regret those blessings 
ost.” 


The fine lines, expressing the af- 
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fections of the poet for his friend 
Cornutus, and his persuasion of the 
union of their fates, under the in- 
fluence of some benign star, are 
scarcely equalled by the translation. 


“Tecumetenim memini longos consumere 
soles, &c.” 

*“« Remembrance tells, what happy days 
we knew, 

The feast enjoy’d at placid Evening‘s 
dew: 

Of rest and study we alike partake, 

With modest mealsa relaxation make. 

© doubt not, that our time united rolls, 

Our lives agree, one star their course 
controls. 

Or fate resistless o’er our lot prevails, 

And poised our birth in Libra’s equal 
scales, 

Our friendship’s surest source, the natal 
hour 

Gave to the Twins an overruling power ; 

Conjoin’d we feltnot Saturn’shostile sway, 

For Jove relieved us with a friendly ray : 

Some planet must our kindred thoughts 
combine, 

My soul thus influence, and unite to 
thine.” 


The contest of avarice and luxury, 
Sat. V. 


“ While dozing out the morn, Soho! arise, 
Says Avarice. J’m sleepy. Still she cries, 
Up, up, dull sluggard. 


PRETENDED FREEMAN. 
Say what motives call ? 


AVARICE. 
What motives? Wealth, which should 
incite us all, 
Thy bark direct to Pontus’ distant shore, 
Thence diligent import a gainful store; 
Bring fish and Castor, frankincense and 
tow, 
Black ebony, ‘the opening wines of Co. 
Anticipate the market, grudge notoil, 
The:thirsty Camel of his spice despoil. 
By barter thrive, withoutreluctance swear. 


PRETENDED FREEMAN. 
But Jove, alas! my perjuries will hear, 


AVARICE, 
Blockhead! if }: ve’s approval you would 
keep, : 
Your lot is fix’d, continue still your sleep: 
An empty salt-dish satisfied obtain, 
By aretracied finger scraped in vain. 


PERSIUS. 
On sea resolved, yourservants now prepare 
The needful baggage, and on shipboard 
bear. 
No cause impedes, that with the favour- 
ing gale 
Your freighted vessel o’er th’ A.gzean sail, 
Save Luxury; this Syren now appears, 
In private whispers, andawakes your fears. 


LUXURY. 

What means the madman? 
would he go? 

What mighty blessings will this whim 
bestow? 

Such raging heats your bilious bosom swell 

Noturnsothemlock would the fever quell! 

Will you forsooth sea-meals contented eat, 

A bench your table, and coil’d ropes your 
seat? 

Will you the sailor’s vapid beverage drink, 


whither 


From squabby cans inhale a pitchy stink? 

What object tempts you? wherefore thus 
obtain 

With increased danger an immoderate 
gain? 

Your monies here fair interest will bestow, 

Why should the five a toilsome dozen 
grow? 

In pleasure revel; cull life’s sweetest 
flow’rs, 

Her joys are many, and the gift is ours. 

Nought will remain arriv’d at life’s last 
geal, 

But sordid ashes, and a fabled soul. 

Our time hastes onward, nor can endless 
last ; 

Observe the instant, while I speak, ’tis 
past.” 

Another of the most spirited of 
ous poet’s sketches occurs at the be- 
ginning of the third satire, part of 
which we shail extract. 

“© What daily thus the cloudless morning 
waste ? 

Behold her beams, that perishable haste, 

Stream through the shutters on your daz- 
zied sight, 

The narrow chinks enlarging with their 
light. 

Yetstill we snore, inhopesrefreshing rest 5 

May cool our qualms, the past day’s wine 
digest ; 

Sull slumber on, neglecting Study’s'call, 

‘Till the fifth snadow «n the dial fall. 

Observe ye not the progress you forgo? 

Long sineethe Dogstar, in meridianglow. 
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His ripening lustre o’er the harvest 
throws, 

And panting herds beneath broad elms 
repose, 

A youth yawns out, And is it then so late? 

Attend me some one! will no varlet wait ? 

His passion chafes, hot anger swells 
within, 

My head is stunn’d with the discordant 
din; 

No tumult louder would your ears per- 
vade, 

Though assesof Arcadian pasturesbray’d. 

An effort now reluctantly he makes, 

And parchment smooth of double colour 
takes; 

His lazy hand the knotty reed displays, 

And books and paper in just order lays. 

But Sloth resistless still her victim binds, 

He loiters on, and pleas unceasing finds : 

He first compiains, that not a mark ap- 
pears, 

His ink, quite clammy, to the pen ad- 
heres; 

If water be infus‘d, ’tis then too thin, 

The drops fall double, ere the strokes 
begin. 

Unhappy youth! unless these habitscease, 

Your growing miseries must each day in- 
crease, 

Is this your progress? ‘can you thus for- 
get 

Approaching manhood, as a baby fret? 

Why not at once youth’s mumbied pap 
enjoy, 

es young dove, or great man’s darling 

oy? 

Again the freaks of second childhoad 
yse, 

Squall at Mama, her soothing hush refuse. 


SCHOLAR, 
How can I study with so bad a reed? 
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TUTOR. 

Pray who will suffer by the thoughtless 
deed? 

Why will you thus excuses vain repeat, 

Which only you, and not your Tutor, 
cheat? 

The loss is yours; a mockery to the wise, 

The good will hate you, and your name 
despise : 

By forming precepts you no wiser grow, 

They through you, like a leaky vessel, 
flow.” 


It is not often that Persius is dis- 
tinguished by any remarkable feli- 
city of phrase. He justly, says of 
himself : 


——cum scribo, si forte quid aptius 
exit, 
Quando hee rara avis est—— 


Yet sometimes he strikes out a hap- 
py expression. Justice is not done 
to the words * miserisque viatica ca+ 
nis,” by the translation, 


** Hence draw those stores which may at 
length assuage 
The growing sorrows of decrepid age.” 


In fine, this book may be re. 
commended, not only to the Eng. 
lish reader, but to the classical stu-. 
dent, who wishes to make himself 
acquainted with this difficult wri- 
ter, for which object he will find 
few more able assistants than the 
present translator. The Latin text 
is chiefly taken from Casaubon, 
with a rectified punctuation, and 
with the very useful addition of 
marks to distingui-h the change of 
persons. 


Arr. IV. A Wistory of the FHeathen Mythology; ov, the Fables of the Ancients eluci- 
dated from Historical Records, An important Key to the Classics. To whach is added, 


an Enguiry into the Religion of the First ]ahabitants of Great Britain. 
Translated frum the French of M. L’ Abbe de 


ceulux Account of the Ancicat. Druids. 


And a parti- 


Tressan; by H, Noxtu. 8vo, pp, 516, 


THE beauty of many of ihe an- 
cient Greek fables, the frequeney 
of the allusions to them which oe- 
cur in the wistings of the pocts, 
pad their intimete connection with 
the works of art, continye iy sive a 


considerable importance to the hea- 
then mythology, and render some 
degreg of xeqnaintance with it an 
indispensable object of a liberal edu- 
cation. Yet we hive hitherto nq 
elementary work which willfully say 
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tisfy the views of the skilful teacher. 
Those extani are for the most part 
deficient in their matter, mean and 
vulgar in their manner, and are in 
some respects !iable to still more se- 
rious objections, 

The present work appears to be 
the sieldietian of a man of reading, 
versed in the subject which he has 
undertaken to illustrate, and may 
certainly be of use to the student, 
Yet it is pervaded by the preposte- 
rous fancy of finding history iv my- 
thology. We mean not to deny 
that many mythological fictions are 
founded on facts, but who will un- 
dertake to separate the truth from 
the falsehood ? 

P. 231, Aeolus, the god of the 
winds, and Aeolus, the progenitor 
of the Acolians, seem to be con- 
founded. See Apollod. i, 7. Diod. 
Sic. iii. 189. Rhod.—P. 196 presents 
a curious instance of flattery, which 
may aspire to be ranked with the de- 
dications of the age of Charles II. 

The translator appears to have 
executed his task with sufficient 
fidelity. A few awkward phrases 
occur, such as the conjuration of 
the dead, fornecreomancy. We must 
protest against the use of the barba- 
yism Delphos for Delphi, referring 
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to Bentley’s preface to his Disserta= 
tion on Phzlaris. 

We are inclined to think, that a 
translation of the work of Apollo- 
dorus, the Athenian, with proper 
notes and supplements, would form 
the best guide to the study of my- 
thology. It is entitled to regard on 
account of its antiquity, being the 
earliest work extant which treats on 
that subject. It is particularly illu- 
strative of the mythology of the 
early writers, as the tragic poets, 
and Pindar, and of such Latin wri- 
ters as have formed themselves on 
Greek models, as Propertius, re 
specting whose mythology informa- 
tion would often be sought in vain 
from common treatises. Its arrange 
ment is superior to that of any mo- 
dern work which we have examined. 
It was adopted by professor Heyne 
as the text-book of a series of my- 
thological lectures delivered in the ‘ 
university of Gottingen, and has 
been used with success in some of 
the public schools of Germany. 

‘Lhe want of an index, or table of 
contents, indispensable in a work 
intended for frequent consultation 
as well as perusal, isa great defect 
in this volume, 


Art. V. The Greek-English Derivative Dictionary : showing, in English Characters, the 
Greek Originals of such Words in the English Language as are derived from the Greek: 
and comprising correct Examinations, from the most approved Lexicographers, of the 


Meaning of each Word. 


Written and compiled principally with the View of enabling 


the English Scholar, who may be unacquainted with the Greek Characters, to acquire @ 
more familiar and extensive Knowledge of his Language, by being made conversant with 
the Greek Oviginals, whence it is in great Part derived, By Witttam Burks. 


12mo. 


THE object of this work is to ex- 
plain the etymology and significa- 
tion of that considerable portion of 
the English language which is de- 
rived from the Greek. The design is 
good; the execution, so far as we 


Art. VI, Analysis of Arvistotle’s Logic, with Remarks. 


have examined it, diligent and ac- 
curate. The Greek words, with re- 
ference to the object of the work, 
are properly printed in the English 
character. 


By Tuomas Rerp, D. D. 


F. R. §. Edin, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


THIS little work has long been 
known as an appendix to one of 
Lord Kaimes’s Sketches of the His- 


tory of Man, but has never before 
appeared in a separate form. It is 
distinguished by the accuracy and 
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acuteness which, admitting his prin- 
ciples, characterize the writings of 
Dr. Reid. 

The remaining works of Aristo- 
tle’s logic are, a book of categories, 
one on interpretation, two books of 
the first analytics, two books of the 
last analytics, eight books of topics, 
one book respecting sophisms. In 
conjunction they are termed the 
Organon of Aristotle, and are 
usually preceded by Porphyry’s In- 
troduction to the Categories. 

The works of Aristotle are the 
productions of a great genius; and 
though very properly displaced from 
that supremacy in science which 
they were once permitted to main- 
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tain, yet still contain much deserving 
the notice of the modern scholar and 
philosopher. He was one of those 
daring adventurers who have left no- 
thing unattempted, and therefore, 
as might be expected, especially in 
that age of imperfect science, the 
facts which he assumes are often in- 
accurate, the conclusions which he 
adopts hasty, the systems which he 
proposes deduced from false pre- 
mises, or founded on imperfect 
analogies. But they uniformly ex- 
hibit the signs of a great and vigo- 
rous mind, and may be considered as 
having contributed to the formation 
of an era in science. 
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CHAPTER V. 
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Aat.I. Prolepsis Philologie Anglicane ; or, Plan of a Philological and Synonymical 


Dictionary of the English Language, 
Burgh in Suffolk, 4to. pp. 43. 


WE stumble at the threshold. 
Could no English title be found for 
a book on the English tongue? The 
pedantic preference shown in this 
uistance to learned words threatens 
a new inundation of Johnsonisms. 
It excites a just prejudice against 
the author’s plan of a dictionary. 
What is the meaning of this poly- 
syllabic Greek and Latin title? Can 
it be construed? —Prolepsis may be 
rendered by antictpation, foresketch : 
philologia is at best jargon; the word 
is so compounded, that it ought not 
to describe what it is employed to 
define ; it ought to mean the love of 
verbiage, itis used for the theory of 
language: anglicana is that, which 
Latin scholars take for English, as 
we say anglican church, the angli- 
can muses: so that this epigraph 
authorizes the anticipation of angli- 
can rather than English péraseology. 

The first chapter endeavours to 
prove that words perfectly synony- 
mous are not found in the same lan- 
guage. Why not? In commercial 
nations, in sca-port towns, in hybrid 
families, it often happens that the 
names given to the same thing in 
dierent countries both become cur- 
rent. Such words continue syno- 
nymous for generations. Wherein 
lies the difference between a gotch 
and apifcher: but that the one is a 
Hollandish, and the other a French 
term? Wherein lies the difference 
between to lessen and to diminish : 
but thet the one is a Saxon, and the 
other a Latinterm? Wherein lies 
the diiterence between freedom and 


By Benjamin Dawson, LL.D. Rector of 


liberty, happiness and felicity, storm 
and /empest, and the hundred other 
duplicates in our language, one of 
which is borrowed from some Goih- 
ic, and the other from some Roma 
dialect? Double terms are always 
at first perfectly synonymous, and 
may remain so for ages; but if new 
objects are discovered, or new shades 
of idea, which such words are fitted 
to depict, it atlength happens that a 
separation of meanings 1s made be- 
tween them: thus to blanch and to 
whiten are insensibly acquiring a 
distinct purport, to blanch being now 
only applied where some stain, or 
colouring matter, is withdrawn, 
which concealed the natural white- 
ness. § To‘blanch wax,’ ‘ to blanch 
almonds,’ * your cheek is blanch’d 
with fear,’ ‘ Sin’s purple die seems 
blanch’d by age to virtue.” We dis- 
sent totally from the assertions of 
the first chapter as contradictory to 
notorious experience. 

The second chapter undertakes to 
obviate probable objections. But 
among these objections this writer 
does not seem to reckon facts. He 
discusses, like theauthor of Hermes, 
all his propositions by 2 prior? prin- 
ciples; and thinks that he has prov- 


‘ed his point, by showing that syno- 


nyins, or equivalent terms, would 
be useless. Does it follow that they 
cavnot exist? Refinement tends to 
abolish them. Granted. But mixt 
society ordains them to be. He 
who wants to purchase a segar in 
the east, must ask for & sharoot.. 
When the learned have occasion 
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to discuss unpopular topics, they 
recur to Greck words as to an esote- 
tic dialect: their phlogiston may 
happen not to differ from fire-damp. 
To exemplify inthe very title of the 
ensuing chapter—in what does am- 
biguity differ from egutvocation, or 
paucity from fewness 

The third chapter professes to 
prove, that ambiguity, or want of 
precision, (such is Dr. Dawson’s 
definition), resaits from the scar- 
city (an etymologist, and not spell 
scarsity, which is from the Italian 
scarso!) or paucity of synonymous 
words. Were this true, the English 
writers, whose language is far richer 
than the French, should be the more 

recise. But the fact is otherwise. 

hy so? The French writers have 
only to learn latin, in order to un- 
derstand their whole narrow range 
of words. But an English writer 
must study so many languages in 
order to understand precisely his 
vocabulary, that he seldom accom 
plishes the task. Want of precision 
yesults from not understanding the 
wordsemployed. Our modern me- 
taphysicians are especially notorious 
for this defect ; neither Priestley nor 
Reid are exempt from it, any more 
. than Locke and Berkeley. Dr. Jobn- 
sou wrote with exquisite precision, 
a quality which seldom accompanies 
such great command of words. 

The fourth chapter treats of am- 
higuity in the use of synonymous 
words, and introduces some curious 
biblical criticism, which leads us to 
think the acquirements of this wri- 
ter better adapted for examiving 
questions connected with the classi- 
cal than with the modern languages. 
The high and low Dutch, the Anglo- 
Saxon, and the Dauish, are indis- 
pensably requisite for the construc - 
tien of an English dictionary 3 but 
ins‘ ead of these Gothic dialects, we 
find nothing here but Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. 

The fifth chapter converses of 
propriety in the use of synonyious 
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words, and undertakes the following 
discrimination of three synomyms, 
viz. 

(1) to design: (2) tomiend: (3) 
to purpose. 


« ALTHOUGH it has been proved 
that no two words in the same language 
are perfectly or in every respect synony- 
mous, yet they may be used synonymously 
in certain expressions without impropriety. 
For instance, 


© I design to go to Town to morrow.” 
* I intend to go to Town to morrow.” 
‘ I purpose to go to Town to morrow.” 


In these expressions the three verbs—de- 
sign, intend, purpose—are used synony- 
mously, and the meaning is the same in 
each expression, How comes this? Or 
how can this be, if no two words in the 
same language be perfectly synonymous? 
We account for it thus. All synonymous 
words have something in their »plication 
in common with, and something wherein 
they differ from their correspondents. But 
it is not necessary, that in every sentence 
or in every application of them, they should 
be considered under ai/ those respects in 
which they differ from each other, It is 
sufficient for propriety in the synonymous 
use of them, if, in their application to the 
same object, respect is had solely to their 
common implication. Thus the verb— 
to design—implies, in common with the 
other two verbs—éntend and fsrfrose—the 
having something in one’s mind to effect; 
and, in its application to the object in the 
examp'e, viz. to goto Town—requires not 
our attention to its implication in any other 
respect. But it may be so applied as nee 
cessarily to excite attention to its peculiar 
or differencing force; in which case the 
use of either of the other verbs would be 
quite improper; e. g. ‘In this solitude he 
employed his thoughts in designing a varies 
ty of schemes and figures for illustrating 
his theory of the heavenly system’—Here, 
designing, is used, though not perhaps with 


full, yet evidently with more propriety than 


either of its synonismes would be. But in 
the following sentence it is used with full 
propriety, and ina sense which neither in- 
cad nor furfiose will bear-—¢ I had built, 
till the imag nation of the architect was ex- 
hausted. |] had added one convenience to 
another, till 1 knew not what more to wish 
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orto design*®.’ In this example an idea is 
conveyed by the verb, design, which is not 
implicated in either of the other verbs, viz. 
of something to be effected by the power of 
Fancy, or the imagination, as form, order, ar- 
rangement, flan, &c. 

«« An example of the technical use of this 
verb will still more convincingly illustrate 
its characteristic implication—* In that 
colle@ion of prints one in particular at- 
tracted his notice. It was indeed an ex- 
quisitely fine piece, and did vast credit both 
to him that designed, and him that engrav- 
ed it’—Where designed evidently denotes 
an act of the mind employed in forming or 
adjusting something in its proper form, di- 
stinct from other objects. This peculiar 
import it receives from its allusion to the 
Latin word from whence it is derived—de- 
signo—which conveys the idea of drawing 
or marking out an object by lines, figures, or 
other signs; and by this allusion it is dis- 
tinguished not only from the two abewe- 
mentioned, but from all other verbs, which 
may seem synonymous with it, and have 
not the same derivation. 

“ The verb intend, implies in common 
with the two other verbs—design and pur- 
pose—the having something in one’s mind 
to effect, but differs from both by an allu- 
sion to the Latin verb—~ intendo—which 
signifies, to bend or stretch, by way of giv- 
ing greater force and efficacy to an instru- 
ment made use of, as in ending a bow or 
stretching a string to give it elasticity or to 
reach a determined point. It denotes then 
an act ofthe mind tending or stretching, as 
it were, to an object, or the state of the 
mind as dent upon an object. 

« And therefore, wherever respect is 
had obviously and simply to this state of 
the mind as émmediately tending to, or bent 
upon an object, it is more proper to use the 
verb—intend—than either of its synonismes, 
as in such expressions as these—* In 
this answer to his insolent language I can- 
not say, no offence was intended, though I 
came not with a. design to offend.’—¢ All 
might be well intended, but the plan was 
injudicious, and in several parts weakly de- 
signed.’—* Relief to an individual is all 
that is intended in that act.?—* Com- 
pass, imagine, invent, devise, or intend death 


®* Adventurer, No. 102. 
+ Rambler, No. 111. 
}) Hale. 
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or destruction of the pereon of the same 
our Sovereign Lord the King, &c. t.’— 
¢ Even that friendship which intends the 
reward of genius too often tends to ob- 
struct it f.’ 
* Whoso tastes, 

Insatiate riots on the sweet repasts ; 
Nor other home, nor other care intends, 
But quits his house, his country, and his 

friends §.? 


“It is this implication of an allusion to 
its derivation which makes the verb intend 
capable of being applied technically to ina- 
nimate objects, pe metaphorically to ani- 
mals only instinctive, to neither of which 
we attribute the faculty of designing or pur- 
posing. —* By this the lungs are intended 
or remitted |}.’.—* Magnetism may be in- 
tended or remitted, and is found only in the 
magnet and in iron q.’ 


‘ The same advancing high above his 
head, 

With sharp intended sting so rude him 
smote, 

That to the earth him drove, as stricken 
dead **,? 


“ The verb, to purpose, comes from the 
substantive, purpose, and implies, in com- 
mon with the two other verbs, design and 
intend ; the havin something in one’s mind 
to effect, but differs from both by an allu- 
sion to the Latin word, Aropositum, which 
signifies that which is put forth, put before, 
or ye for, i. ¢. s0.as to be at hand for use 5 
and so it denotes an act of the mind put- 
ding, as it were, an object before itself, or 
putting itself forth, or putting itself in read- 
iness for, or (which is the same thing in 
mental operations) the state of the mind 
as fut, as it were, upon something to be ef- 
fected. It is this allusion to the word from 
which it is derived, which gives a propriety 
to the use of it rather than of its synonismes 
in such sentences where respect is had 
simply to the fosition of the mind, or of the 
object in the mind. Hence we cam say 
with more propricty,—* I firmly purpose 
it,’ than § I firmly design’ or ¢ I firmly in- 
tend it.,—* He is of a fickle and inconstant 
disposition, ever wavering and unsteady in 


t Lord Grenville’s Bill, 1796. 
§ Pope. 
q Newton’s Optics. 


** Spencer’s Fairy Queen. 
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what he purpoteth.’ Hence also it is that 
we can say with some propriety—* 1 am 
purposed to behave better in future.—* I 
have sworn, and am stedfastly purposed to 
keep thy righteous judgments, *”*—that is, 
stedfastly fixed or settled in my mind, or, 
have it fixed or settled in my mind, &c. but 
with zo propriety—‘ I am stedfastly intend- 
ed or st2dfastly designed, &c.? 

« Thus we see that these three words 
—design, intend, fiurposey—are far from 
being perfectly or in every respect syno- 
nythous; and that they are then only 
used synonymously with propriety (or 
rather without impropriety) when the ex- 
pressions in which they occur require not 
particular attention to their distinguishing 
implication, or in which the distinguishing 
idea conveyed by each makes no striking 
and essential variation of the sentiment. 
Yet we are not to conclude from hence, 
that these words, or any other words which 
we call synonymous, do ever lose or ever 
can lose that import or idea which is pecu- 
Zar to them. In the three examples we 
have adduced of their synonymous use, each 
retains its differencing note or character, 

hus the expression—‘ I design to go to 
Town to-morrow,’—is, in sérictness of in- 
terpretation, I have that thing marked; as 
it were, in my mind.—* I intend to go, &c.’ 
—that is, l have my mind dent, or I am 
bent, as it were, upon it—my thoughts tend 
thither.—* I furpose to go, &c.’—that is, 
in strictness, I am setiled in my mind, or [ 
have it fut, as it were, in my mind to go 
thither.” 

This analysis will probably be 
thought to display more precision 
than conciseness : the definitions are 
satisfactory, but long-awaited: the 
explanations are distended almost to 
exuberance. 

The sixth chapter discusses the 
theory of defining words in diction- 
aries of one language only: and de- 
cides for defining them periphrasti- 
cally, rather than by synonymous 
approximation. ‘The following Is a 
characteristic specimen of this plan 
of interpretation : 

“¢ The same mode of explanation may 
with no less propriety be adopted by the 
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Philologist. Let us take fof instance the 
first word in our Dictionaries, or Ait. 
To explain this word, we mention in the 
first place its general implicaticn, or the idea 
which it conveys in common with any other 
word to which it bears some affinity,—that 
is—we refer it to one of those known and 
established classes or divisions of wordsy 
called parts of speech, to which it belongs, 
and say that it is an article. This terin dis- 
tinguishes it at once from all the words 
which are arranged under any other divi- 
sion, as, nouns, verbs, pfrrefositions, &c. but 
includes the idea which the word conveys 
in common with all words of the same parts 
of speech, which in this case happen to be 
no more than two, viz. the and to. To dis- 
tinguish it therefore further, we add to the 
general idea suggested by the term article, 
that it announceth a substantive. This dis- 
tinguishes it from the latter of these articles, 
which serves to announce a verb. We have 
stillgto give its s/ecific character, or that by 
which it is distinguished by the remaining 
article, the, and consequently from every 
other word whatsoever in the English 
language; and this is done by adding to 
the foregoing, the terms singularly and 
indefinitely. This compleats the explana- 
tion, Which now exhibits a ful/ and accus 
rate idea of the word under consideration, 
viz. ‘ Ais an article serving to announce 
a substantive singularly and indefinitely.’ 

‘* Thus it appears, that the objects 
of other sciences than those we call 
abstract, are capable of being distinguish- 
ed and illustrated in the way we propos- 
ed, viz. by reducing them to their re- 
spective genera and spccics, or exhibiting 
their general and special implications.” 


The seventh chapter answers ob- 
jections to this diagnostic method, 
(as itis here called): but thorough 
knowiig as the author may be, we 
doubt whether he possesses the gift 


of transitive intelligence. He pa- 
pers up his ideas in terais so learned, 
so scholastic, and so greek, that he 
reminds us of Aristotle, Cudworth, 
and Kant, and may, like them, 
escape being understood by his 
mest devoted readers. 

Dr. Johnson enriched the lan« 


* Psalm exix. 106 Old Version. 
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guage by incorporating every word 
in Ainsworth for which he could not 
find an equivalent. Dr. Dawson 
will no doubt extend his patents of 
denization over the more numerous 
columns of Scapula : and philosophy 
will be taught to conver-s once more 
in the scholastic jargon of the Mou- 
saion. Such a compilation will be 
widely welcome ; we are got to the 
Alexandrian age of literature and 
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science; the distinctions of good 
sense we are quitting for the ca- 
tegories of system, the search after 
truth for encyclopedic logomachies ; 
hail to the teacher, who, by provid- 
inig a husk of new words for the old 
kernels of doctrine, shall enable tri- 
vial repetitions to pass for novel in- 
vestigations, and persuade us that 
more than echoes talk aleng the 
walls of our lecture-rooms. 


Art. II. Philologia Anglica; or, a Philological and Synonymical Dictionary of the 
English Language ; in which the Words are deduced from their Originals—their Sense 
defined—and the same illustrated and supported Ly proper Examples and Notes, Criti- 
cal and and Explanatory. By Benjamin Dawson, LL.D. Rector of Burgh, is 


Suffolk. 4to 


THIS is in fact the first number 
of an annotated edition of Johnson’s 
dictionary. Some of Johnson’s su- 
perfluities are struck out of the text; 
some of his errors are corrected in 
the notes ; definitions are occasion- 
ally amended,examples occasionally 
varied, and omissions occasionally 
supplied ; but the mass of materials 
is the same, and the plan of compo- 
sition is the same. The qualifica- 
tions of the two editors are also si- 
milar ; both are better versed in the 
classical than in the gothic dialects ; 
so that they are little likely to cor- 
rect one-another’s defects. A new 
edition of Johnson by Dr. Dawson 
will incorporate the supplementary 
matter with every desirable consist- 
ency ; but it will assist rather than 


retard the intrusion of Latin and 
Greek nomenclature, to the banish- 
ment of home-born words. 

To reprint less than six words, 
with their retinue of definitions, ex- 
emplifications, and notes, would 
not enable the public to judge of a 
work so extensive in its scheme, 
and so important in its effect as a 
new English Dictionary. Yet our 
readers will be startled at the dif- 
fuseness of manner, and the multi- 
plicity of commentary. Every quo- 
tation is made a fresh peg to hang 
notes upon. 

- A. ge {from an or zen, Sax, one} 

AN. * 5 serving to announee a substan- 
tive + singularly and indefinitely ¢; as 

1. ‘ An army might enter without re- 
sistance.’ Johnson. 


“*Dr, Johnson very properly considers az asthe original article, because it ts only 
the Saxon an or zn, one, applied to a new use, as the German ezn, and the French 
un, the n being cut off before a consonant in the speed of utterance. 

“© + A substantive] Or, a word or words substantively taken, as, a hundred, a few 


men, a great many women, and the like. 


“© Ludefinitely} Dr. Johnson considers this word in some expressions as synony- 


mous with one, in others, with any; ‘ denoting the number one, as, @ man is coming, 
that is, no more than ones or an indefinite indication, as, @ man may come this way 3 
that is, any man.’ But it is not used in two different senses in these expressions, but 
vonveys precisely the same idea in both; and isno more synonymous with any in the 
latter; than it is in the former expression. In the former—* @ man is coming,’ 
the idea is not, that #0 more than one is coming, but that, of men some one man ts 
coming. Instead of @ put one—* One man is coming,’ the Wea then is that, out of 
acertain number of men, but one, or no more than one man is coming. : 

So in the other expression—‘ a man may come this way,’ the idea is, that some 
ene man may come this way. But if we put any instead of e—* any man may come 
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«© 2, * Ahundred altars * in her tem- 
ple smoke, 

A thousand bleeding hearts her 

pow’r invoke.’ Dryden 

3. «That Jesus was @ prophet sent 

from God, is one proposition---that Jesus 

was the prophet, the Messiah, is another ; 

and though he was both a prophet and 

the prophet, yet the foundations of the 
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proof of these propositions are separate 
and distinct.’ Bp. Watson. 

4. ‘ But of the many Antichrists, there 
is one special one, 0 Ayrixpicros. The An- 
tichrist, or Antichrist definitely, as one 
certain person ; not indefinitely an Anti- 
christ +.’ Hobbes. 

5. ‘ After the rate of twenty leagues a 
day f.’ Addison. 


this way,’ the idea is no longer restrained to some one of men, yet without specifying 
what man, but is extended universally to any man whatever ; in other words, not znde~ 
fanitely only, but without exception also. In the proposition—‘ a man may come 
this way,’ the assertion is true, if a man (Thomas, for instance) who is at his 
liberty and has leave, may come this way, though another (Veter) who is under 
confinement, or has not leave, cannot. But in the proposition—* any man may 
come this way,’ the assertion is not true, if one may come, and another may 
not. 

“* So in the first example—‘ an army might enter without resistance,’ that is, saith 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ anyarmy.’ No: theassertion extends only to armies in general, not 
universally to any army whatsoever, great or small, strong or weak. It may be 
truly said of a town but indifferently fortified, or weakly garrisoned, that an 
army might enter it without resistance; and yet the same might be too strong, or 
too well garrisoned for some armies (an army much weaker or smaller than the gene- 
rality of armies) to enter it without resistance. 

«¢# A hundred altars} In this example the words hundred altars are taken substan- 
tively, and announced singularly and indefinitely, that is, as one sum or collection of 
altars xot specified or referred to. 

«© + An Antichrist] In this example the word under consideration is in a manner 


explained and defined, as weil as the sense we have put upon it clearly illus- 


trated. 

** + Leagues a day] In this example a day is used elliptically for in a day, ors in the 
space of a day, but without any variation of the signification of the article, which still 
announceth the substantive day singularly and indefinitely. 

“In this and such like instances, however, Dr. Johnson apprehends it to have ‘a 
peculiar signification, denoting the proportion of one thing to another ;’ mistaking 
the force of the zdiom for the signification of the article. It is not the word a, which 
in this example, denotes the proportion of twenty to one, but the whole phrase— 
* twenty (leagues) a day.’ He might with as much reason have said, that the word 
twenty, or the word day, has a peculiar signification, denoting the proportion of one 
thing to another, as that the word a denotes it. 

‘* And this remark will serve to obviate an objection which may seem to lie against 
this last example, as not merely impertinent, but even militating against the explica- 
tion we have given ofthe word. For in such expressions as these‘ in the space of 
a day’—‘ a mile long’—* a foot square,’ and the like, it may be thought that a is sy- 
nonymous with one ; and it may beasked, Where would be the impropriety, or what 
difference in the meaning would it make, should we substiute the word one for the 
word a in any of the above-mentioned expressions? Doth not—* a foot square,’ 
for instance, mean the same thing with —‘ one foot square?? The meaning, it 
shali be granted, is the same; that is to say, we understand the eapressivus in 
one and the same sense. Yet this doth not prove the words themselves to be 
synonymous, or oblige us to own, that the definition we have given of the arti- 
cle a, is not sufficiently comprehensive to suit all the variety of sentences and 
expressions in which it may occur; becau-e it is not owing to the signification 
of the word a in the former of these expressions, that we understand that expression 
in the same sense with the latter, but to the word squares which, suggesting the idea 
of dimension vr measurement, leads us to overlook the pecutiar force of the article, and 
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A. prep. [from about * or after? which and with more latitude of acceptation 
see] Serving to announce a partici- than it has in its principal form ; 
ple of the present tense substantively, as 


to apply only the idea which it hath in common with the word one, viz. singue 
Jarity, to the substantive which it announceth, Vid. Prolepsis, pp. 28-32. This 
will appear to be the case if we consider the article (as we ought to do in 
judging of the full force of a word) in connection only with the substantive announ- 
ced, and separately {rom the word square, to which it has no relation. Doth not a 
then, in the expression a foot, denote the same thing that it doth in the expressions @ 
man, anarmy, an antichrist, asin the examples; that is, Doth it not announce the 
word roor, indefinitely as wellas singularly ? Or shall we say, that it has changed 
its nature in the absence of the word square, and that it varies its import according to 
the various sentences in which it occurs? To assert this would be most absurd. That 
we understund the words a foot, in the expression ‘a foot square’ in the same sense 
with one toot, that is, neither more nor less than twelve inches, is no more owing to 
the proper signification ofa, than it is that we understand them differently, viz. of the 
foot of an animal, in this sentence---‘ I saw a foot imprinted in the sand,’ 

But what need of many words? A word of one part of speech cannot be perfectly 
and in all respects synonymous with a word of another part of speech—an article with 
an adjective. 

* From about, &c.] Dr. Wallis considers it as a contraction of at. But at never 
serves to announce participles present, at least when it connects them with a verb im- 
plying motion. We cannot say with tolerable propriety—‘ he is ae fishing;’ with 
still less propriety—* he is gone at fishing.’ 

Dr. Johnson seems to agree with Wallis in the main; but quotes the following ex- 
amples as instances of its signifying ¢o, like the French a, 

* A hunting Chloe went.’ Prior. 

‘ They go a begging toa bankrupt’s door.’ Dryden. 

© When we come a fishing here.’ Woston. 

* Now the men fell a rubbing of armour.’ thid. 

* Another falls a ringing a Pescennius Niger.’ Addison. 
But it has the same signification in these examples as it has in those in which it is 
supposed to be acontraction of a; and if it cannot be supposed to cume froin the 
French g in the expressions 

* Tam a walking.’ 

* Chloe is out @ hunting,’ &c. 
why should it in these expressions 

« T went a walking.’ 

* Chloe went a hunting, &c.’ 

For the import of a is the very same in each expressicn, and undergoes no alteration 

(which it would be absurd to affirm) by following a verb of motion. See latter part 
of note f. p. 3. 

But, whatever it comes from, it has the nature of a preposition, and serves to render 
the idea of the action announced more general, or Causes what is predicated of the 
agent to be interpreted with some latitude. Let us compare this expression---‘ [ 
am a walking,’ with---* I am walking.’ Do these assertions convey precisely the 
same idea? We think not. The latter may denote my being actually in moe 
tion---in the act of walking. The former denotes only my being engaged in 
taking a walk; and one may say with propriety enough---* Iam a walking,’ 
though he be not actually moving, but standing stili while he answers this question-- 
* Whatare you about i In like manner we say --* he is out a sho: tisg,’ not mean- 
ing that he is actually discharging his piece, or bending his bow, but that he is out 
on the employment or amusement of shooting. 

_ Afterall, we are much inclined to consider a in this use of it, neither as a contrac- 
tion of af, afier, about, nor yet as answering to the French 4d, but asa diszinct word of 
the nature of a preposition, or of an adverb, serving to denote elliptically, aiid with the 
Jatiiude above mentioned, the relation of the predicate to its subject. 

Ann. Rev. Vou, V. T : 
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1. “ Tam @ walking *.” They drew abacke§, as half with 
2 “Simon Peter saith unto them I go shame confound.’ Spencer. 
a fehingt.” Jolnxxi.3. ABA'FT, adv. [abarranj], Sax.] Be- 


ABA'CKE, adv. Serving to denote the hincG, appropriated to sailing vessels. 
circumstance of situation at the back ¢ See Benin. 


of the object referred to. 1. ‘Go abafi**.’ 
“But when they come where thou 2+ “ Heis abafitt/’ 
thy skill didst show, ABAI'SANCE}{}, 2. s. [from the 


* A walking] In this example walking is announced, asa substantive is, by a 

reposition, and that with less strictness of acceptation than if the preposition had 

en omitted. Walking, considered participially, implies that the person to whom 

it refers is actually in moiion—actually moving in the manner suggested by the verb 

to walk; a walking doth not necessarily imply this particularity of the act in the 

person referred to, but only conveys the idea of being about or after a walk— 
engaged in taking @ walk, 

+ Go a fishing) In this example the business or employment of fishing is an- 
nounced, afier or about which Peter saith he goes. 

t At the back} Dr. Johnson considers this word as obsolete, and makes backwards 
to supply its place. But they are far from being synonymous. Backwards implies 
prin i A motion, and, i«pecting the manner of movement, answers to the question 
—How ? Abucke implies situation, and, respecting place, answers to the question— 
Where? Qu. “ How doth a lobster swim?” Ans. “ If it can be said to swim, it 
swims backwards,” Qu. “ Where would you have us be?” Ans. ‘I would have 

keep abacke.””’ We now say—kcep back. Back, therefore, and not backwards 
supplies the place of abucke, which is obviously a contraction of—at the back: 
**they are abacke of us’—* it lies abacke of that house”—“yo alacke of that build- 
ing, where they will not easily find you,” these and such like expressions, still 
frequent in the northern parts of the kingdom, sufficiently indicate the origin as well 
as the sense of this adverb. 

§ Lhey drew aback’] That is they drew to that part which lay behind, and at no 
great distance, from, their former station—at the buck of it, as it were. 

]} Abarzan] According to Wallis abaft is a contraction of at and after. Skinner 
considers it as synonymous with aft. Query? For ifso, why should we say fore 
and aft, but never foreand abaft? Perhaps aft is never uscd but when contrasted 
in this manner with fore. If so, it may be considered as the same avord with abaft, 
contracted or corrupted from it, as fore from afore or before. Fe 

q Behind, &c.] Or thus; Serving to denote the circumstance of situation in the 
parts towards the stern. 

** Go abafi] That is, toward the stern. 

++ Js abaft] That is, in the part of the vessel where the stern is. 

Tt ‘ Obeysance,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘ is considered by Skinner asa corruption of 
auisance.” Skinner’s words are—‘¢ Quod malé multi pronunciant obeisance, tan- 
quam ortum esset 2 Fr. Gal. obeisance, obedientia; revera autem verbale est verbi 
Fr. Gal. abaiser, deprimere, i.e. venarabunda corporis inclinatio.” Which many 
improperly pronounce oédcisance, as if it came from Fr. Gal. obeisance, obedience ; 
whereas it is in reality a verbal noun of the French verb abaiser, to depress, 
i. e. a reverential inclination of the body. 

This is not considering obeysance as a corruption of abaisance; as Skinner derives 
it from a different verb, viz. obeir, and therefore must consider it as a distinct word, 
and conveying a difterentidea. The remark respects only the vicious pronunciation 
and orthography of this word with many persons, as if ithad the same origin with 
obeysunce. 

‘* But,” continues Dr. Johnson, * obeysance is now universally used.” It would 
have been more justly observed, that neither of these words are now much used. 
implying such marks of reverence or submission as were peculiarly suited to the 
simpler manners of antiquity, both of them have fallen into disuse with the 
manners themselves. Query, however, whether, as abaisance, coming from abaiser, 
en otes an act of reverence, so obeysunce, coming from obeir, may not, or whenin 
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French abaser, to depress.] Anactof _ tion**, or to the danger++ of harbour- 
reverence* by bowing. ing a deserter, or proscribed person; as 
“© To make a low abaisance.” Skinner. 1. * To abandon one’s profession, prin- 
ABANDON, v. a. [abandonner, Fr. ciples, situation, project, enterprize, and 
abandonare, It. bandumft dejerere, to the like. 
forsake his colours. Or, a ban donnert 2. * This mutilation of the Sacrament, 
to give up to a proscription.] To being both confessedly late, and ex- 
leave§ at largel|; restricted, initsap- tremely injurious to God and his people, 
plication, to such objects as we no and contrary to Scripture and Reason, is 
longer care to be connected with, or justly abandonedby ust{; and we for aban- 
such as we apprehend danger from; doning it unjustly censured.” Bp. Hall, 
with some allusion to an actof deser- Axzanpon§§, To leave without protec- 


use, might not denote an act of submission, or an acknowledgment of obligation to 
obedience? 

* Of reverence] Or, of humiliation? Laiser, or according to Skinner’s ortho- 
graphy, abiaiser, signifying gradu dejicere. 

+ Bandum] The Roman standard. Bardo, slo xaruow os pomcios ro onnesov Fo ev TONS Aw « 
Suidas. To onyssov, 6 dn Cardov xadrvcs pouaios signum quod Romani baadum vocant. 
Procopius. 

t 4 ban donner] From the French a to, Fr. Gal. & Ang. Sax. ban an edict or 
proscription, and donner to give. i. e. ‘‘ Hominem proscriptum secundum edictum 
comprehendendum tradere.” Skinner. In Junius’s words—* Haberealiquem derelic- 
tui, ac permittere, ut edictum publicum de eo, quod zquum esi, statuat.” 

§ Yo leave] This term is chosen as the most proper, because the most general of 
all those which convey ideas in common with the word alandon, as quit, desert, for- 
sake, and the like. Vid Prolep. paye 34—37. 

|| 4¢ large] That is, so that the object left shall be wholly at liberty for us—quite 
away from us—no longer in our care or kecping, nor we fa any manner connected 
with it: for this isimplied in the word from whence abandon has its origin, The 
French abandonner, or Italic abandonare, from which our word is more immediaely 
derived, Skinner deduces from bandon, which signifies full liberty or scope—* Credo 
a Fr. Bando plena libertas, mettre d Bandon plenam vagandi licentiam concedere, 
hoc veld vet. Fr. Bandon, It. Bandone magna Fascia, vinculum amp!um et laxum ; 
vel secundd ab Ang. Sax. Abannan Promulgare ; vel (ertid a nostro bannt Execrari.” 

Without staying to enquire here, which of the above three ways of derivation is 
the most probable and natural one, it is sufficient for our present purpose to re- 
mark that, according, toour learned and penetrative Archaiologist, bandon, bandone, 
abannan, banne and all theother derivatives of Ban, convey in common the idea of 
expansion, exposure, spaciousness, openness of situation, or the like, in opposition to 
confinement or strait enclosure.—‘* Ban} Et omnia inde enata, a Sax. Pan pro 
extenso et expanso videntur radicem sumere; Unde Pan, ban et pan (quibus alti d 
adjiciunt in fine) pro vexillo: Etiam baa pro agro, ut expansum Gen, 1. 3. pro 
firmamento velcelo.” Spelman, 

q Some allusion] For it is not always necessary, for propriety of expression, that a 
word be used with a pointed allusion to its derivation, though, to notice such allusion 
in the definition may be necessary for conveying a full and accurate idea of the word 
to be explained. Vid. Prolep. p. 28. 

** To an act of desertion] As in the application of the verb to such objects as are 
mentioned in the first example. 

++ Or tothe danger, &c.] As in the second and similar examples. 

tt Justly abandoned by us] That is, justly left by us as an impious act, accursed 
itvell, and consequently exposing us te the danger of acurse from God; and we for 
abandoning it, viz. as so dangerous to us, unjustly censured, 

§§ Abandon] This word seems, from a two-fold derivation, to admit of two different 
acceptations analogous thereto. Ascoming more immediately from the French abandons 
ner, or abannan, Sax. it-conveysthe idea of flying from an objectas dangerous to becon- 
nected with ; with some allusion to the penalty incurred by protecting or counte- 
hancing a proscribed person. As aan, from @ éun donner, or from agannin, Belg. 

2 
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tion, or rather, by leaving to expose 


to danger; with some to an act of 


proscription. 


1. “ The cruel man abandoned, her,* 
at that time to the utmost misery, and 
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4. If she be so abandoncd to her sor- 


rows, 
As it is spoke, she ne ver will admit 
me.” Shakespear. 


We will not prolong the reader’s 





took to his arms a mean, worthless 
wretch who was his servant.” 
. Free Thinker, No. 15. 
2. “The passive Gods behold the 
Greeks defile 
Their temples,and abandonf to the spoil 


fatigue by any length of criticism on 
each of these specimens. 
(1.) In the sentence 
‘A hundred altars in her temple 
smoke,’ 
the word hundred is a substantive, 


Their own abodes.” Dryden. an the idiomatic ellipsis consists in 
s. “¢ Then being alone, omitting of before altars: there is 
Left and abardon’dt of his velvet nothing peculiar in the use of the 


friends, 
Tis right, quoth he.” 


article a. 


Shatespear. (2.) In the phrase ‘ I go a fishing,’ 


it implics the exposizg a person, or rather, the /eaving him in sucha situation as that 
he shall be necessarily exposed to danger; with some allusion to an act of pro- 
scriptim, which leaves him without protection—* Secundum edictum ipsum dete- 
«ere, seu tutela ejus desistere, eumque destituere.” Skinner. 

~ * Abandoned her to, &c.] That is, by leaving exposed her to, &c. Not that 
“* abandon by being used here in construction with the preposition to, changes its 
sense ; “but only,” as Dr. Scott has justly and acutely observed, “ refers to the 
state, person or thing, which takes possession of that which is forsaken; as, abandoned 
to the spuzl, to the exemy, or to any vice.” Scotts Dict. 

+ Abandon to the spoid their own abodes] That is, by leaving, expose them to danger 
—no longer afford them their protection from danger, in this instance, of being 
spoiled by the enemy. 

t Left and abandon’a] Not only kft, observe, but also abandoned, i.e. left, and 
lefi exposed to danger. 

§ So abandoned to her sorrow] That is, left so exposed, as to be a prey, as it 
were, to her sorrow. Dr. Johnson considers abandoned in this example as a parti- 
cipial adjective. But such adjectives seem not properly to admit of a preposition 
in construction with them. By a participial adjective, we should suppose, is meant 
a participle under the form of an adjective. But this form it has not, where it is 
not immediately transitive upon a substantive, which it cannot be with a preposition 
following it. Thus in the expression—“‘ the man is wounded,” the word wounded 
is a participle, and retains its participial form; it retains it equally in this expression 
-..“ wounded by an arrow, the man retired from the fight;” but in the following 
expression—* the wounded man was immediately carried off the field,” it loses its 
participial form and assumes that of an adjective, without any alteration however 
of ils import as a participle. Hence, being particip'es in signification, but adjectives 
in form, such words are usually and aptly enough denominated participial adjectives. 

Abandoned, therefore, in this example isas much a participle as it is in the third 
example, which is brought by Dr. Johnson himself to illustrate his explanation of it, 
as such; or (which is the same thing) of the verb of which it is a participle, and 
therefore isto be explained in the same way, and defined by the same terms. 

Dr, Johnson considers this verb as synonymous with and sufficiently explained by, 
“1. resign, quit, 2. dcsert, 3. forsake, generally with a tendency to an ill sense.” On 
which explications we observe, That the implication of danger from the object lelt, 
with the allusion ngted in the definition, distinguishes abandon, in the first accepta- 
tion of it, from evely other verb which may seem to be synonymous with it, as the 
idea of harm or danger ¢o the object left distinguishes it, in this second acceptation 
of it, from its synonymes. Low it diflers from each of the four verbs above mentios- 
ed, and for their diffvrence from each other, see each in its piace. 
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the preposition a is certainly a con- 
traction of efter, though become an 
inflective, or formative, syllable. 
When a verb begins with a vowel, 
the intervening consonant supplied 
isv: he caught me ay-eating: we 
are tired av-idling: she is always 
av-ogling: this soap is long av- 
using up. 

It deserved notice, that this pre- 
position is not prefixed toparticiples 
having aregimen, to participles ac- 
tive. He is shooting hares ; he is a- 
shooting. In short, it is a formative 
syllable, which designates a present 
participle of the mid:le voice. 

(3) Abacke ought to have been 
spelled without the e. Aback. 

(4) Abaft is derived from zp aft : 
the aft, or back-part, of a ship has 
its deck higher. 

(5) Abaisance rather belongs to 
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the glossary than to the dictionary : 
it is obsolete. 

(6) Abandon. This word cannot 
be derived from dbandum deserere ; 
no probable steps of corruption can 
be traced, or imagined : this guess, 
therefore, ought not to have been 
repeated. 

The definitions of Dr. Dawson are 
not always fortuna‘e, ner suflicient- 
ly moulded on etymology to teach 
precision of style. Thus the de- 
finition of 

‘s Abate, v. n. attributive of a 
state of remission,” could equally 
well be applicd to the adjective 
slack, or to one application of the 
udverb down. 

The omissions are meritorious, 
and chiefly respect those latin words 
of rare occurrence, which Dr. John- 
son transcrived from his guide @end 
model Ainsworth. 


Art. IIL. Dictionary of the Synonymous Words and Technical Terms in the English 


Language. 


THIS dictionary contains a ca- 
talogue, not a comparison, of syno- 
nymous words. It is adapted to 
supply the writer, who wishes to 
indulge in tautology, with several 
sets of nearly equipoilent terms. A- 
bout five thousand common words 
occur in alphabetic order ; and these 
are stated in the preface to be ac- 
companied by forty thousand syno- 
nyms: so that five like words are 
comprehended onan average in each 
article: sometimes more, sometimes 
fewer. The mode of collocation 
adopted, for we cannot call that 
definition, which begins with the 
clear, and proceeds to the obsenre, 
may best be judged of by reprinting 
a column. 


“ Abstract. s. Epitome, syllabus, synop- 
sis. (See abridgment.) 

Abstruse. a. Recondite. (See difficult, 
hidden.) 

Absurd. a. Absonous, absonant, illogical, 
implausible, incompatible, incompetible ; 
inconsistent, irrational, preposterous, si- 
nistrous. 


By James Lesuir. 8vo. pp. 196. 


Absurdity s. Alogy. (See unreasonable- 
ness, foolis!iness, folly. ) 

Abundance. s. Uberty, exundation, glut, 
foison, foizon; over abundance, nimie- 
ty. 

Abundant. a. Inundant, opulent, affluent, 
copious, exuberant, fecund, prolific, fe- 
racious, ferile, nimious. 

Abuse. v. To vilify, to debase, to conviti- 
ate. 

Abuse. s. Belowt ; persona! abuse, lampoon, 
libel. 

Abused. a. Catachrestical. 

Abusive. a Invective, libellous, scurrilous, 
affron'ive ; an abusive expression, cata- 
chresis. 

Accent. s. Of syllables, that part of gram. 
mar which teaches the quantity and ac- 
cent of syllubles, prosody. 

Accident. s. Encounter, incident, inci- 
dence. 

Accidental. a. Adventitious, adventine, ad- 
ventive, eventful, casual, circumstantial, 
contingent, hab-nab, fortuitous, vague, 
eventual. 

Accommodate. v. To attemper, to qua- 
drate ; to accommodate or serve one, to 
bestead. 

Accompany. v. To acompany by way @ 
respect 5 tO consort, to cs jure, 
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Accomplished. a. Polydore, quaint. (See 
complete, a*:cted. elegant, nice.) 

Accompt. s. See a: count.) 

Account. v To account or reckon, to ad- 
deem ; to examine and settle an account, 
to adjust, to audit, to -quidate. 

Account. s. Writer of accounts, logogra- 
pher; one who is behind in his accounts 
or affairs, reliquator; an account of the 
causes of diseases, &c. etiology ; account 


or description, enarration ; verbal account: 


of occurrences handed down from early 

eriods, tradition. 

Accountant. s, Logist. (See reckoner, 
computer, calculate. ) 

Accusation. s. Delation, Diceology. (See 
complain, charge.) 

Accuse. v. To arraign, to calumniate, to 
criminate, to delate, to denounce, to im- 
peach, to incriminate ; to accuse again 
in one’s turn, to recriminate. 

Ace. s. Two aces thrown at once, ambs- 
ace ; ace of spades, spadille.” 

It will hence be perceived, that 
many words disused as scholastic 
and pedantical are here revived; 
that many words, only current in 
Scotland, or employed peculiarly 


A®v. IV. Archai 3 ov, the Evenings of Southill. Book I. By Nicuoras Sarmony 
_ Author of Stemmata Latinitatis. 8vo. pp. 170. 


THESE arcka’, or origins, are 
an avowed imitation of the epea pfe- 
roenta, or winged words, of Mr. 
Horne Tooke : like most imitations, 
they caricature the faults, and omit 
the exceliences of the prototype. 
Mr. Tooke’s system is true; that 
conjunctions, prepositions, adverbs, 
and other particles, can all be traced 
back to verbs and nouns cistinctive- 
ly significant. His iljustrations are 
sometimes disputable; the et: mous 
assigned by him are not always the 
most probable. The writer, who 
would add to our knowledge on this 
subject, should individually note the 
words of which the diversions of ?ur- 
ley have not given a satisfactory de- 
rivation; and assign other more 
likely sources, Instead of this, we 
have amo-t tedious imitation of the 
desu!tory dialogues, which are the 
worst possible forms in which ety- 
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in the north, are freely presented ; 
and thatmany technical words, which 
belong only to certain arts and pro- 
fessions, are indiscriminately record- 
ed: so that great caution is neces- 
sary to use with tolerable propriety 
the stock of verbiage here accumu- 
lated. We wish that an opposite 
plan of arrangement bad been 
chosen : that the dictionary had con- 
sisted of hard words explained by 
easy ones; instead of easy words in- 
terpretei into obscurity. In its pre- 
sent form it will only facilitate the 
acquirement of a a dic- 
tion, having the polysyllabicism 
without the precision of Johnson. 

Some words occur which are des 
cidedly impure; others which are 
obviously needless. Thus absurd is 
explained by incompetible as well 
as Incompatible ; and calm, verb, is 
explained by to calm. In short, 
the execution, like the design, is 
ameliorable. 






mological enquiries can be framed ; 
we have parallelisms without end 
from the French and Latin Jan- 
guages, which afford no clues in 
gothic genealogy ; and we have not 
one sinzie new or specious conjec- 
ture about the words defectively ex- 
plained by Mr. Tooke. This book 
appears to us wholly valueless. It 
consists principally of a protracted 
dissertation ou the word éy, which 
:s personified, and makes one of the 
speakers in the suppose.i conversa- 
tion; but which is as ignorant of its 
own birth and filiation as any by ~biow 
in the Foundling Hospital. 

For words, which were already 
abbreviated into prepositions in the 
earliest records of our language, 
historical evidence of their pro- 
gressive modification cannot be pro- 
duced : but conjecture is neverthe- 
less not wholly arbitrary, when it 
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ean assemble many collateral words 
~all referable to a given idea, and 
apparently derived from one stock. 
Bearm is Anglo-Saxon for lap, bo- 
som, side. Hence to bear children. 
This word also occurs in the form 
bierm. Why may not the prepo- 
sition by, which is written in other 
dialects 67, and die, and, which, in 
signification, approaches beside, ori- 
ginally have meant in the lup of ? 
Sit by me may have signified sit 
in my lap. By-street, a street 
which stretches into the dap of ano- 
ther. By-word, a saying, which we 
hug, or cling to. By-walk, a pri- 
vate walk, which laps us in Ely~ 
sian airs. The mother proposes 
rest, that is the lap, to her, nurs- 
ling in the words ‘ Bye, o baby.’ 
By-room, a closet. By-law, a snug, 
interior law. There is an old Ger- 
man infinitive dven to hitch toward. 
Bay, sinus maritimus. Pomerania, 


Art. V. A Complcte Pocket ——- 4 


in the lap of the sea, Prussia, in the 
lap of Russia. A ferm of adjuration 
in early society is to lay the hand 
on the lap, (Genesis xxiv. 2.) hence 
the word /ap is likely to become the 
harbinger of oaths ; by him I swear. 

Cases can be collected in which 
by appea®rs to mean way ° but no 
etymon so signifying has occurred 
to ovr notice; nor would such a ra- 
dical be universally applicable. Tea 
is sold by the pound, not by the pint. 
In the first of these cases, though 
not in the second, the metaphor 
from lap appears harsh. Yet, if we 
suppose this use of dy to have begun 
with liquid measures, where the 
measure is, as it were, the dap of the 
thing sold, thisapparently refractory 
inst.nce can be accounted for, 

When the author arrives at a se- 
cond word, we will again help bim 
to guess. 


the German and English Languages. By the 


Rev. W. Rexver, D. D. 


IN our third volume, p- 467, we 
noticed a former work of Dr. Ren- 
der ov German Glossology: that was 
a diffuse grammar, this is a concise 
vocabulary. He has, in the present 
instance, provided the more conve- 
nient book; which will, we doubt 
not, find a sale commensurate with 
the growing fashion for German 
studies. Itis better executed, and 
further wanted than the analysis, or 
grammar; Wendeborn had already 
published one as good: but the vo- 
cabulary of Hesse, printed in 1794, 
is a dictionary very inferior to 
this. 

The English title is ill-chosen— 
Complete Pocket Dictionary. A poc- 
ket dictionary implies abridgement 
and selection ; for the purpose of 
being portable, it undertakes to 
leave out the rare and useless slang 
of pedantry and of vulgarity; it 
ought not to be complete. The Ger- 
man title is not faulty ; for vol/stan- 
#ig means comprehensive. 


In the preliminary remarks, Dr. 
Render observes, that German ore 
thography being in a great dc gree 
unsettled, he he ratier followed 
the prevailing than the general 
usage of his nation. The Germans 
have various schools of speliing; the 
more eminent authors follow dis- 
tinct and peculiar systems; Ade- 
lung, Wieland, Campe, have each 
a train of imitators. This is for- 
tunate for the language: for ‘as 
cach case of variation is consequent- 
ly brought into discussion, the pre- 
ponderance of argument frequent- 
ly influences subsequent practice. 

wo of the schools coalesce against 
the weaker party, and at every 
Leipzig fair the language sloughs 
off some of its deformities. By 
degrees each remaining anoma- 
ly will be reduced to the most ex- 
pedient analogical form: and the 
German grammars will contain rules 
without exceptions. 

The importance of regularity in 

T4 
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language is undervalued: children 
learn to speak analogically in two 
yeats: two years nuore elapse before 
they learn the anowaties. The labour 
of acquiring his native tongue is 
probably doubled to every human in- 
dividual by the  misconstruction 
of our grammatical machinery. | If, 
instead of forming our plurals, our 
abstracts, our tenses, by variable 
laws, we had bestowed inflexibility 
on our inflexions, children and 
strangers would sooner know how 
to speak and write any given lan- 
guage ; and the vulgar would more 
generally assimilate their dialect to 
that of the educated. 

Much remains to be done before 
the German idiom will have become 
so easy of acquirement, as to be 
thereby fitted for the purposes of 
an universal language. The ele- 
mentary letters are absurdly con- 
founded ; dand ¢, which no human 
organs can pronounce in immediate 
succession, often occur in the same 
termination. A favourite combina- 
tion is sch; now, as their ¢ stands 
for ¢s, this combination ought to 
eXpress sfsh; instead of which it is 
sounded as sh merely. Why not, 
like the other Europeans, express 
the sibillant aspirate by those two 
letters? But the eye of a German 
reader seems to delight in the mul- 
tiphcity of consonants; and, like 
that ofan oriental caligrapher, to 
consider them as the more dicnified 
and essential class of letters. 
Polynesians and the Italians are still 
held childish or ei¥eminate for arti- 
eulating and scribbling so many 
vowels. 

The table at p. xxiii. requires 
occasional correction: the ain v/uss 
is quoted as sh. rt, whereas it islong. 
The reduplication of a consonant in 
German shortens the preceding 


wT 
she 


vowel, but not in English: fud/, 
wall, mass, pass, are with us long, 

At p. 17, the adjective anstosiz is 
spelt, as we conceive, with an s too 
lithe: the etymon is ansfoss, 


Not 
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only Adelung, but all the schools of 
spelling, agree with us in this, as 
the oinission of the double ess tends 
to suggest a distinct etymon, and 
consequently a distinct signification. 

At p. 76, Dutzbruder is defined 
a brother by the cup, or a pot-com- 
panion. In Germany, to use thou 
instead of you is a mark of familia- 
rity and equality, analogous to our 
omission of muster and sir. Dutz 
bruder is one who says thou to ano- 
ther ; itis derived from du thou, and 
bruder brother. Pot companions 
may be, and commonly are in this 
case ; but the idea of drinking to- 
gether is not suggested by the word, 
and therefore ought not to be sug- 
gested in the definition. The prox- 
imate word dutz schwester (from 
thou and sister) would be quite mis- 
understood, if it were thought to 
convey the idea of tippling compa- 
nionesses, 

Wielandand many other Germans 
spell their Greek words 2 la grecque; 
as the Spaniards, the Italians, the 
Russians, and the Swedes do. The 
® they express by F: andthe K by 
K, but the French and English spell 
their Greck words in the Latin 
manner, and respresent ® by PH, 
and K by C. Dr. Render accom- 
medates himself to the French and 
English usage: he would not write 
anekdote, filosofie, fystonomie, but 
anecdote, philosophie, phystonome : 
a practice which is on the decline in 
Germany. 

At p. 287, the word rosengarten, 
which signifies a rose-garden, or a 
bed in which rose bushes grow, is 
translated by the word roster, which 
means a rose bush. 

At p. 473, the word verschworen 
is translated fo swear, instead of to 
forswear. Er sagte er habs verschwo- 
ren means : he said he had forsworn 
it, i. e. sworn never to do it. 

Slight errors of the press, as Rhot- 
mus tor Rhythmus, or wehmutig for 
wehmuthig, will occasion little diffi 
culty even to the learner, 
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This dictionary, small as it is, 
might in a second edition undergo 
further abbreviation with advantage. 
Compound words (turn, for instance, 
to those compounded with rose ) are 
useless, if each member of the 
compound is separately recorded. 
Words common to all languages, 
because they are the proper names 
of sects, edifices, i :struments, plants 
or districts of a peculiar sort, migint 
be omitted: such are jesuit, pyra- 
mid, hyacinth, diocese, catholic, ca- 


= 


thedral, pianofort, troglodyte: this 
class of words can as well be look- 
ed for in one’s ¥nglish dictionary. 
The idiomatic phrases quoted to il- 
lustrate certain words are rarely su- 
perfluous, oftener deficient: we re- 
commend the record of a greater 
number of such peculiarities ; and 
the occasional interpolation of those 
truly German words, which, though 
not adapted for light conversation or 
classical writing, are met with in no- 
vels, at the play, and on the road. 














CHAPTER VI. 
EDUCATION AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 
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~Arr. I. A Letter respectfully addressed to the most Reverend and Right Reverend the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England, on Mr. Joseph Lancuster’s Plan 
for the Education of the Lower Order in the Community, 8vo. pp. 60. 


Arr. IL. Some Remarks on a Leiter lately published and addressed to the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Church of England, on Joseph Lancaster's Plan for the Education of the 
Lower Orders of the Community, in which Quakerism is described as a disgusting Amal- 
gama of Antichristian Heresies and Blas phemics.' 8vo. pp- 36. 


Agr. IL. An Appeal for Justice, in the Cause of Ten Thousand Poor and Orphan Chil. 


dren; and for the Honour of the Holy Scrtj.tares. 


Being a Refily, exposing the Misre- 


presentations in the Charge delivered at the Visitation of Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon 
of Sarum, ‘ June 1806.” By Joseru Lancaster. 8vo. pp. 46. 


IT micht have been supposed that 
a plan for teaching the children of 
the poor to read and write with the 
least possible trouble, and at the 
least possible expence, could have 
met with no opposition, after it had 
been tried and proved successful. 
But there are a certain set of peo- 
ple in this country in whom every 
thing that is abominable is sure to 
find defenders. These persons have 
discovered that the alien of Jo- 
seph Lancaster’s system is to make 
converts from the Church of Eng- 
land, and to murder the Christian 
religion, body and soul. 

The outcry has been headed 
by an archdeacon. Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer is known to the public,— 
we will not say weil known—by sun- 
dry publications for the use of chil- 
dren, written with the wise purpose 
of superseding Jack the Giant-Kil- 
Jer, the Seven Champions, and the 
Arabian Nights, least the poor chil- 
dren should believe in monsters and 
enchanters. She is also known as 
the editor of a sort of Index Fxpur- 
gatoriusfor the nursery,—and in both 
which capacities ef authoress and 
lady licenser, as she does no good, 


she can do little harm. Mr. Arch- 
deacon Daubeny is the gentleman 
who, when certain documents had 
been inserted in the Bath Chronicle, 
exposing the practice adopted at 
the new church in that city of de- 
ducting for its own use a third part of 
the donations contributed at that place 
of worship, for certain charitable tn- 
stitutions : threatened to prosecute 
the printer for a libel, and avowed 
that he would have the command of 
all the Bath papers. Certain ano- 
nymous gentlemen or ladies follow 
in the cry, and they call upon the 
archbishops and bishops to lay be- 
fore the king their serious apprehen- 
sions on the subject of Mr. Lancas- 
ter’s plan: ‘* particularly as at this 
time he has reason to hope that God 
will protect us against the threaten- 
ing power of the most insatiable and 
remorseless tyrant that has ever been 
permitted to scourge the Christian 
world—for the sake of”—gentle 
reader, what think you ?—** for the 
sake of the Church of England :” not 
because we are, in spite of such 
persons as these, still the most en- 
lightened, still the most liberal, and 
the most religious, and the treest 
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people under heaven, not for the 
sake of ‘a constitution which, while 
it remains uninjured by such per- 
sons, secures to us the continuance 
of these blessings,—but for the sake 
of the church of which Mr. Daubeny 
is an archdeacon, and which, if it 
were or could be influenced by such 
as Mr. Daubeny, would lay claiin to 
papal infullibiliy, and support the 
claim by putting itpractice that pa- 
pal intolerance which they already 
bolely avow. 

The charge against Mr. 
Lancaster is, that he is a Quaker; 
the charge against the Quakers they 
are not quite agreed upon. One says 
that they are Deists, anotver that 
they are Jesuits,—we will help them 
to a third solution, which vests upon 
as good authority, namely, that they 
ure Franciscans. What the Quakers 
are is so well and so certainly known, 
that it would seem incredible that 
any man -hould be so ignorant or so 
impudent as to charge them either 
with deism or popery,—if any thing, 
could be i:ecredibie in ceriain per- 
sons, except justice. 

Let Mr. Lancaster be heard in 
his own defence. After quoting a 
paragraph irom Mr. Archdeacon 
Danbeny’s charge, in which he is 
called a notorious disbeliever of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christian- 
ity, he theu proceeds : 

« Ts it not cruel? is it not unjust? is it 
not inconsistent with a minister of the gos- 
pel thus hastily to write, to preach, and pub- 
lish an unfounded paragraph? Does the 
Archdeacon mean to charge me with 
deism ? if he does I most solemnly disavow 
that character lefore Goo and my coun- 
TRY.— ‘uch as I love liberality, 1 do not 
want to see liberality extended at the ex- 
pence of christianity. 1 love the christian 
religion too wellto wish for a moment, 
that any integral part of christianity should 
be sacrificed to the boast of reason, the 
pomp and fallacy of theory, or the idle chi- 
meras in any man’s brein. The paragraph 
in page 25 is equally unfounded; ¢ I can- 
not help considering, therefore, the plan 
now proposed for public patronage as deism 


Joseph 
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under the imposing guise of phil nthropy, 
making a convert approach to the fortress of 
christianity. with a view to be admitted 
within her walls. And this is said more 
freely, because | feel fully disposed, to give 
the conductor of the plan in question every 
credit for the best inicntion ; the person acts 
ing as @ tool for others is oftentimes in ig- 
noriace with respect to the work to be per- 
formed by him.’ Does the Archdeacon 
conceive that Joseph Lancaster is 1 Deist? 
and a tool for Deists ? So far from being 
such, the plan was origioaily his own, 
and others have patronized it ; and noneso 
much as the Royal Family ; it cannot sure- 
ly be meant to apply to them as my employ- 
ers. Tam myself, a firm believer in the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. Do Deists be- 
lieve this? (I deny that the Friends, or 
Quakers, were in any resnect, Deists, in 
any period of their history.) I believe that 
the Holy Scriptures were given by inspira- 
tion, and contain in writing, the revealed 
will of God. —Da Doists believe this? I 
believe the doctrine of the fall of man and 
the alienation from God consequent of that 
fall. Do Deists believe there are three that 
bear record in Heaven; the !araer, the 
Worp, and the Serrit, ani that these 
three areOne? I do! Ibelievein the 
doctrine of justification by Christ. I sup- 
pose by this time the Archdeacon thinks 
{ must be a strange kind of Deist (if he 
still supposes me to be one.) Is there any 
doctrine more repugnant to human reason 
and its refined perversion—.leism? Is there 
any doctrine that more completely lays the 
dignity, the merit, and wisdom of man, as 
man, in the dust? I know salvation can 
only be obtained by the name ef Curist, 
and the oblation he finished on the cross. 
Now is deism a convenient term to attempt 
to ruin me, to calumniate and subvert my 
plans? Or is ft a mistake natural and com- 
mon to all men; into which the Archdea- 
con, and some of the clergy have been de- 
ceived, or have fallen respecting me? But 
is it not a most curious mistake then, that a 
man who publicly deprecates deism, and 
infidelity, as leading to the perversion of 
every solid principle and of all good order 
should be charged with Deism? How in- 
consistent ! 

« There is a most extraordinary para- 
gfap in page 26. ¢ It will be said, 
perhaps, thet such an apprchension is not 
justified by the cause in question, because 
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religion is to form a part of the system 
proposed, and a religion which takes the 
Bible for its acknowledged basis. But 
surely my brethren, we are not to learn 
that merely to admit the Bisrie as con- 
stituting the basis of religious opinions 
3s, in fact, to admit pEFINITIVEL\ NO- 
gtuHinGc. Much is said afterwards about 
Sectaries and Binre Curi-tTrans 3 but 
it is only arguing against what God re- 
vealed for the use of man, because wick- 
ed men have abused it. It is arguing 
against the use of the revelation of God 
with a witness!!! It might suit the days 
of popery, of fire and faggots, when it 
was thought dangerousthatthe Bible should 
be used in the vulgar tongue ; when it was 
considered that the :gnorance of the poor, 
was the mother of devotion! Does the 
Archdeacon recollect the sixth article of 
the Church of England, of the sufficiency 
of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation ? Wil 
he say this still means nothing ¢ Will he 
say, to admit it true, that the Holy Scrip- 
tures containcth all things necessary to sal- 
vation, * is to admit definitively nothing!” 
will he deny this article of his church? or 
will it not require some ingenuity to recon- 
cile his Visitation Charge and this article 
of his belief together? We are solemnly 
told, not only by the Church of England, 
but by the Inspiration of God, in the in- 
stance of Paul’s rensark to Timothy, when 
speaking of the scriptures he says, ‘which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation 
through faith, which is in Jesus Curisr.’ 
Is the admission of this, * definitively no- 
thing ?? On what ground? why on ground 
little better than this, bad men and fools 
may pervert or make a foolish use of the 
Scripture, and therefore if the real Chris- 
tian admits them as the basis of truth, 
he admits ‘ definitively nothing.” How 
shall I reconcile the charge and this ar- 
ticle of faith? Formerly it was to the 
Jaw and to the testimony that Christians 
appealed ; but of what avail can it be for 
Christians to appeal to that law and that 
testimony, when the book containing it is 
accounted ‘definitively nothing? = 
«s The simple precioustruths contained in 
the Scriptures, revealed of God, declared 
hy the high and holy one, to be ¢ able to 
Jnake wise unto salvation,’ when introdu- 
eed into country schools, ¢ will, in their 
religious character,’ make the children 
‘any thing but Christains ;? What ! even 
though they should be introduced in the 
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been intro- 
ready belong- 
ing to the Church of England !!! 

“© The Archdeacon concludes my sys- 
tem dangerous to christianity; what pains 
did he take to ascertain that, as a fact, be- 


manner they have commonly 
duced into charity schools, ah 


fore he sounded the alarm? Did he write 
tome? Did he see me? Did he visit 
my institutions ; one of which is in the dio- 
cese of Saram? No!!! Did he enquire 
whether the original institution and the ex- 
tended plan in the country were the same ? 
No! And yet they are essentially differ- 
ent. Did he hear me at all, or in any 
way before he publicly proscribed my plan 
in the face of the clergy of the diocese ? 
No. Did he enquire if my plan for schools 
in the country, was formed before or since. 
my publication? No! The plan patron- 
ived by his Sovereign was not considered 
worthy of his attention, but was proscribed, 
and that proscription published in the face 
of day; I have been condemned unheard, 
and out of the mouths of my enemies. The 
circumstances of this case will prove to 
many friends of the establishment, how ab- 
surd it often is, to form opinions on reports 
which may be raised from interested mo- 
tives. Had the Archdeacon of Sarum so 
little confidence in his own cyes, that he 
must needs use Sarah Trimmer’s specta- 
cles? If he had seen and judged for him- 
self, he would not have been so much mis- 
taken. He might then have been, in this 
business, more like what a Deacon ought 
tobe—“* BLAMELESS.’ 

“have now beeneight yearsengaged in 
the benevolent work of superintending the 
education of the poor: | have had three 
thousand children who owe their education 
to me, some of whom have left school, are 
apprenticed, or in place ; and are going on 
well. I have had great influence, with both 
parents and children, among whom there is 
nevertheless, VO ONE INSTANCE OF 
A CONVERT T0 MY RELIGIOUS 
PROFESSION! Neither have I sent 
out a teacher of that profession. The so- 
ciety of Friends (reproachfully called 
Quakers) have never had any interest in 
the institution, further than as the’ general: 
good and happiness: of mankind may be 
promoted by it, or other charitable institus 
tions of a similar tendency ; yet great fears 
have beén expressed by some lest I should 
propagate my own peculiar tenets, or omit 
those general truths of christianity which 
are essential to salvation.” 
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He then proceeds to notice some 
misrepresentations of Mrs. Trimmer, 
for which there can be no excuse,— 
as, for instance, when after stating 
she had seen the school, she insinu- 
ates, in an accusing question, that 
Socinian hymns are used there,—a 
charge totally false, and which the 
slightest enquiry might have shown 
her was groundless; but it served 
her purpose to make the charge, and 
it did not serve her purpose to en- 
quire into its truth. Mr. Lancaster 
may well say, ‘ /e some persons a 
mustake is very convenient; af not 
detected, tt will do mischief ; of found 
out, 1T IS ONLY A MISTAKE.’ 

We consider the plans of this ex- 
cellent and able man to be of great 
national importance. What he pro- 
poses is thus stated ; 


“ Tn the institutions I am engaging to 
establish for the country, I am simply 
bound to see the economy of my plan fully 
introduced ; as no other person in the coun- 
try has the like experience, or any adequate 
knowledge of the mechanism mS the plan, 
to qualify them to effect it properly; I am 
confined to reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
In all cases in which schools are establish- 
ed in the country the resident clergymen, 
and members of the church of England, 
who are willing to catechise the children, 
and take them to church at such times as 
they please, shall be at full liberty to so do, 
or to do all they please, making it their 
act and deed, and not mine. Can any 
proposal be more fair? With the tolerance 
of disposition expressed in the charge of the 
Archdeacon, I presume he is aware of one 
thing, thet it is impossible for day schools 
to be established in which there will not be 
a mixture of chi'dren of dissenters and 
churchmen. And such a mixture, hetero- 
geneous as it may appear, has been com- 
mon in al] the day schools, and boarding 
schools of the country for above a cen- 
tury, without producing injurious effects. 
Would the Archdeacon of Sarum wish the 
resident cierryman, or members of the 
establishment, in such a case, to say to a 
poor child, you are the child of a dissenter, 
you shall not be educated here, unless you 
g0te church and are catechised against the 
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consent of your parents? Ido not think it 
possible.. If the clergyman had the con. 
sent’ of the children’s parents, who were 
dissenters, 1 should be the last person to 
object. "The schools will be only fro tem- 
fore inmy hands. If I establish a school 
In any country town, when I am certain tha 

the mechanism and economy of my plan 
are fairly introduced, I shall be happy to 
resign my charge to the inhabitants of such 
place, or places, in future, who are the 
natural guardians of their own poor. The 
future nomination of the schoolmaster would 
be in their hands, as well as the funds of the 
respective institutions. 1 want no perpe- 
tual power, influence, or dictatorship. 1 
simply wish to introduce to my country a 
system of education characterised by eco- 
nomy, facility, and expedition; effectual. 
ly to introduce it; and leave my country- 
men to follow it, or not, as they see fit; and 
to engraft ON Ir sUCH RELIGIOUS 
OPINIONS AS TilEY PLEASE. 

*s Ty the first instance, I should wish to 
have the choice of the schoolmaster; this 
would be needful, as persons unacquaint- 
ed with the nature of such schools would 
soon find the extreme difficulty of getting 
a proper person : many men might be found 
who would prove good churchmen, but 
bad schoolmasters, merely for want of those 
qualifications which depend on natural abi- 
lity and disposit:on ; of which, from parti- 
cular experience, I should be the best 
judge ; but in this case, having elected my 
schoolmaster, I would leave to the inhabi- 
tants, a negative, on just representations, 
that the master acted on sectarian princi- 
ples; or that he was inimical to any parti- 
cular profession of Chrstians; but above 
all the establishment, that there was any 
objeetion to h’s christian or his moral 
character, or that he neglected his duty 3 
in such cases I would discharge him. 

I consider the undertaking as a concern 
which may be complete in two, three, four 
or five years, according to the funds and 
encouragement the design may meet with; 
as well as the different periods at which 
schools may be opened. When it is com- 
plete, I shall cheerfully give it up to the 
country, and rest conicnt with the reward 
of peace. 

“‘ This proposal does not go to innovate 
upon the established charity, or parochi- 
al schools; but to provide for a class of 
children with which they ere unconnect- 
ed, and which they do net provide for at 
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all. Yet some charity schools, as those 
at Chester, have been able to receive more 
scholars by adopting the mechanism of 
this pian of educaticn. What I have done 
in London isa standard for London. The 
nuinber of schools I have in view will be 
standards for the country ; and I am cer- 
tain the execution of the mechanisin of my 
plan, depends, in the first instance, on my 
superintendence, as some attempts have 
been made to carry it into effect, that dis- 
grace it. 

“1 am discouraged by the ideas of com- 
mittees, in the first instance, but think them 
mostly eligible in the second. It was once 
said at 1 commitee, at which I was present, 
* don’t tell us of economy, we have mone 

‘ enough, we can do all we please.” —It 18 
desirable that persons in different parts 
of the kingdom should have an opportu- 
nity of seeing and learning the methods of 
instruction, for the benefit of perochial, and 
other schools, without coming, or sendin 
three, or four hundred miles, to obtain rm 
information. Large towns in the centre of 
the counties, and watering places, will be 
proper situations for such schools. The 
result of the plan will be, that ten thousand 

oor children will be educated at four shil- 
Sie per annum each ; that twenty or thirty 
schools will be established, provided with 
good masters, members of the Church of 
ngland, which schools will finally be 
given up to the country; the duties and 
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business of the church of England, as to 
education being no ways interrupted, or its 
members seduced from the Church; chile 
dren of dissenters made partakers of the bee 
nefits arising from useful learning and from 
their Bibles, without, in the least, imtrud- 
ing on the consciences oi any. ‘There is 
no change in this plan, it is more mature 
than it was, but is the same, with very lit- 
tle addition, as was originally submitted to 
the Royal Family at Weymouth. The 
substance of this has been often stated to 
dignified clergymen ; but to no purpose. 
6 Woe is me that I dwell in Meshech ; 
that I sojourn in the tents of Kedar ; when 
I speak peace, they are for war.’ I could 
add much more, but [ do not know that it 
would ¢onduce to peace ; I therefore wish 
the voice of impartial justice may decide; 
it will decide aright; but | am resolved, 
however treated, in no case, to become an 
opposer of any man, or body of men, on 
account of the variation in our religious 
opinions, though | have a right to claim 
justice from all, and therefore claim it.” 

We must not conclude without 
stating that the king subscribes an- 
nually one hundred pounds to this 
most useful institution. His example 
and sanction will have more weight 
with the nation than the calumnious 
bigotry of Mr. Daubeny and Mrs. 
Trimmer. 


- Art. 1V. Historical Dialogues for Young Persons. By Miss Hays. Vol. 1. 12mo. 
pp- 294. 


“ THE design of the present 
work,” says its author, “ is, by a 
selection of interesting narratives, 
scenes, and events, from popular 
historical produciions,” to overcome 
“the disinclination generally felt 
by young persons, more especially 
of the female sex, for the study of 
history.” 

To flatter the fastidious indolence 
of young ladies by a selection of 
those beauties of history which 
ought to be the reward of patient 
study, does not, we confess, appear 
to us the likeliest means of preparing 
them to undertake a course of labo- 
rious reading; but if the work were 
in itself interesting and well exe- 
cuted, we shou:d readily wave this 


objection. We cannot, however, in 
this case, pronounce so favourable 
a judgment. The narratives and 
anecdotes selected, are not, in ge- 
neral, by any means well adapted 
to their purpose. The details of the 
siege of Malta by the Turks, for 
instance, are not very likely to be 
relished or well understood by any 
who never heard before of ravelins 
or counterscarps. The anecdotes 
of Cyrus and Alexander, which fill 
a large space, are so trite, that a 
young person who should be igno- 
rant of them, could never have 
opened the first books of history put 
into the hands of a learier, yet 
without some previous idea of the 
situation and manners of ancient 
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nations, it would be impossible to 
enter into their spirit.. In order to 
preserve the work ‘‘ from the hu- 
tniliating character of a tame and 
servile compilation,” Miss Hays has 
been at the pains, the ill judged 
pains, ss it appears to us, of put- 
ting the whole into her own lan- 
guage—into a cold and formal style 
far icss likely to captivate the fan- 
cy of youth than the original werds 
of almost any author Whom it could 
fail in her way to consult. A short 
specimen will suffice to determine 
whether the dialogue part of this 
volume is calculated to give much 
relief to historical details. The art 
of dramatising tnastruction is one of 
the rarer secrets of genius. 

« Mrs. Newville—TO what am T in- 
debted, my dear young friends, for so 
early a visit this morning ? 

“ Mary.—To a powerful motive, dear 
aunt, if 1 may answer for myself, and one 
confessedly feminine. 

“| Mrs, N.—Name it then, 
please. 

« Mary.—Curiosity. 

« Mrs. N.—Indeed! you pay the sex 
acompliment more flattering perhaps than 
just. 
“ Mary.—How so, dear madam? I 
do not perfectly comprehend you. Is it 
not a fault to be too curious? 

« Mrs, N.—Curiosity, in itself, my 
dear, is the most powerful spring of the 
mind, the source of its activity, and the 
foundation of all its improvements ; he who 
is without curiosity must languish in stupi- 
dity and ignorance ; the savage will make 
no progress towards the civilized man, till 
spurred on by curiosity. One of the most 
important parts of education is to awaken, 
invigorate and direct this principle. The 
youth in whom it is repressed, who is taught 
tamely to submit to prescription, to receive 
his principles from others, and form his 
opinions without examination, may creep 
torpally through life in a beaten track, or 
state of being but little removed from that 
of mere animal existence, but he will never 
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rise to eminence, or deserve well of his 
fellow beings. 


: “ Mary.—But, if curiosity deserve this 
high praise, how came it tu be stigmatized 
as a weakness ora vice? and why is it said 
to be the foible of woman? 

“ Mrs N.—Curiosity, ortheactive prin- 
ciple of the mind, is undoubtedly good ; but 
good things may be perverted and misap- 
plied : we must distinguish between a libe- 
ral and an impertinent curiosity. 

“ William-—And is female curiosity al- 
Ways impertinent, madam? I trust you will 
not pay so ill a compliment to your sex, or 
give to my sister so sensible a mortifica- 
tion. 

“ ATs. N.—Certainly it is not my in- 
tention: when female education has been 
properly attended to, a liberal, not an im- 
pertinent, curiosity will be the result, The 
flexibility of our frames, or organization, 
and consequent vivacity of our feeliags, 
render us active. This in itselfis an advan- 
taze, an excellence: but, unless the good 
sense of those on whom we are dependent 
affords the prop:r subjects cn which to ex- 

-ercise these ‘lively faculties, they may be 
wasted on frivolous or pernicious objects. 
Hence, as a rich soil is most productive of 
weeds, so the woman whose mind has been 
left uncultured, may, without real malice or 
vice, fall into impertinences both disgrace- 
ful and injurious. 

“ Mary.—Well then, my dear aunt, I 
shall not in future, be ashamed to own my- 
self curious 3 nor be mortified, unless I am 
convicted of having directed my curiosity 
to subjects improper for myself, or detri- 
mental to others. 

“ Mrs. N —You are perfectly right, 
and have justly defined and distinguished 
what I meant to inculcate. But this con- 
versation seems to have led us away from 
the purpose of your early visit to day. 

“ Mary —My curiosity has come of 
triumphant, at which [ am_ not a little 
proud ; but [ greatly fear, that my passion 
tor romantic stories will not obtain a verdict 
equally favourable. 

“ Mrs. N.—That, at present, must not 
be determined, as it might lead us too far 
fiém our purpose ; we will therefore re- 
serye it for future consideration,” 
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Art. V. Lettersin a Yourg Lady, inwhich the Duties and Character of Women are 
considered, chiefly with a Reference to prevailing Opinions. By Mrs. West, Au- 


thor of ** Letters toa Youxg Man,” &c. 


THE “ Letters to a Young Man,” 
the publication of which was ante-.. 
cedent to the commencement of 
our Review, were designed for the 
instruction an: admonition of a be- 
loved son of Mrs. West’s, and met 
With a most flattering reception 
from the public. Since that time, 
we find, she has aye repeatedly 
advised to make the character and 
duties ofher own sex the subject of 
a separate work; similar, and in 
some respects, supplementary to 
the former; yet still Prese erving 
those peculiar features which would 
render it more interesting and be- 
neficial to women. 

It was urged,” says Mrs. W. 
‘ that a popular author was in con- 
science bound to employ the (per- 
haps) transient period of public 
approbation in using her most 
strenuous endeavours to repay the 
favor of generous protection, hy 
endeavouring to give th at turn to 
the taste and morals of society, 
which would be most beneficial to 
its temporal and eternal intcrests. 
Phis solemn consideration, enferead 
by the dving injunctions of a much 
respected fricad, who, near the 
close of his valuable life, address- 
ed an awfil charge to the Author, 
that she should ¢ pursue the course 
in which she then trod, and let all 
her future works tend not only ; to 
moral, but religious editica: jon,” 
has determined her toconquer the ti- 
mid, or perhaps prudential inotives, 
which advised a time ly retreat frank 
the field of literature, before the 
sure indications of neglect should 
prevent her from doing” so with he 2: 
nour. 

Mrs. West has taken the field 
wilh a jast confidence in her own 
powers: and her grand object has 
bees, to combat against the too 
prevalent relaxation of our times 
in morals, wauners, and religio:s 


. 
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principles. So ably, and so plea- 
singly, has she carried on her war- 
fare against the two former, that we 
doubt the possibility of impugning 
her positions with effect. Her exa- 
mination of the doctrines of reli- 
gion, however, will be differently 
appreciated by her various readers. 

The style of her correspondence 
is confessedly diffuse ; but she keeps 
in view , throughout her work, the 
three points that we have mention- 
ed above. In the first letter, she 
indicates the evils which she wishes 
to protest against, and upon which 
she afterwards enlarges. 

First, the introduction of French 
principles in morals, especially 
with regard to the re-admission 
into res pectable society allowed to 
women of lost character, and the 
coquetish freedom and levi ity of de- 
portment, in — married women 
of the higher classes indulge them- 
selves. Ce What can more tend,” 
she asks, ‘* to debase the purity of 
vir tue, and to enfeebie the stability 
of principle, than to find, that a 

roterious courtezan retains all the 
distinctions due to unspotted chas- 
lity; nay, even to see her pointed 
out as a mlost engaging creature, 
with a trniy benevolent heart; while 
all retrospect of her flagitious con- 
duct is prevented by the observa- 
tion, that we have nothing to do 
with — private character? 
Can we wonder, that, since the 
aze ts become so liberal, profligacy 
should not feel the necessity of be- 
ing guarded in its transgressions ?” 
pSecond/y, the alarming increase 
of uxurv in every branch of ex- 
penditure, and the prevalent spirit 
of persons in middle Efe outraging 
equals, and coping with superiors, 
in splendour, dissipation, and ex~ 
travavance. 
ee Rar eanseatgead tae Mrs. , We es st) the ef- 
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degree generally diffused over the nation, 
ithas principally affected theintermediate 
orders. Successful adventure, professional 
skill, patient diligence, or laborious in- 
dustry, often bring a rapid increase of 
wealth to familbes that have not, ei:her 
by habit or education, been taught the 
proper use of it. The first blessing 
which fortune seems to offer to an ill- 
regulated or ill-informed mind is se!f-en- 
joyment, the second is distinction ; hence 
arise luxurious modes of living, and ab- 
surd exhibitions of grandeur. It would 
be well, if the consequences of these 
errors were limited to what inevitably 
follows extreme indulgence, I mean dis- 
vase and contempt; but the effects ave 
rarely confined to the faulty individual, 
The gains of successful adventure are 
soon lost by a reverse of fortune; the 
savings of diligence and industry cannot 
supply the waste of carelessness and in- 
doience; the profits of the professional 
man die with him, and nothing remains 
to his family but the hoard which fruga- 
lity reserved in the hour of prosperity. 
Yet if people so circumstanced will vie 
in expense with hereditary wealth, what 
must be the consequence ? what indeed, 
but that which we hourly see, in bank- 
ruptcies, suicides, helpless widows and 
destilute orphans, in every species of 
nefarious fraud, extortion, and swind- 
ling imposition; we must also add, that 
the ruin caused by this rage for luxury 
and show, is visible in the madness of 
gaming-houses, and in the licentious 
haunts of prostitution. 

“© Would to heaven our sex could be 
vindicated from the heavy censure that 
must fa!l upon those who, to purchase 
the eclat of a few years, not the happi- 
ness of an hour, involve themselves and 
families in destruction! An impartial 
review of living manners compels me 
to confess, that we are in this point often 
more culpable than our weakly indulgent 
partners. It is Eve who again intreats 
Adam to eat the forbidden fruit: he 
takes it, and is undone. Men in this 
rank of life have generally less ¢aste than 
women; they are amused by their bu- 
siness through the day, and at its weary 
close they would generally be contented 
with the relaxation which their own 
families afforded, if those families were 
social, domestic, cheerful, and desirous 
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to promote their amusement. But since 
the potent decree of fashion determined 
it to be unfit for ithe wife of a man in re- 
putable circumstances to employ herself 
in domesiic arrangements, or useful nee- 
dle-work, time has proved a severe bur- 
den to people who are destitute of incli- 
nation for literatuce. To relieve them- 
selves from a load, the weight of which 
they are too proud to acknowledge, they 
have felt obliged to mingle with what is 
called the world. Did any of these ad- 
venturous dames consider the heavy ser- 
vices which this association requires, did 
they fairly rate the fatigue, the perplex- 
ity, the slavery of being very genteel upon 
a lim‘ted scale, they would think it better 
to prefer a plain system of social comfort, 
even at the expense of that ridicule 
which, [lament to say, such a deviation 
from refinement would incur. Yet, 
when there is no house-keeper in the 
spice-room, nor butler at the sideboard, 
an elegant entertainment occasions more 
labour and perplexity to the mistress of 
the house, than she weuld undeizo by a 
regular performance of services highly 
beneficial and praiseworthy. © What 
anxiety is there that every part of the 
splendid repast should be properly ses 
lected, well dressel, and served in style! 
What care to keep the every-day garb of 
family economics out of sight, and to 
convince the guests that this is the usual 
style of living; though, if they credit 
the report, it must only confirm their 
suspicion that their hostess is actually 
insane. Waast blushing confusion do 
these demi-fashionists discover, if detect- 
ed in any employment that seems to in- 
dicate a litt!e remaining regard for pru- 
dence and @conomy ! What irregularity 
and inconvenience must the family ex- 
perience during the days immediately 
preceding the gala! what irritation of 
temper, what neglect of children, what 
disregard of religious and social offices! 
And jor what is all this sacrifice? to pro- 
cure the honour of being talked of ; for 
happiness, or even comfort, ave rarely 
expected at such entertainments, Not- 
withstanding all due preparation, some- 
thing goes wrong, eitier in tie dinner or 
the company. The face of the invitee 
displays mortification, instead of exulta- 
tion; and the tnvited dis ruise the sneer 
of ridicule under the fixed simper of af- 
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fected politeness. Nor let the giver of 
the feast complain of disappointment. 
She aimed not to please, but to dazzle ; 
not to gratify her guests by the cheerful 
hilarity of her table, but to announce her 
own superiority in taste or in expense. 
When the hospitable hostess spreads 
her plain but plentiful board for triend- 
ship and kindred, for those whom she 
loves or respects, those whom she seeks 
to oblige, or those to whom she wishes 
to acknowledge obligaticn, where va- 
nity and self are kept out of sight, and 
real generosity secks no higher praise 
than that of giving a sufficient and com- 
fortable repast with a pleasant welcome, 
a fastitidious observance of any acci- 
dental mistake, or trivial error, might 
be justly called iil-nature and ingrati- 
tude; but when ostentation summons her 
myrmidons to behold the triumph, let 
ridicule join the party, and proclaim the 
defeat. 
‘* But this insatiable monster, a rage 
for distinction, is not content with spoil- 
ing tle comforts of the cheerful regale ; 
luxury has invented a prodigious number 
of accommodations in the department of 
moveables; and the mistress of a tiny 
villa at Haekney, or a still more tiny 
drawing-room in Crutched Friars, only 
waits to know if her Grace has placed 
them in her baronial residence, to pro- 
nounce that they are comforts without 
which no soul can exist. Hence it be- 
comes an undertaking of no little skill, 
to conduct one’s person through an 
apartment twelve feet square, furnished 
in style by a lady of taste, without any 
injury to ourselves, or to the fauteuils, 
candelabras, consoletables, jardiniers, 
chitfoniers, &c. Should we, at enter- 
ing the apartment, escape the work- 
boxes, foot-stools, and cushions for 
Japdogs, our debut may still be cele- 
brated by the overthrow of half a dozen 
top-gallant screens, as many perfume 
jars, or even by the total demolition of 
a glass cabinet stuck {ull of stuffed mon- 
sters. By an inadvertent remove of our 
ehair backwards, we may thrust it 
through the paper frame of the book- 
; stand or the pyramidal flower-basket ; 
and our nearer approach to the fire jis 
barricadoed by nodding mandarines and 
branching lustres. It is well, if the 
height of the apartment permits us to 
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glide secure under the impending dan- 
ger of crystal lamps, chandeliers, and 
gilt bird-cages inhabited by screaming 
canaries. Anattempt to walk would be 
too presumptuous, amidst the opposition 
of a host of working-tables, sofas, rout 
chairs, andottomans. To return froma 
visit of this description without having 
committed or suffered any depredation, ts 
an event almost similar to the famous 
expedition of the Argonauts. The fair 
mistress, indeed, generally officiates as 
pilot; and by observing how she folds 
or unfurls her redundant train, and en- 
larges or contracts the waving of her 
plumes, one may practise the dilating 
or diminishing graces according to the 
most exact rules of geometrical pro- 
portion; happy if we can steal a mo- 
ment from the circumspection that our 
arduous situation requires, to admire the 
quautity of pretty things which are col- 
lected together, and inquire if they are 
really of any use, 

“ Dress is such an important subjeet 
towomen, that I must claim permission 
to refer to it frequently. Two chief 
ends seem to be pursued by those who 
imitate the great in this particular ; 
namely, that it should show their wealth, 
and proclaim their uselessness. When 
the cost of a gown excels the countess’s 
which it resembles in shape, the wearer 
feels animmense satisfaction, no matter 
though her dress be but a publication of 
her vulgar manners; elegance is, in her 
opinion, a saleable commodity ; she has 
the draper’s bill in her pocket (I hope 
with a receipt to it), and she knows 
that she is better dre-sed than her lady- 
ship by fifteen shillings a yard. It 
may, however, happen, that deficiency 
in cash or credit may limit the taste of 
the fashionist to the meer vamping up 
and remodclling her,old wardrobe; but, 
as an exact copy would argue a very lit- 
tle soul, it now becomes necessary to ¢a- 
ricature the mode, and to exhibit in ful! 
extravagance that which, when really 
modified by taste aud worn with pros 
priety, was gracctul and becoming. 
Hither way the wearer announces her 
intention of not being mistaken for the 
drudge of patient utility. “The flow of 
her drapery, the slight texture of her 
attire, the tasteiul arrangement of her 


tresses, and the studious!y imconves 
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nient situation of her ornaments, pro- 
claim an airy sylph, a Grecian nymph, 
a ‘ mincing mammet,’ or, to speak in 
her own language, a very fine lady: 
they cannot possibly denote the indus- 
trious housewife, or the help-mate of 
man. 

“ The pursuits of this lusus nature, 
this creature formed to feed on the 
toils of industry, consist of laborious 
idleness. As, after all her exertions, 
her situation in life does not allow of 
her being genteel in every thing, par- 
simonious ceconomy and heedless ex- 
pense take their turn. To be as smart, 
not as her equals, but as her superiors, 
it becomes necessary that she should 
excel in contrivance; I do not mean 
in that prudent forethought, which 
enables a good wife to proportion the 
family expenditure by the regular or- 
der of necessities, comfofts, conve- 
niences, and superfluities: this gra- 
dation must be reversed, and super- 
fluities take the lead. French wines 
may be introduced on great occasions, 
by a daily retrenchment of small beer ; 
and wax-lights may be had for routs, 
by limiting the number of kitchen 
candles. If her husband and chiidren 
dine on hashed mutton, she can pro- 
vide ices in the evening; and by leav- 
ing their bed-chambers —comfortless 
and inconvenient, she can afford more 
drapery for the drawing-room. Even 
white morning dresses will not be so 
very expensive, provided you are ex- 
pert in haggling with the washer-wo- 
man, and do not dislike being dirty 
when you are invisible; and if you 
know cheap shops, and the art of ariv- 
ing bargains, you may even save mo- 
ney by making useless purchases.” 

Again: 


“* To descend a little from the line of 
society that we have been considering : 
1 have often contemplated the good city 
pair, who set out for their box in the 
country on Saturday night, and return 
time enough to open shop on Monday 
morning. We rustics might suppose, 
that alter the fatigue of six days, they 
would look forwar:t to the sabbatical rest 
with extacy; and that their purpose for 
going into the country was to enjoy the 
heavenly blessings oi reflection and de- 
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votion in retirement. Quite the re- 
verse ; their intention is to have a party 
of friends. The travelling vehicle is 
laden with provisions ; and though the 
mistress of the ‘ snug retreat? arvives at it 
late and weary, she must unpack her 
plate, dust her china, and arrange her 
dessert that evening. A little indulgence 
next morning would be excusable, pro- 
vided the family were in readiness to 
perform the appropriate duties of the 
sabbath; but, unhappily, there is a mul- 
tiplicity of reasons to prevent this observ- 
ance. The church is a long way off; it 
is cold and damp; the pew is in an ob- 
scure corner; the weather is suspicious, 
and a shower would destroy the patent 
net manile; or perhaps (which is a still 
more insurmountable difficulty) the pa- 
tent net mantle was left in London. The 
kitchen too now begins to give © dread- 
ful note of preparation ;’ not from ‘ ar- 
mourers accomplishing the knights,’ but 
from the shop-maid’s chopping force- 
meat, the apprentice’s cleaning knives, 
and the journeyman’s receiving a practi- 
cal lesson in the art of waiting at table. 
For, do not suppose that the entertain- 
ment is to be merely comfortable and so- 
cial. No; itis to be a display, a set 
out, and as much intended to elevate 
and surprise as a Grosvenor-square gala, 
Certainly it is fortunate, that the legisla- 
ture still prohibits opening shop of a Sun- 
day ; as, but for this remission of worldly 
toil, many people would be obliged to 
leave the garden of taste quite unculti- 
vated. The company at length arrive ; 
they admire the furniture, praise the 
garden, and declare their intention of 
coming very often ; for it is so delightful to 
be out of the smoke of London. Dinner 
is now served; and then £ they eai, 
they drink,’ but probably not ‘in com- 
munion sweet ;* nor do they ‘ quafim- 
mortality and joy,’ because they neglect 
to visit the fount where those blessings 
are dispensed. Surely, if it were not for 
being a Zittle in the fashion, a quiet do- 
mestic relizious Sunday tvou'd be quite 
as comfortable. But 1 betray my igno- 
rance in using this term: comfort is ab- 
jured by all who enlist in the ranks of 
vanity ; and as, among the high ton, the 
eclat of the féte depends upon the vio- 
lence of the squeeze ; so, among second 
ton, the prodigiousness of the preceding 
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fuss determines the pleasure that your 
Visitors are to give you. One morning’s 
trouble wouid be enough for a common- 
councilman’s wife; but who would mind 
being perplexed in the extreme for a 
whole week, provided one could say 
that we gave a dinner to Alderman Mar- 
rowfat and al his family.” 


Thirdly, the general taste for read- 
ing, whether directed to works of 
mere amusement, to general and sci- 
entific knowledge,or to religious and 
abtract research: a fruitful source 
of mischicf, according to our au- 
thor, and productive of the follow- 
ing alternatives or varieties of ill. 
It subjects a young woman of an 
enquiring disposition, to the chance 
of learning, even from elementary 
books of science, the doctrine of 
human perfectibility ; a belief that 
as vice and evil bave not proceeded 
from the original sin of Adam, but 
from ‘* wretched systems of worldly 
policy, ill-eonccived laws, and il- 
liberal restraints,” so they may be 
removed, without the assistance of 
grace, and the intervention of a 
mediator: she may also imbibe a 
system of morals not derived from 
the gospel. It exposes a more 
common character, who reads enly 
plays, novels, and poetry, to be 
tainted by German morality, po- 
etical democracy, and the passion- 
ate and romantic absurdities of or- 
dinary novel-writers. Finally, it 
puts a religiously disposed woman 
in extreme hazard of having her 
faith perverted by rationalists on 
the one hand, or by Calvinists on 
the other: in either case, the un- 
happy convert must imbibe noxious 
errors, become a rebel to her law- 
tul pastor, and lose ** the light of 
that guiding star which would best 
direct her steps,” ‘* the assistance 
of a pure and holy religion.” 

Having thus set up her warning 
posts, our author proceeds to a 
wider survey of the ground in a let- 
ter * On the orginal Destination 
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of Women.” She does not how- 
ever propose to waste her time or 
her reader’s in any deep discussions, 
physical or metaphysical: indeed 
she hates metaphysics, and cannot 
see what they are good for, but to 
puzzle and mislead: she also re- 
frains from any minute enquiry 
into the state of the sex in distant 
times or countries : she nakes, how- 
ever, the following remarks: 

«* The rude descendants of those wan- 
dering tribes, whom the miraculous in- 
terposition of the offended Deity at Ba- 
bel dispersed through the distant quar- 
ters of the globe, amidst the degradation 
of mutual ignorance and mutual priva- 
tion, have uniformly retained that supe- 
riority of the male species which it re- 
ceived at the creation, and which pre- 
vailed during the primeval state of the 
world. It is impossible to account for 
the universal subjugation of women 
among savages onthe ground of their 
mental imbecility, or bodily disadvan- 
tages ; for it is a well-known fact, that 
exertion invigorates both the intellectual 
and corporeal faculties; and as these 
wretched victims of male tyranny exe- 
cute the tasks of intense and continual 
labour, while their more indolent lords 
engross all the sensual indulgencies 
which a state of barbarism affords, the 
general laws of even-handed Providence 
must repay their hard services with more 
athletic vigour and acute intelligence. 
In consequence, travellers remark, that 
the women belonging to the wandering 
tribes of barbarians, whenever the re- 
straints of jealousy have permitted them 
to hold intercourse with strangers, have 
generally displayed more quickness and 
reflection tian the males, as well as a 
superior share of those virtues of compas- 
sion and benevolence, which are the sure 
indications that the mind has expanded 
beyond the merely selfish pursuits of 
animal life. This observation has little 
reference to our present inquiry; but 
every incidental remark that corroborates 
the testimony of holy writ, is conducive 
to the design of this correspondence.” 


With all due respect for the pi- 
ous intentions of our author, we 
may Just remark, that as ‘* eyen- 
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handed Providence” has in no 
country divided the great ‘work of 
bringing forth and rearing children, 
which she elsewhere allows to be 
the principal impediment to wo- 
men’s engaging in enterprizes of 
fatigue and danger; as, moreover, 
savages, though indolent, are not 
effen inate; it is not probable, that 
the much-enduring squaw, or the 
half-famished female of Australasia, 
would mect with better success in 
rebellion against her lord and mas- 
ter, than usually crowns the siurdy 
wife of an Irish labourer, or the ro- 
bust and eloquent fir one of Bil 
lingsgate. 

In the delineation of female du- 
ties and character which succeeds, 
there is little to observe upon in 
any way. Mrs. West makes no high 
claims for her sex ; on the contrary, 
she paints them as very women : she 
utterly scout: the idea of their as- 
suming any thing like an equality 
with man, and objects, perhaps 
with reason, to their interfering in 
any of his employments: to make 

ood common domestic characiers, 
appears to be the height of her 
ambition. 

Her remarks on the corruptions of 
the higher classes are poignant and 
severe. Some, we know, have 
called in question the humility and 
the prudence of an author, confes4 
sedly writing from the bosom of 


domestic seclusion, passing sen- 
tence on the manners of all clas- 
ses, stigmatizing prevailing cus 
toms, and boldiy declaring their 
tendency and consequences. We 


are convinced, however, from irs. 
W's former writings, that she has 
not always led a '‘sceluded life ; 
they display sufficient knowledge of 
the world to justify her claims as a 
censor ; we think with her, that the 
*‘ abuses of the times” require some- 
thing more than lenitive correc- 
tives; and we do not charge a 
skilful surgeon with cruelty, be. 
cause lie uses the probe. 


LETTERS. 293 

The letter ‘‘ on Religious Know- 
ledge, and the peculiar notion of 
Calvin,” is one of those to which 
we ailuded, when we said, that Mrs. 
West’s examination of the doctrines 
of religion would be differently ap- 
preciated by various readers, Our 
author is a dutiful daughter of the 
Church Estab! shment; and in her 
censure of the too prevalent nezlect 
of religious duties, we cordially co- 
incide; but it may be doubted, 
whether, in her zea! (pious and sin- 
cere we fitmly believe it) to advo- 
cate its cause and claims, she do 
not too highly and too indiscrimi- 
nately denounce every dissenter 
from its most minute tenet. 

Let it be remembered, that the 
church is divided against herself: 
the Calvinists jand our author con- 
siders all methodists as such) loudly 
ani boldly affirm, that her articles 
favor their dogmas. that they are 
her true children; and if the first 
reformers were exonerated from the 
sin of schism by the corraptions of 
the Romish church, with what dan- 
gerous plausibility may these ri- 
gourists plead a similar apology! 
How is our amiable pupil to decide 
on which party the blame lies? 
She is by no means to be exercised 
in controversy; for in that case she 
must hear arguments on both sides, 
and Mrs. West has an equal dislike 
with Mrs. Hannah More to ** petti- 
coated polemics ;” she must there- 
fore bow to authority, but to whose? 
That of our Doctoress unquestion- 
ably, who pronounces, something 
in the tone of a Pope and council, 
that calvinisim is in iiself error; that 
it leads to schism, insubordination, 
and contention; and that its doc- 
trines are shocking, blaspliemeus, 
unchristian. In supp. ri of her de- 
cision, she quotes a long passage 
from the learned pen of Dr. Kip- 
ling, which is intended to set the 
question at rest for ever. This may 
pass with young ladies; but the 
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question has .xot been set at rest; 
and we could imagine that the reve- 
rend disputants themselves might 
unite in enquiring withsome warmth 
of this * obse ure and partially-in- 
formed woman,” as she calls herself, 

** who made thee a judge or a ruler 
over us?” The lady, however, 
proceeds most earnestly to call upon 
the methodiststo give over tr oubling 
the church with vexatious dis spates, 
and join in promoting that happy 
unity of faith, and universal spread 
of the gospel, which will at length 
be brought about, though not * ‘till 
Missions are no longer founded in 
schism, nor children ta ught that a 
diversity of opinions in religion is 
well pleasing to God.” 

Mrs. West elsewhere expresses 
her indignation at the assertion, 
that ** men were made to differ 
about these things’—but as a mat- 
ier of fact we do not see how this 
can well be denied; and in point of 
opinion, Mrs. West allows, upon 
the authority of the articles, that 
the visible church ** is scattered 
over all the christian world,” and 
that ** various modcs of worship, 
and particular tenets, belong to its 
Gisjolnted parts ;’ a wnt who sh tl] be 
so bold as to deciare which, or whe- 

ther any of these diversities are dis- 
pleasing tothe Creator ?—even sup- 
posing that they are all to be done 
away in the end, is it for man to 
pronounce which model is to be fi- 
nally established? In the mean 
time, can any thing be more incon- 
sistent, than to nourish an idea that 
God must disapprave the worship 
while he accepts the worshipper— 


THE Egyptians taught reading 
and writing by assembling chik tren 
on the strand of the Nile, and 
desiring them to trace on the 
smooth beach the successive letters 
of the alphabet. The obctisks are 
some antiquaries suppased to be 


Art. VI. 4 Syste m of Educatia: 


or more narrow, than to clicrish a 
dislike of sects which the churc!: 
has neither the power to punish nor 
the zeal to proselyte—or more dan- 
gcrous, than to teach, in this free 
country, where the tabernacle con- 
fronts the cathedral, and the meet- 
ing-house rises beside the syna- 
gogue, that the diversity which our 
jaw permits, our God abhors ? 
With the high respect that we 
really entertain “for the talents of 
this lady, when employed on sub- 


jects that come preperly within 


their scope, we cannot but feel 
pleasure in sceing her descend 
from her poleiical Pehair, to speak 
again of female duties and em ploy - 
ments. Onthese, her remarks are 
generally shrewd and sensible, and 
not unfrequently new. On educa- 
tion, and the duties of mothers, she 
writes with great force and intelli- 
gence, and pleads very wisely 
against the over-solicitous atten- 
tion now frequently paid to chil- 
dren, on the ground of its tendency 
to make them conceited and selt- 
ish. 

On the whole, we consider these 
letters as indicating great powers of 
thought, and force of expression 5 
and, with the sole exception (as “whe 
fore observed) of her polemic dis- 
cussions, which we do think mis- 
placed, we are convinced, that they 
will add greatly to the well- earned 
reputation of Mrs. West. 

‘The work is dedicated (by per- 
mission) to the Queen ; and, during 
the printing of this volume of our 
Review, has passed through three 
editions. 
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tre show-boards, to which the 
se hoolmaster pointed for his models 
of catigraphy. This cotemporary 
iustruction in the connected arts of 
reading and writing was also prac- 
tised in Hindgstan, where chiidren 
are drilled with the regularity of au 
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army to pronounce and describe at 
once the letters. 

Tennant, in his Indian Recrea- 
tions, depicts this antique method 
of instruction; and says, that by 
means of it a larger proportion of 
the people of Hindostan are regu- 
larly taught to read and write than 
in Great Britain. Dr. Bell, a late 
superintendant and director of the 
male asylum at Madras, is thought 
to have suggested the introduction 
of this method of tuition into Fng- 
land: where it was first realized by 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster. Pestalozzi, 
in Switzerland, has long exercised 
it on the continent with encourag~ 
ing success. 

Reading, writing, and cyphering, 
cannot be too extensively taught. 
Mr. Lancaster, with pure and sim- 
ple benevolence, undertakes to dif- 
fuse these great benefits to all de- 
scriptions of sects and opinions. 
He intermeddles not with the do- 
mestic religion of his pupils. The 
Westminster imitators of his virtue 
do not rival it. With the usual im- 
pertinence of religious zeal, and 
with a paltrier narrowness of spirit 
than any other sect would own, 
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they have made a provision that re- 
ligious exercises, (p. 40), in strict 
unison with the estublished church 
shall be performed im the schoot 
every day; and that the chidren 
(p. 41) are taught in the church 
eatechism. Hence the children of 
Catholics, Methodists, Jews, Calvi- 
nists, Unitarians, Baptists, and of 
others whose parents are scrupulous 
about the opinions of their offspring, 
will be defrauded of the benefit of 
charitable instruction, by the super- 
stitious jealousy of these ecclesias- 
tic meddlers. Of a piece with such 
feelings is the negligent, the un- 
gratefully negligent notice of Mr. 
Lancaster (at p. 35), to whom, much 
more Obviously than to Dr. Bell, a 
public statue is due. 

The plan of instruction is well 
known from the work ot Mr. Lan- 
caster, which was commented at 
large in our last volume, p. 732. 
Well would it be, if every consider- 
able city of the empire were to real- 
ize a school on his own original plan, 
uncontaminated by the petty exclu- 
sive encroaching spirit of any sect, 
even the established. 


Art. VII. The Friend of Youth; or, Candid Advice to Parents and Guardians on 
the Choice of such Trades, Professions, and Employments, as may be the best suited 
to the Taste and Genius of their respective Children and Wards. \2mo. pp. 419. 


THIS book, though composed 
with some amenity, and compiled 
with some research, rather aspires to 
the advantage of becoming exten- 
tensively useful, than to the praise 
of being elegantly or learnedly writ- 
ten. Something occurs relative to 
the historical antiquities of the seve- 
ral forms of business: but the chief 
object of the writer is to enumerate 
the various trades and professions 
most usual in our stage of social pro- 
gress, with a view to their profitable- 
ness. He endeavours to indicate the 
probable expence of acquiring, and 
the probable recompence of exer- 


cising them: and thus he has con- 
structed, as it were, a map of the 
more prominent divisions of human 
occupation, in which he attempts to 
appreciate their relative value, in or~ 
der to facilitate for the young a 
choice of that method of subsistence 
most commensurate with their taste 
and talents with their. means and 
rank. The LXVth aviicle may serve 
as a specimen. 

“ WERE we to view this part of our 
subject in a moral or medical light, we cer- 
tainly could not speak very favorably of 
those who make it their business to convert 
~~ malt liquor into an inflammatory 
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and intoxicating spirit, alike injurious to 
the body and mind. But a politician might 
arcue, on the other hand, that the bad ef- 
fects of spirits are owing to their abuse ; 
that the principal consumers of them are 
poor laborious people, who want some cheap 
cordial to chear them in the midst of their 
hard toils and frequent exposure to pinch- 
ing cold; that agriculture is encouraged 
by the demand of a part of its produce for 
this purpose; that government derives a 
very considerable revenue from our home 
distilleries ; and that the suppression of 
these would only tend to encourage the 
use of more pernicious foreign liquors. 

“ We pass over many other arguments 
on both sides of the question, as it is our 
more immediate business to consider this 
matter in a commercial point of view only. 
We must therefore observe, that distilling 
spirituous liquors is a very profitable busi- 
ness, even when fairly and honestly carried 
on, without any fraud on the revenue, or 
any intentional injury to the public by the 
use of baneful ingredients. ‘Though dis- 
tillers form one of the London companies 
incorporated by Cuarces I. yet it seldom 
happens ' that apprentices are put to this pro- 
fession either in town or country. A know- 
ledge of it is generally acquired in the 
course of subordinate agency, or by pur- 
chasing 2 share in the business. It requires 
a large property of several thousands to 
carry it on to any great extent; and few 
parents, whose resources are equal to such 
an undertaking, ever think of training up 
their sons with a view to it. Young men 
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in humbler circumstances may, however, 
meet with some lucrative employments in a 
large distillery, as well as in a brewery; 
but the chief managers in both, the out- 
door and in-door clerks, and many others 
even in the lower departments of the busi- 
Mess, are in great danger of acquiring 
drunken habits, unless they have firmness 
to resist frequent temptation. We seldom 
meet with a distiller, or with any of his 
principal servants, who, at the age of fifty, 
is not evidently the victim of frequent ex- 
cesses, so sure to produce nervous affec- 
tions, the gout, the scurvy, or some other 
chronic disease.” 

There are useless articles in this 
work, suchas that of girdler, which 
is no longer a separate trade. There 
are some omissions, as that of frip- 
perer ; adealer in old clothes is a 
common employment. There are 
redundant passages ; thus the arti- 
cles appraiser, auctioneer, and bro- 
ker, ail contain some common mat- 
ter. We helieve the term broker, 
for. a furniture broker, is gradually 
disused, and that the term dumberer 
is introducing itself in the stead. 
Broker is become a nobler dasigna- 
tion than formerly, and is now affect- 
ed to agents of exchange. There 
are defective passages; thus, under 
the article book-binder, something is 
said of the profession of book maker, 
but not enough. 


Art. VIII. The History of Scotland, related in Familiar Conversations by a Father 
to his Children, Sc. By Exvizasetu Hewme. 2vols. 12mo. 


A very dry and meagre narrative, 
which we should imagine can have 


but little to interest the mind of a 
child. 


Art. 1X. The History of England from the Earliest Records to the Peace of Amiens, 


fn a Series of Letters to a Young Lady at School. 


yols. 12mo. 


IT does not appear to us that 
such a book as this was very much 
wanted. We have already several 
histories of England, written for the 
use of children. The present is 
fuller than any other that we are ac- 
quainted with, but this is, perhaps, 
a circumstance of questionable ad- 
yantage. Children, whose attcn- 


By Cwarrorre Smitu. 3 


tion would not flag in the perusal 
of these volumes, may employ them- 
selves better in reading our estab- 
lished historians. That the narrative 
is brought down to the peace of 
Amiens is a recommendatory consi- 
deration. The work is. compiled 
with care, and very respectably writ 
ten. 
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Art. X. A Tour through Asia Minor and the Greek Islands, with an Account of 
the Inhabitants, Natural Prodi«tions, and Curiosities. For the Instruction and 
Amusement of Youth. By C.Wikinson. 


THIS little book is written appa- 
rently on the model of Mrs. Priscil- 
la Wakefield’s ** Juvenile Travel- 
ler,” and ‘* Family Tour.” The 
inethod adopted of supposing young 
persons to write an account. of their 
travels to relations and friends is a 
very agreeable one. We have found, 

rom experience, that children take 


a greater interest in letters supposed 
to be written by those of their own 
age, than in descriptions of the 
same objects where this innocent 
delusion has not been adopted. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s compilation will be an 
useful addition to the juvenile li- 
brary. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BIOGRAPHY. 








IOGRAPHY is a kind of writing, perhaps more generally interest- 

ing than any other, and of which many admirable specimens have of 
Jate been added to the permanent stores of British Literature. Nor will 
the last year yield to any of the preceding, in the number or value of its 
productions of this class. Mr. Hayley has published an appendix to his 
life of Cowper, which brings that interesting work to a termination. The 
late Dr. Warton has found a partial biographer in Mr. Wooll. The enter- 
taining autobiography of Count de Hordt has been rendered accessible to 
those English readers who are not particularly shocked by grammatical 
inaccuracies. The life of Dermody by Mr. Raymond, is a work of high 
character, and exhibits the interesting, though melancholy spectacle, of 
the ruin of genius by the most debasing profligacy, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the most delicate, the most liberal, the most unwearied pa- 
tronage. The Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson by his wife, long preserved 
in manuscript, have been at length presented to the public, and will 
doubtless be allowed a distinguished place among our English classics. 
Lord Holland, by his Life of Lope de Vega, has deserved well both of 
Spanish and English literature ; and Mr. Duppa’s Life of Michael Angelo 
is highly creditable to his reputation, both as an artist and writer. Sir 
W. Forbes’s Life of Dr. Beattie, with a few other works of inferior value 
compleat our catalogue. 


Art. 1. Biographical Memoirs of the late Dr. Joseph Warton, D. D. hy the Rev. J. 
Woou., 4. M. 4to. 








OF late years every man in any 
way remarkable either for his learn- 
ing, his piety, his valour, or even 
his vices, has found a biographer. 
The Evangelical Magazine celc- 
brates the memory of those who 
have said the greatest number of 
prayers in the course of their lives, 
or contributed most liberally to the 
support of serious ministers: book- 
seliers, public lecturers, — pick- 
pockets, and poets, become auto- 


biographers ; and the moment any 
great public character breathes his 
Jast, innumerable advertisements 
announce the publication of his life 
by different authors, all of whom 
derive their information from the 
most autrentic sources. It is sur- 
prising that Warton should have 
escaped so long, and that these gen- 
tlemen who are always on the look- 
out for a literary job, should have 
Jost so favourable an opportunity 
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ef manufacturing abook. We are 
far from meaning to insinuate that 
Dr. Warton’s life is an unfit subject 
for publication; on the contrary, we 
think him quite entitled to the honour 
of a separate biography. Of the 
volume which Mr. Wooll has given 
to the public, a very small portion is 
devoted to the private history of Dr. 
Warton ; the greater part consists 
of a selection from his poetical 
works and letters of distinguished 
persons, and left by him for publi- 
cation. The author very properly 
deprecates that mischievous habit 
which has of late prevailed of pub- 
lishing letters of a confidential na- 
ture. This vclume contains the 
correspondence of several of the 
most eminent men of their age, 
with Dr. Warton and his brother, 
the historian of English Poetry ; 
but many letters which relate to 
mere family affairs, although (says 
Mr. Wooll) they would do honour 
to the heart of the writer, are sup- 
pressed. It is probable that consi- 
derations, equally just, have pre- 
vented the publication of any post- 
humous poems or essays which 
might have been found among the 
papers of Dr. Warton. It does 
not follow, because a man in the 
course of his life has produced 
works of sterling merit, that every 
juvenile performance or hasty sketch 
is therefore interesting. it is the 
height of injustice to ransack the 
port-folios of the dead, and injure 
their reputations by exposing those 
things which they themselves per- 
haps deemed unworthy even of re- 
visal, and which assuredly in their 
then state would never have met the 
public eye with the author’s consent. 
There are indeed some men of such 
preeminent talent, that we are cu- 
tious about their every thought and 
action. The fragments of a work 
of Milton could never be uninterest- 
ing, and the desultory speculations 
et.a Newton might lead to some im- 
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portant discovery: but Miltons and 
Newtons are rare productions. 

We may lay it down as a general 
rule thet the posthumous works of 
any author will be found inferior to 
those printed during his life. Excep- 
tions Will of course occur to this as 
to every other general rule : some 
men during their lives prepare 
works for after publication, and a 
man may die when he has nearly 
completed some great undertaking ; 
but most commonly on the death 
of any literary character all his 
loose papers are collected: unfi- 
nished, and uncorrected, they are 
sent to the press, and the profit 
arising from their sale is considered 
a pore compensation for any 
injury which the reputation of the 
deceased may suffer. In the present 
work this system has not been adopt- 
ed. Almost all the letters now 
printed are interesting, and in the 
selection from the poetical works of 
Dr. Warton, there is nothing which 
had not before appeared. 

The memoirs of a man,who passed 
the greater part of his life as master 
of a school, must ,necessarily be 
destitute of amusing incidents of 
stimulating adventures. The inti- 
macy which subsisted between Dr. 
Warton and the most eminent men 
of his day, may be considered as the 
ouly circumstance which rendered 
the detail of his occupations more 
amusing than that of the genera- 
lity of preceptors. He was born in 
the year 1722, his father, professor 
of poetry at Oxford, superintended 
his education till the fourteenth 
year of his age, when we was sent 
to Winchester on the foundation, 
where he remained till he was old 
enough to be sent to an University. 
During his residence at Oriel Col- 
lege he distinguished himself by 
his poetical etfusions. The Enthu- 
siast, or Lover of Nature, a poem, 
composed by Warton, while at Ox- 
ford, when considered as the wogk 
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of so young a man, is certainly a 
production of extraordinary merit, 
and would lead us to anticipate for 
its author a higher poetical rank 
than he ever attained. Thefollow- 
ing sketch laid out by him as a 
subject for verse at the age of 18, 
when the intimacy which subsisted 
between Warton and Collins is 
considered, may be regarded as the 
origin of the Ode to the Passions. 


** THE Subjects of Reason having 
lately rebelled against him, he summons 
them to his court, that they may pay 
their obedience to him; whilst he sits 
on his throne, attended by the Virtues 
his handmaids. The first who made 
her appearance was Fear, with Supersti- 
tion, a pale-faced, trembling virgin, who 
came from Gallia, and was ever present 
at earthquakes, fires, sieges, storms, and 
shuddered at every thing she saw. Not 
so Anger, whose harbinger was Cruelty, 
with dishevelled hair ; and whose cha- 
rioteer, Revenge, drove wheels reeking 
with blood. He himself stood upright, 
brandishing a sword, and bearing a shield 
on which was engraven Achilles drag- 
ging the carcass of Hector, with Priam 
and Andromache lamenting on_ the 
walls ; round his girdle he tied the head 
of an enemy just slaughtered, and his 
chariot drawn by tigers. Next came 
Joy, chanting a song, crowned with vine 
leaves, waving a rod in his hand, at 
whose touch every thing smiled ; he was 
attended by Mirth and Pleasure, two 
nymphs more light than Napzans: he 
was the institutor of feasts and dances 
amongst shepherds, at a vintage, at mar- 
riages and triumphs. Thencame Sorrow, 
with a dead babe in her arms :—she was 
often seen in charnels and by graves, 
listening to knells, or walking in the 
dead of night, and lamenting aloud ; 
nor was she absent from dungeons and 
galley slaves. After her Courage, a 

young man riding a lion, that chafed with 
indignation, yet was forced to  sub- 
submit—not a fiercer roars in’ Egypt 
whilst the pyramids reecho to his voice : 
naked, like an Englishman, Llowing an 
horn, he was seen to atrend Regulus to 
Carthage, Henry the Fitth to Agincourt, 
Moluc, Charles of Sweden, Khouli 
Khan, &c. he led Cowardice chained, who 
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shuddered violently whenever he leard 
the horn, and would fain run away— 
so the beasts run when they hear the 
rattle-snake. Next came mulation, 
with harp and sword: he followed a 
phantom of Fame, that he might snatch 
the crown she wore: be was accompa- 
nied by a beautiful Amazon, called Hope, 
who with one hand pointed to the hea- 
vens, and in the other held an optic 
which beautified and magnified every 
object to which it was directed. Pity 
led her old father Despair, who tore his 
grey locks, and could scarce move along 
for extreme misery; she nursed him 
with her own milk, and supported his 
steps, whilst bats and owls flew round 
his head. She frequents fields of battle, 
protects the slain, and stanches their 
wounds with her veil and hair. Next 
came Love, supported on each side by 
Friendship and Truth, but not blind, as 
the poets feign. Behind came his ene- 
mizs, Jealousy, who nursed a vulture to 
feed on hisown heart. Hatred also, and 
Doubt shaking a dart behind Love, who, 
on his turning round, immediaiely va- 
nish’d. Hoxour, twin’d round about 
with a snake, like Laocoon. Then Aim- 
bition in a chariot of gold, and white 
horses, whose trappings were adorned 
with jewels, led by Esteem and Flattery. 
Envy viewed him passing, and repined 
like a pard with a dart in his side. Con- 
tempt, too, like a satyr, beheld, and 
pointed with his finger: but he too often 
reviled Heaven, whence plagues, pes- 
tilences, wars, and famines. When 
these were all mef, Reason (sitting 
grander than Solomon), on whom the 
man Justice, and the woman Temperance 
attended, thus addressed them.” 


In 1744, Warton took his Ba- 
chelor’s degree and was ordained ; 
for some time he officiated at his 
father’s curacy, and at the age of 
26 having received a living from the 
Duke of Bolton, he married Miss 
Dainan, a lady to whom he had 
been long attached. <A short time 
before his marriage he published a 
volume of odes. Collins and the 
two Wartons, according to Mr. 
Wooll, made up a volume of poems 
between them soon after. As how- 
ever no one has ever seen this work, 
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and as the only evidence for its ex- 
istence is a letter of Joseph War- 
ton’s to his brother, which says, the 
poems were not to be printed unless 
ten guineas could be procured for 
them, we are inclined to think the 
money was not forthcoming, and 
that this partnership volume never 
made its appearance. 


** These odes, or a part of them, I con- 
jecture to have been likewise published 
together with some pieces of Collins and 
his brother ; but the volume, after a di- 
ligent search, I have not been able to 
discover. This is suggesied by the fol- 
lowing letter: 

* Dear Tom, 

‘You will wonder to see my name 
in an advertisement next week, so I 
thought I would apprize you of it. The 
case was this. Collins met me in Surrey, 
at Guildford Races, when I wrote out 
for him my Odes, and he likewise com- 
municated some of his to me: and being 
both in very high spirits we took courage, 
resolved to join our forces, and to pub- 
lish them immediately. I flatter myself 
that I shall lose no honour by this pub- 
lication, because I believe these Odes, 
as they now stand, are infinitely the best 
things I ever wrote. You will see a 
very pretty one of Collins’s, on the death 
of Colonel Ross before Tournay. It is 
addressed toa lady who was Ross’s inti- 
mate acquaintance, and who by the way 
is Miss Bett Goddard. Collins is not to 
publish the Odes unless he gets ten gui- 
neas for them. 

‘ [returned from Milford last night, 
where I left Collins. with my mother 
and sister, and he sets out to-day for 
London. I must now tell you, that I 
have sent him your imitation of Horace’s 
Bandusian Fountain, to be printed 
amongst ours, which youshall own or not 
as you shall think proper. I would net 
have done this without your consent, but 
because I think it very poetically and 
correctly done, and will get you honour. 


* You will let me kaow what the Ox- 
ford critics say. 


Adieu, dear Tom. 
I am your most affectionate brother, 


J. Warton.’ 
** Without a date of time or place,” 


$0! 


In 1751 Warton accompanied the 
Duke of Bolton to the South of 
France: he does not seem to have 
been much pleased with his jour- 
ney, ignorant of the language of 
the people among whom he tra- 
velled, he found Latin a bad sub- 
stitute even among the monks with 
whom he attempted to converse. 
Anxious to return to his family, dis- 
appointed in his hope-of visiting 
lialy, and probably disgusted with 
his situation, he quitted his patron 
sooner than he had intended, and 
returned to England. On his re- 
turn to his own country, Warton 
dedicated the whole of his time to 
an edition of Virgil in Latin and 
English. The Georgics and Ec- 
logues he translated himself, and 
gave Pitt’s version of the neid. 
‘That 2 man who certainly was not 
destitute of poetical taste, should 
have preferred Pitt to Dryden is 
surprising. Undoubtedly the mis- 
takes of the latter are numerous, 
and some of them unaccountab] 
gross, but on the other hand he 
leads the reader by the vigour and 
harmony of his versification, while 
Pitt suffers the attention to flag, so 
that his very beauties are passed 
over in the , Breve of a cold and 
listless perusal. 

In a poetical version fidelity will 
not compensate for dullness; the 
sense may be preserved, and the 
spirit lost. As Johnson well says of 
these translations “ Pitt pleases. 
the critics, and Dryden the people, 
Pitt is quoted, and Dryden read.” 
Soon after the publication of his 
Virgil, Warton became a contri- 
butor to the Adventurer, to which 
he sent several essays and an orien- 
tal tale entitled Bozaldab. In 1754 
he was instituted to the living of 
Tamworth, and soonafter was elect- 
ed second master of Winchester 
School, The laborioys duty of 
teaching did not deter him from 
the prosecution of his literary pur- 
sifits, s2on afrer entering upon bis 
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new situation, he published his es- 
say on the liteand writings of Pope. 
This essay, at the time It first ap- 
peared, excited a great degree of 
attention; many pamphlets now 
forgotten, were published, some se- 
verely attacking, others defending 
its author. To estimate the rank 
which Pope should hold among the 
Poets, isthe express object of the 
critique. Much sound sense and 
correct feeling of the beautiful in 
poetry is apparent throughout the 
whole of this performance, but 
there appears to have been a con- 
stant struggle in the author’s mind 
between his own individual opinion 
and his regard for the high reputa- 
tion which Pope at that time enjoy- 
ed. This has led him into incon- 
sistencies, for if we consult the 
different publications of Warton in 
which Pope is mentioned, we. shall 
find it impossible to reconcile the 
many discoydant passages. If in- 
el (as is said in the Satire called 
Ranelagh House) Pope is to take 
his place inthe Elysian fields, not 
among poets but philosophers, and 
to associate with Socrates rather 
than Homer; and again, in the 
essay, if he excelled chiefly in 
the art of making the most solid 


observations upon human life ex- > 


pressed with elegance and decorated 
witha smooth and harmonious ver- 
sification, and was not a poet of 
imagination and invention, can he 
be correctly placed next to Milton, 
and just above Dryden? Warton 
felt that Pope wanted the first re- 
quisite of a poet, imagination, yet 
when ranking him among poets, 
has brought into account qualities 
which ought to have no intluence 
whatever in the decision. We 
should not-eall Leonardo da Vinci, 
a greater painter than Raphael, be- 
cause he excelled him as a mathe- 
matician; nor should Pope rank 
higher among poets than Dryden, 
because he surpassed him in know- 
ledge of the world. We are far 
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from meaning to insinuate that 
Pope has no meritas a poet, onthe 
coutrary, we think him entitled to 
the first rank among modern sa- 
tirists. To that species of compo- 
sition his style of versification was 
admirably adapted, but when he 
attempted to soar into higher re- 
gions, he was not always successful ; 
in the pathetic he sometimes ex- 
cclled, never inthe sublime. In the 
spring of 1766, on the resignation 
of Dr. Burton, Warton was elected 
head master of Winchester school, 
and in consequence of obtaining 
that situation, received from the 
University of Oxford the degrees 
of Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity. 
A few years after he had attained 
this situation his wife died, leaving 
him the care of six children. At 
the expiration of 13 months, he (as 
Mr. Wooll says) paid the trnest 
compliment to the memory of his 
departed wife, by marrying another. 
Atthis period of his life Dr. War- 
ton was connected with ail the first 
literary characters then living. He 
was a member of the famous club 
to which Johnson, Gibbon, Burke, 
Garrick, Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds belonged, and with most 
of whom during the remainder of 
his life he kept up a great degree 
of intimacy. Johnson and Dr. War- 
ton were for many years intimate 
friends, but a coolness at last oc- 
curred owing to a warm argument. 
The circumstance as related by Mr. 
Wooll, seems to illustrate the cha- 
racters of both partics. 

“ The disagreement which took place 
afier a long and warm friendship be- 
tween Johnson and Warton, is much to 
be lamented; it occurred at the house of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, as I am toid by one 
of the company, who only overheard the 
following conclusion of the dispute. Johr- 
son. §€ Sir, Iam not used to be contra 
dicted.’ Warton. ‘ Better for your- 
self and friends, Sit, if you were; our 
admiration could not be encreased, but 
our love might.’ The party interfered, 
and the conversation was stopped. A 
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coolness however from that time took 
place, and was increased by many trifling 
circumstances which before this dispute 
would perhapshave not been attended to.” 


In 1778, the sequel to the essay 
on Pope was Rint OY On this 
work the biographer of Dr. Warton 
dwells with peculiar satisfaction, a 
commentary of many pages is in- 
troduced full of encomiums. We 
think the essay is overrated, and 
that the praise is often ill bestowed. 
The following opinion of Dr. War- 
ton’s respecting the merit of several 
of the Roman Poets is selected by 
Mr. Wooll for praise. 


“<< It were to be wished, that no 
youth of genius were suffered to look 
into Statius, Lucan, Claudian, or Se- 
neca the tragedian: authors'who by 
their forced conceits, by their violent 
metaphors, by. their swelling  epi- 
thets, by their want of just decorum, 
have a strong tendency to dazzle and 
to mislead inexperienced minds, and 
tastes unformed, trom the true relish of 
possibility, propriety, simplicity, and 
nature.’ Dr. W. next enumerates the 
eight Roman poets whom he deems _un- 
exceptionably excellent, namely, Te- 
rence, Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Tibullus, Propertius, Pheedrus. 
‘ These (adds he) can alone be called 
legitimate models of just thinking and 
writing.’ Ifthe rectitude of this deci- 
sion be allowed (and I am inclined to 
think that it will not be disputed) the 
merit of the instrucor is not less con- 
firmed than that of the critic; for, be it 
recollected, the practice of Dr. War- 
TON in the former character, was uni- 
formly consistent with his precepts in 
the latter.” 

We apprehend there are few who 
would recommend the perusal of 
Catullus to youths of genius—all 
his beauties cannot atone for his li- 
centiousness. In the spring of 1786 
Dr. Warton Jost his second son ; and 
soon after his brother, the author of 
the History of English Poetry, died. 
Between the two brothers the great- 
est attachment subsisted; they as- 
sisted each other in all their literary 
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labours; and similarity of tastes and 
common pursuits, added addition. 
al force to the tie of consanguinity. 
Being possessed of a competent in- 
come as prebend of St. Paul’s and 
Winchester with two livings : at the 
age of 71 Dr. Warton resigned his 
situation as master of Winchester 
school, and spent the remainder of 
his iife at his Rectory of Wickham. 
Though far advanced in years, he 
did not desist from all literary occu- 
pes he edited Pope in nine vo- 
umes Octavo, aud entered on an 
edition of Dryden with notes, two 
volumes of which he completed but 
which were uever printed. Full of 
years and universally respected, in 
1800 he breathed his last. The ver 
small portion of this volume which 
contains any thing written by Mr. 
Wooll leaves but little room for cri- 
ticising that gentleman as an author, 
he assumes but little merit, and of 
that little it would be hard to rob 
him. A few hints may not prove 
altogether useless. We do not like 
the manner in which the work com- 
mences. ** The learned and amia- 
ble subject of these memoirs, whose 
exalted imagination and _ literary 
knowledge were only equalled b 
the benevolence and warmth of his 
heart, was born in the house of his 
maternal grandfather, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Richardson, Rector of Duns- 
fold, in the County of Surry, and 
baptized in the church of that pa- 
rish on the 22d of April in the year 
1722.” This is not only avery bad 
sentence, but written in very bad 
taste—that Dr. Warton was learned 
and amiable, is not to be told us at 
first, but shewn in the narrative of 
his life. As there were two Wartons 
Mr. Wooll chooses to call his hero 
Dr. long before he had obtained 
that title, and talks of Dr. Warton 
being sent to school at 14. It would 
certainly have been better. had he 
adopted the common mode of dis- 
tinguishing between brothers, viz. 
by using those names which their 
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godfathers and godmothers gave 
them. In the selection of poems 
some are reprinted which had better 
have been consigned to oblivion. 


THE DYING INDIAN. 


“Tue dart of Izdabel prevails! *twas 
dipt 

In double poison—TI shall soon arrive 

At the blest island, where no tygers 
spring 

On heedless hunters; where ananas 


bloom 

Thrice in each moon; where rivers 
smoothly glide, 

Nor thund’ring torrents whirl the light 
canoe 

Down to the sea ; where my forefathers 
feast 

Daily on hearts of Spaniards!—O my 
Son, 


1 feel the venom busy in my breast, 

Approach, and bring my crown, deck’d 
with the teeth 

Of that bold Christian who first dar’d 
deflow’r 

The virgins ofthe Sun ; and dire to tell! 

Robb’d Pechacamac’s altar of its gems! 

I mark’d the spot where they iuterr’d 
this traitor. 

And once at midnight stole I to his tomb, 

And tore his carcase from the earth, and 
left it 

A prey to poisonous flies. Preserve this 
crown. 

With sacred secrecy: if e’er returns 

Thy much-lov’d mother from the desart 


woods, 

Where, as I hunted late, I hapless lost 
her, 

Cherish her age. Tell her, I ne’er have 
worshipp’d 


With those that eat their God.‘ And 
when disease 

Preys on her languid limbs, then kindly 
stab her 

With thine own hands, nor suffer her to 
linger, 

Like Christian cowards, in a life of pain. 

1 go! great Copac beckons me! Fare- 
well!” ; 

This poem is false in costuie, it 

gives the manners of the Oronoco 

savage to a Peruvian. Worshippers 

of the Sun do not eat human fiesh, 

nor kill those who are by age ren- 


dered incapable of exertion. Izda- 
bel is not a Peruvian name. In the 
choice of names Dr. Warton is often 
inaccurate: he has Bozaldab for an 
oriental tale. ‘To coin names is al- 
ways bad, in poetry it may be par- 
donable, never in prose. Mauy of 
the letters published in this volume 
are addressed to T'’om Warton: one 
from Johnson to the Dr. in which he 
speaks of the derangement of Col- 
lins we shall extract. 


* € Dear Sir, 

‘TuoucH when you and your 
brother were in town you did not think 
my humble habitation worth a visit, yet 
I will not so far give way to sullenness as 
not to tell you that I have lately seen an 
octavo book which I suspect to be yours, 
though I have not yet read above ten 
pages. That way of publishing with- 
out acquainting your friends is a wicked 
trick. However | willnot so far depend 
upon a mere conjecture as to charge you 
with a fraud which J cannot prove you to 
have committed. 

‘ I should be glad to hear that you 
are pleased with your new situation. 
You have now a kind of royalty, and are 
to be answerable for your conduct to poss . 
terity. I suppose you care not now to 
answer a letter, except there be a lucky 
concurrence of a post day with a holl- 
day. These restraints are troublesome 
for a time, but custom makes them easy, 
with the help of some honour and a great 
deal of profit, and I doubt not but your 
abilities will obtain both. 

‘ For my part, I have not lately done 
much. I have been ill in the winter, 
and my eye has been inflamed, but I 
please myself with the hopes of doing 
many things with which I have long 
pleased and deceived myself. 

* What becomes:of poor dear Collins ? 
I wrote him a letter which he never an- 
swered. 1 suppose writing is very trous 
blesome to him. That man is no com- 
mon loss. The moralists all talk of the 
uncertainty of fortune, and transitoriness 
of beauty; but it is yei more dreadful to 
consider that the powers of the mind are 
equally liable to change, that under- 
standing may make its appearance, and 
depart, that it may blaze and expire. 

‘ Let me not be long without a letier, 
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andI will forgive you the omission of 
the visit; and if you can tell me that 
you are now more happy than before, 
you will give great pleasure to, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate 
and mosthumble servant, 
Sam. JOHNSON.” 


We must close our account of 
this volume with an amusing anec- 
dote of Dr. Warton’s politeness, and 
the severe trial to which it was ex- 
posed. 

**He was invited, whilst Master of 
Winchester, to meet a relative of Pope, 
‘who, from her connection with the fa- 
mily, he was taught to believe could fur- 
nish him with much vaiuable and private 
information. Incited by all that eager- 
ness which so strongly characterized 
him, he on his introduction sat imme- 
diately close to the lady, and, by enqui- 
ring her consanguinity to Pope, entered 
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at once on the subject; when the fol- 
lowing dialogue took place :—Pray, Sir, 
did not you write a book about my cou- 


sin Pope?—Warton. Yes, Madam.-— 
Lady. They tell me ’twas vastly 
clever, He wrotea great many plays, 


did not he?-—-Warton. I have heard 
only of one attempt, Madam.—-Lady. 
Oh no, I beg your pardon, that was Mr. 
Shakespear ; {always contound them.— 
This was too much even for the Doctor’s 
gallantry; he replied, Certainly, Ma- 
dam; and with a bow changed his seat 
to the contrary side of the room, where he 
sat, to the amusement ofa large party, 
with such a mingled countenance of 
archness and chagrin, sucha struggle be- 
tween his taste for the ridiculuus, and 
his natural politeness, as could be pour- 
trayed but by his speaking and expres- 
sive countenance. Ina few minutes he 
quitted the company, but not without 
taking leave of the lady in the most po- 
Jite and unaffected manner.” 


Original Memoirs, written during the Great Civil War: being the Life of 


Sir Henry Slingsby, and Memoirs of Capt. Hodgson, with Notes, §c. $v0. pp. 367- 


THE contents of this volume are 
miscellaneous, but they have an af- 
finity to each other from the com- 
mon subject to which they ail refer. 
The two first articles are of a biogra- 
phical nature; the rest are official 

—documents relating to Cromwell’s 
campaign in Scotland. They con- 
sist of letters from officers in the 
army to members of the council of 
state, giving an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the parliamentary forces, 
their actions, successes, terms of 
capitulation granted, aud so on. 
These dispatches were published at 
the time by order of Parliament, and 
therefore may be considered’as hay- 
ing the authority of gazettes. 

The memoirs of Sir Henry Siingsby 
were written by himself; they are 
very brief; but brief as they are, 
would have been sufficient to excite 
an interest in his character and for- 
tunes, had we not already by other 
and more ample sources been made 
acquainted with his ardent zeal and 
inflexible fidelity towards the un- 
happy Charies; with his private 
ANN. Rev. VOL. V. 


virtues and with his public misfor- 
tunes. These memoirs are written 
witha singular degree of modesty 
and simplicity: the roar of cannon 
and the clash cf swords, the martial 
sounds of the fife and of the drum, 
were no musi¢ to his, ears. Not- 
withstanding that he speaks of the 
life of a soldier, *¢ as acommendabie 
way of breeding for a gentleman if 
he consort himself with such as are 
civil, and the quarrel lawfull ; for as 
idleness is the nurse of all evil, en- 
feebleing the parts both of body and 
mind, this employment of a soldier, 
as contrary unto it, shall ereatly im- 
prove him by enabling his body for. 
labour, his mind for watchfulness $ 
and so by a contempt for all things 
but that employment he is in, he 
shall not much care how hard he 
lieth or how hardly he fareth ;” not- 
withstanding that he pives this de- 
served merit to the profession of a 
soldier, it is clear that his own tastes 
were cast in a domestic mould. The 
decoration of his house and gardens, 
and the improvement of his estate 
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were-the peaceful pursuits in which 
he_loved to indulge, and in the bo- 
som of his own family arose those 
endearments which no other society 
could aiford, and for the absence of 
which it could offer no comparable 
equivalent. The loss of bis wife, 
Lady Slingsby, who died on the $1st 
of Dec. 1640, Sir Henry laments in 
a pathetic manner: a yearand a half 
after that event he avoids going to 
his own house ; “ not abiding, (says 
he,) to come where I should find a 
miss of my dear wife, and where 
every room will call her to my re- 
membrance and renew my griei.” 
Sir Henry Slingsby was born in 
1€01; he married Barbara, third 
daughter of ‘Vhomas Bellasyse, Vis- 
count Fauconberg, and sister to 
John Bellasyse, created Lord Bel- 
lasyse during his father’s life time, 
who is repeatedly mentioned in 
these memoirs. ‘lhe family estate 
which devolved on him through a 
line of ancestors were those of Scri- 
ven and Redhouse in the West Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire. Charles once 


aid him a visit, and passed a nieht.- 
tw] 


t : 
at his house; andthe bed in which 


his majesty slept is still preserved at 
Redhouse. When the troubles broke 
out in the year 1640, the part which 
Sir Henry espoused was not only 
dictated to him by his own heredi- 
tary loyalty and personal attachment 
to his sovereign, but also by that of 
his wife’s relations and his own to 
the royal cause. Amongst these 
latter are to be numbered many of 
the most zealous Calvinists. 

When the Scottish war com- 
menced in 1638-9, Sir Henry Slings- 
by served in Lord Holiand’s troop 
with two light-horsemen. In the 
short parliament of 1640 he sat as 
burgess for Knayesborough. This 
parliament opened its sittings on 
the thirteenth of April, and was 
dissolved three weeks afterwards, 
namely on the fifth of May. He 
now returned tothe superintendance 
of his be‘Idings, and’ was chosen 
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again for Knaresborough in October 
following, a member of the long 
parliament. 

Wien Charles had finally resolved 
to raise the royal standard, and to 
call out the train bands of the various 
counties, Sir Henry Slingsby was 
appointed to command those of 
York. The dsign miscarried from 
the reluctance of the inhabitants. 
In 1643 he received a commission as 
colonel in the king’s service ; and by 
means of his extensive influence in 
the county, he suceceded in raising 
aregiment. He bore arms from the 
very beginning of the war till its 
conclusion: he was present at the 
storming of Leicester, and the deci- 
sive battle of Naseby: he accom- 
panied the king in his retreat into 
Wales, and went to attend upon 
him after he had thrown himself into 
the traitcrous arms of the mercena- 
ry Scot. As the king had now no- 
further occasion for his services, he 
was dismissed from them at Top- 
clitfe. How he passed his time efter 
this event, when he retired to his 
family mansion at Redhouse, will 
be seen by the following extract,: 
which not merely affords a specimen 
of the simple manner in which these 
memoirs are written, but also gives 
a trait both of the character of the 
man and of the times. 


‘*A little before wee came to Top- 
cliffe, where the king dined, I was com- 
manded by the king to return home, 
which was upon the 11th of May, 1646. 
After takeing leave of the king, I went 
to Newbrough, where my daughter was 
in the house with my brother Belasyse ; 
and aficr a day’s rest, came home to 
Red-house. But since they have from 
York, laid wait for me to take me, and ‘I 
have escaped them, I take myself to one 
room in my house, scarce known of by 
my servants, where] spend my days in 
great silence, scarce daring to speak, or 
walk, but with great heed, lest I be dis- 
covered: Et jam veniet tacito, curva se- 
nectus, pede. Why | should be thus aimed 
at, I know not; if my neighbourhoud to 
York makes them noi more quarrelsome, 
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my disposition is to love quietness, and, 
since the king willed me to go home, 
when I parted from him at Tope liffe, 

(which I took the more notice of, be- 
ing a discharge from his service the 
very day of the month that I came into 
it by the date of my commission, which 
was the Lith of May,) I resolved to 
keep home, if the Lord Mayor Alcer- 
man Watson, weuld have permitted me 
quietly to live there; but they will not 
suffer me to have the benefit of the ar- 
ticles of Newarke, which gave us liberty 
of three months to live at home undis- 
turbed, but from York they send to take 
me within the first month, and all is to 
try me with the negative oath, and na- 
tional covenant; the one makes me re- 
nounce my allegiance, the other my re- 
ligion. For the oath, why it should be 
imposed on us to swear not to assist the 
king, when all means are taken from us 
whereby we might assist him, and not to 
assist in this war which is now come to 
an end, and nothing in ail England held 
for the king, I see no reason; unless 

they would “have us do a wicked act, 
and they the authors, out of greater spite 
to wound beth the soul and the body ; 
for now the not takeing of the oath 
cannot much prejudice them, and the 
takeing of it will much prejudice us, 

being contrary to former oaths, which 
we have taken, and against civil justice, 

which, as itabhors neutrality, will not 
admit a man should falsify that trust 
which he hath given. This is coi- 
mendable in the mouths of our very ene- 
mys, who’ have been known to use a 
man better, fer his constancy to that side 
he hath taken, and thai will not be 
bought and sold, and more cause there is 
where his obligations stand towards his 
prince; the Germans held it a perpe- 

tual infamy to return from that battle 
wherein their prince was slain, it being 
the principalest part of their oath to de- 

fend and maintain him, and ascribe their 
own exploits to his giery and honour, 

One of the family of the Claudii is com- 
mended tor his constancy, that he would 
noi forsake Antony, but when ail others 

had yielded themselves to Augustus, he 
only stuck to him: £¢t solus ipse per- 
mansit in partibus, As for the covenant, 

which they would " ave me take, there ts 
first reason that I should be convinced of 
tie lawfulness eel, betore } take it, 


and not urged, as the Mahometans do 
their disciples, by force, and not by rea- 
son; for, by this new religion, which is 
imposed, you make every man that takes 
it up guilty either of haveing no religion, 
and so become an atheist, or.else a relipi- 
on put on or off'as he doth his hat to every 
one he meets: meantime, to keep out of 
their hands, Iam deprived of my health, 
as wanting liberty to enjoy tie fresh 
air; for keeping close in one room with- 
out air did stifle the vital spiiits, and 
meeting with a crazy body, made so by 
the immoderate ble -eding of thé hemorr- 
hoides with excess of humours through 
want of exercise, did %o distemper all 
the parts, that, unless by the help ofa 
glyster, I could never go to the stool. 

‘ Since mv coming home I did pare 
off the swarih, and did gravel that walk 
which is on the side of the west-orchard, 
which Will. Hinckes planted, and ‘set 
the walk with trees on either side; one 
of ash, the other of sicamore, and among 
them one oak planted in the year 1622. 
Thomas Adamson, my gardiner, in the 
year 1646, at my comeing home, set 
that ash, which grows by the causey, as 
you go from the low stable to the inges ; 
he also set that grove of sicamore by the 
green, which, many years agoe, had 
been the seat of the house, which is nove 
called Red-house. 

“ Having thus passed sometime, I 
hear the Parliament began to trent with 
the Scots, to have the king return back 
unto them, makeing shew they would 
give him an honourable reception, but 
they made him at last know he was 
their prisoner: and, while I remained 
concealed in my own house, I could hear 
of his going to Holmby, to Hampton- 
court, the Isle of Wight, to White-ball, 
and, at last, which was his last day, upon 
the SOth of January, 1648, I hear—Heu 
ME! Quip HEU ME! HUMANA PER- 
PESSI SUMUS” } 

With this melancholy reflection 
Sir Henry closes his memoirs: the 
editor has supplied the deficiency, 
both in their commencement and 
termination, by a rapid preliminary 
account of him collected from con- 
temporary historians. How long 
Sir Henry continued in retirenent 
and privacy is unknown, but his zeal 
for the royal cause burned with una- 
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bated ardour to the latest hour of 
his lite. In 1655 he made some 
active attempts to serve the exiled 
“king, and was cngaged in that ge- 
neral insurrection of the royalists 
under the conduct of Harris, Mid- 
dieton, Penruddeck, &c. which was 
detected by the vigilance, and queil- 
ed by the vigour of Cromwell’s mi- 
nisters*. Sir Henry was committed 
to the Castle of Hull where he long 
remained in confinement: he was 
afterwards removed to York, and a 
walk at the back of the castie, next 
to the fossé still retains his name, 
and is said to have been made at his 
expeice. Incorifinement he relax- 
ed not his exertions in favour of the 
royal cause. He tampered with 
several officers of the garrison of 
Hull not to oppose the projected 
Janding of Charles, and negociated 
with them to deliver up the fortifica- 
tions to a force intended to be raised 
for his majesty. 

Notwithstanding this restless and 
indomitable spirit which the walls 
of a prison could neither repress nor 
confine, Sir Heary was suffered to 
Five until the failure of the Duke of 
Ormond’s conspiracy, when it was 
resolved to bring him to trial that 
his fate might awe the party into in- 
action. On this occasion too it wil 
be recollected, that the tyrant Crom- 
well, although his authority had 
been recognized in the ‘first session 
of the last parliament, ventured not 
to rely on the determination of the 
common courts of law, but ordered 
the conspirators to be tried ai the 
bar of what was called the high 
court of justice, which united the 
characters of judges and of jurors. 

The fate of Siw Henry Slingsby 
was in all probability retarded by a 
domestic circumstance. During his 
confinement, Cromwell who was 
avxious to connect his family with 
the ancient nobility had marrted his 


* The editor in his preliminary memoirs 
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youngest daughter to the Lord Fau- 
conberg. This young nobleman was 
nephew to the deceased lady of Sir 
Henry, and it may be presumed 
that the infiuence he acquired with 
the protector by this close alliance 
was employed in behalf of his rela- 
tion. Sir Henry was however brought 
to trial on the 25th of May, 1658. 
He solicited the privilege of a trial 
by jury, but in vain: the court was 
adjourned to the 2d of June, when 
he was found guilty of high-treason. 
On the 8th he was led tothe scaffold 
on Tower Hill: in a short speech he 
vindicated his conduct, and asserted 
his loyalty, adding with an affecting 
simplicity, that * ie was glad to die 
for being an honest man.’ Having 
knelt down to the block his head was 
severed at a single blow ; and his 
remains were deposited in a chapel 
belonging to his family in the church 
of Knaresborough. The trial at 
large of Sit Henry Slingsby is to be 
found in the second volume of the 
State Trials. 

The second article in this miscel- 
lancous collection, are “* Memoirs of 
Captain John Hodgson of Coalley- 
Hall near Halifax.” They are writ- 
ten in a cozrse illiterate manner ; 
and seem to be divided into twa 
parts. ‘The first is a dry narrative of 
the movements of the parliainentary 
army:in which he served; and the 
second gives an account of the per- 
secutions which the author suffered 
after the, restoration of Charles I. 
It was along while after this event 
ere the wounds which the sword of 
civil war had inflicted were even ci- 
eatrized ; and much longer ere they 
were coinpletely healed. When the 
royalists returned to power thev 
could not readily forget, or readily 
forgive, the sufferings which thev 
had so recently experienced from 
the repablicans in their hour of tri- 
umph. The republicans, on the 
has alluded to this insurrection as having 
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taken place in 1606. The day appointed for the rising was the eighteenth of April, 
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other hand, those at least who were 
so inthe strict meaning of the term, 
althongh their party was small, 
could ill brook the humiliation of a 
reverse of fortune, occasioned less 
by the craftiness and treachery of 
Monk, than by the antecedent and 
Superior treachery anc craftiness of 
Cromwe'l. It is true that under the 
usurpation, for it is an abuse of 
words to call it the proleciorate, of 
Cromwell, some brilliant actions 
were atchieved both by sea and land, 
and that England was never more 
dreaded by her foes or courted by 
her friends than during the inter- 
regnum. The merit, however, be- 
longs not to Cromwe!l but to the 
parliament of the republic, who had 
already crippled the enemy by the 
great spirit and vigor of their mea- 
sures when the usurper leaped into 
the car.of empire. ‘To them, and 
to them only is the: merit due of 
having selected such skilful and 
brave commanders both by sea and 
land, and raised and supported the 
renown of the British name. The 
domestic government of Cromwell 
too was infinitely more despstic and 
capricious than that of his predeces- 
sor. He ruled witha rod of iron; 
he subverted the established laws of 
the realin ; he threatened his judges, 
vacked his juries, and gave to li- 
Soir a stab in the very vitals. It 
was this which made the people so 
readily accede to the restoration of 
monarchy : Monk might have march- 
ed his army from the north, but if 
the tyranny of Cromwell had not 
already prepared men’s minds for 
the reception of a king, ie would 
soon have had to march back avain. 

The remaining articles in this 
collection are, as we have already 
said, dispatches from the head- 
quarters of the parliamentary army 
during their campaign in Scotland. 
The historian may refer to then, 
but they have little to arrest attei- 
tion from the general reader. There 
is one however which is very inter- 


esting; we shall transcribe it, and 
with the transcription close this ar- 
ticle: it isa letter from Sir Arthur 
Hesilhige addressed to the ‘* Honor- 
able Committee of the Councel of 
State for Irish and Scottish affairs at 
Whitehall,” concerning the Scot- 
tish prisoners who were taken at 


Dunbar. 


“ GENTLEMEN. 

“TReceivep your let- 
ter, dated the twen:y-sixih of October, 
in that you desire me, that two thousand 
three hundred of the Scotch prisoners, 
now at Durham, or elsewhere, able and 
fit for foot service, be selected, and 
marehed theace to Chester and Liver- 
pool, to be shipped for the seuth and 
west of Ireland, and that I should take 
special care not to send any Higilan- 
aers. 

« T am necessitated upon the receipt 
of this, to give you a full accempt con- 
cerning the prisoners; After the battie 
at Dunbar, in Scotland, my lord-general 
writ to me, that there was about nine 
thousand prisoners; and that of them he 
had set at liberty all those that were 
wounded, and, as he thought, disabled 
for future service, and their number was, 
as Mr. Downing writ, five thousand one 
hundred: the rest the general sent to- 
wards Newcastle, conducted to Ber- 
wick by Major Hobson, and, from Ber-_ 
wick to Newcastle by some foot out of 
that garrison, and the troop of horse. 
When they came to Morpeth, the pri- 
soners being put into a large walled gar- 
den, they cat up raw cabbages, leaves, 
and roots, so many, as the very seed and 
the labour, at four pence a day, was va- 
lued at nine pounds; which cabbage, 
as I conceive, they having fasted, as 
they themselves said, near eight days, 
poy soned their bodies; for, as they were 
coming from thence to Newcastle, some 
dyed by the way-side; and when they 
came to Newcastle, 1 put them into the 
greatest church in the town; and the 
next morning, when I sent them to Dur- 
ham, about sevenscore were sick, and 
notable to march, and three dyed that 
night, and some fell down in ther march 
from Newcastle to Durham, and dyed; 
and when they came to Durham, [ ha- 
ving sent my ficutenant-colenel and mv 
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major, with a strong guard both ofhorse 
and foot, and they being there to!d into 
the great cathedral church, they could 
not ceunt them to more then three thou- 
sand; although Colonel Fenwick writ 
to me, that there were about three thou- 
sand five hundred ; but I believe they 
were not toldat Berwick, and most of 
those that were lost, it was in Scotland; 
for I heard, that the officers that marched 
with them to Berwick, were necessi- 
tated to kill about thirty, fearing the loss 
ofthem all, for they fell down in great 
numbers, and said they were not able 
to march; and they brought them far in. 
the night, so that doubtless many ran 
away. When I sent them first to Dur- 
ham. I writ to the major, and desired 
him to take care that they wanted not 
any thing that was fit for the prisoners, 
and what he should disburse for them, 
I would repay it. I also sent thema 
daily supply of bread from Newcastle, 
and an allowance equal to what had 
been given to former prisoners; but 
their bodies being infected, the flux en- 
creased amongst them. I sent many 
oficers to look to them ; and appointed, 
that those that were sick should be re- 
moved out the cathedral church into the 
hishop’s castle, which belongs to Mistris 
Wlaikisten, and provided cooks; and 
they had poitage made with oatmeal, 
and beefand cabbages; a full quart ata 
meal for every prisoner: They had also 
coals daily brought tothem; as many as 
made about a hundred fires boti: day and 
nizht, and straw to lie upen; and I ap. 
pointed the marshal to see ail these things 
orderly done ; and ke was allowed eight 
men to help him to divide the coals, and 
their meat, bread, and pottage, equally: 
They were so unruly, sluttish, and 
nasty, that it is not to believed; they 
acted rather like beasts then men; 
that the marshal was allowed forty men 
to cleanse and sweep them every day ; 
but these men were of the lustiest priso- 
vers, that had some small thing given 
them extraordinary: and these provi- 
sions were for those that were in health; 
and for tho¢e that were sick, and tn the 
eastle, they had very good mution broth, 
and sometimes veal broth, and beef and 
mutton boiled together, and cld women 
appointed to look to them in the several 
rooms: There was also a_ pbysitian, 
wahich fet them blood, and dressed such 
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as were wounded, and gave the sick 
physick ; and, I dare, confidently say, 
there was never the like care taken for 
any such number of prisoners that ever 
were in England. Notwithstanding all 
this, many of them dyed, and few of 
any other disease but the flux; some 
were killed by themselves; for they 
were exceeding cruel one towards ano- 
ther. Ifa man was perceived to have 
anymoney, it was two to one but he was 
killed before morning, and robbed; 
and if any had good clothes, he that 
wanted, if he was able, would strangle 
him, and put on his clothes: and the diss 
ease of the flux still encreasing amongst 
them I was then forced, for their pre- 
servation, if possible it might be, to send 
to all the next towns to Durham, within 
four or five miles, to command them to 
biing in their milk, jor that was con- 
ceived to be the best remedy for stop- 
ping of their flux, and I promised them 
what rates they usually_sold it for at the 
markets; which was accordingly per- 
formed by about three score towns and 
places 5 and twenty of the hext towns to 
Durham continue still to send daily in 
their milk, which is boiled, some with 
water, and some with bean flower; the 
physitians holding it exceeding good for 
recovery of their health. 

‘Gentlemen, you cannot but think 
strange this long preamble, and to won- 
der what the matter will be ; in short its 
this: OF the three thousand prisoners 
that my officers toil into the cathedral 
church at Durham, three hundred from 
thence, and fifty from Neweastle of the 
seven score left behinde, were delivered 
to Major Clerk, by order from the coun- 
cel; andl there are about five hundred 
sick in the castle, and about six hundred 
yet in health in the cathedral, and mosé 
of which ae, in probability, High- 
landers, they being hardier than the rest, 
and other means to distinguish them we 
have not; and about sixteen hundred 
are dead and buried, and officers about 
sixty, that are atthe marshal’s in Newe 
ca-tle. My lord-zeneral having re- 
leased the rest of the eecrs, and the 
councel having given me power to take 
out what T thought fit, | have granted to 
several well-attected perons thathave salt- 
worksat Sheels, and want servants, forty, 
and they have engaged to keep them to 
work at their salt-pans; and | bavg taken 
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out more about twelve weavers, to begin 
a trade of linnen cloth, like unto the 
Scotch cloth, and about forty laborers. J 
cannot give you, on ihis sudden, a more 
exact accompt of the prisoners; neither 
can any accompt hold true long, because 
they still dye daily; and, doubtless, so 
they will, so long as any remain in pri- 
son: An? for those that are weil, if Ma- 
jor Clerk, could have believed that they 
had been able to have marched on foot, 
he would have marched them by land; 
for we perceive that divers that are 
seemingly healthy, and have not at ail 
been sick, suddenly dye; and we can- 
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not give any reason of it, we apprehend 
they are all infected, and that the strength 
of some holds it out till it seize upon 
their very hearts. Now, you fully un- 
derstand the condition and the number 
of the prisoners, what you please to di- 
rect, | shal! observe, and intend not to 
proceed jurther upon this letter, until f 
have your answer upon what I have now 

written. lam, 

Gentlemen, 
Your affectionate servant, 
Axr. Hest,riceé. 
Octcb. $1, 1650.” 


Authentic Memoirs cf the late George Merland; with Remarks on his: 


Abiluies and Vrogress as an Artist; in which are interspersed a Variety of Ancedotes 
never before published; together with a Fac-simile of his Writing, Specimens of Hiero- 


glyplical Sketches, &c. &e. 


Communications. 

ONE woull expect a quarto of 
three hundred pages rather than a 
quarto of thirty to follow such a 
pompous title page as this. But 
that man is not always of the great- 
est consequence, who makes the 
loudest knocking at your door; nor 
is he always the best bee 1, who en- 
ters your rooin with tle most parade 
of bowing and scraping. 

These ** Authentic “Memoirs of 
George Morland,” ‘* collected from 
numerous manuscript communica- 
tions,” consist merely of uncon- 
nected anecdotes, chicily illustrative 
of the worst parts of Morland’s cha- 
racter; many of them are famihar 
to the public, and may be found in 
several old magazines and newspa- 
pers.* 

In the last volume of the Annual 
Review, p. 505, we noticed a bio- 
graphical sketch of this ill-fated ge- 


The whole 
by F. W. Bracpon, Ese. 4to. pp. 31. 


collected from nuncrous maauscript 
nius by a Mr. Col'ins. Till we 
had read Mr. Blaglon’s specimen of 
biography, we considered that of 
Nir. Collins as a sorry performance, 
but really it has risen much im our 
estimation since. By comparing it 
with the present, we are willing to 
bestow that relative praise to which 
indeed it has intrinsically but little 
claim. The frailties of poor Mor- 
land are with Mr. B. not the subject 
of gentle, and delicate, and rare 
allusion; but of broad, and blunt, 
and coarse exhibition. This, how- 
ever, has arisen, apparently without 
any malevolent intention to darken 
with a deeper shade the memory of 
the untiappy artist, but froma sheer 
want of retinement; a want absolute- 
ly of common taste aid common 
feeling.—It is altogether a miserable 
compilation. 


Art. IV. The Military, Historical, avd Political Memoirs of the Count de Hordt; 
a Swedish Nobleman, and Lieutenant General in the Service of his Majesty the King 


of Prussia. 


Revised by MONSIEUR BORELLY ; 


la‘e Member of the Royal dAca- 


demy of Sciences at Leitin, xc. yc. L2mo0. 2 vois. 


The profession of arms was inhe- 
rited by the Count de Hordt from a 
long and illustrious line of ances- 


* See particularly the Monthly Magazine Vol. 15. 
serted many anecdotes are trensertved fy 3 


tors. His father served in France, 
having been induced to qnit his 
country by the arvitrary and intole- 


From the aceount there in- 
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rant sway which Charles XI. who at 
that time filled the throne, exer. 
cised over the oppressed Swedes. 

History gives an hundred in- 
stances where a spark of liberty to 
the people hes heen elicited by a 
collision of interests between the 
crown and the aristocracy. Catha- 
rine, in order to weaken the power 
of her nobility, projected the en- 
franchisement of the Russian pea- 
santry, although she did not live to 
effect its completion. The two 
Bernstorifs emancipated from bon- 
dave the -peasantry of Denmark. 
The Parliaments of England, and 
the States General of France were 
from time to time invested with ad- 
ditional authority, not by the pa-+ 
triotism ‘of their kings truly, but 
by their jealousy and dread of the 
bardnial power which they could 
only depress by the elevation of a 
rivalone. It was left for Sweden to 
exhibit two remarkable instances, 
where the monarch has risen by dis- 
sentions artfully fomented between 
the nobility and the people. Uy 
revolution effected by Gustavus HI, 
in 1772, made him one of the most 
despotic monarchs in Europe: the 
power which since the death of 
Charles XII. had been vested in the 
States, he wrested from their grasp 
und kept with a firm and undivided 
hold in his own hands. But he 
eXercised it with wisdom, modera- 
tion, and impartiality; the arts and 
sciences, learning, agriculture, and 
commerce, flourished under the aus- 
pices of this illustrious monarch. 
OF a different character was Charles 
XI. who aftera Jong minority came 
to the throne with an authority pared 
away by the prudence of tie senate. 
The previous regency had plunged 
Sweden into a dangerous and disas- 
trous war: therefusaj of the nobles to 
pay any portion of the taxes which 
weighed so heavily on the people, 
claiming their prescript ve right to 
exemption from participating in the 
public burdens, excited discontents 
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which the king artfully increased, 
His sithsequent project for liquida- 
ting the public debt by raising the 
nominal value of money was a mea- 
sure of great injustice and cruelty, 
and might well disgust the crown- 
creditors and merchants ; his decree 
for the restoration to the crown of 
lands, which fourscore years before 
had been alicnated, empoverished 
the nobility and laid low their 
streneth. His power became at 
leneth unlimited, and in the exer- 
cise of it he used neither mercy, 
justice, nor discretion. In this state 
of affairs it was, that the father of 
Count de Hordt entered into the 
service of France, from which, 
hewever, he was recalled on the 
accession of Charles XTi. whom he 
foilowed in ail bis campaigns until 
his return from Turkey. At thistime 
he resigned his high gommissions in 
the army, having eon disabled 
from actual service by the wounds 
he received and the hardships he 
had undergone. 

The Count de Hordt commenced 
his military career as a private in 
the foot guards; in this situation his 
father placed both him and his bro- 
ther that they might become habi- 
tuated to subordination and rise 
into rank by their merit. The first 
commission he received was in a 
provincial regiment, and the Count 
says that he experienced a keener 
gratification on this humble promo- 
tion than when he was afterwards 
raised to the rank ofa general. 

Nothing could be more disastrous 
than the campaign in which he 
served against tie Russians in 174] 
under General de Lasey. ‘the 
Swedes after tie battle of Willman- 
strand were driven from camp ta 
camp, from post to post, without 


-daring tu face the enemy, and at 


last they were compeiled to sign a 
capitulation disgraceful even to m- 
famy. They had encamped near 
Hellsinefors in Finland, and throneh 
the ignorance of their gencrals, 
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Count de Lewenhaupt and Baron 
Buddenbrock, they had suffered 
themselves to be shut up in a sort of 
cul-de-sac. The reflections which 
Count de Hort makes on his huimi- 
liating sarrencer denote the indig- 
nant teclings of the warrior : 


«© ON the third day after the signing of 
the capitulation, our infantry embarked 
on board the gallies; the cavalry tra- 
versed the enemy’s camp on their way to 
the place of their destination; the troops 
of Finland laid down their arms; and 
our artillery, drawn up in front of our 
camp, was surrendered to a Russian 
Battalion, which, advanced forward to 
take possession of it. 

“© This was the first time that I beheld 
such a sad and painful sight, and, Hea- 
ven be praised, I never saw the like 
since, nor am I likely to see it. How 
could men of honour, whose souls were 
not totally bereft of every spark of ener- 
gy, take such counsels which could have 
been dictated but by despair alone ; and 
not rather die than encounter the shame 
and disgrace of such an infamous capitu- 
fation? May my son bear this in his 
mind, if he ever should be reduced to so 
hard a necessily. 


“Overcome by grief and anxiety, I 
was comparing within myself the 
Swedes of this period with those of the 
beginning of the Century ; how widely 
different! Charles XII, forty years be- 
fore, at the head of eight thousand 
Swedes, defeated eighty thousand Rus- 
sians; so true it is, that the Govern- 
ment has most powerful influence over 
the genius and spirit of a nation; and 
that it is morally impossible to aichieve 
any thing great in a State which isa 
prey to factions, and whose different 
members only consult their own views 
and private selfish interests ! 

“Thus ended this disastrous cam- 
paign. May the account which I have 
given engrave these great lessons on the 
minds of all my countrymen |” 


A severe but necessary example 
was made of the generals: Lewen- 
haupt and Buddenbrock lost their 
heads, and the other generals were 
placed under a temporary confine- 
ment. The unfortunate troops were 


embarked for Stockholm, but were 
so dreadfully crouded on board, that 
upwards of half the number perished 
on the passage. 

Peace was at length concluded— 
the peace of Abo—on a condition 
stipulated by Russia that the Prince 
Adolphus Frederick of Holstein 
should be recognized as successor 
to the reigning monarch Frederick J. 
on the threne of Sweden, to the ex- 
clusion of the Prince Royal of Den- 
mark. There was every probability 
that hostilities between the two lat- 
ter powers would have resulted from 
this arrangement; and Count de 
Hordt joined his regiment and was 
appointed aide de camp to Major 
General Count Dohna. The points 
in litigation were however amicably 
settled. 

A circumstance occurred about 
this time sufficiently indicative of 
the military ardour of our young 
hero. He bad fallen passionately in 
love with a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of Admiral Count de Wachmets- 
ter, and in prostrating himself at 
the fect of his mistress, she listened 
to his vows and relieved his anxiety 
and suspense. But his own country, 
having no immediate call for his ser- 
vices, and hearing that the war be- 
tween France, England, and Ger- 
many was likely to continue, he 
formed the design of entering into 
the service of one of those powers in 
order to improve himself in the mili- 
tary profession. ‘* Love detained 
mein my native country,” says he, 
‘* ambition called me elsewhere, 
and the latter prevailed.” 

He accordingly proceeded on his 
journey: at Copenhagen he was 
presented at Court, and introduced 
among the nobility. From Copen- 
hagen he passed over to Hamburgh, 
and thence proceeded to the Hague. 
The allied army was to assemble at 
Brussels, where the reigning Prince 
of Waldeck had already repaired, 
havmg under his command forty 
thousand auxiliaries ‘supplied by the 
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United Provinces to the Court of 
Vienna. This prince accepted the 
services of our young bero with the 
greatest politeness, insisting thathe 
should have no other table than his 
ewn, and that his baggage should 
be placed among his train. The 
campaign began with the hard- 
fought battle of Fonutenoy, Mares- 
chai Saxe having the command of 
the French Ariny, and the Duke of 
Cumberland that of the allics. 


«© M. de Cornabe, a Swiss officer who 
was first aide-de-camp to the Prince de 
Walldeck, was sent forward now and 
then with a few light troops in order to 
reconnoitre the disposition made by the 
enemy. I begged of him to permit me 
to attend him in his excursions as his 
aide-de-camp. His answer gave me to 
understand that he did not wish for any 
partner in his glory; yet as be did not 
formally refuse me, I thought preper to 
go: and having on the following night 
watched for the moment when he should 
get on horseback, I mounted my horse 
also, and followed in the rear of his de- 
tachment, in order to observe what 
should happen, 

“They madea halt. [rode forward, 
and apologized to him for the liberty 
which Lhad taken, alledging that at my 
age it was very natural to seck after op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge and 
experience, and that 1 hoped he would 
not disapprove my conduct; that he was 
at liberty, meanwhile, to dispose of me 
as he pleased, and thatI should think 
miysclt happy to carry his orders where- 
ever it might be requisite. He made me 
a polite answer, saidthat my views were 
exiremely laudable, and that he was very 
glad of my company. We became in- 
timate friends ever after, and I shall 
never forget all the proots of esteem 
and aitacliment which he gave me on 
every occasion. 

“ During our conversation the ad- 
vanced patroles made report they had 
perceived a few hundred of the enemy’s 
infantry. We had but two hundred 
diagvons and about one hundred foot. 
M. de Cornabeé went forward in haste in 
order to reconnoitre, byt the enemy 
perceiving our cavalry kept themselves 
concealed in the woods. We went 
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there and allacked them. A panic struck 
them, and they took sheiter ina village 
before cur small body oj infaniry couid 
come up with us. [ requested of M, de 
Cornabé a hundred dragoons wiih leave 
to go and turn them; and alighting with 
one hall’ of my detachment, I rushed on 
them so unexpectedly, that they aban- 
doned the village after having lost thity 
men, in killed and taken prisoners, 
We obtained from the latter, accurate 
information respecting the position of 
the enemy and their success at the siege 
of Tournay, 

“ We returned to the camp, where 
our General satisfied with what I had 
done, not only honoured me with his 
esteem and friendship, but made also 
such favourable report of my conduct to 
Prince de Walldeck, that he was in- 
duced to give me his confidence and pro- 
tection,” 


Asa proof of this hesoon present- 
ed the Count witha company of vo- 
lunteers and of some others which 
were afterwards raised. The vicini- 
ty of the two armies occasioned fre- 
quent skirmishes. Inone of thesea 
singular circumstance occurred : 

‘A detachment of three hundred 
French had advanced forward and sent 
an officer and filty men to attack my 
post. I sallied forth with all my men to 
repel them ; their design was to draw 
me into an amLuscade. I gave one of 
my officers orders to follow them with 
filiy men, and advanced, both on the 


Tight and on the left (the country about 


Brussels being much intersected) with 
two other small bodies of equal force; 
the remainder of my troops having or- 
ders to follow me at a slow pace and at 
some distance, so as to be able to sup- 
port me in case of need. 

«The officer meanwhile who com- 
manded the fitty men Vhad sent after 
the fifty French, on his coming near 
them, recognized the officer who was at 
their head, having formerly served in 
France in the same regiment with him, 
and called hin: aloud by name during the 
action. The latter in his turn recog: 
nized his old comrade, and my two 
sparks stopt firing and embraced. 

“ Astonished at this interruption, I 
ran forward to know what was the mat- 
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ter, and found them arguing with great 
warmth, while their men, resting on 
their arms were quiet spectators of this 
novel and ludicrous scene; they were 
disputing which of the two should surren- 
der himself a prisoner of war. 

“Thad some suspicion the enemy had 
other troeps in their rear, and requested 
the French officer to send for the com- 
manding officer of their whole detache 
ment. Presently afier the Lieutenant 
Colonel came, attended by ali his ofh- 
cers whom curiosity had brought thither. 
I maintained he ought to command the 
fifty men and their officer to surrender 
themselves our prisoners; while he, on 
his part, asserted it was I who ought 
to give this order to my troops. I grew 
angry, and declared the officer was wel- 
come to go and join his battalion again, 
and that we would soon see which had 
the right to give the law. 

“« During this altercation, the Prince 
of Walldeck and several other Generals, 
wko had heard the report of musketry, 
came tovhe spot. At sigitot all the French 
officers, the Prince enquired what had 
happened. QOueot my Lieutenants told 
him the whole affair, on which he in- 
stantly caused all the officers to be ap- 
prehended. I was not then present, ha- 
ving gone away in order to make ar- 
rangements to surround the whole de- 
tachment I entreated the Prince on my 
return to send them all back to their regi- 
ment, as they had come forward only on 
my word of honor; engaging at the same 
time, | would biing them all back pri- 
soners within the course of half an hour, 
as I knew toa certainty where the de- 
tachment had posted themselves in am- 
buscade. He thought it very strange I 
should wish to renew the combat; in 
vain did I represent that having given 
my word I was not at liberty to act 
otherwise; he replied, that since the 
Officers had commited such an error as 
to quit their troops, they had no one to 
blame but themselves! and that besides, 
he, who had not pledged his word, ha- 
ving arrived since, the Case was com- 
pletely altered; and he concluded by 
commanding me to send a drummer to 
summon the detachment in ambush to 
surrender. I obeyed: the enemy’s 


men, deprived of their leaders, came at 
once and laid down their arms: an! we 
returned to our posts with our prisoners, 


whom we caused to be conducted into 
the City, to the number of three hun- 
dred privates and eleven officers.” 

Eoth armies retired into winter 
quarters: Hordt received orders to 
remain in the netgbourhood of Brus- 
sels and in various skirmishes was 
fortunate enough to tuke several 
hundred prisoners. Mareschal Saxe 
who had long been in an ill state of 
health returned to Paris, and there 
seemed to be no apprehension of 
any serious hostilities; it was not 
till the French were actually at the 
gates of Brussels, till the city was 
invested, and the trenches opened, 
that a single person of the garrison 
had intelligence ef his return at the 
head of iorty thousand troops! 
Brussels was taken and the whole 
garrison surrendered prisoners of 
war. The Prince de Waldeck who 
had fixed his winter quarters there 
had lef. that place shortly before for 
the Hague, in order to concert 
some arrangements for the spring 
campaign; Count Hordt was in the 
garrison at Nivelle. They projected 
an aitack upon the besiegers, but 
the scheme was frustrated by the 
commander of fifteen thousand 
Hanoverian troops who obstinately 
refused to march, declaring to the 
prince that he had received orders 
from his Britannic Majesty to take 
every possible care of his troops 
during the winter, in order that they 
might be in good condition against 
the opening of the campaign in the 
spring. ‘This general was afterward 
recalled, but the mischief was al- , 
ready done and was irreparable. 

The Prince Charles de Lorrain 
with a body of ten thousand men was 
now on his way to take thé supreme 
command of the allied army, which 
formed a junction with him in the 
vicinity of Namur. The Count de 
Saxe kept an army of observation 
and several skirmishes took place. 

*« One day, however, we thought the 
enemy were going to give us battle, 
General Tripps, who encamped before 
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the celebrated village of Ramillies 


with our hussars and four regiments of 


dragoons, we attacked rather “briskly at 
an early hour. The Dutch formed the 
left of our army. Piince de Walldeck 
had posted me in front, in order that I 
might give our men support in case of 
need, 

** When I saw the engagement was 
likely to become serious, T advanced with 
ry dragoons and hussars. My infantry 
followed at a quick pace. I ascended 
a hill alone, in order to observe what 
passed, and thence discovered that ihe 
enemy’s horse had already defeated Ge- 
neral Tripps’ cavalry, aud were in full 
pursuit. I then, at the head of my de- 
tachment, rushed so opportunely on the 
fiank of the French, that J forced them 
to stop. General ‘Trippy’ took advan- 
tage of thisto rally his men, and turned 
to the right about; but having received 
éwo cuts from a sabre, which threw me 
from my horse, I was taken prisoner. 

** Tt was the French Gendarmerie we 
had been engaged with. The officers 
raised me from the ground, and politely 
offered me every assistance I might be 
in want of, But the action continuing 
preity warm, they gave me 2 gendarme 
to conduct me to the rear; who, instead 
of taking me toa place of shelter, had 
the curiosity to wait for the end of the af- 
fair, Iwas on foot and close to him; 
but scarcely had a few minutes elapsed, 
when the enemy’s horse returned at full 
gallop, pursued by ours in their turn. 
My gendarme resolved then to quit me: 
and, at the moment when he rode off, 
he fired his pistol at me, though luckily it 
missed me. Providence seemed watching 
over me; for the whole of the cavalry, 
friends and foes, rode, as it were, over 
my body; an officer of our hussars for- 
tunately knew me at last,and supplied me 
with a horse: I then retired to the rear 
in order to have my wounds dressed. I 
happened to meet a dragoon along the 
road who had got hold of my horse, 
which I redeemed for a few ducats. 
Thus, in the short space of half an hour, 
I was wounded, taken prisoner, stript, re- 
taken, and recovered my own horse.” 


The allied army left Namur ra- 
ther abruptly, Mareschal Saxe im- 
mediately invested, and took it, and 
the allies encamped near Liege. The 


and entirely defeated them. 
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position was strong, but cirenm- 
stances rendered it necessary to 
abandon it; the vigilant Mi areschal 
no sooner saw this than he gave 
them battle at the village of Rocoux 
Thus 
ended this unfortunate campaign: 
that which succeeded it in the fol- 
lowing spring was still more disas- 
trons. The French took Bergen- 
op-Zoom ; the force of the allies was 
broken, and the war. was terminated 
by the treaty of Aix- a ae on 
the 18th of October 1748. Count 
de Hordt insinuates that Bergen-op- 
Zoom would not have fallen had 
the Prince de Waldeck continued 
at the head of his troops. He had 
retired in disgust from the army, 
unable to brock the disrespecttul 
conduct of the Prince of Orange, 
who had lately been proclaimed 
Stadthelder: the letters which Wal- 
deck wrote on this occasion to the 
Prince of Orange, and to the States 
General, are in a tone of manly and 
high-spirited indignation. They 
breathe the language of a man who 
felt conscious of the merit of his. 
services, and who was still ready to 
continue them ifa becoming repara~ 
tion were offered to his injured 
honour. But no such disposition 
was evinced. 

The Prince of Orange conferred 
the command, not only of the garri- 
son of Bergen- -op- -Zoom, but of all 
the troops ‘between the Scheldt and 
the Maese upon General Cronston 
who was upwards of eighty years of 
age! ‘The garrison was very strong 
and the allied army consisted of 
forty thousand men. Had _ these 
forces been led by the Prince of 
Waldeck the conquest of the French 
would not have been so cnatg ac- 
complished. 

Count de Hordt had now served 
three campaigns in the army of the 
allies: he had acquired reputation 
for valour, perseverance, and skill, 
and had been promoted with every 
mark of honour. In these campaigns 
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however he had witnessed nothing 
but disasters; battles lost, and for- 
tresses taken; these considerations 
added to the unmerited disgrace of 
his friend thePrince of Waldeck, had 
determined himto retire from the ser- 
vice, when the Prince of Orange com- 
ing in person to the army present- 
ed him with the brevet of Colonel, 
and thanked him in very flattering 
terms, both in his own name and 
that of the States General for the 
services he hau performed during 
the war. Before the Prince set out 
on his return to the Hague, he or- 
dered him, moreover, to wait upon 
him instantly on the close of the 
campaign in order to forward certain 
arrangements which were then in 
agitation. These circumstances al- 
tered the Count’s determination, and 
when the army took up their winter 
qaarters, he accordingly repaired to 
the Hagne where the Prince repeat- 
ed the encomiums he had already 
bestowed upon his conduct, and ex- 
pressed his nope of being able to 
confer some solid testimony of his 
approbation. The Prince at the 
sume time desired him to proceed 
to Sweden, and endeavour to raise 
four regiments of infantry and in- 
duce about a hundred Swedish 
Officers. to enter into the Dutch 
service. He was received very gra- 
ciously by hts Sovereign, Frederick 
the first, but the negotiation drop- 
ped tothe ground as the peace at Aix 
la-Chapelie was ratified between 
the belligerent powers ; the intended 
assistance was of course no longer 


necessary. ‘The Count took this op- 
portunity of evincing the sincerity 


and constancy of his attachment to 
Mademoiselle @e Wachmiester: 
having before offered his sacrifice on 
the altar of ambition he now thought 
himself at liberty to worship at the 
shrine of jove. He married the ob- 
ject of his affections and settled as 
2country gentleman on his estate 
it the country. Frederick in com- 
pi:ment to his valour gaye him the 
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brevet of Colonel in the Swedish 
service, and according to the trans- 
lation before us, which by che way 
is executed in a very wretched man- 
ner, made him a present of a golden 
sword. His majesty might as well 
have presented him with a wooder 
one; but the blander is obvious. 

In this peaceful retirement, far 
from the din of arms, the Count 
passed seven whole years ; the soli- 
citations of his friends at length drew 
him from his obscurity, and he re- 
paired to Stockholm invested with the 
rank of Cslonel io the Life Guards, 
and took his seat at the assembly of 
of the States in 1756. In the pro- 
ceedings of this celebrated Diet, or 
at least in those proceedings which 
were consequent upon its delibera- 
tions, Count de Hordt unfortunate- 
ly took an active part. In order to 
explain the circumstances of this 
meditated revolution it willbe neces- 
sary to go back a little. 

On the death of Charles XII. who 
was feared by his subjects at home 
as muchas by his enemies abroad, 
the states determined to resume that 
authority which had lain 7 abeyance 
to usea legal phrase, during the two 
last reigns. When the sister of 
Charles XII. Ulrica Eleonora, wife 
to the Prince of Hesse Cassel was 
elected to the throne of Sweden in 
1719, she stipulated to an entire ac- 
quiescence in the decrees of the 
Diet; and the constitution to which 
she subscribed was an absolute re- 
nunciation of the despotic authority 
exercised by her predecessors. She 
was soon tired of this mock majesty, 
and abdicated her throne, about a 
year after she had accepted of the 
empty honour, in favour of her hus- 
band, who reigned under the naine 
of Frederick 1. In the Diet of 1738 
the crown of Sweden was still more 
closely shorn of its regal beams. 
France by her intrigues had obtain- 
ed apowerful party in the Diet, and 
it was 2 question of state policy 
whether Sweden should attach her- 
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self to that country or to Russia. 
Those who favoure od the views of 
France were distinguished by the 
name of Chapcaur; the opposite 
party was denominated Sonnets, 
and those who remained neutral be- 
tween France and Russia were call- 
ed the Bonnets de Chasse. The in- 
fluence of France predominated ; 
war was declared against Russia, 
and in the course of it Sweden lees 
four fifths of Finland. As their 
Swedish majesties had no children, 
it became necessary to settle the suc- 
cession; and at the peece of Abo, 
as has before been mentioned, 
Adolphus Frederick, Bishop of Lu- 
bec was declared hered:tary prince 
and successor to the throne. It was 

in the year 1751 that he entered on 
his sovereign dignity. The States, 
however, h: ad suffered so much de- 
gradation fromthe unlimited tyranny 
of Charles XI. and Charles XI). 
that they seeined resolved to cir- 
cumscribe within very confined 
bounds the authority of the king. 
The circle which Popilius drew 
round the Syrian Monarch was not 
narrower than that which the Diet 
of 1756 drew round Adolphus. 

In this Diet Count de Hordt em- 
braced with enthusiasm the cause of 
his sovereign, whom he thought de- 
graded, and insulted, and stripped 
of his constitutional privileges. 


“¢ This distressing spectacle made me 
still more and more attentive to those 
other calamities that seemed to threaten 
the state; I listened to what people said 
around me, merely with a view to find 
out what means would be best condu- 
cive to the recovery of those rights, { 
the defence of which they had lelt the 
King no legal resources; and soon dis- 
covered that to save the country, in such 
a crisis there was but one way left 
namely, that of arming ourselves with 
force and courage, and bringing about 


some happy revolution whic h- might ra- 
dically change the form of the Govern- 
ment. 

“« This seemed the only resource left, and 
the more so as it might be accomplished 
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without the effusion of the blood of out 
fellow citizens, but merely to. bring 
back things unto the same footing as they 
had been during the reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

«* My opinion was, that nothing should 
be hurried, but that we ought to wait for 
a more favorable juncture; adding that 
opportunities of exertions could not fait 
to offer themselves sooner or later, which 
it was easy to foresee from all that hai 
occurred. My plan was adopted, and 
the Court resolved to de'ay the execu- 
tion of the projected revolution. We 
continued nevertheless to talk of it in 
confidence, until a cireumsianee hap- 
pened which few of us probably ex- 
pected; the affair was brought about by 
the impatience of one of our party, and 
gave avery tragical turn to that pian, 
which had nothing but the general good 
for its object. 

‘* The populace of Stockholm crowded 
together and proceeded to inake a riot 
in favour of the Court. The insurgents 
soon amounted to several thousands, se- 
veral of our confidential agents were 
privy toil, and one evening they de- 
puted two or three of them to the Count 
de Brahe, 

“ The deputies not finding him at 
home, came to seek him in my house, 
where they had been told they might 
find him ; and on seeing him, they de- 
clared to him, in my presence, that at 
twelve at night they should all be under 
arms, in order to apprehend certain no- 
blemen, who ever since the opening of 
the diet made themselves notorious by 
their insulting proceedings and violent 
invectives against the Kingz. 

This intelligence was like a thunder. 
bolt to us; we dismissed them, entieat- 
ing them at the same wme to remain 
quiet and delay the insurrection until 
another day, But they came back an 
hour after to apprize us. that it was too 
late to remain iactive, every one being 
in motion, and hastening to the ap- 
pein ted place. 

‘The affair growing alarming, the 
Count de Brahe ‘begged of me to wait 
upon the King, adding he would join us 
in the course of an hour: he further in- 
duced me to make every ellort to per 
suade his Majesty to act resolutely m 
this critical juncture, namely to deter- 
mine on victory or death. 
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*© On entering his Majesty’s closet I 
found the Queen and two of my friends, 
who strongly supported wy pressing so- 
licitations. We entreated him to mount 
his horse, and the Queen offered to at- 
tend him on this perilous occasion: but 
while we were urging all the advan- 
tages which must result to ouf cause from 
his presence, we were intormed that the 
plot was discovered, that eur antagonists 
were assembling, that their pairoles 
were already parading the streets, and 
thatthe populace was totally dispersed. 

“‘ Our situation was growing despe- 
rate: we entreated the King to go 
down, shew himself and place himself at 
the head of the castle: it consisted of 
one hundred and fifly men, and would 
most assuredly have made no difficulty of 
obeying and marching whereve: he 
pleased; and it was most probable that 
by favour ef the night we might have 
succeeded in taking possession of every 
post. 

« All our entreaties proved of no 
avail, his Majesty did not feel any of that 
ardour and courage which fired our 
breasts, and I perceived at once all the 
disasters that must result from attempts 
the success of which seemed so very 
coubtful. I went home deeply grieved 
at our miscarriage, and filled with regret 
at having entered imto such a momentous 
enterprize, without first ascertaining 
what degree of energy he was capable of 
displaying, who was to be soul of the 
whole, 

** My duty calling me to the Court I 
went there the next morning. Every 
thing seemed quiet; but I was soon after 
informed that several persons had already 
been secured, and that the citizens had 
orders to take up arms; no_ reliance 
being placed on the garrison, the greater 
part of which was attached to the Court, 
aud averse to the prevailing faction, I 
dined with the King. No conversation 
passed at tabie, we looked at each other 
m1 silence and dismay. The Queen 
alone displayed some spirit; her firme 
ness during this awful crisis contrasted 
strangely with her husband’s weakness. 
Tie latter abandoned himself entirely to 
thecare of Providence, whilethe Princess 
deplored only that she was not a man, 
and still shewed herself, although a wo- 
man, capable of any energetic enter- 
prize, 


“ On rising from table I called on thie 
Count de Brahe. He was in no better 
humour than myself, but still he did not 
deem the affair so serious as it realiy was. 
We learnt in the evening that the Baron 
de Horn, Mareschzl of the Court, had 
been apprehended: it was he, who, un- 
known to us, had caused the populace to 
rise. This distressing intelligence no 
longer permitted us to doubt the 
fatal consequences we had to appre- 
hend. The Baron de Horn possesed full 
knowledge of our revolutionary scheme, 
and it was easy to foresee he would not 
have sufficient courage and fortitude to 
preserve silence.” 


Several of the prisoners were ex- 
ecuted but Count de Hordt contrived 
to make his escape into Denmark : 
he was outlawed, a price was set 
upon his head, and so bitter, so 
deadly was the animosity against 
him, that he was hunted from state 
to state, the Swedishambassaders at 
different courts having received or- 
ders to require from any of them 
that he should be sent under an es- 
cort to Stockholm in case he should 
five to them for protection. 

Antostance of friendshin and mag- 
nanimity occurred on this occasion 
which ought to be recorded with in- 
delible characters. Being at Ham- 
burgh, the Count de Hordt chanced 
to meet the Count de Pless, who 
told him that he had just come from 
Pyrmont the sovereignty of the 
Prince de Waldeck: that the Prince 
had expressed his anxiety for the 
safety of de Hordt, that he had par- 
ticularly desired the Count de Pless 
to make enquiry as to the place of 
his concealment, and if he could 
discover it, to assure the fugitive 
that on his, the Prince’s estates, 
both himself and his tamily should 
receive protection. On the very 
next morning the Count set off for 
Pyrmont, and was received by his 
old friend and protector with the 
greatest demonstration of joy and 
welcome. Every thing seemed to 
smile upon the Count, and he had 
determined with his wife and chil- 
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dren to settle in this hospitable asy- 
Jum when a circumstance occurred 
which ‘disturbed his tranquillity. It 
was this: 


«* The Emperor wrote to the Prince 
de Walldeck nearly in ihe following 
terms. £ The Swedish Envoy has just 
presented a memorial, wherein he states 
that his government, having discovered 
that the Count de Hordt has withdrawn 
to Germany and taken refuge in the 
Prince de Walldeck’s territory, request 
His Imperial Majesty to cause the fu- 
gitive to be apprehended and sent to 
Sweden under escort... The Emperor 
in compliance with this demand ap- 
prized the Prince that, although reluc- 
tantly, he could not withhold the neces- 
sary orders, 

*¢ My generous protector communi- 
cated this letter to me with a smile on 
his countenance. My surprise was great 
on finding that the Imperial Court, who 
‘ad never experienced the slightest 
cause of displeasure against me, and who 
might have been informed by several of 
the Austrian Generals, and M. de Kau- 
nitz the prime minister in particular, of 
the many services I had rendered the 
Allies, shoyld yield so readily to the vin- 
dictive wishes of my persecutors. But 
what ties does not state policy breek 
through? what considerations does it 
not sacrifice? The courts of Vienna and 
and Versailles were then endeavouring to 
obtain the good will of every other court 
in Europe. They wished to declare 
war against the King of Prussia; the 
same project was on the carpet in Stock- 
holm. Every other power was to form 
a coalition against this monarch. How 
could so insignificant an individual as 
myself be thought of in such circum- 
stances! My enemies must have been 
very active and successful. 

“* Having read the letter with a de- 
gree of emotion which I could not sup- 
press, and which any other person must 
also have felt in my place, I said to the 
Prince de Walldeck: ‘ Well, my lord, 
my fate is in your hands.’ ‘ I hope,’ 
replied he, ‘that my way of thinking is 
too well known to you, to permit you to 
entertain the idea that I could be ca- 
pable of so dishonourable an act; I would 
sooner lose all that I possess. Remain 
with me. Never shall the Emperor, or 
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any other persun on earth weaken the 
friendship which I bear you, and, make 
me break through the duty I owe a 
good man, who has unfortunately become 
the object of persecution.’ I expressed 
my heartfelt gratitude to this excellent 
Prince, but declared in my turn that I 
never would consent that he should com- 
mit his own safety or interest on my ac- 
count; he was still at that time Mares- 
chal in the Emperor’s service. The 
obliging expressions he made use of on 
this occasion are, and will ever be pre- 
sent to my mind. But after a pretty 
long struggle of generosily between us, 
I left his country with a heart deeply 
impressed with so many proofs of at- 
tachment and benevolence which I had 
received from his Highness, and no less 
regretting a court where I had expe- 
rienced every attention whieh could con- 
duce to banish the remembrance of the 
persecutions I was exposed to, and set 
off for Switzerland.” 

The frowns of fortune, however, 
were not unenlivened by a smile. 
The Count was exceedingly well re- 
ceived in Switzerland, and among 
other personages by Voltaire. He 
received also the very gratifying in- 
telligence from his wife that his for- 
tune had remained untouched ; that’ 
one of his children had been taken 
under the patronage of the Queen, 
and a second under that of his own 
brother. She infdérmed him also 
thatthe Grand Duke of Russia, who 
was at that time reigning Duke of 
Holstein, had in consequence of an 
application trom herself sent orders 
to the governor of his hereditary 
states to give the Count assurance 
of his special protection, accom- 
panied by an invitation to lodge in 
the castle, and by an offer of a 
guard forthe security of his person. 
The Count immediately took ad. 
vantage of this proffered asylum 
and repaired to Holstein, where 
after a series of dangers and dis- 
tresses he had thie inexpressible fe- 
licity of embracing his family in 
health and security. 

Buta state of inaction was ill suit- 
ed to the habits and disposition of 
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Count’ Hordt: in his retirement: he: 


had dwelt with admiration on the 
military genius of the great Fred- 
erick who wes then making his first 
campaign of the seven years’ war. 
When that splendid campaign was 
over the King of Prussia availed 
himself. of the winter (1757) to fill 
up the deficiencies of his army and 
make new levies. He sent propo- 
sals to the Count to enter into his 
service ; the latter eagerly embraced 
the invitation and was accordingly 
appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment of two battalions. Entering 
into the army is like marrying a 
wife ; amilitary man, fairly wedded 
to his profession, will cleave unto 
it at the expence of all his connec- 
tions. For this will he ‘* leave fa- 
ther and mother,” for this will he 
sometimes break. asunder bonds 
which ought ever to be held sacred. 
Two of the confederated powers 
against which Frederick was now 
fighting were Russia and Sweden ; 
Russia, to the crown of which .the 
generous protector of Count Hordt 
was presumptive heir, and Sweden 
his native country ! 

The zeal and military skill which 
the Count displayed in his new ser- 
vice were not lost upon Frederick 
who repeatedly testified a respect 
for his talents, the sincerity of 
which could not be questioned. The 
fact perhaps was, that Count de 
Hordt possessed not either that emi- 
nent rank or that eminent merit 
which could for a moment excite 
any jealousy in the monarch’s bo- 
som. Frederick was perfectly ava- 
ricious of fame and would gladly 
have monopolized all the credit of 
allhis victories. He hated the Mar. 
shal Daun because he had reason to 
fear him, and his own generals had 
sometimes reason to complain that 
they did not enjoy the merit to 
which their exploits had entitled 
them. 

‘The regiment of Count de Hordt 
consisted principally of Avion 
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risoners: being obliged to retreat 
lelees the superior forces of Gene- 
ral Romanzow from Driesen to 
Friedberg, he had dispatched an 
officer tu warn General Rusch of 
the approach of .the enemy in con- 
siderable force, proposing either to 
fall back upon his posts or defend 
himself till Rusch should advance to 
his assistance. While waiting for 
this reinforcement the enemy press- 
ed close upon him and he was com- 
pelled to retreat, ag | 
into a hollow square and resisting 
several attempts of the enemy’s 
horse to break his ranks by a well- 
directed fire from his artillery and 
musketry. At this criical moment 
no less than seven hundred of his 
men, diminishing his square to less 
than half its number, deserted at 
once and threw themselves among 
the enemy’s horse who were pur- 
suing him. The Count nevertheless 
effected his retreat to Landsberg in 
safety, and dispatched an officer 
with the report to Count Dohna who 
immediately forwarded it to head 
quarters. His majesty was so well 
satisfied with the ne Be of Count 
de Hordt that he issued orders for 
eacii of the provincial battalions, 
which consisted of natives alone, to 
send a hundred men in order to fill 
up the vacancy occasioned by the 
desertion of the Austrians. 

At the battle of Zorndorff, in 
which the king of Prussia defeated 
with great slaughter the Count’ de 
Fermor and forced him to raise the 
siege of Ciistrin, Hordt covered 
the bridge of boats which had been 
thrown over the Oder, and extri- 
cated himself, by a ruse de guerre, 
from the superior forces of General 
Romanzow. 

An anecdote occurs here worth 
mentioning: at the close of the 
campaign several Swedish oflicers 
who had been taken prisoners by the 
Prussians interceded with Count de 
Hordt that he would obtain from his 
majesty leave for them to return-to 


his men” 
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Sweden -on their “parole. The 
Count obtained this favour in behalf 
of two of them, who on their jour- 
ney betrayed an ingratitude: which 
came to Frederick’s ears. He in- 
stantly wrote the following letter to 
the Count: “ You have induced 
me to grant two of your countrymen 
leave to return home on parole ; and 
by way of shewing their gratitude 
they have said on the road, that 
sooner or later some means wauld 
be found to surrender you dead or 
alive into the hands of their rulers. 
I thought proper to give you this 
warning that you may be upon your 
guard and not be ready in future to 
serve persons who can think thus.” 
The Count replied that he was duly 
sensible of his majesty’s solicitude, 
but that so loag as he should be at 
the head of the regiment he had 
placed under his care, he should 
have nothing to apprehend from his 
enemies. In chis. however, he was 
woefully mistaken. 

After the battle of Frankfort, in 


which Laudohn defeated the King of 
Prussia with the loss of nearly ail 
his artillery, his majesty made a re- 
treat and ordered Count de Lordt to 
cover the left of his army and the 
camp ovens. 


* Atday break T went out on horse- 
back to visit my posts, and having ad- 


vanced as far as the one which Colonel’: 


Belling had placed, I found it too much 
exposed. The officer who had the com- 
mand of it assured me the enemy were 
more than a league distance, yet not 
being equally convinced of this as he 
seemed to he, I desired him to return 
into the camp with his thirty hussars, and 
while he was collecting them, I rode 
up a height, followed by a single dragoon. 

“« My conjectures respecting the pe- 
rils this post was exposed to, were but 
too well grounded, On asuddenI per- 
ceived about two hundred Cossacks, who, 
alter having driven away two vedettes 
from befure the village, rushed on the 
rest. of the troop. These made no re- 
sistance, and surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war together with the 
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officer at their head. T saw at once it 
would not be in my power to escape, 
and soon after the Cossacks began to 
croud around me. Nevertheless my 
dragoon and I succeeded fo cut our way 
through ; but I missed the road, and got 
intoa swamp whence my horsse could 
not extricate me. 

“©The Cossacks who ride very fleet 
horses surcounded me again. They fired 
a few shots at me with their carabines, 
which [ imprudently returned with my 
pistols; when they rushed upon me alto- 
gether. I had got off my horse who was 
iy mire up to his neck, consequently un- 
able to stir, and had no other resource 
left but that of accepting their proposal 
to surrender myself a prisoner of war. 
They gave me one of their horses which 
I was obliged to mount, and they brought 
me back with them. 

“** My attendant, who had escaped 
their pursuit through the swiltness of his 
horse, reached cur camp and made a re- 
port of what had passed. They flew to 
my assistance, but it was too late; the 
Cossacks had already brought me to their 
advanced posts. They took my watch 
and purse, according to the practice on 
such occasions, but, except that, I had 
no reason to complain of their treatment, 
and I own, that knowing as I did this 
description of troops, I did not expect to 
come offsocheaply.” — ~ 


The unfortunate captive was now 
led from post to post till he,came to 


-that occupied by General Tottleben, 


who had the command of all the ad.. 
vanced guards and light troops in 
the Russian army. ‘This general, 
with whom he had served in Hol- 
Jand, loaded him with civilities: 
they dined together, and after din- 
ner the general enquired of his pri- 
soner whether it was in his power to 
do him any service, adding that in 
case he was desirous of transmitting 
a letter to the king he would most 
willingly and expeditiously forward 
it by one of his trumpets. On the 


_fallowing morning the king returned 


answer by a trumpet: ‘*I am ex- 
ceedingly concerned at your having 
been tuken prisoner. I have ap- 

rized my Major General Willich, 
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who is resident commissary for the 


exchange of prisoners at Butan, of. 


this circumstance; and I am the 
more confident that no ‘difficulties 
will be raised in your exchange as I 
have several Russian officers and 
even generals, among my prisoners. 
In the mean time I pray God to 
keep an eye cf protection upon you. 
Sept. 25, 1759. 

(signed) FREDERICK.” 

From general Tottleben’s, he 
was conducted to head quarters, 
where he was received with the ut- 
most politeness and respect, not 
only by General Soltikoff himself, 
but by all the Russian officers of dis- 
tinction. M. de Romanzow was 
among the number, who expressed 
his gladness at becoming acquainted 
with his gallant foe, regretting only 
that he should have been indebted 
for the advantage to an occurrence 
so disagreeable to the Count. He 
remained at head quarters for a con. 
siderable time, and was then for- 
warded to St. Petersburg where a 
severe fate awaited him. At the 
order of the Empress Elizabeth he 
was ordered to be confined for life 
within four bare walls in the center 
of the citadel, prohibited the use of 
pen, ink, and paper! The severity 
of his treatment arose froma cir- 
cumstance which was intended to 
have produced a very different ef- 
fect. After the battle of Zorndorff 
Frederick had confined several Rus- 
sian officers in the fortress of Ciis- 
trin; the garrison of which place 
being very weak, the prisoners had 
formed a conspiracy to murder their 
guards and make their escape. The 
conspiracy, however, was detected, 
and a lieutenant who was convicted 
of being the author of it was broken 
on the wheel. Frederick, on the 
capture of Count de Hordt, in order 
to facilitate his exchange had re- 
leased on his pzrole the first in rank 
among his Russian prisoners, Count 
de Czernichef, desiring him to in- 
form his court that every other pri- 
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soner of his nation should be libera- 
ted whenever the court of Russia 
had confirmed the arrangements he 
had made in Butan in Pomerania 
for the exchange of the respective 
prisoners. 

~ On his arrival at Petersburg 
Count Czernichef communicated to 
the empress the story of the lieute- 
nant’s execution, without mention= 
ing the concomitant circumstances, 
which so exasperated her imperial 
majesty that she resolved on taking 
a lingering revenge, and Count de 
Hordt was the victim. 

When Elizabeth ascended the 
throne she made a vow never to in- 
flict capital punishment on any indi- 
vidual ; to this vow she religiously 
adhered, and to it probably the 
Count was indebted for his life. 

In this melancholy situation, ex- 
posed to every indignity and hard- 
ship, the Count passed five and 
twenty months! The King of 
Prussia had made several unsuccess- 
ful applications in his favour, and 
weary at last of receiving none but 
evasive answers from the court of 
Russia, he had put an end to all ex- 
change of prisoners, had recalled 
his commissary, General de Willich, 
and confined two officers of high 
rank in a fortress, one a Russian 
the other a Swede, formally decla- 
ring that their heads should answer 
for that of the Count de Hordt. 

This strong measure had the de- 
sired effect: it was determined to 
release the prisoner, and the Em- 

ress actually sent him a large pac. 
- of clothes and linen, that, on his 
return, he might appear before the 
King of Prussia in a manner suit- 
able to his rank. At this interest- 
ing period, however, the Empress 
died, and it was reserved for her 
successor to throw open the dvors 
of his dungeon. The accession of 
Peter III. produced a great impres- 
sion on the European powers: his 
admiration of the King of Prussia 
had ever heen enthusiastic, and he 
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instantly. published a memorial to 
the ministers of his allies in favour 
of peace. To effect this desirable 
object, he even expressed his rea- 
diness to sacrifice all the conquests 
which had been made by the arms 
of Russia in the course of the war.; 
and on recciving an unsatisfactory 
answer to his memorial from the 
courts of Vienna and Versailles, he 
ordered a cessation, of hostilities, 
and entered into an allianee with 
Frederick. He even joined part 
of his forces to those of the King 
of Prussia, in order to drive the 
Austrians out of Silesia, while he 
commanded another army to march 
towards Holstein. | 

Peter Lil. it will be recollected, 
had been the protector of Count de 
Hordt, whea a hunted fugitive from 
the court of Sweden. He had not 
forgotten the ebject of his protec- 
tion: on the: very day. of his acces- 
‘ston, fre sent an aide-de-camp and 
one of the rvyal carriages to the pri- 
son, informing the Count that he was 
at liberty, and desiring his company 
at court. The Emperor received 
him with the utmost condescension, 
presented him with five hundred 
cables, and a sword in lieu of that 
which had been ignominiously ta- 
ken from him during his confine- 
ment. The Emperor would not 
sufler the Count to leave his court 
till his Prussian majesty had sent 
bim a minister. He accordingly re- 
mained some time longer at St. Pe- 
tersburg, and was received into all 
the private parties both of the Em- 
press and her husband. 

Immediately on his liberation, the 
Count wrote a letter to Frederick, 
aud sent it by an estafette, giving 
him an account of the generous 
treatment he had received from the 
Emperor. The following answer 
was brought to him one day whilst 
dining at his Imperial majesty’s ta- 


ble: 


“Tam deeply affected 
at the disasters which you have expe- 
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rienced; had it depended on my good will 
alone, they should have been terminated 
long ago, and you should have enjoyed 
a happier existence and one better suited 
to reward your merit, You may your- 
self judge what pleasure I must have ex- 
perienced, on learning by your letter of 
the 19th January last, the generous reso- 
Jution His Imperial Majesty of all the 
Russias had taken of restoring to you 
your liberty, and doing you justice in 
so distinguished a manner. 

“ This act of generosity, with which 
His Majesty has thought tit to signalize 
his accession to the throne, confirms the 
favourable idea I had always formed of 
his disposition, and will stand as an ever- 
lasting monument of his justice and 
‘magnanimity. It has filled me with 
profound admiration, which in order to 
manifest, I thought there could not be a 
better way than to release and send back 
ransom free, every Russian prisoner in 
my States, causing them to be surren- 
dered to the Russian Generals on the 
frontiers. I have also issued the neces- 
sary Orders, that the Swedish Co.onel 
de Lilienberg, whom [I had caused to be 
detained by way of reprisals, should ime 
mediately be released. 

“ I make no deubt, however, but His 
Imperial Majesty, in consequenee of the 
‘gracious promise he has already made 
you, will grant you permission to return 
to me, who rejoice in the expectation of 
secing you, and making you jforget your 
past misfortunes. 

“My Colonel, Aide-de-camp, and 
High Chamberlain, Baron de Goltz, 
whom I am going to send in order to ex- 
press to His Imperial Majesty my best 
wishes on his accession to the throne, 
and the assurances of my perfect esteem 
and friendship, will tell you more at 
length. what are my real sentiments to- 
wards you; referring you therefore to 
what he will say from me, I conclude; 
praying the Lord will preserve you in 

is holy keeping. 
(Signed) FREDERICK. 
Breslau, 10th February 1762.” 


-“ No soener had the Emperor fi- 
nished reading this letter, than he said 
aloud: * How! will the King be before 


- hand with me; I have released:a pri- 


soner, atid he sends me back all mine!” 
Then, turning round to one of his Aides- 
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de-camp: “ Go,” said he, “ go to the Se- 
cretary at war; let orders be sent in- 
stantly to all parts of my states where 
Prussian soldiers are detained prisoners : 
(most of them had been removed into Si- 
beria) Let them not only be set at liberty, 
but let them come hither, whence they 
shall be sent back to join their colours in 
a suitable manner.” Addressing after- 
wards J.ieutenant General Werner, who 
sat with us at table: “ General, con- 
tinued he, you are at liberty, from this 
moment, and are perfectly free to return 
to Prussia whenever you please.” 

On the arrival of a Prussian mi- 
nister, M. de Goltz, Count de Hordt 
left Petersburg, and proceeded to 
Breslaw, where he was received by 
Frederick with every mark of esteem. 
Frederick had, indeed, behaved 
with a delicacy and attention to- 
wards the Count, with the full ex- 
tent of which the latter had not 
yet become acquainted. During his 
long confinement in the fortress at 
St. Petersburg, he had not been al- 
lowed the use of pen, ink, and pa- 
per, nor did his unhappy wife know 
whether he had been banished into 
the wilds of Siberia, or had paid the 
forfeit of his life. Frederick ‘en- 
deavoured to allay her fears, and 
soothed her with the assurance that 
he would never relax in his ef- 
forts to reclaim her husband, inform- 
ing her of the vigorous measures he 
had taken for that purpose. The 
- Count being a Swede, Frederick 
had never employed his regiment, 
except during his absence, against 
the Swedish troops, and now order- 
ed him to march it into Silesia from 
its present quarters in Mecklenburg 
and Swedish Pomerania. 

It was in this campaign that 
_ Count de Hordt received a shot 
which broke his arm, as he was as- 
sisting in the siege of Schweidnitz. 
This town, though defended by a 
garrison of nine thousand men, and 
by the united genius of Laudohn 
and Daun, surrendered to the Prus- 
sian monarch after a brave defence 


of two months. This circumstance, 
it is well known, added to the bril- 
liant and decisive victory gained 
by the king’s brother, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, over the Austrians and 
Imperialists at Freyburg, induced 
the court of Vienna to conclade 
a cessation of hostilities with his 
Prussian majesty for Saxony and 
Silesia. This was preliminary to the 
peace of Hubertsberg in Feb. 1783, 
which terminated a war in which all 
the European powers had been em- 
broiled for seven whole years ;which 
cost the house of Austria one hun- 
dred and twenty-six millions of 
crowns, and the King of Prussia a 
sum very little inferior in amount. 

At the peace, the regiment of 
Count de Hordt was incorporated 
with those of Pomerania: his offi- 
cers were provided for, and Frede- 
rick appointed the Count himself 
to be major-general of his forces 
with -a pension of three thousand 
crowns. 

Shortly after this time, a revoca- 
tion of the order given to the Swe- 
dish ministers at foreign courts to 
claim Count de Hordt wherever 
he might be, was effected by the 
mediation of the King of Prussia 
and of Catharine II. of Russia, who 
did not suffer her husband, the un- 
fortunate Peter III. long to enjoy 
the throne he had succeeded to. 

The Count now fixed his resi- 
dence at Berlin, and enjoyed the 
society of hiswife. The king once 
sent him on a mission to Sweden, 
and afterwards, when his majesty’s 
brother Prince Henry made a jour- 
ney thither in order to pay a visit 
to his sister the Queen of Sweden, 
the Count was solicited to accom- 
pany him. The account of their 
reception at Stockholm, and after- 
wards at the Imperial court of Catha- 
rine, who had sent his royal highness 
an invitation to visit her at St. Pe- 
tersburg, form an amusing portion 
of these volumes. ~ 
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By the way, it was On this jour- 
ney, according to Count Hordt, that 


the infamous partition of Poland 
was first projected. This diabolical 
measure has usually been suppos- 
ed to have originated with the 
King of Prussia: whether this was 
the ease or not, his majesty shewed 
no reluctance to accede to it, and 
took much pains to justify the atro- 
cious deed. The following ac- 
count of it is given in the work be- 
fore us. 


« M. de Segur savs, that the partition 
of Poland, attributed to Frederick’s policy, 
was entirely the work of Catharine, who 
Jirst opened this project to Prince Henry. 
This eloquent and learned writer is gene- 
rally very accurate in the facts which he re- 
lates ; but here, I am certain, he has been 
led into an error ; andthe manner in which 
this famous affair was first contrived and 
determined upon is as follows. The Prince 
being with the Empress one evening, dis- 
patches from the Russian minister at War- 
saw were brought to Her Imperial High- 
ness, she hastened to read them. The 
Minister informed her that the Emperor of 
Austria, Joseph If. had just taken posses- 
sion of three counties in Gallicia, under the 
least plausible pretences ; and that from the 
orders he had given to the officers entrust- 
ed with the expedition, it was easy to judge 
his determination was to keep what he had 
taken. This intelligence having displeas- 
ed her, she turned abruptly to Prince Hen- 
ty: © See,’ said she, ‘ read these letters, 
see what they are about in Poland.’ The 
Prince took the letters, drew aside and 
read, having finished, he returned to the 
Empress with that air of self-satisfaction a 
happy thought inspires. ‘* Madam,’ said 
he to her, * this intelligence is very good, 
very checring indeed ! ‘The Emperor takes, 
let him do so;_ but let us follow his exam- 
ple, let us take also ; that is the way to set 
all right again.’ ¢ Well said,’ replied the 
Empress, ¢ the resource is admirable. Well, 
Jet your Royal Highness plan out a division 
on equal terms for us, I am ready to sub- 
scribe to it? The Prince left the Empress 
that Moment, went home, called for some 
maps of Poland, marked out on them such 
portions of the Polish territoryas would suit 
the parties, and communicated the same to 
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Her Imperial Majesty. She approved, a 
Courier yor se dingancied to the 
—_— Prussia by the Prince his brother, 
and His Majesty’s answer oy as may 
easily be imagined, perfectly favourable, 
the affair was concluded.’ ; 


On his return to Berlin, the King 
of Prussia conferred on Count de 
Hordt the rank of Jieutenant-gene- 
ral of his army, and governor of 
Spandau. A second time he accom- 
panied Prince Henry into Russia, 
and on his return to Berlin had the 
misfortune to bury his wife: that 
wife who had participated his dis- 
tresses with a degree of fortitude, 
courage, and constancy, which gave 
her every claim to his warmest af- 
fection and gratitude. 

On the death of Maximilian Jo- 
seph, Elector of Bavaria, in 1777, a 
new contest arose between the King 
of Prussia and the court of Vienna; 
Frederick, in order to prevent the 
dismemberment of the electorate, 
placed himself at the head of his 
army in Silesia. Under the’ medi- 
ation of Russia and France, how- 
ever, peace was soon restored, and 
Count de Hordt, who had been or- 
dered to join Prince Henry’s army 
with a view to penetrate into Bohe- 
mia and Saxony, returned once 
more to Berlin. Here he had de- 
termined to pass the remainder of 
his days in retirement; his health, 
however, required that he should 
take a journey to Aix-Ja-Chapelle 
and Spa for the benefit of the wa- 
ters. These effected his cure, and 
he now determined on a visit to the 
court of Versailles. Here he was 
introduced under the title of Baron 
de Stein, and after having enjoyed 
the festivities of Paris, quitted it, 
still uncertain where to fix his final 
residence. 


“Twas in this state of uncertainty 
when several of my friends wrote to me 
that a report prevailed at Berlin that I 
was on the point of marrying again, This 
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circumstance struck me the more, as the 
lady, who, they said, was soon to be my 
wile, had for some time past been far 
from indifferent to me. I answered 
that the marriage was half done, since I 
very willingly consented. 

** This pleasing idea followed me inces- 
santly ever after; I therefore resolved to 
find out some favourable opportunity, 
of discovering my sentiments to the lady 
the public were so kind as to give me for 
a wile; which proposal being accepted, 
I had the good fortune to obtain the 
hand of a person, whose fortune has 
placed me in very affluent circumstances, 
and whose attachment, good temper, 
amiable and cheerful disposition make 
me forget all my past troubles and trials. 

“Let me be allowed to conclude 
these memoirs by a little ancedote rather 
unique in its kind. An uncle of my 
wile happening to die, arich manor in 
Saxony came to her by inheritance; I 
being very fond of agriculiure and par- 
tial to a country life, visited the estate 
in order to make various arrangements 
we had proposed. 1 explored all the 
villages on the manor, and in one of 
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them found out the precise spot where 
i had been taken prisoner by the Cos- 
sacks. Changeable fortune! but a few 
years betore [ had been plunged into 'a 
state of wretched captivity on the very 
ground whereof 1 am now the happy 
owner !* 

After the number of pages we 
have devoted to these memoirs, it 
is hardly necessary to say, that 
we have felt an interest in the 
perusal of them. They contain a 
great deal of anecdote not merely 
military but historical. ‘The narra- 
tive is perfectly unassuming ; the 
Count speaks of himself with great 
modesty as an officer, and we may 
allow him the indulgence of a 
harmless vanity at the distinguished 
and constant attentions which he 
received from princes, kings, and 
emperors, 

The translation is executed in a 
miserable style, grammatical igno- 
rance staring us full in the face at 
every page. 


Art. V. Memoirs of a Traveller now in Retirement. Written by Himself. Interspersed 
with historical, Literary, and political Anecdotes, relative to many of the principal 


Personages of the present Age. 
of the Author. 12:mo. 5 vols. 


DAVID HUME begins the me- 
moirs of hisown life thus: “ It isdiffi- 
cult fora man to speak long of him- 
self without vanity ; therefore J shall 
be short.” Accordingly the whole 
of his narrative is comprised within 
fifteen pages. Such a motive for 
brevity was not very likely to influ- 
ence the mind of a Frenchman; ac- 
cordingly M. Dutens’ narrative runs 
through four volumes +. But Mr. 
Hume’s memoirs are those of an au- 
thor; M. Dutens’ are those of a tra- 
veller: and of a traveller who has 
seen a great deal of the world, who 
has passed much of his time at fo- 


Translated from the French, under the Superintendance 


reign courts, and was early initiated 
into the mysteries of diplomacy. 
It may perhaps have been seen, 
says he, in the concluding chapter, 
that I have, as much as possible, 
avoided bringing myself forward as 
an object worthy of attracting the 
attention of the public: on the con- 
trary, I have considered myself only 
as a canvas upon which I wished to 
present all the objects I had to in- 
troduce; the warp by means of 
which I might connect and unite 
together the anecdotes which I] had 
collected, and draw the portraits of 
those whom I had knowh. This is 


* Count de Hordt died at Berlin a few years ago, and his wife followed him into the 


grave soon after. 


+ The Memoirs close with the fourth volume: the fifth is a collection of Anas. 
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modest enough, and really all cir- 
cumstances considered, there is per- 
haps less ground for the charge of 
yanity—at most a venial foible—than 
might have been expected. Like 
Rousseau, M. Dutens flatters him- 
self that he bas spoken of those inci- 
dents of his life which concern him- 
self only, as he would have done 
had he been speaking of another 
person. Je n’ai rien ti de mau- 
vais, rien ajouté de bon, says the 
Genevan philosopher; & s’il m’est 
arrivé @’employer quelque ornement 
indifférent, ce n’a jamais été que 
pour remplir un vide occasioné par 
mon defaut de mémoire. To fill 
up some such gap, we imagine that 
M. Dutens has introduced the ad- 
venture of the Farmer of Arras, a 
fiction written to amuse the Princess 
de Carigan during an attack of me- 
lancholy ! 

M. Dutens or M. Duchillou* was 
certainly born under a benignant 
planet: like La Fleur, he had but 
one misfortune in the world—he was 
always in love. Some princess or 
other always exercised despotic em- 
pire over his heart, which however 
could transfer its allegiance from 
one sovereign beauty to another 
with admirable facility. 

There is sueh an air of romance 
inthese memoirs, that one has some 
difficulty to believe he is reading a 
narrative of real life, The proto- 
type which haunted our imagination 
in the perusal of them were the ad- 
ventures of the renowned hero of 
Santillane. Each of these gentle- 
men acquired for himself the repu- 
tation of being the bel-esprit of the 
neighbourhood in very early youth; 
each quits his paternal roof to seek 
his fortune in the world. Gil Blas 
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throws the reins over his mule’s neck, 
and before he has got two leagues 
from Oviedo, cotnts and recounts 
into his hat the ducats and reals— 
in fancy an exhaustless treasure! 
which his good old uncle had given 
him. Dutens runs away from his 
father, and hires a comfortable 
chaise for Paris upon the strength 
of his purse, but — unexpectedly 
finds out at Rennes that its contents 
are exhausted. Gil Blas turns tutor : 
so does Dutens, and after having ac- 
cepted of the situation, both dis- 
cover their own deficiency in the 
requisite qualifications, Gil Blas 
has the luck to gain admission at 
the court of Madrid, where he be- 
comes the favorite of the minister, 
insinuates himself into the good 
graces of great people, and to use 
a home-spun phrase, feathers his 
nest in a very warm and comfortable 
manner. Dutens basks in ministe- 
rial sunshine ; becomes charge-des- 
affaires at the court of Turin, dan- 
gles after great folks from the first 
chapter to the last, and enjoys frem 
the munificence of Mr. Mackenzie 
enough to have purchased Gil Blas’ 
chateau de Lirias in the province 
of Valencia, the generous present 
of his patrons das seigneurs de 
Leyza. 

Few persons have seen more of 
high life than M. Dutens: there 
must have been something fasci- 
nating in his manners, for the la- 
dies, according to his own account, 
which has at least the affectation of 
modesty, fell in love with him where- 
ever he went. So warm were their 
advances in particular cases that, 
influenced by a sense of religion, 
which he says never deserted him, 
he has more than once or twice as- 


* Duchillou was the name of a small estate belonging to the family, and was given 
ta the younger brothers; it was that which M. Dutens bore in his youth, and which he 
has resumed now ; in his intercourse with the world he always bore the name of his pa- 


rents, which we shall employ in our notice of this work, 
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sumed an indifference which it was 
impossible fer any man to have 
felt, in order to repel them. 

Of a man who has seen so much, 
who has been an observer of cha- 
racters in different countries, and 
who has so many anecdotes, histo- 
rical, and political, at his tongue’s 
end, some particulars may be fairly 
expected. 

Whilst yet a lad at school, inge- 
nui vultus puer, ingenuique pudo- 
ris, our hero fell desperately in love 
with a damsel who rallied his bash- 
fulness and timidity, and perceiving 
that she had a novice to deal with, 
did not hesitate to make the prope- 
sal which commonly comes from the 
gentleman, that of Marriage. As 
this could not be effected privately, 
his ardent mistress gave him no rest 
until he had promised to solicit his 
father’s cousent. After many acon- 
flict he at length summoned up all 
his resolution and availed himself of 
an opportunity when his father was 
enjoying the cool air of evening in 
his garden to unburden his mind. 
The shades of twilight seconded his 
courage—he unfolded the tale, but 
his father without uttering one sin- 
gle word, turned round, and gave 
him such a ringing box on the ear, 
as made any other reply perfectly 
unnecessary. The indignant hero 
fled instantly from bis father’s house ; 
and after having fallen in love with 
two or three beauties in his way, 
notwithstanding this inauspicious 
commencement of his amours, 
reached Paris, and was received at 
the house of a relation. He now 
turns author, writes a tragedy which 
is well received, and draws an un- 
favourable inference as to his ta- 
Jents for the drama. The French 
stage must at that time have been 
something like what the English 
stage is now surely! He remained 
some time at Paris in a very agree- 
able society which frequented the 
house of a rich farmer-general wlio 
was his relation ; but it became ne- 
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cessary at length, after the failure 
of another matrimonial project, se- 
riously to think about some method 
of acquiring independence. Dnu- 
tens returns to his parents. The 
only roads to fortune were com- 
merce, the bar, and the army. 
Commerce was not adapted to the 
genius of Dutens, and the religion 
of his family, through a series of ge- 
nerations, had been protestantism. 
At that time protestants could not 
acquire rank and distinction in 
France, being at once interdicted 
by the rigour as well of prejudice 
as of law. A specimen of the power 
of the priesthood some fifty or sixty 
years ago is afforded in the follow- 
ing anecdote : “ the archbishop of 
the diocese in which we lived actu- 
ally caused the youngest daughter, 
who was only twelve years old, to be 
torn from the arms of my father, to 
place her in a convent. Neither 
the tears of a fond afflicted parent, 
nor the representations of a respec- 
table citizen oppressed in the point 
most dear to him, nor the most ur- 
gent solicitations could soften the 
ecclesiastic. My sister was detained 
in the convent, where she after- 
wards, at the age of sixteen, took 
the veil.” While such a story as 
this is upon record, it must be ac- 
knowledged, that the French Re- 
volution has not been entirely with- 
out its advantages. This event de- 
termined M. Dutens to quit France, 
and he accordingly made prepara- 
tions for coming to England where 
he had an uncle very well establish- 
ed. Before he set off however, 
learning that two English ladies of 
distinction had just arrived in his 
native town, our adventurer cone 
trived to procure an introduction to 
them. ‘* The ladies received me,” 
says he, “ with much politeness, and 
appeared disposed to accept the of- 
fers which I made them of all the 
services in my power; in fact I had 
the good fortune to make myself 


-beth useful and agreeable, and we 
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agreed so well together, that from 
morning till night I never quitted 
them.” These two ladies were Miss 
Betty Pitt, sister of the great Mr. 
Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, and 
Miss Taylor, a young lady of most 
dazzling beauty, who was her com- 
panion on the tour. Notwithstand- 
tng the anxious and pressing solici- 
tations of these ladies, both of whom 
seem to have been enamoured of 
the happy hero, his impatience to 
be in England made him overlook 
every consideration of the pleasure 
he enjoyed in their society, and he 
departed for England with a letter 
of recommendation for Mr. Pitt from 
his sister, and with another trom 
the same lady for Lord Barrington. 
On arriving at his uncle’s in Eng- 
Jand, M. Dutens delivered his letter 
to Mr. Pitt, from whom he received 
the most flattering attentions for 
some time, ’till they were suddenly 
withheld in consequence of a dis- 
pute between Miss Pitt and the fa- 
mily of M. Dutens in France. Miss 
Pitt had written to her brother, can- 
eclling her former recommendation 
and prejudicing him against the 
object of it. This anecdote, says 
Dutens, reminds me of a scene in 
Harlequin Courier: he enters upon 
the stage with a bag across his 
shoulders filled both before and be- 
hind. ‘ Where are you going ?’ he 
is asked. ‘ Tothe army.’ * What 
have you got in the front part of 
your bag?’ £ Orders for the army.’ 
* Andwhat in the hind part?’ ¢ Coun- 
fer-orders. 

Passing over some intermediate 
occurrences, we find M. Dutens in- 
troduced into the family of Mr. 
Wyche as preceptor to his son. 
Mr. Wyche was a very benevolent 
character; he was also a scholar, 
and aman of science. M. Dutens 
on comparing his own acquirements 
wit those of the father of his pupil, 
stood ashamed and confounded at 
his own ignorance. What couid 
not be concealed it became prudent 
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toavow: but instead of receiving 
from Mr. Wyche the well merited 
reproaches hich he expected, Du- 
tens was overcome with the kind- 
ness of his patron, who undertook 
to qualify the tutor for the educa- 
tion of his child. In this family 
our adventurer continued with un- 
interrupted happiness till the death 
of his pupil for whom he had im- 
bibed a very sincere friendship ; 
whose death is described, and whose 
loss is deplored with yreat feeling. 

Mr. Wyche had two other child- 
ren, a son ten years old, whom he 
took from school in order to place 
under the care of M. Dutens, and 
a daughter, who was deaf and dumb. 
The latter was about eighteen years 
of age, her figure was graceful, and 
her countenance pleasing, expres- 
sive of innocence and tenderness. 
M. Dutens undertook, with great 
assiduity, the instruction of this lat- 
ter in reading, writing, and speak- 
ing. His attentions made an im- 
pression on the grateful and suscep- 
tible heart of his fair pupil; nor is 
it to be imagined that her artless in= 
dications of affection should have. 
been witnessed without emotion. 
The story of this affair is altogether 
a very interesting one: suffice it to 
say, that M. Dutens had too high a 
sense of honour to take the advan- 
tage which his situation gave him; 
and, that rather than expose himself 
to temptations which might have 
been too powerful to have resisted, 
he tore himself, with tears in his 
eves, from a family to which he had 
been indebted for some of the hap- 
piest hours of his life. 

It is at this period that M. Dutens 
launches into public life: he was 
acquainted with Mr. Upton, after- 
wards Lord Templeton, who had 
accepted an appointment to go to 
Turin in the capacity of secretary 
to Mr. Mackenzie (Lord Bute’s bro- 
ther), the British minister at that 
court. Mr. Upton, for some rea 
son, was desirous of relinquishing 
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his engagement, and wrote to M. 
Nutens, proposing to recommend 
him as chaplain to the embassy, and 
in the course of the journey to de- 
cline the secretaryship in his favour. 
The plan is agreed to and accom- 
plished in all its parts. Dutens com- 
rletely acquires the confidence and 
Settons of his principal ; so much so, 
that when Lord Bute, at the death 
of their uncle the Duke of Argyll, 
recalled his brother Mr. Mackenzie, 
in order to assume the office of se- 
cretary of state for the affairs of 
Scotland, the latter obtained per- 
mission to leave his secretary at 
the court of Turin in the character 
of charge-des-affatres on the part of 
“the king of England. M. Dutens 
was not inseusible to the singularity 
of his situation: born in France, and 
bronght up in France, he was mini- 
ster at a foreign court from the king 
of England, who was then at war 
with France. 


. “ When Mr. Mackenzie was upon 
the point of setting out, he called me into 
his closet. ‘1 have now, my dear Du- 
‘chillou,’ said he, ‘ placed you in a way 
* todo honour to yourself; you must not 
* disappoint the good opinion which I 
‘have formed of you. Ileave you my 
* house, my equipage, my steward, and 
‘my servants; you will find my cellar 
* sufficiently stocked; and as to the rest, 
* I will endeavour to procure a salary for 
‘you: but in the mean weg? may 
‘draw upon me for the sum of six hun- 
‘dred guineas a year.’ I thanked my 
benefactor as I ought for his generosity 
towards me. He set out, and I was ra- 
ther ashamed of myself for being in re- 
ality so happy: I reproached myself for 
not being able to shed tears at his depar- 
ture; but I was occupied only by what 
I thought the brilliant situation in which 
he had left me, and which I was impa- 
ticnt toenjoy. In short, it appeared to 
me that I was become one of the herves 
of romance, and that the most astonish- 
ing tales of the favourites of fortune 
were about to be realized in my person.” 


‘¢ | was so eager,” he continues, 
** toenter upon my functions, that 
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on the very day of Mr. Mackenzie's 
departure, I wrote a dispatch to Mr. 
Pitt, having withheld some mtelli- 
gence from my principal for that 
purpose.” An instance of gratitude 
this, which, it is to be hoped, has 
not many parallels. 

Political anecdoes now come thick 
upon us ; some of them are curious, 
but that interest must necessarily be 
faded which they derived from a re- 
ference to the immediate transac- 
tions of the times. The portraits of 
the king of Sardinia and of his mi- 
nisters are drawn with a few strokes 
of the pencil, but they were taken 
from life. 

M. Dutens is perpetually priding 
himself on his strict regard for 
truth, and on his immoveable pro- 
bity: hisdetention of the dispatches, 
as it resulted from a mere bab 
eagerness to play with his new of- 
ficial bauble, is, perhaps, not to be 
very rigorously condemned on the 
score of disloyalty, though certainly 
nothing can justify it. But aman of 
principled fidelity himself would 
shrink from any attempt to corru 
the fidelity of another. This Abdiel 
in diplomacy— 

Faithful found 

Among the faithless, faithful only he, 


carried not so far his detestation of 
disloyalty. 

“ Falso made an acquaintance with the 
Count de Stortiglione, president of the 
chamber of commerce ; he furnished m@ 
with the information which I wanted 
relative to the manufactures, arts, com- 
merce, revenue, and agriculture, of 
Piedmont. He was a man very plausible 
in conversation; and very fluent upon 
the duties of men, upon religion, and 
probity. The word honour was constant- 
ly in hismouth. He frequently had with 
hima young man who was very clever 
at imitating all sorts of writing, both an- 
cient and modern: he made old paper 
and old parchment; and could fabricate 
a deed of two hundred years date, which 
would deceive the most experienced no- 
tary. At that time it was discovered, 
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that many forged notes of the bank of 

Turin were in circulation; and suspi- 

cion fell upon Lavini (which was the 

name of this youth). The Chevalier 

Ossorio sent for him, and told him that 

he was accused of having counterfeited 

the notes which he produced to him, 
The manner in which he refuted the 
charge was this; ‘* My lord,’ said he, 
taking one them, ‘this is really a most 
* bungling piece of work ; if I had under- 
“taken to forge bank-notes, I flatter my- 
* self that I should have succeeded bet- 
*ter. I will give you a proof of it, and 
* Task only two days to do it.” Ac- 
cordingly he produced in that time six 
bank-notes, one of which he said was a 
forgery of his, and he defied the most 
ingenious person to find it out. They 
were convinced; and what had given 
~ yise to the suspicion, served as the means 
of his justification. 

“This man had more than one ta- 
lent: he offered me his services, and I 
availed myself of them. I was ex- 
tremely desirous of having a detail of 
the revenues, resources, and expences, 
of the King of Sardinia: this is the 

reatest secret of all states, and the in- 

Ormation most difficult to be acquired. 
The information could only be obtained, 
with accuracy and precision, from one 
of the ministers of state: no matter; 
Lavini undertook to procure it for me. 
For that purpose, he entered into a nego- 
ciation with the valet-de-chambre of the 
minister alluded to: who, for three nights 
successively, took the key of his master’s 
cabinet from his pocket, while he was 
undressing him; and during the night 
they were at work making extracts 
from the books which contained the de- 
tails upon those subjects. All this was 
done for the trifling sum of twelve louis, 
which were divided between the valet- 
de-chambre and the copyist. It was 
not without scrruple that i entered into 
this scheme, and I have many times re- 
proached myself for consenting to it; 
for though political casuists think lightly 
of such things, I retained a delicacy 
which but ill accorded with the tricks of 
my profession. 

“The superior talents of the copy- 
ist, however, had attracted the notice 
of government; who were informed 
that he had long and secret interviews 
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with the Count de Stortiglione. 


They 
were watched closely; and at last it 
was diseovered that the Count employed 
Lavini to counterfeit bank-notes, which 


he himself put into circulation. They 
were both arrested, and tried before the 
senate; when it was found the first 
forged notes had been manufactured by 
them in their apprenticeship. They 
were condemned to be imprisoned for 
the rest of their lives; and deprived 
of books, paper, pens, and ink. Being 
in Turin two years after that event, I 
learnt that they were still living, and. still 
confined in different castles.” 


When Mr. Pitt (afterwards Lord 
Rivers) was appointed envoy extra- 
ordinary to the court of Turin, M. 
Dutens, to his great regret, left the 
scene of his grandeur. Negociations 
for peace were at that time begun 
(1762) through the Sardinian mini- 
sters, the Bailli de Solar, at Paris, and 
the Count deViry, at London. Dutens 
received orders to proceed to Paris, 
and remain there hn the nego- 
ciations: before peace was conclud- 
ed, however, he returned to London, 
and had the mortifying honour to 
kiss hands on the cessation of his . 
appointment. 

A good anecdote is told of Sterne, 
who was a whining hypocrite, and 
if he could raise a laugh, cared not 
who suffered for his joke. Dutens 
met him at the table of Lord Ta- 
vistock in Paris, and was seated next 
him: the party consisted ptincipally 
of gentlemen who were on the point 
of visiting Turin, and of gentlemen 
who had, just returned from it. 
Sterne, addressing himself to his 
neighbour, asked if he knew M. 
Dutens? ‘ Yes, very intimately,’ 
replied the latter. The whole com- 
pany began to laugh; and Sterne, 
perfectly ignorant of the person he 
was addressing, but conceiving that 
there must besomething very whim- 
sical in the character of a man 
whose name alone was sufficient 
to excite merriment and laughter, 
began drawing a portrait of Du- 
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tens, which the latter affected to 
consider as vastly like the original. 
As the company became more and 
more amused, the satirist invented 
many stories which he related in 
his dry way, to the great diversion 
of the table. When M. Dutens had 
retired, and Sterne had been made 
acquainted with the grossness of his 
blunder, he was not a little alarmed, 
and called the following morning 
with a hundred apologies for his in- 
discretion, on M. Datens, who had 
all along enjoyed the joke as much 
as any one in the room, and who 
received the humiliated satirist with 
admirable good humour. 

Lord Bute’s ministry terminated 
with the conclusion of peace in 
1763: Lord Bute, like every other 
great man, is sentence | with 
praise by M. Dutens for his various 
virtues, taste, and talents. If this 
were the place to enter into the po- 
litics of those times, it. might have 
been mentioned, that it was con- 
cerning this peace that Lord Chat- 
ham affirmed in the House of Lords 
* that the court of Turin had sold 
Great Britain to France.’ ‘The ne- 

ociation with that court, in which 
i. Dutens was employed, was ter 
the purpose of soliciting its influ- 
ence with the house of Bourbon to 
repose unlimited confidence in the 
pacific disposition of Great Britain; 
and of imploring his Sardinian ma- 
jesty to become the mediator and 
umpire in all matters of dispute. 
This maneuvre of making him um- 
pire gave to the king of Sardinia 
the power of decision, and accord- 
ingly both courts bribed his minis- 
ters. The Count de Viry, who was 
ambassador from the court of Tu- 
rin, had a pension of a thousand 
per annum bestewed upon him by 
this country for thirty-one years on 
the Irish list. M. Dutens, who is 
totally silent as to the object of Mr. 
Mackeuzie’s mission to Turin, does 
mot seem to have known that the 
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ous nameof George Charles, and that 
the subject was brought before the 
House of Commons by Mr. Sexton 
Pery in the year 1763; perhaps he 
never heard that Lord Bute endea- 
voured to suppress the news of the 
capture ofthe Havannah, which arri- 
ved justas the negociation was on the 
point of conclusion: that the Duke 
of Bedford and Mr. Grenville, (the 
latter of whom resigned his place of 
secretary of state on the occasion) 
insisted upon having some equiva- 
lent—Jucatan and Florida, or the 
islands of St. Lucia and Porto Rico 
—for its “restoration; but that 
through the influence of the Sardi- 
nian minister, bribed on both sides 
of the channel, it was settled for 
Florida only. Perhaps he never 
heard that Lord Bute’s resignation 
in 1763 was occasioned by the junc- 
tion of Mr. Grenville and the Duke 
of Bedford, and by the menaces 
which they held out against him re- 
specting this very negociation for 
peace. 

‘The services of M. Dutens were 
not forgotten on this occasion ; his 
patron, Mr. Mackenzie, solicited a 
pension for him before his brother 
quitted the ministry, and this royal 
grant of three hundred pounds ayear 
was the last official warrant which he 
signed. Lord Bute may well bea 
favourite. 

Mr. G. Pitt (the envoy extraor- 
dinary at the court of Turin) being 
anxious to return to England, wrote 
to M. Dutens to prevail upon him 
to gothither, in the hope that he 
might more easily obtain permission 
to return home, if M. D. were there 
to act as charge-des-affaires. It was 
during this second residence at Tu- 
rin that he published an edition of 
the works of Leibnitz: one or two 
curious anecdotes are connected 
with this publication. 

“ I cannot omit mentioning in this place 
a remarkable instance of good fortune. 
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Of about five hun@red detached pieces 
composing this edition of Lebnitz, one 
only was a long time wanting, entitled 
Notitia Optice Promote; which was a 
dissertation addressed to the famous 
Spinosa, who had consulted Leibnitz 
upon optics. All that I had been able 
te collect concerning this fragment, had 
already been sent tothe press. Passing 
through Paris en my return to London, a 
friend told me that in turning over the 
papers in the King’s library, he had 
seen, in the collection D, some papers 
relating to my family. I went to the 
library to look at them, and found the 
papers he had mentioned; but in giving 
back the port-folio to M. Caperonier, 
the librarian, we let it fall, and all the 
loose sheets were scattered by the wind 
which blew in the gallery. I assisted 
him to gather them up, making a thou 
sand excuses for the accident; and was 
struck with the title of a quarto pamph- 
let of sixteen pages, which | found to be 
G. G. Leibnitiit Notitia Optica Promote. 
Charmed with the discovery, I expres- 
sed my surprise by an exclamation ; and 
obtained permission to carry away the 
pemphict which chance had so fortu- 
nately presented tome. __ 

“1 am no mathematician; and the 
mathematics forming the most conside- 
sable portion of Leibnitz’s works. I 
should not have been induced to publish 
an edition of that philosopher, if M. de 
la Grange had not promised to write a 
say tothis part: but when ke should 

ave fulfilled his promise, he excused 
himself, under pretence of having so 
many other avocations. I was then 
obliged to apply to M. d’Alembert, who 
also retused to assisted me; and I was 
reduced to the necessity of writing a 
preface myself. Disirusting my ability 
for this task, I determined to run no 
risk: I therefore, followed an historical 
method, merely giving an account of the 
ong of the author in his mathema- 
tical discoveries. M. de la Grange 
highly approved of it; and M. d’Alem- 
bert wrote to me, that it was the Lest 
preface in the edition. This would have 
been sufficient authority for my writing 
in future only upon subjects which I 
did not understand, It is certain, that 


in’ writing upon a subject which is not 
familiar to us, we take more pains to 
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comprehend it; and by explaining it to 
ourselves, we render it more intelligible 
to others.” 


During his stay at Turin, M. Du- 
tens, by his pliancy of manners 
and politeness of address, ingrati- 
ated himself with the most splen- 
did characters of the court. In the 
mean time, his staunch patron, 
Mr. Mackenzie, was not unmind- 
ful of his interests at home ;: he 
wrote to Dutens, that he had obtain- 
ed for him a deanery in Ireland from 
the Duke of Northumberland, who 
was then the viceroy. ‘This offer was 
not sufficiently tempting, and it was 
accordingly dectined. Some time 
after, Mr. M. obtained for his pro- 
teoé, fromthe same nobleman, a 
living in England of eight hundred 
a year, which M. Dutens conde- 
scendedto accept. He left the court 
of Turin, excessively chagrined that 
his Sardinian majesty, on receiving 
his congé did not present him with 
a snuff-box, a portrait, or some such 
ornaments of royal approbation. 
The douceur of a thousand pounds, 
however, from his majesty George 
UI. on his return to Great Britain, 
was no inadequate compensation for 
the disappointment. 

M. Dutens could do no less than 
wait on the Duke of Northumber- 
land, after he had taken possession 
of his living, to thank his grace for 
the readiness with which he had 
conferred it. A person of such 
rank and infinence was worth the 
trouble of courting. ‘ Having then 
more pliancy of disposition than I 
have now,’ says he, § I employed 
the whole of it to interest the 
duke and duchess in my favour. 
The duke was fond of the arts and 
sciences; 1 entered into all his 
tastes, conversed with him upon 
every subject, and he found more 
variety in my conversation than in 
that of any other person. ‘The 
duchess, on the contrary, was 
pleased with little witticisms in a 
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circle of friends ; and amused her- 
self by collecting prints and me- 
dals, and making other collections 
of different sorts. 1 appeared to 
her as if I had never known any 
other ee gr and in the even- 
ing I partook of her social amuse- 
ments, and studied every means of 
adding to her pleasures.” What a 
portrait this of the fawning syco- 
phant! It will be recollected, too, 
that the artist and the subject are 
one. 

M. Dutens paid his court with 
such assiduity and success to the 
Duke of Northumberland, that the 
latter entrusted his son, Lord Al- 
gernon Percy, under his guardian- 
ship to take the grand tour. They 
remained four years abroad, visit- 
ing all the capitals and courts of 
the continent: the reader will be 
amused at some anecdotes of great 
men which occur in this part of the 
narrative. 

The king of Prussia was at Pots- 
dam: the lord mareschal wrote to 
procure the honour of a presenta- 
tion for the travellers; the king 
sent an answer, that he would see 
Lord Algernon Percy without say~ 
ing a word about his companion. 
This was a great mortification to M. 
Dutens, who had proposed to pass 
through Berlin solely for the pur- 
pose of seeing his. majesty. He ap- 

lied to some of the king’s favour- 
ite ministers to obtain him the ho- 
hour of an introduction, but it was 
allinvain. Nevertheless the crafty 
courtier was not dismayed ; he had 
seen enough of the world to know 
that flattery was a bait which rarely 
missed its object. 


“« Thad perceived, from the conver- 
sation of those who were well acquaint- 
ed with the King, that praise was not 
displeasing to him; and as his extraor- 


dinary merit offered a vast field for my 


fancy, f-resolyed not to be sparing of 
my applause. 
thought a good architect, and had built 


He was fond of being 
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a great deal at Potsdamand in its en- 
virons. [immediately wrote some verses, 
in which I extolled Potsdam to.the skies. 
I compared the city to nothing less than 
ancient and modern Rome, and the 
King himself to the two Cesars; to 
Julius as a great captain, and to Augus- 
tus as the builder of so many magnificent 
edifices. I had these verses lying upon 
my table, one day, when the Abbé Bas- 
tiani came to visit me: he saw them, 
thought well of them, and said he would 
shew them to the King. The King was 
pleased with them. He asked some 
questions concerning me, and my friends 
took this opportunity of telling him that 
I had come to Potsdam on purpose to see 
him. He made no reply, and nobody 
dared to question him. The next day 
I went to see the new castle which he 
had built, at the distance of two leagues 
from Potsdam. The keeper gave mea 
book; in which, he said, those who came 
to the castle wrote their names, and that 
the King cast his eye over the book 
when he came to walk there, I wrote 
my name, and added an eulogium upen 
the architect: the King saw it two days 
after, and smiled.” 


The king read his verses, was de- 
lighted with the compliments they 
contained, and dispatched a message 
by his secretary, that he would see 
the author on the following morning. 
This was the great Frederick of 
Prussia! Flattery is a feast, as well 
for wise men as for fools. 

On their way home, they met 
the Duchess of Northumberland at 
Cologne by appointment, who was 
anxious to see her son. The Duke 
had once been the bearer of a pro. 
mise to M. Dutens from his majesty 
of a living which was expected soon 
to become vacant of one thousand 
pounds a year; and, as.an acknow- 
ledgement of the part which his 
Grace had taken respecting the 
king’s promise, M. Dutens declineda 
gratuity which his Gracehad offered 
to him when on the point of setting 
out on the tour with his son. Un- 
fortunately, the Duke joined the 
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party in opposition, the benefice 
became vacant, and was given to 
another person, in violation of the 
royal word. The duchess was now 
the bearer of a letter from his grace, 
pregnant with expressions of regret, 
and with assurances that the injury 
(which it was well known M. Dutens 
had sustained in consequence of his 
connection with the duke’s family) 
should be repaired the first oppor- 
tunity. This opportunity, however, 
never occurred, or rather, never was 
taken advantage of. 

M. Dutens now avails himself of 
2 pressing invitation from the cele- 
brated Countess de Bouflers to visit 
Paris: this was immediately after 
the death of Louis XV. and we have 
a great many amusing anecdotes of 
the principal characters of the 
French court at that time, and a 
very lively representation of fashion- 
able life at Paris. An anecdote is 
told of D’Alembert, which does 
him credit: it is told by an enemy 
too, for M. Dutens has no mercy 
on the philosophers of France. M. 
D’Alembert was the natural son of 
Madame de Tencin and of M. De- 
stouches. He was exposed as soon 
as he was born, and was received 
by the wife of a glazier, who took 
care of him as if be had been her 
own son. When he obtained cele- 
brity for his talents and science, 
Madame du Tencin, who adored 
men of genius, wished to acknow- 
ledge him, but D’Alembert refused 
her desire, sxying, that he owned no 
other mother than her who had ta- 
ken care of his infancy. He always 
considered the poor glazier’s wife as 
his mother, and continued to pay the 
ereatest attention to ber till she 
died. 

After having passed a_consider- 
able time at Paris, and after having 
partaken of the magnificent and 
sumptuous hospitality of the Duke 
de Choiseul at Chanteloup, M. 
Dutens is compelled to return to 
London ; his agent having read in 
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the public papers an account of his 
decease, refused to send any re- 
mittances of money. In vain did 
Dutens write letter after letter, and 
employ friends to convince him 
of the mistake. The man produc- 
ed his newspaper, and maintained 
that his employer was dead: in 
spite of all the pleasure, there- 
fore, which he was enjoying with 
the Prince de Conti and Madame de 
Boufflers, Dutens is compelled to 
come 2n propria persona and enforce 
conviction on his _ incredulous 
agent. 

A few months after his return to 
London, the Duchess of Northum- 
berland died very suddenly. 


“ T had passed the day with her: she 
had company; and was, as usual, very 
cheerful and entertaining. The next morn- 
ing I went to see her ; and as I was leaving 
her, she made me promise to come and 
spend the evening with her. I said that I 
would come at nine o’clock. About sever 
o’clock a servant came from her, to beg 
me to come to herimmediately. I ran thi- 
ther, somewhat alarmed at this message ; 
as soon-as I arrived she made me sit 
down, and said to me, ¢ lamill; Iam 
persuaded that Ishall not live long ; and I 
am afraid of losing my faculties before T 
take leave of you, as I have some things to 
confide to you.’ Astonished at such lan- 

age, I said all I could to remove the idea 
rom her mind ; but she was so fixed in it, 
that all my efforts were useless. ¢ It has 
been foretold to me,’ said she, ‘that I shall 
not.pass my sixtieth year; and I shall be 
sixty on Thursday: | feel that the predic- 
tion will be accomplished ; let us, there-’ 
fore, not waste time in vain reasoning.’ She 
then told me all that she had to entrust me 
with ; and took leave of me, as if she never 
expected to see me again. 

“ For my own part, as I could not per- 
suade myself that she was so near her end, © 
I shewed less concern. I saw her the next 
day, but she was so much altered that she 
scarcely knew any one. During a moment 
of recollection, however, she raised her 
eyes towards me, and said to me, * Adieu, 
for ever!’ On ‘i hursday night she asked 


what o’clock it was; she was told, six. 
¢ I have then still two hours to live,’ said 
she, ‘ for T'was born at eight o’clock ;’ 
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and, in fact, at about eight o’clock she died, 
having completed her sixtieth year.” 

The duke was so attached to 
M. Dutens, that he was anxious to 
retain him in his family, and for this 
purpose proposed that he should ac- 
cept his table, his house, and five 
hundred pounds a year for life. 
Dutens, however, had already en- 
gaged to mak2 another journey to 
Italy with Mr. Mackenzie: they 
revisited Turin, Rome, Naples, &c. 
On their return, M. Dutens, who 
had seen nearly fifty summers pass 
away, resolved to seek retirement 
and repos¢. The ungrateful motto 
he has chosen for these volumes 
is taken from Horace’s admirable 
epistle to Lollius: 


Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, 
Expertus metuit. 


In the same querulous tone, he 
exclaims at this period of his liie, 
‘¢ Was it not time to live for my- 
self, after having lived so long for 
others? What had I gained dur- 
ing the fifteen years I had spent 
in paying court to the great, to 
men in office, to men in power,” 
&c. &c. No man in the world sure- 
ly had so many opportunities cf se- 
curing a competence for his declin- 
ing years. ‘Time is represented as 
an old man with a bald head, hav- 
ing a solitary lock of hair on his 
forehead. By this forelock must he 
be caught, or the ere of 
cutching him is passed away , 


Tu,’ dum tua navis in alto est 
Hoc age, ne mutata ietrorsum te ferat 
auras 


In listening to the reflection of the 
po.t, M. Dutens ts inattentive to his 
advice, and then feels disgusted at 
great men whom he had flattered 
and lived upon all his life! But is 
a living of eight hundred pounds 
a year nothing? Is a pension from 
government of three hundred pounds 

Ann. Rev. Vow V. 
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a year nothing? The Duke of Nor- 
thumberland’s offer of five hundred 
pounds a‘year for life, nothing ? 
Really the profession of a courtier 
would be much better paid than it 
deserves to be, if every one received 
so much for his bows and scrapes 
as this dissatisfied gentleman did. 

Disgusted with the ingratitude of 
the world, then, behold M. Dutens 
retired to the country, devoting 
his hours to study, and enjoying in 
silent conversation with the great 
men of antiquity that satisfaction 
which he had in vain sought in his 
intercourse with the living grandees 
of his time. Alas, for his inconstan- 
cy and weakness! no sooner does 
he repose in the peaceful bosom’ 
of retirement, than he sighs for 
the vicis-itudes of that active life 
from which he fled ! 

He yields to the pressing solici- 
tation of Lord Mountstuart, and ac- 
companies him ona mission to the 
court, he had so often visited, of 
Turin. Thecoldness and reserve’ 
of bis lordship at length induced 
M. Duteas to request that he might 
retire to Amphion, near Geneva, to 
drink the waters for his health ; but 
a courier from the court of Great _ 
Brita made it necessary for the 
envoy toreturn. M. Dutens once 
more remained minister, pro tempore, 
but when his lordship went back 
some months afterwards, he deter- 
mined to release himself from the 
shackles of office, and make another 
excursionover Italy. England, how- 
ever, was his adopted country, and 
he returned to it, taking Paris in 
his way, and once again enjoying 
the hospitality and Asiatic magnifi- 
cence of the Duke de Choiseul, and 
the charins of Madame Boufflers’ 
society. 

One of M. Duters’ first visits, on 
his arrival in Lo: don, was to Lord 
Bute, at whose house he passed the 
summer: whatever might be the 
poritical sins of that nobleman, he 
seems to have employed his Jong 
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period of retirement in the exercise 
of private virtues, and in literary 
Lad acheatili pursuits. ‘* Twoqua- 
lities,” says M. Dutens, ‘* but little 
known in the character of Lord Bute 
were his generosity and his. charity. 
He was generous without ostenta- 
tion, and gave away large sums pri- 
vately. He employed me often to 
assist industrious artists who might 
be saved from ruin by a little sum 
given inthe moment of want ; and 
I have been many times employ~ 
ed by him to visit the prisons, in 
order to release insolvent debtors 
whom he did not personally know, 
and who never knew their benefac- 
tor. I had the assistance of the 
chaplain to distribute properly the 


money with which I was charged. 


Lord Bute required my seeresy, and 
I never spoke of it until after his 
death.” It is with infinite plea- 
sure that we see recorded such 
unostentatious and unequivocal 
traits-of humanity and benevolence 
of disposition. 

M. Dutens was such a veteran in 
the diplomatic corps, was so well 
acquainted with the politics of the 
different courts of Europe, and 
with the persons. and characters of 
their respective ministers, that his 
assistance was eagerly courted by 
those who were employed on fo- 
yeign missions. On the appoint- 
ment of Lord Walsingham as am- 
bassador to Spain, he paid a visit 
to M. Dutens, soliciting him to 
accept the office of secretary to 
the embassy ; and made an offer of 
so splendid an establishment, that 
it required considerable self denial 
to decline it. M. Dutens was 
growing old, and the undertaking 
might be too much for him; but, 
says he very honestly, “ I never 
knew how to refuse an advantage- 
ous offer, or one that had a flat- 
tering appearance, notwithstanding 
if might be far from suiting me, 
which was the case at this time. I 
thought I should be able to evade it 
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by raising difficulties. TI asked am 
increase of my pension, an annui- 
ty from his lordship, and a promise 
of another favour from govern- 
ment, which it is unnecessary to 
name.” Modest gentleman! ‘Lord 
Walsingham leit me immediately 
to go to the minister, and returned 
in an hour to tell me that he had 
obtained the two articles which de- 
pended on government ; and, as for 
that whichdepended on himself, the 
annuity”’—disgraceful stipulation ! 
—** that T should be in possession 
of the deeds the following day. I 
could no longer hesitate, but ac- 
cepted the situation.” Lord Wal- 
singham, however, did not go to 
Spain, and of course the agreement 
became void. 

For many years after this, M. 
Dutens passed a great part of his 
time with Mr. Mackenzie and Lady 
Betty, at their house near Rich- 
mond, at which latter place, after 
the revolution, several emigrants 
of high rank had taken up their 
residence. In the year 1799, Lady 
Betty died, and within a few months 
afterwards her husband, who had 
never recovered the shock of her 
decease. Mr. Mackenzie had been 
the friend and patron of Dutens 
for a series of more than forty 
years, nor did he forget him on 
his death-bed. He nominated him 
bis executor and residuary lega- 
tee, with his two nephews, Lord 
Bute and the primate of Ireland: 
He was thus made not only inde- 
pendent, but rich. 

From this period, or perhaps an 
earlier, may be dated the “ retire- 
ment” of the “ traveller,” whose me- 
moirs are here drawn to aconclusion. 
We have been much amused by 
them: they are full of anecdote, 
and the anecdotes are many of 
them well toid. We do not fel 
ourselves called upon to sit in 
Judgement on the character of M. 
Dutens: he has been a courtier, 
and a man of intrigue; political 
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intrigues we mean. In early life 
he occasionally displayed a high 
sense of honour, nor have any im- 
moralities stained his maturer years. 
Although M. Dutens expresses a 
general disgust at the deceitfulness 
of great folks, he is, with two -re- 
markable exceptions, the uniform 
encomiast of individual characters. 
These exceptions are the Duke of 
Northumberland and the Earl of 
Chatham. With respect ~to the 
fermer, his great and unpardon- 
able blunder seems to have’ been 
in not appreciating the services of 
M. Dutens at such an extravagant 
rate as that gentleman himself 
does. Lord Chatham incurred his 
displeasure by visiting on the child 
the sins of the father: the particu- 
lars of the dispute are kept back. 
So heinous was the offence, that in 
revenge as itshould seem, certain 
insinuations against the purity of 
that great man’s character are 
thrown out, which we shall not suf- 
fer to pass unnoticed or unchastis- 
ed. ‘* Mr. Pitt,” says Dutens, “ was 
the greatest man in England; his 
eloquence had for a considerable 
time placed him in the first rank 
in the House of Commans, and as 
it had been zealously employed 
against the measures of the minis- 
try, they were at last obliged to 
silence him, by gtving him the most 
lucrative post in the kingdom. He 
was acgordingly made paymaster- 
gencrai of the forces, an office worth 
tiom twelve to fifteen thousand a 
year in peace, and about thirty 
thousand during a war. From that 
aime kis eloquence became alnost 
dumb.” Moustrous audacity! Now 
the fact is, in the first place, that 
Mr. Pitt was received into the mi- 
nistry, because his majesty could 
not form a ministry without him. 
In the second place, that Mr. Pitt 
was not appointed paymaster for 
some months after his admission, 
and of course could not have been 
silenced by the large emoluments 
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of that office ; and, in the third 
place, that when he did receive 
that appointment, he distinguished 
himself by the disinterestedness of 
his integrity, and the incorrupti- 
bility of his virtue. We must be 
allowed to employ a few lines in 
taking out the sting of M. Du- 
tens’ slander. 1. When the Duke 
of Newcastle, in the latter end of 
the year (745, laid before the king 
some projected alterations in the 
ministry, when he came to the name 
of Mr. Pitt, who was proposed as 
secretary of war, his majesty was 
so offended, that he gave an im- 
mediate and positive refusal to the 
whole list. ‘lhe measure of a ge- 
neral resignatidn among the old mi- 
nisters was suggested, determined 
on, and adopted. The Duke of 
Newcastle, Lord Harrington, Mr. 
Pelham, Lord Hardwicke, Lord 
Pembroke, Mr. Legge, and several 
others, went to court and resigned 
their employments, because his ma- 

refused to admit Mr. Pitt. 
His majesty could not stand alone ; 
he solicited the return of his minis- 
ters, and was compelled to admit 
the obnoxious patriot. 2. On his 
admission, Mr. Pitt was not silen- 
ced, as M.. Dutens will have it, 
by the lucrative appointment of 
paymaster-general of the forces ; 
no: he was made vice-treasurer of 
Ireland, and succeeded to the pay- 
mastership three months afterwards 
on the death of Mr. Winnington. 
3. Of Mr. Pitt’s conduct while he 
held the office, the following facts 
are upon record: it had beeu cus- 
tomary for the paymaster to have 
one liundred thousand pounds by 
advance lie in his hands; this it 
had been usual to subscribe in go- 
vernment securities, which brought 
three thousand or four thousand 
pounds into the private purses of 
the individuals. When Mr. Pitt 
came into that department, he 
placed whatever sums of money 
belonged to the office in the bank, 
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that it might at all times be ready 
for the publie service. He never 
appropriated any part of it to his 
private use, as had been the cus. 
tom of former times; he never 
placed one shilling in the funds, 
nor ever availed himself of any in- 
terest arising from public money 
at his dispo-al, but was satisfied 
with, and touched no more than 
the legal appointment. Another 
fact is, that when parliament grant- 
ed subsidies to the King of Sardinia 
and the Queen of Hungary, pay- 
able at his office, half per cent. or 
tuore had been invariably deduet- 
ed as a perquisite of ofhce*. Mr. 
Pitt refused, although it would have 
amounted to a large sum, as the 
grants at trat time to both those 
powers were very  cousiderable. 
When the King of Sardinia was 
told this, he could not help ex- 
pressing his surprize at such an in- 
stance of greatness of mind and 
disinterestcdness, and therefore or- 


AT least three-fourths of these 
volumes are occupied with pro- 
logues, epilogues, addresses from 
performers to their audiences, and 
from etd play bills. The “ Me- 
moirs of Mrs. Crouch” might have 
been comprised in about fifty pages. 
This lady was anfortunate in her 
Inatrimonial connection, and. it is 
very generally known that her sub- 
sequent conduct in private life was 
not strict!y conformable to the dic- 
tates of morality and decorum. The 
temptations to which a person in her 
situation Was exposed, and with 


ed at present. 
+ See Almon’s Life of Lord Chatham. 


Aart. VE Mervirs of Mrs. Crouch 3 including a Retrospect of the Stage during the. 
Years she performed. By Mr. J. Youxs. 2vols. 12mo. 


* As foreigners pay no income tax, itis presumed, that ne such deductions are allow- 
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dered his agent to offer the same 
sum as aroyal present to Mr. Pitt, 
who had before refused it as a per- 

uisite. His answer to this was, 
dan as parliament had granted those 
sums for such uses, he had no right 
to any part of the money ; that he 
did no more than his duty in pay- 
ing it entire, and he hoped the re- 
Jusal of the king’s present would 
not give offence. When his Sardi- 
nian majesty heard this, he said, 
** Surely this Englishman is some- 
what more thana man.”* + Was such 
aanan, M. Dutens, likely to have 
been silenced by the emoluments. 
of office? 

It is time to close this article ; 
but it would have been to have 


shrunk from the duty of an Eng- 
lishman not to have vindicated the 
purity of Lord Chatham’s patriot- 
ism against the dishonourable, the 
contemptible, and calumnious tnsi- 
nuations of # disappointed cour- 
ticr, 





which she was actually beset by cer- 
tain characters of the highest rank 
in the hingdom—young, beautiful, 
and animated, might have overcome 
severer virtue than falls to the lot of 
many. If Mrs. Creuch had her 
frailties, she was by no means des- 
titute of virtues. Her disposition: 
was benevolent and afectionate: she 
was generous and charitable to an 
unlimited extent. She performed 
the duties of a child, a sister, and of 
a toster-mother to her sister’s. chil- 
dren, in a manner which does great 
credit to her heart. 
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Arr. VII. Lives of Cardinal Alberoni, an 


lip V. King of Spain. 


SPAIN is, in fact, dismissed from 
the rank of independent states: the 
throne of Charies V. is but nomi- 
nally occupied by a hen-pecked 
husband, who obevs the valet of 
France, and the usurper of his bed. 
Her North American provinces have 
been purchased of Bonaparte by the 
United States. Her South Ameri- 
can previnces are partly conquered 
by the British, and are partly be- 
coming autonomous from very anar- 
chy. There is, perhaps, no histo- 
rical instance of a more rapid de- 
clension, arising chiefly from a neg- 
lect of the military, and a patronage 
of the ecclesiastic arts. By servility 
to its bishops the crown of Spain has 
fallen. Cardinal-ministers, who un- 
dertook the suppression of heresy, 
dispossessed the towns of their in- 
dustry, and the sea-ports of their 
travelled intellect; they thus abo- 
lished both the domestic and foreign 
markets for agricultural produce, 
and entombed all the forms of pro- 
sperity in the ailes of their cathe- 
drals. 

The folly of aiming at uniformity 
of opinion, and the misfortune of 
succe-s in the attempt, -were never 
more strongly marked than in the 
history of Spain. Wherever theo- 
logical controversy does not exist, 
it ought to be introduced, in order 
that diversitics of sentiment may 
arise. Controversy is the grand 
awakener of intellect ; and theology, 
having questions to agitate which 
interest the lowest orders of the 
people, carries instruction and ex- 
ercises reason inaclass, which would 
be attentive to no other topic, and, 
but for that, would slumber in a 
Spanish ignorance and stupor. It 
matters little which way the tide of 
opinion sets, so it be but in mo- 
tion; the flow or the ebb will alike 
snove the machinery of instruction ; 
but the repose of bigh or low water 


d the Duke of Ripperda, Ministers of Phi- 


By Georce Moore, £sq. 8vo. 2 vols. 


are both useless while they endure ; 
and, if they last long, will occasion 
decay, putrescence, and dissviu- 
tion. 

A compendious liistory of the de- 
cline and fall of the Spanish cmpire, 
beginning where Rovertson loaves 
off, and continued to our own.tinies, 
would contain important warnings 
and curious parallelisms. | France 
will inherit all the European, Bri- 
tain much of the colonia! territory 
of the Spanish nation. Let Europe 
be vigilant in observing whether the 
more rapid addition of prosperity is 
coaterred by French or by English 
administration. Hitherto the con- 
quests of France have been seen to 
depopulate and to 8 gry ; those 
of Britain to people and to en- 
rich, 

Among the sovereigns whose pi- 
ous favouritism and unmeaning pe- 
licy most contributed to the declen- 
sion of their country, may be placed 
Philip V. who, atthe beginning of 
the Jast century, wore the Spanish 
crown, which, in 1724, he abdicated 
in favour of bis son, and which he 
resumed, on the death of the young 
prince, in less than a twelvemonth. 
Imbecile men are commonly go- 
verned by busy bodies ; conscious 
incapsciity is the regular dupe of 
bust:ing pretension. He obcyed two 
political quacks ; first the cardinal 
Alberoni, and next the duke of Rip- 
-perda. The lives of these two mi- 
nisters comprise what is most worth 
knowing in the history of his reign. 
Ther biographies ere com- 
piled fromthe regular uévazines of 
itelligence; and ave given to the 
English public by George Moore, 
Esq. an informed and unaifected, 
not an accomplished wrirer. 

Alberoni was born at Piacenza on 
the 30th of arch, 1664; he was 
the son of a gardener, and was em- 
ployed to ring the small bell at the 
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cathedral. Certain ecclesiastics took 
a liking to the boy, taught him la- 
tin, am got him ordained : by what 
compliances this patronage was pur- 
chased may be surmised from the 
subsequent impudence of his cy- 
nicism. After receiving the ton- 
sure, he went to live at Ravenna 
with the vice-legate Barni, who, says 
our biographer, was much oppress- 
ed with languor and listlessness. 

“ HE was looking about for relief when 
Alberoni arrived. No one excelled him 
in vivacity and buffoonery, and seemed in- 
tended by nature, for what Monsignor 
Barni wanted. 

“ He became a constant guest at his ta- 


ble, and was thought the most droll and - 


diverting of men. 

** To recompense him, Monsignor Bar- 
ni appointed him a sort of steward or su- 
perintendant in his household. 

© Barni was soon after made Bishop of 
Placentia, and was accompanied by Albe- 
roni; who found in the gossip of his fia- 
tive city, new means of entertaining his pa- 
tron. P 

“ Barni discovering, I suppose, _his- 
household affairs not very well managed, 
relieved himself, by giving his steward the 
first vacant stall in his cathedral. Having 
occasion soon after for a preceptor for his 
nephew l’Abbé Barni,. he thought of no 
one but his steward metamorphosed into a 
Canon. 

«“ Alberoni set out with his pupil for 
Rome.—If the young gentleman did not 
make much proficiency in classical or et- 
clesiastical knowledge, he was better amus- 
ed. He found in his preceptor a ready and 
dexterous go-between with those kind beau- 
ties, who at Rome, as well as in other 
places, are not inexorable to the addresses 
of the young and rich.” 

At this time the French army, 
commanded by the duke of Ven- 
dome, had entered Italy. 

“« The singularities of this man were the 


means appointed to raise A!beroni. 
“6 Vendome affected in his manners and 






«* * See hereafter. 
«+ He was actually on his close-stool. 
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deportment, a cynical contempt for the 
forms and decencies of life. is person 
exhibited a disgusting filthiness. His 
equals he treated with brutality He sub- 
mitted to little restraint even with his supe- 
riors. His birth, his rank, his reputation 
for a daring and enterprising captain, seem- 
ed to authorize this extraordinary conduct, 
and were allowed to excuse it. 

“ On his arrival in Italy, he had to treat 
with the petty princes, whose territories 
were exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
armies. All would have wished to have 
been respected as neutral; but in the colli- 
sion of the powerful, the feeble who afe 
in the neighbourhood of the shock, must 
expect to suffer. 

“ One of the principal sufferers at this 
time, was Francis Duke of Parma. After 
having seen his states plundered without 
mercy by the Imperialists, and having in 
vain invoked the thunders of the Vaticany 
professing himselfa vassal of the Popes *; 
he had reason to apprehend treatment not 
more sparing from the progress of the 
French armies. He beaslied therefore to 
send a deputation to Vendome, the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

«The person chosen for this deputation 
was a Count Roncovieri, Bishop of St. 
Donnino, a small town between Parma 
and Placentia, AlJberoni who filled nearly . 
the same situation about his person, that he 
had done about that of Monsignor Karni—* 
the situation of a diverting companion, was 
his attendant on the occasion. 

‘© When these reverend deputies were 
announced to Vendome, he happened to be 
performing a ceremony, the gravity of his- 
tory finds it difficult to express +. He was 
not a man to be disturbed by the entrance of 
such deputies. Without therefore chang- 
ing his position, he ordered them to be ad- 
mitted. 

“ Roncovieri, a nobleman and a bishop, 
affronted at this strange reception, precipi- 
tately withdrew ; but Alberoni remained, 
witnessed the whole process with much 

ood-humour, and finally broke out into a 
sally of buffoon adulation exactly calcula- 
Jated to please the Duke. 

“ The Duke was indeed so pleased, that 


At the conclusion he exhibited himself in 
a way, which produced the burlesque exclamation of Alberoni, ah culo di An- 
gelo! 














LIVES OF CARDINAL ALBERONI] AND THE DUKE OF RIPPERDA. 


he would not allow him to return to the 
‘court of Parma, but kept him with him to 
season his nocturnal revels, with that gross 
pleasantry in which he delighted. 

«© Alberoni saw the moment of his for- 
tune arrived ; and determined to improve 
2.” 

The lowest methods of ingratia- 
tion were taken ; and when Vendome 
quitted Italy, the suppte Alberoni 
avas invited to accompany him. ‘The 
French court next employed him 
as a secret agent in Madrid: he was 
introduced to the Camerara, or fa- 
vourite maid of honour to the queen 
‘of Spain, and soon rendered himseif 
valuable to a woman of voluptuous- 
ness. This waiting-woman, named 
D’Ursini, had influence over the 
king; and, on the death of the 
queen Maria Louisa, she contributed 
to determine his new choice in fa- 
vour of a princess of Parma, whom 
Alberoni recommended as the royal 
bride. The accomplishment of this 
marriage drew on Aiberoni the gra- 
titude of his compatriot queen. He 
obtained the archbishopric of Valen- 
eia, a cardinal’s hat, the situation of 
prime minister, in short, all that the 
nxorious king could allot to the pro- 
tegé of his wife. Alberoni bad 
much at heart to seat the pretender 
on the British throne : it was an or- 
thodox project, for which the Spa- 
niards were willing to be taxed. 
In 1715, the name of Alberoni was 
pronounced with popular antipathy 
in Great Britain. After the failure 
of the attempt, Alberoni’s character 
declined. He was dismissed, and 
ordered to retire from Spain. He 
went back to reside in his native 
city, and died at Piacenza, June 26, 
1752. He bequeathed a large for- 
tune to the abbé Alberoni, suppos- 
ed to be his natural son. His figure 
was finally corpulent ; the expres- 
sion of his face was sensual and ig~ 
noble ; his eyes were very fascinat- 
ing. He read and quoted Tacitus 
frequently. 

he Duke of Ripperda was bern 
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March 7, 1680, in the Dutch pro- 
vince of Groningen, on his father’s 
estate. He was educated a catholic 
under the Jesuits at Cologne; but 
he married a protestant heiress, and 
ceased to profess the religion of his 
family. He was employed by the 
Dutch republic in May, 1715, to 
adjust a commercial treaty with 
Spain: havine rendered himself 
highly agreeable to the Spanish 
ministers, by lending them assist- 
ance in some commercial arrange- 
ments they had to make’with Great 
Britain; he obtained offers of em- 
ployment at Madrid. He returned 
to Holland in 1718, to fetch his wile 
and family. She was dead. A son 
and a daughter returned with bin 
to Madrid, where he resumed the 
profession of the catholic religion 
to the sincere joy of the king, to the 
loud eongratulations of the clergy. 
He sent for Dutch weavers, and 
founded a cloth manufactory at A- 
zeca, which was condueted, at the 
king’s expenee, with a vast annual 
loss. In 1721, he married a Castil- 
lian lady of high birth, by whom 
he had two sons. On the dismis- 
sal of Alberoni, he was called to 
conduct the affairs of Spain, as 
prime-minister: the queen notori- 
ously favoured his elevation. He 
was employed in 1725 at Vienna, in 
a negociation which he Gonducted 
expensively and ill; but so as to 
please the queen, whom he flattered 
with the hopeof a marriage between 
her son and the archduchess. The 
queen’s favour deserted him in 1726, 
and he was dismissed with marks of 
displeasure, having been ordered 
into confinement at the castle of 
Segovia. Probabiy some monies 
appeared to be due to the exche- 
quer. Froin this castle he escaped ; 
fled to Great Britain, and cendea- 
voured to sell to the ministry of 
London his knowledge of Spanish 
affairs. In 1731, he went to Hol- 
land, where he met with one Perez, 
anemir, orageat of Muley Abdai- 
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lah, the emperor of Barbary. With 
this Perez he went to Mequinez, 
‘turned Mahometan, undertook to 
reform the military establishments 
at Morocco, and to expel the Spa- 
niards from Africa; he uccepted the 
office of effendi, and issued a new 
and adulterated coinage, by which 
he ‘profited considerably. He be- 
came a favourite with the emperor's 
mother, who is said to have been 
an English woman, and was, at her 
solicitation, created abashaw. This 
dowager sultaness died of poison. 
A revolt of the negroes teok place. 
Muley Abdallah was driven from 
his metropolis, and Muley Ali be- 
came dey in his reom., Ripperda 
next retired to Tetuan, and lived 
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. there the remainder of his life on 


the interest of monies, which he 
had vested in different banks. of 
Europe. He lent large sums to 
Theodore, to favour the success of 
the Corsican insurrection. He died, 
somewhat insane, in 1737. 

These lives could have been more 
concisely related without any loss of 
useful matter: the references might 
have been more explicit and speci- 
fic, with advantage to the critical 
appreciation of the authorities con- 
sulted. But the volume is a con- 
venient depository of many parti- 
culars, which it would be prolix to 
include in a formal history, and 
which it is nevertheless instructive to 
preserve. 


The Life of the Right Honourable Horatio Lord Viscount Nelson: Baron 


Nelson of the Nile, and of Burnham-thorpe and Hilkorough in the County of Norfolk ; 
Knight of the most Honourable Military Order of the Buth 3 Doctor of Laws in the 
* University of Oxford; Vice-Admiral of the White Squadron of his Majesty’s Fleet 
Duke of Bronte, in Farther Sicily; Grand Cross of the Order of St. berdinand 
and of Merit 3 Knight of the Imperial Order of the Ottoman Crescent; Knight 
Grand Commander of the Equestrian, Secular, and Capitulur, Order of Joachim of 


Westerburg ; and Lonorary Grandee of Spain. Fy Mr. Haxrison. 


8vo. 


THIS ‘life ‘of Nelson deserves 
the attention ‘of Europe. Private 
particulars have been furnished hy 
his lordship’s family to the author. 
Public papers have been commu- 
nicated to him from the offices in 
which they were preserved. It is 
likely to remain the prominent, ac- 
knowledged, and standard biogra- 
phy of a hero, who has_ carried 
British naval glory to its highest 
pitch; and who has contributed to 
awaken in the remotest corners of 
the world a belicf in the vincibility 
of Frenchmen. 

The work is drawn up with be- 
coming courage. The mean and 
scanty praise bestowed- by Lord 
Hood on Nelson’s exertions in Ba- 
stia is honestly preserved, (p. 114°. 
The complaints made of other com- 
manders, (p. 246), and of the ad- 
miralty, (p. 302), for want ef fti- 
gates, are given without disguise. 


Volumes. 





In Two 


The merit, the long neglected me- 
rit of Sir Thomas Troubridge, is 
eagerly proclaimed, {p. 373.) The 
most curious particulars. of the 
court, of the ministry, and of the 
army of Naples, are evulgated with 
the indifference of posthumous his- 
tory. 

The action, which most requires 
apology in the life of Lord Nel- 
san, is his annulment of the truce 
with the Neapolitan rebels, and 
the consequent execution of the de- 
mocrats, on beard a British man 
of war. The story has been rela- 
ted in all its nakedness, in MissWil- 
liams’s lettcrs—it is here glanced 
at. 


«¢ Much has been said, by weak persons, 
respecting the justice of thus anmulling a 
truce which had been .ctually signed _ be- 
fore his lordship’s arrival. They know lit- 
tle of this great and honourable man, the 
glory of human nature, as well as of his 
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country, who. can fora moment conceive 
that any part of Lord Ne!son’s character, 
public or private, need shrink from the se- 
verest scrutiny to which the actions of ter- 
restrial beings may with justice be subject- 
ed. He was, itis maintained, among the 
best, as well as the bravest, among the most 
just, as well as the most judicious, of man- 
kind. With regard to the right which his 
lordship possessed of putting an end to the 
armistice, notwithstanding the capitulation 
had been siyned, while the castles remained 
unsurrendered, a few plain words will be 
allowed sufficient, by the sober part of 
mankind, for whom they can, indeed, 
scarcely be necessary, to set the question 
at rest for ever. Had the French fleet ar- 
rived, instead of the British, would the 
capitulation have been at all regarded by 
those who had agreed to surrender these 
castles? Would they have delivered them 
up to the then overpowered besiegers? On 
the contrary, would they not have instant- 
ly directed the guns of these very fortresses 
against the persons to whom they had just 
signed their submission? These questions 
are so obvious, that they scarcely need any 
reply, since there cannot possibly be two 
opinions on the subject. If there exists, in 
such derogations,any departure from strict- 
ly. moral justice, which admits of much 
doubt, it must be ascribed to the ri:orous 
necessities inseparable from a state of war, 
and not to any want of rectitude in the 
breasts of those honourable men on whom 
devolves the severe task of dictating the 
operations of that dreadful but unavoidable 
chastiser of the human race. The besieged, 
by the laws of war, would have hada right 
to avail themselve-, as 1s suggested, in the 
case of such an arrival of the French fleet ; 
and, unquestionably, that of the British, 
which actually occurred, was alike entitled 
to alter the effect of the unexecuted capi- 
tulation. 

“‘ it appears, however, that Lord Nelson, 
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though he would not sanction an armistice 
which he considered as dishonouring the 
sovereign for whom he was acting, had not 
the smallest desire to interfere with the dis- 
posal of the rebels whom he was so anxious 
to secure. It was not for their punish- 
ment, but for the security of those whem 
he feared they might contaminate by their 
principles, that he resolved to keep them ia 
safe custody till the farther pleasure of his 
Sicilian Majesty should be known ; and, in 
this, even Cardinal Ruffo, it seems, at length 
reluctantly acquiesced.” 

We should have preferred to this 
extenuation an intrepid censure: 
on the ungenerous or the cruel 
side, men are not to err, unblam- 
ed: the military virtues seldom 
co-exist with an exquisite huma- 
nity: it is through the fear of dis- 
praise that valour must be disci- 
plined into philanthropy. Yet we 
admit that the honour of the coun- 
try, as well as of the individual, 
was concerned, in producing the 
best possible apology for conduct, 
which, in such an emergency, cau 
best be appreciated on the spot. 

It were useless to make a regular 
analysis of a work, which will soon 
be in general circulation. We think 
highly of its literary execution: 
the due proportion and detail is ob- 
served : there is little of declama. 
tion, and much of document. 

A large paper edition, in twa vo- 
lumes royal octave, with proof im- 
pressions of the plates, has been 
struck off for the accommodation of 
the luxurious, and the decoration 
of those libraries which value print- 
ed literature in proportion as it ap- 
proaches the price of manuscript. 


Letiers from the Mountains; being the Real Correspondenae of a Lady, 


between the Years 1773 and 1803. 3 vols. 12mo. 


A very modest and eloquent pre- 
face apologises to the public for 
any want of interest that may be 
felt in these ** simple and careless 
letters ;” they are described as “ ge- 
nuine,but broken sketches of a life 
spent in the most remote obscu- 


rity;” written, as is evident, with. 
out the most distant view to publi- 
cation, and drawn forth at length 
by circumstances of a very painful 
nature. 

We are never so well pleased 
with the apologies of an author as 
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when they usher in a work that 
needs none. The very charm of 
these letters consists in their being 
the artless effusions of a superior 
mind. They will afford, indeed, 
little gratification to the lovers of 
scandal or private anecdote; but 
they possess merit of a higher na- 
ture, which amply entitles to the 
favour and protection of the public. 
‘The author appears to have been 
born at Glasgow about the year 
1760, and carried over to America 
while an infant. Her father, whose 
name we gather to have been Camp- 
bell, was an officer in the British 
army, and was stationed for a con- 
siderable time at a fort in the back 
settlements, and his daughter was 
in a manner nursed among the Mo- 
hawk Indians, whence she confesses 
herself to have imbibed an attach- 
ment for these children of nature, 
and even for their mode of living, 
which no after circumstances have 
been able to counteract. In the 
eighth year of her age, however, the 
family removed into the town of Al- 
bany, where Miss Campbell had the 
good fortune, or rather the merit, 
to attract the notice of a lady pos- 
sessed of considerable fortune, great 
influence in the province, and very 
superior endowments moral and in- 
tellectual. With this benevolent 
patroness she resided for two winters, 
and to her she gratefully acknow- 
ledges her obligations for all the 
early culture of her mind. Mr. 
Campbell, having quitted the ser- 
vice, returned with his wife and 
daughter to Scotland, at a period 
not exactly marked in these let- 
ters; andin the year 1773, when 
the correspondence opens, we find 
him taking possession of a kind of 
half-military appointment at Fort 
Augustus, In that garrison Miss 
Campbell chicfly resided, making 
only occasional visits and short tours 
among the Highlands, till 1779, 
when she married a Scotch clergy- 
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man of the name of Grant, mini- 
ster of the parish of Laggan, situa- 
ted in one of the wildest and most 
sequestered districts of Inverness- 
shire. During a period of more 
than twenty years occupied in the 
performance of the laborious and 
complicated duties of a Highland 
matron, the mother of a numerous 
family, Mrs. Grant appears to have 
led a life of great tatigue, chec- 
quered too with many afflictions, 
but abounding in return with those 
artless, but exquisite pleasures, de~ 
rived by a tender and enthusiastic 
disposition from the exercise of bo- 
dily and mental energies, the play 
of kind affections, and the contem- 
plation of the beauties of nature. 
It was not till the year 1801 that 
she was called upon to sustain the 
severest of trials in the death of 
an excellent and beloved husband 
whose sympathy and affection had 
rendered ail previous sorrows light 
in comparison, and easy to be borne. 
But this admirable woman did not 
suffer herself to sink into the indo- 
lence of hopeless dejection—nor. 
was she forsaken by her friends. 
They prevailed on her to collect 
and publish by subscription, for 
the benefit of her children, some 
poems of no ordinary merit, which 
had formed the amusements of her 
few leisure hours (of which see an 
account Ann. Rev. vol. 2, p. 559.) 
It was in order to furnish the means 
of placing out these orphans in the 
world, as we understand, that their 
mother has been reluctantly induced: 
to submit the letters before us to the 
public eye. 

Having premised these particu- 
lars, which appeared to us essen- 
tial, we proceed. Of the general 


impression which these volumes 
are likely to produce, and the great 
moral to be deduced from them, the 
author appears to entertain a very 
just idea; she thus speaks in hes 
preface. 
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* YET may not a picture seldom 
drawn, peculiar in its shades and sce- 
nery,truc tonature and chastely coloured; 
may not such a picture amuse for a 
while, the leisure of the idle and con- 
templative?—and it is hoped the images 
here offered of untutored sentiment, of 
the tastes, the feelings, and habits of 
those, who in the secret shades of pri- 
vacy cultivate the simple duties and 
kindly affections of domestic life, may 
not be without utility. 

** The soul that rises above its con- 
dition, and feels undefined and painful 
aspirations after unattainable elegance 
and refinement, may here find an in- 
dicement to remain in safe obscurity, 
contented with the love of truth, of na- 
ture, and the 


* Humanizing muse ;? 


while those distinguished beings, who 
are at once the favourites of nature and 
of fortune, may learn to look with com- 
placency on their fellow-minds in the 
vale of life, and to know that they too 
have their enjoyments.” 


' The general style of these letters 

is easy, animated, flowing, and of- 
ten fanciful and sportive. A few 
Scotticisms and inaccuracies may 
be observed, but on the whole it 
may also be calle@ correct. Allow- 
ing for some Highland prejudices, 
and a Spice of presbyterian auste- 
rity, we may fairly give our author 
the praise of enlarged ideas‘and li- 
beral sentiments---there is sterling 
good sense in most of her remarks 
on books, manners, education, &c. 
and a great share of originality. In 
the description of scenery she ex- 
cels; and her pictures of the state 
of manners at Fort Augustus, and 
of the customs and character of the 
Highianders in general, are admi- 
rable, and highly entertaining. 
Some of the latter we shall ex- 
tract. 

**Do you know the Highlanders re- 
semble the French, in being poor with a 
better grace than other people.—If they 
want certain luxuries or conveniences, 
they do not look. embarrassed, or dis- 
concerted, and make you {vel awkward 
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by paltry apologies, which you don’t 
know how to answer:—they rather dis- 
miss any sentiment of that kind, by a 
kind of playtul raillery for which they 
seem to havea talent.” 

«* Kilmore, where we heard sermon, 
is four miles off, at least, being three of 
highland computation. It is by no 
means a Jewish sabbath that is kept 
here; it would be bold even to call it 
strictly a Christian one; be that as it 
may, it is a very cheerful one. We set 
out on horseback in a shower of snow, 
which people here mind no mere than 
hair-powder. 

« This was anodd old church, almost 
ruinous.—But when the preacher came 
in, he roused all my atient:ion.—I never 
beheld a countenance so keenly expres- 
sivepnor such dark piercing eyes: he is 
very like his sister F. M. and resembles 
her ina superior musical genius, being 
a distinguished composer, as well as 
performer, on the violin.—Whena I be- 
gun to look about, the dresses and coun- 
tenances of the people presented new 
matter of speculation —This is certainly 
a fine country to grow old in; I could 
not spare a look to the young peo- 
ple, so much was I ergrossed in con- 
templating their grandmothers. They 
preserve the form of dfess worn some 
hundred years ago. Stately, erect, and 
self-satished, without a trace of the lan- 
guor or coldness of age, they march up 
the area, with gaudy coloured plaids fase 
tened about their breasts with a silver 
broach, like the full moon in size and 
shape.—They have a peculiar lively 
blue eye, and a fair fresh complexion, 
—Round their heads is tied the very 
plain kerchief Mrs. Page alludes to, 
when Falstaft tells her how well she 
would become a Venetian tire; and on 
each cheek depends a silver lock, which 
is always cherished and considered, not 
improperly as a kind of decoration, 
These you must observe were the com- 
mon people; the old ladies were habi- 
ted in the costume of the yearone. 1 
was trying to account for the expression 
in the countenances of these cheerful an- 
cients (many above fourscure) while the 
pastor with vehement animation was 
holding forth in the native tongue.— 
Now here is the result:----people who 
are for ever consecrating the memory of 
the departed, and hold the virtues, nay, 
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the faults of their ancestors, in such blind 
veneration, sce much to love and revere 
in their parents, that Gthers never think 
of. They accumulate on these patz- 
archs all the virtues of their progenitors, 
and think the untied splendor reflects a 
lustre on themselves.— Lhe old people 
treated with unvaried tenderness and 
veneration, feel no diminution of their 
consequence, no chill in their affections. 
—Stangers to negleci, they are also 
strangers to suspicion.—— They readily 
give to old age that cordial, by which 
they hope to be ‘supported when thet 
own almond trees begin to blossom. 
But fine peeple do not seem ever to think 
they will be oid—Now m their way, I 
should love my father not merely as 
such, but because he was the son of the 
wise and pious Donald, whose memory 
the whole parish of C. venerates, and 
the grandson of the gallant Arclubald, 
who was the tallest man in the district, 
who could throw the pudtixg stone farther 
than any Campbell living,and never held 
a Chrisimas without a deer of his own 
killing, four Fingalian greyhounds at bis 
fire-side, and sixteen kinsmen sharing 
his feast. Shall I not bé proud of a fa- 
ther, the son of such fathers, of whose 
fame he is the living record? Now, 
what is my case is every other high- 
lander’s ; for we all contrive to be won- 
derful happy in our ancestry ; and by this 
means, the sages here get a great deal of 
reverence and attention, not usually paid 
to the struldbruggs of other countries. 
Observe, moreover, that they serve for 
song books, and circulating libraries, so 
faithfully do they preserve, and so accu- 
ratcly detail, ‘ the tales of the times of 
old’ and the songs of the bards, that 
now strike the viewless harp on wan- 
dering clauds.—All this with their con- 
stant cheerfulness, make them the delight 
of the very young, in the happy period 
of wonder and simplicity; and finding 
themselves so, prevents their being 
peevish, ¢r querulous. Ossian was never 
more misiaken than wher ke said, ‘Age 
jis dark and unlovely;’ here it appears 
‘like the setting moon on the wesiern 
wave’ and we bless the brightness of its 
departure. I was waked out of the 
pleasing reverie which the sight of so 
many fine ancients inspired, by the bea- 
dles coming to the sect to ask if [ had 
Gaelic, because ii] had not, there was 
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to be an English discourse.—Judge of 
my self-importance, in having a sermon 
preached for my very self.—Poor souls! 
will you ever compare yourselves to me 
again??? 


** From this trance I was waked by a 
bright gleam of the parting sun, that 
threw its yellow radiance on the oppeo- 
site windows of Invergarrie house.— 
This has all the characteristic features 
of the seat ofa Highland chieftain. — 
The lake, with little wooded islands 
that seemed to float on the calm surface 
before it ;—the rapid river rushing down 
fronr the mountains, pouring its full 
stream into the lake beside;—the re- 
maining tower of the ancient castle 
frowning proudly on the modern house ;-- 
the lung habitableglen opening back from 
the mansion of the chief, embosomed in 
wouds and rocks, and animated by clus- 
ters of warm peaceful hamlcts.—From 
these every peasant rushes to arms, 
when his master’s honour or safety is en- 
dangered.—There every man isa hun- 
ter, a fisher, and an architect, in his own 
way; and there is a musician in every 
house, and a poet in every hamlet. 

“* Alas! for me that am ‘of language 
strange,’ and have returned to the land 
of my forefather, with only this Chaldean 
English. ‘Dark sayings on the harp’ 
are dark indeed to me.” 

_“ After having thus transgressed and 
digressed, I shall keep you at Inver- 
gairie, to view the back ground towards 
the north, where the prospect rises into 
the most blue, aerial and fantastic groupe 
of broken recks and mountains | ever 
beheld. —Through these you can neither 
ride nor properly walk, but the natives 
contrive to swim and creep, and wade 
and leap, much in the way Satan did 
when he visited the ‘ Anarch old,’ and 
then they strive at another estate be- 
longing to Glengary, on the lea-side, a 
wondrous region called Knoidart, where 
there are no first floors at all, but all is 
garret, or cellar; inaccessible precipi- 
ces, overhanging mountains, and gleus 
narrow, abrupt, and cut through with 
deep ravines, combining with rapid 
streams, dark pools, and woods ¢o ine 
tricate, that the deer can scarce find 
their way through teem.—Yet the na- 
tives are looked upon as happier than 
others.—Redundant grass and luxuriant 
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heath afford abundance to their cattle, 
who are never housed in winter.—Deer, 
wild fowl, and fish, are in great plenty ; 
salmon, in particular, crouds their rivers, 
and she!l fish of all kinds abound on their 
rugged coast.—All this they enjoy with- 
eut a rival or competitor, for who could 
go for it, or carry it away?’—Bread in- 
deed is a foreign luxury with them, they 
raising little or no corn; a ship however 
comes once or twicea year, and brings 
them a supply of meal in exchange for 
buticr and cheese.—This is the asylum 
of the catholics; all who live in the 
country are of that profession, and, won- 
derful to tell, a gentleman of family, 
great learning, genteel manners, and 
most spotless life, a bishop of their com- 
munion, spends his life in this truly sa- 
vage abode; he has no other motive but 
the desire of doing good to those who 
can make him no adequate recompence. 
There too, in the most secluded recess 
of these wilds, ina corner so obscure 
that the sun can scarce shine onit, isa 
seminary, where boys are educated for 
the priesthood, (that is prepared for fo- 
reign seminaries,) through very great 
poverty and hardship.” 


There are many letters equally 
eurious and amusing with these, 
but others, from the omission of 
names and anecdotes, and the pri- 
vate nature of the circumstances 
to which they allude, are scarcely 
intelligible, and ought to have been 
omitted. Phere is a great fault too 
in the arrangement of the letters, 
which ought certainly to have been 
chronological, particularly as the 
answers of correspomlen:s are never 
inserted. One more specimen we 
2re irresistibly tempted to give, for 
she benetit of our fine lady readers. 


TO MRS. S. 


LAGGAN, AUG. 27, 1787. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


* THE long lint-house letter you pro- 
mised me is not yet arrived. —{ have been 
fora month at my (int-house, alias Fort 
George; where, being in some measure 
disengaged from the perpetual hurry which 
always suvounds me at home, I fiad leisure 
to gratity the ssrong inclination { always 
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feel, to write to you.x—Taking it for grant- 
ed, that in the present case, you not only 
excuse but require egotism, I will endea- 
vour to explain to you the nature of that 
bustle, and perplexity of affairs, which I 
complain of so often, and so justly.— 
Having a great deal to do is not alto- 
gether the thing; that, too, abridges 
my time for amusements of this nature ; 
but ’tis having a great deal to think af, to 
contrive, and to plan out, that plagues me. 
*Tis acting in a variety of characters and 
capacities scarcely compatible with each 
other.—I must, after seven years experi- 
ence, confess, with deep mortification, and 
due reverence for that exalted character, 
that the person wko would be a notable 
housewise, must be that individual thing 
only, and not mar the main affair by an at- 
tenipt to introduce eeparate and subordinate 
excellencies.—She must not even, in any 
sense, be a tender wife, or attentive mo- 
ther. She must not walk about with her 
husband, or be his evening companion in 
conversation or other amusements; she 
must not spend her time in instructing her 
children, nor attend to the forming of their 
minds; their food, cloathing, and health, 
is all she must attend to. —You, Lowland- 
ers, have no idea of the complicated nature 
of Highland farming, and of the odd cus- 
toms which prevail here-—Formerly, from 
the wild and warlike nature of the men, and 
their haughty indolence, they thought no 
rural employment compatible with their 
dignity, unless, indeed, the plough.— 
Fighting, hunting, lounging in the sun, 
music, and poetry, were their occupations: 
for the latter, though you would not think 
it, their language is admirably adapted.— 
This naturally extended the women’s pro- 
vince both of labour and management. 
The care of the cattle was peculiarly theirs. 
—Changing their residence so often as 
they did in summer, from one bothy or 
glen to another, gave a romantic peculia- 
rity to their turn of thought and language. 
Their manner of life, in fact, wanted no- 
thing but theshades of palm, the olives, the 
vines, and the fervid sun of the east, to re- 

emble the patriarchal one.—Yet, as they 
must carry their beds, food, and utensils, 
the housewife, who furnishes and divides 
these matters, has enough to do when her 
shepherd is in one glen, and her dairy-maid 
in another w.th her milk-cattlh—Not to 
mention some of the ‘children, who are 
marched of to the gicn as a disciplingy to 
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inure them early to hardiness and simpli- 
city of life-—Meanwhile, his reverence, 
with my kitchen damsel and the plough- 
man, constitute another family at home, 
from which all the rest are flying detach- 
ments, occasionally sent out and recalled, 
and regularly furnished with provisions and 
forage. The effect, you know, often 
continues when the cause has ceased; the 
men are now civilized to what they were, 
yet the custom of leaving the weight of 
all cases on the more helpless sex conti- 
nues, and has produced this one good ef- 
fect, that they are from this habit less help- 
less and dependent.—The men think they 
preserve dignity by this mode of manage- 
ment; the women find a degree of power 
or consequence in having such an exten- 
sive department, which they would not 
willingly exchange for inglorious ease.— 
What these occupations are you cannot 
comprehend from a general description ; 
but, as it is an hour to breakfast time, and 
I find myself in a humour for journalizing 
and particularizing, I shall, between fancy 
and memory, sketch out the diary of one 
July Monday. I mention Monday, being 
the day that all dwellers in glens, come 
down for the supplies. — Item, at four 
o’clock, Donald arrives with a horse load- 
ed with butter, cheese, and milk.-—The 
former I must weigh instantly—He only 
asks an additional blanket for the children, 
a covering for himself, two milk tubs, a 
cog, and another spoon, because little Pe- 
ter threw one of the set in the burn, two 
stone of meal, a quart of salt, two pounds of 
flax for the spinners, for the grass conti- 
nues sv good that they will stay a week 
Jonger.--He brings the intelligence of 
the old sow’s being the joyful mother of 
a dozen pigs, and requests something to 
feed her with.— All this must be ready in 
an hour; before the conclusion of which 
comes Ronald from the high hills, where 
our sheep and young horses are all summer, 
and only desires meal, salt, and women with 
shears, to clip the lambs, and tar to smear 
them.—He informs me that the black 
mare has a foal, a very fine one ; but she is 
very low, and I must instant'y send one to 
bring herto the meadows before he departs. 
The tenants who do us services come; they 
are going to stay two days in the oak 
wood, cutting timber for our new byre, and 
must have a competent provision of bread, 
cheese, and ale, for the time they stay. 
Then I have Caro’s breakfast to get, 
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Janet’s hank to reel, and a basket of 
clues to dispatch to the weaver, K—’s 
lesson to hear, her sampler to rectify, 
and all must be over before eleven; while 
his reverence, calm and regardless of all 
this bustle, wonders what detains me, 
urging me out to walk, while the soar- 
ing ca. the smiling meadows, and 
opening flowers, second the invitation ; 
and my imagination, if it gets a moment 
loose from care, kindles at these objects 
with all the eagerness of youthful enthu- 
siasm. My tottering constitution, my 
faded form and multiplying cares, are all 
forgotten, and I enjoy the pzuse from 
keen exertion as others do gaiety and 
mirth.—How happy, in my circumstances, 
is that versatile and sanguine temper, which 
is hoping for a rainbow in every cloud 5 
nay, so prevalent is this disposition, that 
were a fire to. break out in the offices, and 
burn them all down, I dare say the first 
thing that would occur to me, would be 
to console myself by considering how 
much ground would be manured by all 
these Ee ashes.—Now I will not plague 
you with the detail of the whole day, of 
which the above is a competent specimen. 
Yet spare your pity; for this day is suc- 
ceeded by an evening so sweetly sereney 
our walk by the river is so calinly pleasing, 
our lounge by the burnside so indolently 


easy, Our conversation in the long-wished 
hour of leisure so interesting, sliding so im- 
perceptibly from grave to gay, and then our 
children ;~-say you wish me more ease and 
leisure, but do not pity me.—Pity with 


I am rea- 
Adieu! dear 


me is like advice with some. 
dier to give than to take it. 
and true friend. —” 


These were familiar and confiden. 
tial letters; to set herself off seems 
never to have been the design of 
the author, but she has done it only 
the more etfectually. She always ap- 
pears to us ina light at once respect- 
able and amiable. Her understand- 
ing is strong, her fancy lively, her 
sensibility acute: she has the art of 
placing every thing before our eyes 
—we see her, we hear her, and we 
become acquainted with ail that 
surrounds her; and when we shut 
her book, we seem to take leave of 
a friend. 
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Agr. X. An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL. D. late Pro 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Logic in the Marischal College and University of Aber- 
deen. Including many of his Original Letters. By Sir Wivtiam Fores, of Pit- 
sligo, Bart. one of the Executors of Dr. Beattie. 2 vols, 4to. pp. 846. 


AT the commencement of his bio- 
graphy of Dryden, Johnson ob- 
serves, “ Of the great poet whose 
life I am about to delineate, the 
curiosity which his reputation must 
excite will require a display more 
ample than can now be given. His 
contemporaries, however they re- 
verenced his genius, left his life 
unwritten; and nothing, therefore, 
can be known beyond what casual 
mention and uncertain tradition 
have accomplished.” In an equal 
degree will these observations apply 
to still superior names, those of 
Shakespeare and Milton; and, ja- 
deed, of most of our great wri- 
ters, till within the last century, our 
knowledge is chiefly to be derived 
from incidental information, scantily 
communicated. Posterity will not 


have the same complaint to make. 


against the present age, which we 


with justice prefer against our pre- 
decessors. Materials for the literary 
history of the greater part of the 
eightcenth century, are abundant, 
and we may conjecture with some 
probability that those for the nine- 
teenth century will be still much 


more ample. Scareely has there 
deen, daring a considerable period, 
a man of any eminence in litera- 
ture, of. whom we do not possess 
either memoirs from his own pen, 
or accounts furnished by the zeal 
and atlection of hissurviving friends, 
full even to superfluity. Still our 
gratitude predominates over our 
complaint. Authentic matter is fur- 
nished in an easy and collected 
form for future and more conden- 
sed biographers, in which discrimi- 
nation may be made, between that 
minute and trivial information which 
can only be interesting to the re- 
collections of friendship, and those 
leading incidents which mark the 


life, circumstances which form the 
character, and traits which delineate 
the mind. 

To the stores of literary biogra- 
phy a considerable addition is now 
made by a copious narrative of the 
life of Dr. Beaitie, a man whose me- 
rits, if unequal to his fame, are at 
least sufficient to entitle him to ho-« 
nourable mention among the scho- 
lars and writers of hisage. The bio- 
grapher is the late Sir William 
Forbes, who had scarcely performed 
this effice of pious regard for the 
memory of his friend, when he was 
joined with him in the grave. 

The plan adopted in this work is 
that which has proved successful in 
some late popular specimens of bio- 
graphical writing, the intermixture 
of narrative with epistolary corre- 
spondence. 

The incidents of Dr. Beattie’s life, 
like those of other private and retir- 
ed scholars, will not be expected to 
be distinguished by their variety, 
singuiarity, or importance, and have 
been already in a considerable de- 
gree made public. James Beattie 
was born on the 25th of October, 
1735, at Lawrence-Kirk, in the 
county of Kincardine. His parents 
belonged to a humble class of so- 
ciety, cultivating a little farm, and 
keeping a small village shop, but 
were distinguished in their neigh- 
bourhood for good understanding 
and moral worth. Beattie was the 
younger of six children. During: 
his childhood he lost his father, and 
was indebted to the care and exer- 
tion of his mother, and the laudable 
institutions of his country, for the 
rudiments of the liberal education 
which he received. He was placed 
at the parish school of Lawrence- 
Kirk, in which Ruddiman, the ce- 
lebrated grammarian, had taught 
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forty years before. His _poctical 
genius is said to have been here first 
found by the perusal of Ogilby’s 
Virgil, as Pope was initiated in poe- 
try by the Homer of tie same tran- 
slator. 

In 1749, he entered into Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, andattend- 
ed the Greek lectures of Dr. Black- 
well, by whom his attainnients were 
noticed and encouraged. Having 
continued in attendance at Aber- 
deen four years in the regular stu- 
dies of the place, he obtained the 
appointment of schoolmaster of the 
parish of Fordoun, near his native 
village, to which he joined the of- 
fice of precentor, or parish clerk. 
The Icisure of this obscure situation 
he diligently improved in the culti- 
vation of his mind. 


‘¢ HIS first patron was the late Lord 
Gardenstown *, who, being at that time 
sheriff of the county of Kincardine, resided 
occasionally at Woodstock, a house in the 
neighbourhood of Fordoan. To Beattie 
Mr. Garden became accidentally known, 
by his having found him one day in his fa- 
vourite glen, employed in writing with a 
pencil. On enquiring what he was about, 
and finding that he was employed in the 
composition of a poem, Mr. Garden’s cu- 
riosity was attracted, and from that period 
he took the young bard under his protec- 
tion. Dr. Beattie has been frequently heard 
to mention an anecdote which took place 
in the early part of his acquaintance with 
that gentleman. Mr. Garden, having seen 
some of his pieces in manuscript, and en- 
tertaining some doubt of their being entire- 
ly of his own composition, in order to sa- 
tisfy himself of tlie abilities of the young 
ee asked him, with politeness, to trans- 

ate the invocation to Venus from the first 
book of Lucretius. In compliance with 
this request, Beattie retired into the adjoin- 
ing wood, and in no long time produced 
the translation, bearing all the maiks of 
original composition, for it was much blot- 
ted with alterations and corrections. It was 
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printed in the first collection of Dr. Beat- 
tie’s poems in the year 1760, but omitted 
in all the subsequent editions.” 

In 1757, he made an‘ineffectual 
application for the office of usher to 
the grammar-school of Aberdeen, 
then vacant, but the following year 
a vacancy again occurring, he re- 
ceived the appointment from the 
magistrates without further solicita~ 
tion. 

His prospects now began to brigh- 
ten. Aberdecn furnished him with 
books, and society congenial to his 
disposition and ta.:ents. In 1760, 
the chair of natural philosophy in 
the Marischal College of Aberdeen, 
became vacant by the death of Dr. 
B. Duncan, and soon afier, that 
of mora! philosophy by the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Gerard. The humbled 
hopes of Dr. Beattie seem scarcely 
to have aspired even in imagina- 
tion, to stations so superior to that 
Which he then occupied, but by 
the advice of afriend (Mr. Arbuth- 
not) he was persuaded to make ap- 
plication, to the success of which 
the exertion of the same friend ma- 
terially contributed. Appoint:nents 
to the vacant professorships were 
issued by the .crown atthe same time 
to Mr. Beattie and Dr. Skene, the 
arrangement of the offices scents to 
have been left to themselves, the 
former, by mutual agreement, suc- 
ceeding to the chair of moral, the 
latter to that of natural phiiosophy. 

The lectures of Beattie commen- 
ced during the winter season of 
1760-1. 

At Aberdeen he became a mem- 
ber of a philosophical society, dis- 
tinguished, among others, by the 
names of Reid, Campbell, Gregory, 
and Gerard. 

Dr. Beattie, even in chiidhocd, 
gave indications of poetical talents 


* Francis Garden, afterwards one of the judges of the supreme courts of civil and 
criminal law in Scotland, by the title of Lord Gardenstown, the same who is mentioned 
in the note on p. 13, as the patron of the village of Lawrencekirk, which was on his 


estate. 
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The first efforts of his muse, which 
were made public, appeared in the 
Scots Magazine, ajournal then pub- 
lished at Kdinburgh. In 1760, he 
published a small collection, enti- 
tled ‘* Original Poems and Transla- 
tions,” to which he prefixed his nawe. 

In 1765, Mr. Gray having visited 
Scotland, Dr. Beattie sought and 
obtained an introduction to him, 
and laid the foundation of an ac- 
quaintance, which subsisted without 
interruption till the death of the for- 
mer. 

A new edition of Dr. Beattie’s 
poems was published in the summer 
of 1766, with various omissions and 
additions. Among the latter may 
be mentioned the Judgment of Pa- 
ris, which had been before printed 
as a pamphlet. 

In the following year, Dr. B. was 
married to Miss Mary Dun, daugh- 
ter of Dr. James Dun, rector of the 
grammar-school of Aberdeen. 


s¢ This connexion, however, from which 
he augured such lasting felicity, unfortu- 
nately proved to him the source of the 
deepest sorrow; Mrs. Beattie, having in- 
herited from her mother that most dreadful 
of all hum:n evils, a distempered mind, 
which, although it did not, for a consider- 
able time, break out into open insanity, yet, 
in a few years after their marriage, showed 
itself in caprices that embittered every hour 
of his life, till, at last, it unquestionably con- 
tributed to bring him to his grave.” 


The office which Dr. Beattie held 
in the university, necessarily direct- 
ed his attention to subjects of moral 
and metaphysical speculation, to 
which, if we may judge from his 
writings, the habits of his mind were 
less adapted, than to subjects of 
taste and elegant literature. His 
office, however, required him to be 
a philosopher, and such he seems to 
have esteemed himself. The scep- 
tical tendency of Mr. Hume’s theo- 
ries ha:l, at this time, excited a con- 
siderable degree of alarm andodium 
both in Scotiand and England. In 
the former country, the opposition 

Ann. Rev. Vou. V. 
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which wasdirected against his tenets 
gave rise to the Scotch school of me- 
taphysics, of which Dr. Reid and 
Dr. Beattie were the most distin- 
guished advocates ; the former cha- 
racterized by his accurate and com- 
prehensive observation and arrange- 
ment of facts, the latter chiefly re- 
markable for his talents as an ele-. 
gant writer. In 1766, inconsequence 
of one of the discussions of the Phi- 
losophical Society, of which he was 
a member, Dr. B. first conceived 
the idea of his “ Essay on Truth,” 
which, after a variety of arrange- 
ments, denominations, and transcrip. 
tions, the progress of which may be 
traced in his letters, was ready for 
the birth in 1769, and was ushered 
into the wonsu the following year. 
The responsibility of its success, to 
which the bookseller was unwilling 
to subject himself, was undertaken 
by Sir William Forbes, his biogra- 
pher, and Mr. Arbuthnot. 

It was this work which laid the 
foundation of Dr. -Beattie’s subse- 
quent fortunes. Its elegance, and 
the popular mode of its composition, 
secured for it the applause of those 
who feared still more than they un- 
derstood the tendency of Hume’s 
philosophy, and who would have 
been repelled by a dry systematic 
confutation of it. On the other 
hand, the acrimony with which this 
attack on the arch-sceyttic of the day 
was thought to have been conduct- 
ed, excited among his friends a 
considerable degiee of disapproba- 
tion, which they did not fail to ex- 
press. Hume himself, on this, as 
on other similar occasions, maintain- 
ed an inyincible silence. 

The rapid sale of the ‘* Essay on 
Truth,” rendered a second edition 
necessary in-the year succeeding 
that of iis publication; and véry 
shortly afterwards appezred the first 
canto of the © Minstrel,” a poem on 
which Dr. B. liad been for sume 
time employed. Though thescheme 
was never completed, the public 

Aa 
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taste scems to have decided on the 
merit of this work, and to have ad- 
mitted into the number of classical 
performances of the English Jan- 
guage. ‘The idea was taken from 
Dr. Percy’s “ Essay on the English 
Minstrels,” ard its object was to de- 
lineate the education, and trace the 
gradual expansion of mind, of a 
minstrel of genius. This poem will 
probably be the chief support of the 
authors permanent fame. 

In the autumn of 1771, his health 
having severely suffered from the 
jutense application which he had be- 
stowed on the duties of his office, 
and- the composition of his literary 
works, and relaxation and ¢xercise 
being 1 rescribed by his physicians, 
Dr. B. determined to visit London, 
where the celebrity which he had 
now acquired procured him an in- 
troduction to the principal literary 
characters of the age, by whom he 
was received with kindness and dis- 
tinction. 

About this time, the friends of 
Dr. B. were desirous of obtaining 
tor him some more ample provision 
than the revenues of his Scotch pro- 
fessorship ; for which purpose it was 
proposed that he shou!d take orders 
ra the charch of Hngland, and to 
this object he appears for a time to 
have seriously directed his thoughts. 
The following letter trom the late 
archbishop of York on the subject is 
honourable to that preiate. 

“ As my brother, Lord Kinnoull, has 
fately communicated to me your letter to 
kim of August 10th, explaining your views, 
which certajnly have not as yet been an- 
swered with success correspondent to your 
talents, [ desired him te communicate to 
you my thouchts, which, at least, are the 
thoughts of a real friend and well-wisher, 
who has the highest esteem for your merit 
in the cause of truth. 

< [ doubt, whether you would be well 
suited with a lay-place, or a pension, or a 
resid nce ia Scotland. As far as I can 
judge, the ministry in the church of Eng- 
Innd would ¢ ethe profession the most agree- 
able to yout qualifications and inclineticn : 
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but the prospect of fair profit in it ought to 
be considered ; for shat is a duty to your- 
self, and to your family. Give me leave, 
tod, to say, that there isa prior duty, that 
Ig, to your conscience. 

« ‘Though I was educated in the church 
of England, yet I have often sifted my 
mind with sincere and impartial reflection, 
and with as enlarged views as 1 could take 
in, of the great dispensations of the Deity, 
centering in Christ. Upon the whole, I 
have always thought, that the church of 
England is the most agreeable to Chris- 
tian doctrine and discipline; equally dis+ 
tant from wild conceit and implicit faith 5 
free, manly, and benevolent; conducive 
to the cause of truth and virtue, to the 
happiness of society, and of every indivi- 
dual in it. And it is the establishment 
that seems to carry, the fairest aspect 
with it, towards promoting pure Christia- 
nity, and civil orders without over-bear- 
ing, or artful or abject means. With due 
Christizn condescension to different opi- 
nions and modes, this is the result of fre- 
quent consideration and conviction, and is 
the testimony of my conscience. Ifit were 
otherwise, 1 would not, I could not, in 
honour, retain even the great emoluments 
with which 1 am favoured, for another 
moment. 

“ Tt is surely unreasonable and unne- 
cessary to trouble you with my notions. [ - 
allow it: but this is only a mode of flat- 
tering myself with the hopes, that yours 
are similar. If such is your opinion of 
the church of England, and if it is your 
upright intention to exercise in its mini- 
stry your most valuable abilities dud know- 
ledge for the service of true religion, I 
shall think your entry into it a happy ac- 
quisition. And IT would endeavour to cone 
tribute, as far us my scanty patronage goes, 
or my friendship and influence can extend, 
that you should enter into it with credit, 
and live in it with comfort. 

« Lord Kianoul) has written to Lerd 
Mansfield, and I shall talk with him after 
Christmas. 1 shall not leave my Diocese 
till that time. Ihave written a!so to-day 
to our friend Mrs. Montague.” : 

In 1773, the popularity of Dr. 
Beattie had attained its he:ght, and 
the efforts of his friends to direct it 
to his permanent prefit proved suc- 
cessful, In the spring of that yeai, 
hy the advice of his friends in Lng- 
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land, he repaired to London, hav- 
ing the prospect of obtaining an in- 
troduction to royal notice and pa- 
tronage. He was furnished with 
letters to various great and nobie 
persons, whose influence and inter- 
cession were deemed likely to prove 
advantageous. By several interme- 
diate steps he at Jength reached the 
minister, by whom he was gracious- 
ly received, and informed that the 
king had read his book with appro- 
bation. : “ 

“ In deliberating on the most probable 
mode by which some provision from go- 
vernment might be obtained for him, vari- 
ous schemes had been suggested by his 
friends. By some it had been proposed 
that he should take orders, and go into the 
Church of England, for which his habits 
of study had been by no means ill-suited, 
as he had originally attended the lectures 
of the professor of divinity, when at the 
university ; and, at one time, he seems to 
have been not altogether averse from 
such a plan. His reasons for abandoning 
all ideas of that nature, however, will be 
seen in a subsequent letter. By others of 
his friends it was hoped, that he might ob- 
tain some civil appointment, suited to his 


talents, or, if not, some sinecure-office, of . 


which there are many, in the West-Indies, 
the duties of which are discharged by a 
deputy on the spot, while a certain fixed 
salary or emolument remains with the prin- 
cipal at home. But at last, it was resolved, 
on the suggestion of the Archbishop of 
York, with the approbation of his other 
friends, that a memorial should be drawn 
up, expressing his services, his wants, and 
his wishes, which paper was to be laid be- 
fore the King.. This memorial he trans- 
mitted to Lord Dartmouth, by whom it 
was presented to his Majesty, who on that, 
as on other occasions, expressed himself in 
terms of high approbation in regard to him, 
and his writings, and desired to see him.” 
The long list of honourable and 
eminent persons by whom he was 
now distinguished, and the various 
otters of service which were made to 
him, we must pass over, mentioning 
only that he received the honorary 


. 
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degree of doctor of laws from the 

university of Oxford, which was 

conferred on him in the theatre, 

with the marked approbetion of the © 
spectators. . 

The event which was to precede 
the consummation of his hopes, 
and which Dr. B. probably regard- 
ed one of the most remarkable in 
his life, is recorded in his own words, 
extracted from his diary, and we 
shall take the liberty of transcribing 
it, as the counterpart of .a similar, 
scene described in Boswell’s Life o 
Johnson. 


“ Tuesday, 24th August, set out for Dr. 
Majendie’s at Kew-Green. The Doctor 
told me, that he had not seen the King 
yesterday, but had left a note in writing, 
to intimate, that I was to be at his house’ 
to-day ; and that one of the King’s pages 
had come to him this ‘morning, to say, 
* that his Majesty would see me a little af- 
* ter twelve.’ At twelve, the Doctor and 
T went to the King’s house, at Kew. We 
had been only a ew minutes in the hall, 
when the King and Queen came in from 
an airing, and as they passed through the’ 
hall, the King called to me by name, and 
asked how long it was since 1 came from 
town. I answered, about an hour. ¢ I 
‘ shall see you,’ says he, ‘ ina little.’ The 
Doctor and I waited a considerable time, 
(forthe King was busy) and then we were 
called into a large room, furnished as a’ 
library, where the King was walking about, 
and the Queen sitting in achair. We were 
received in the most gracious manner pos- 
sible, by both their Majesties. { had the 
honour of a conversation with them, (no- 
body else being present, but Dr. Majendie) 
for upwards of an hour, on a great variety 
of topics, in which both the King and 
Queen joined, with a degree of chearful- 
ness, affability, and ease, that was to me 
surprising, and soon dissipated the em- 
barrassment which I felt, at the beginnin 
of the conference. They both compli- 
mented me, in the highest terms, on m 
* Essay,’ which, they said, was a book 
they always kept by them; and the King 
said he had one copy of it at Kew, and 
another in town, and immediately went and 
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took it down froma shelf. Ifound it was len, the length of our vacation at Aber- 
the secondedition. ¢‘ I never stole abook deen, and the closeness of our attendance 
but one,’ said his Majesty, ¢ andthat was during the winter, the number of students 
‘. yours ; (speakingto me) I stole it from that attend my lectures, my mode of lec- 
¢ the Queen, to give it to Lord Hertford turing, whether from notes, or completely 
© to read.’ tie had heard that the sale of written lectures: about Mr. Hume, and 
* Hume’s Essays’ had failed, since my Dr. Robertson, and Lord Kinnoull, and 
book was published ; and I told him what the Arch-bishop of York, &c. &c. &c. Hit 
Mr. Strahan had told me, in regardtothat “ajesty asked what I thought of my new 
matter. He had even heard of my being acquaintance, Lord Dartmouth? I said, 
in Edinburgh, last summer, and how Mr. there was something in his air and manner, 
Flume was offended on the score of my which I thought not only agreeable, but 
book. He asked many questions about enchanting, and that he seemed to me to 
phe second part of the ¢ Essay,’ and when be one of the best of men ; a sentiment in 
it would be-ready for the press. I gave which bath their Majesties heartily joined. 
him, ina short speech, an account of the « They say that Lord Dartmouth is an en- 
plan of it; and said, my health was so pre-  thusiast,’ said the King, * but surely he 
caricus, I could nottell] when it might be says nothing on the subject of religion, but 
ready, as I had many books to consult be- what every christian may, and ought to 
fore I could finish it ; but; thatifmy health say.’ He asked, whether I did not think 
were good, I thought J might bring it to the English language on the decline at pre- 
a conclusion in two or three years. He sent? I answered in the affirmative; and 
asked, how long I had been in composing the King agreed, and named the ¢ Spec- 
my ‘ Essay,’ praised the caution with tator’ as one of the best standards of the 
which it was written ; and said, he did not language. When I told him that the 
wonder that it had employed me five or six Scots clergy sometimes prayed a quarter, 
years. He asked about my poems. I or even ienien, at a time, he asked, 
said, there was only one poem of my own, whether that did not lead them into repe- 
on which I set any value, gear | the titions? I said, it often did. *¢ That,’ 
* Minstrel’) and that it was first published said he, ¢ I don’t like in prayers ; and ex- 
about the same time with the ¢ Essay.’ cellent as our liturgy is, I think it some- 
My other poems, I said, were incorrect, be- what faulty in that respect.’ * Your Ma- 
ing but juvenile pieces, and of little conse- jesty knows,’ said I, ¢ that three services 
quence, even in my own opinion. We had are joined in one, in the ordinary church. 
much conversation on moral subjects ; from” service, which is one cause of those repe- 
which both their Majesties let it appear, titions.’ ¢ True,’ he replied, ¢ and that 
that they were warm friends to christian- circumstance also makes the service too 
ity; and so little inclined to infidelity, that long.’ From this, he took occasion to 
they could hardly believe that any thinking speak of the composition of the church-li- 
man could really be an atheist, unless he turgy; on which he very justly bestowed 
could bring himself to believe, that he made the highest commendation. ‘ Observe,’ 
himself; a thought which pleased the King his Majesty said, ¢ how flat those occa- 
exceedingly; and he repeated it several sional prayers are, that are now composed, 
times to the Queen. He asked, whether in comparison with the old ones.? When 
any thing had been written against me. I 1 mentioned the smallness of the church- 
spoke of the late pamphlet, of which I gave _ livings in Scotland, he said, ¢ he wonder- 
an account, telling him, that I never had ed how men of liberal education would 
met with any man whovhad read it, except chuse to become clergymen there,’ and 
one Quaker. This brought on some dis- asked, ¢ whether in the remote parts of the 
course about the Quakers, whose modera- country, the clergy, in general, were not 
tton, and mild behaviour, the King and very iznorant?’ I answered, ¢ No, for that 
Queen commended. J was asked many education was very cheap in Scotland, and 
questions about the Scots universities, the that the clergy, in general, were men of 
revenues of the Scots clergy, their mode of very good sense, and competent learning.’ 
praying aod preaching, the medical college He asked, whether we had any good 
of Edinburgh, Dr. Gregory, (of whom I preachers at Aberdeen? I said, yes, and 
gave x putwular character) and Dr. Cule named Campbell and Gerard, with whom 
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names, however, I did not find that he 
was acquainted. Dr. Majendie mentioned 
Dr. Oswald’s ¢ Appeal,’ with commenda- 
tion; I praised it too; and the Quecn took 
down the name, with a view to <end for it. 
I was asked, whether I knew Dr. Oswald? 
T answered, | did not; and said, tat my 
book was published before 1 read his; that 
Dr. O. was well known to Lord Kinnoull, 
who had often proposed to make us ac- 
quainted. We discussed a great many 
other topics; for the conversation, as be- 


‘fore observed, lasted for upwards of an 
hour, without any inte:mission. The 
Queen bore a large share in it. Both the 


King and her Majesty showed a great deal 
of good sense, acuteness, and knowledge, 
as well as of good nature and aifability. 
At last, the King took out his watch, (for 
_ it was now almost three o’clock, his hour of 
dinner) which Dr. Majendie and J took as 
a signal to withdraw. We accordingly 
bowed to their Majesties, and I addressed 
the King in these words: ‘ I hope, Sir, 
your Majesty will pardon me, if I take the 
opportunity to return you my humble and 
most grateful acknowledgments, for the 
honour you have been pleased to confer 
upon me.’ He immediately answered, * 1 
think I could do no less for a man, who 
has done so much service to the cause of 
christianity. 1 shall always be glad of an 
opportunity to show the good opinion I 
have of you.’ The Queen sate all the 
while, and the King stood, sometimes 
walking about a little. Her Majesty speaks 
the English language with surprising ele- 
gance, and little or nothing of a foreign 
accent. There is something wonderfutly 
captivating in her manner, so that if she 
were only of the rank of a private gentle- 
woman, one could not help taking notice of 
her, as one of the most agreeable women in 
the world. Her face is much more pleas- 
ing than any of her pictures ; and in the ex- 

ression of her eyes, and in her smile, there 
1s something peculiarly engaging. When 
the Doctor and I came out, ¢ Pray,’ said 
I, ‘how did! behave? ‘Tell me honestly, 
for 1 am not accustomed to conversations 
of this kind.” * Why, perfectly well,’ an- 
swered he, ¢ and just as you ought to do.’ 
—‘ Are you sure of that ?” said I —* As 
sure,’ he replied, ‘ as of my own existence : 
and you may be assured of it too, when I 
tell you, that if there had been any thing ip 


your manner or conversation, which was 
not perfectly agreeable, your conference 
would have been at an end in eight or ten 
minutes at most.’ The Doctor afterwards 
told me, that it was a most uncommon 
thing for a private man, and a commoner, to 
be honoured with so long an audience. I 
dined with Di-and Mrs. Majendie,and their 
family, and returned to town in the even- 
in, very much pleased with the occurrence 
of the day.” 

It was at leneth determined that 
a yearly pension of two hundred 
pounds should be settled on Dr. 
Beattie, and his object being thus 
successfully accomplished, -he re- 
turned into Scotland alter an absence 
of five months. 

A vacancy occurring in one of the 
professorships at Edinburgh, seve- 
ral of his friends were desirous of 
removing him to that city, but ha- 
bit had attached him to Aberdeen, 
and he resisted the solicitation which 
was made with some importunity. 

In 1774, the second book of the 
Minstrel was published, which, not- 
withstanding the applause of his 
friends, did not attain the popula- 
rity of the first, and the scheme was 
never completed. 

Through the remainder of Dr. 
Beattie’s life, litle occurred, till 
towards its close, (when ill health 
and accumulated domestic sorrows, 
einbittered his declining days), to 
change the uniformity of its com- 

lexion. His time was chiefly spent 
in the discharge of his official du- 
tics, his correspondence with his 
friends, andthe preparation of _ his 
works for the press, varied by an 
occasional journey to London, or 
summer’s residence at Peterhead. 
His hopes were centered in his eld= 
est son, who appears in a consider- 
able degree to have inherited his fa- 
ther’s taste and talents. From child- 
hood he distinguished himself by 
his application and attainments ; 
and, at a more advanced period, his 
7 desirous, we may suppose, 
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at once of making honourable pro- 
vision for his son, and of securing 
an associate for himself, in whom 
he might confide, when illness or 
the infirmities of age should ren- 
der assistance requisite, procured 
for him an appointment as joint- 
professor with himself. The com- 
mencement of the disease which, 
after various changes, ultimately 
proved fatal, soon after made its 
appearance, and towards the close 
of the year 1790 he died, leaving on 
the mind of his afflicted father im- 
pressions of grief which were never 
to be effaced. An affecting narra- 
tive of the event occurs ina letter to 
the Duchess of Gordon. 

As soon after this mournful oc- 
currence as he was able, Dr. Beat- 
tie employed himself in examining 
the papers left behind by his son. 
comprising various compositions, 
chiefly unfinished, in prose and 
verse, from whicha selection by Dr. 
Beattie was first printed, and circu- 
lated privately among his friends, 
and afterwards published with a new 
edition of his own poems, accompa- 
nied by a delineation of the charac- 
ter and attainments of his son. 

In 1790 and 1793, Dr. Beattie 
published his Elements of Moral 
Virtue, the substance of lectures 
delivered to his classes at Aber- 
deen. 

The domestic afllictions of Dr. 
B. were completed by the unex- 
pected loss of hisonly surviving son, 
Montagu Beattie, who died after a 
short illness in the eighteenth year 
of hisage. The account given of 
the effect produced on the mind 

of the fether by this severe cala- 
mity is truly aflectiny. 

«(he death of his only surviving child, 
completely unhinged the mind of Dr. Beat- 
tie, the first symptom of which, ere my 
days had elapsed, was.a temporary but al- 
most total loss of memory respecting his 
son. Many times he could not recollect 
what had become of him; and after search- 
























































































































































































































































* Alluding, no doubt, to their mother’s melancholy situation 
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ing in every room in the house, he would 
say to his niece, Mrs. Glennie, ¢ You may 
‘ think it strange, but I must ask you if I 
© have a son, and where he is?” She then 
felt herself under the painful necessity of 
bringing to his recollection his son Monta- 
gu’s sufferings, which always restored him 
to reason. snd he would often, with 
many tears, express his thankfulness, that 
he had no child, saying, ‘ How could T 
have borne to see their elegant minds 
mangled with madness * !? When he look- 
ed for the last time on the dead body of his 
son, he said, * | have now done with the 
world :’ and he ever after seemed to act as 
if he thought so. For he never applied 
himself to any sort of study, and answered 
but few of the letters he received from the 
friends whom he most valued. Yet the 
receiving a letter from an old friend never 
failed to put him in spirits for the rest of the 
day. Music, which had been his great de- 
light, he could not endure, after the death 
of his eldest son, to hear from others ; and 
he disliked his own {favourite violonceilo. 
A few months before \iontagu’s death, he 
did begin to play a little by way of accom- 
paniment when Montagu sung: but after 
he lost him, when he was prevailed on to 
touch the violoncello, he was always dis- . 
contented with his own performance, and 
at last seemed to be unhappy when he heard 
it. The only enjoyment he seemed to have 
was in books, and the society of a very few 
old friends. It is impossible to read the 
melancholy picture which he draws of his 
own situation about this time, without 
dropping a tear of pity over the sorrows 
and the sufferings of so good a man thus 
severely visited by affliction, who at the 
same time was bearing the rod of divine 
chastisement with the utmost patience and 
resignation.” 


Various attacks of palsy, com- 
mencing in April, 1799, reduced 
him toa state of great debility, in 
which he continued to languish 
till August, 1803, dying at the age 
of sixty-eight. 

The life is followed by a long 
appendix of notes and illustrations, 
containing, among other subjects, 
anecdotes of various persons men- 
tioned in the course of the 
work, 
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The letters, however, form the 
leading features of these volumes, 
and, compared with many modern 
specimens of epistolary correspon- 
dence, are not unworthy of a high 
rank in that species of composition. 
If inferior in ease and grace to the 
letters of Cowper, they possess no 
inconsiderable portion of those qua- 
lities, and are 1auch more abundant 
in literary anecdote ard critical ob- 
servation. The letters, including a 
few from his correspondents, are in 
number two bundred and forty, ad- 
dressed principally to Sir William 
Forbes, Mrs. Montagu, his early 
and steady friend, Bishop Porteus, 
the Duchess of Gordon, &e. kc. We 
must confine our extracts to a single 
specimen : 


LETTER XIV. 


TO MR. BOYD. 

“ Ofall the chagrins with which my 
present infirm state of health is attended, 
none afflicts me more than my inability to 
perform the duties of friendship. ‘The of- 
fer which you were generously pleased to 
‘ make me of your correspondence, flatters 
me extremely ; but, alas! I have not as 
yet been able to avail myself of it. While 
the good weather continued, | stroiled 
about the country,and mademany strenuous 
attempts to run away from this odious giddi- 
ness; but the more [ struggled, the more 
closely it seemed to stick by me. About 
a fortnight ago the hurry of my winter bu- 
siness began 5 and at the same time my 
malady recurred with more violence than 
ever, rendering me at once incapable of 
reading, writing, and thinking. Luckily 
Iam now a little better, so as to be able 
to read a page, and write a sentence or two, 
without stopping ; which, I assure you, is 
a very great matter. My hopes and my 
spirits beginto revive once more. | flatter 
myself I shall coon get rid of this infirmity; 
nay, that 1 shall ere long be in the way of 
becoming a great man. For have | not 
headachs, like Pope? vertigo, like Swift? 
grey hairs, like Homer?’ Do I not wear 


arge shoes, (for fear of corns) like Vir- 
gil? and sometimes complain of sore eyes, 
(though not of Jippitude) like Horace? 
Am | not at this present writing invested 
with a garment, not less ragged than that 
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of Socrates? Like Joseph the patriarch, I 
ama mighty dreamer of dreams ; like Nim- 
rod the hunter, | am an eminent builder of 
castles (in the air’. 1 procrastinate, like 
Julius Cesar; and very lately, in imitation 
of Don Quixotte, I rode a horse, lean, 
old, and lazy, like Rosinante. Sometimes, 
like Cicero, I write bad verses ; and some- 
times bad prose, like Virgil. ‘This last in- 
stance | have on the authority of Seneca. 
I am of small stature, like Alexander the 
Great ; 1 am somewhat inclinable to fat- 
ness, like Dr. Arbuthnot and Aristotle; 
and I drink brandy and water, like Mr. 
Boyd. I might compare myself, in relation 
to many other infirmities, to many other 
great men; but if fortune is not influenced 
in my favour by the particulars already 
enumerated, | shall despair of ever recom- 
mending myself to her good graces. I once 
had some thought of soliciting her patron- 
age on the score of my resembling great 
men in their good qualities ; but 1 had so 
little to say on that subject, that I could not 
for my life furnish matter for one well- 
rounded period: and you know a short 
ill-turned speech is very improper to be 
used in an address to a female deity. 

« Do not you think there is a sort of 
antipathy between philosophical and poeti- 
cal senius? I question, whether any’ one 
person was ever eminentfor both. Lucretius 
lays aside the poet when he assumes the 
philosopher, and the philosopher when he 
assumes the poet: Inthe one character he 
is truly execllent, in the other he 1s abso- 
lutely noncensic:i. Hobbes was a tolera- 
ble metaphysician, but his poetry is the 
worst that ever ws. Pope’s ¢ Essay on 
Man’ is the fiaest philosopeicai poem in 
the world ; but it seems to me to do more 
honour to the imagination than to the “ne. 
derstanding of its author: I mean, its sen= 
timents sr noble and affecting, its images 
an. allusions apposite, beautiful, and new z 
it. wit transcendently excellent: but the 
scientilic part of it is very exceptio. able. 
Whatever Pope borrows from Leibnitz, 
like most oti metaphssical theories, is 
frivolous and unsatistying : what Pope paves 
us of his own is energetic, irre.istiole, and 
divine. The incompatibility of philosop!.i- 
cai and poctical genius 1s, [ unink,* io une 
accoynteble thing. Poetry exhib.ts the 
general qualities wa SPECIES 5 philoscphy 
the particwar quatities of individuals, Tits 
forms its coaclusions fram a painful and 
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minute examination of single instances : 
that decides instantaneously,” either from 
its own instinctive sagacivy, or from a sin- 
gular and unaccountable penetration, which 
at one glance secs all the instances which 
the philosopher must leisurely and_progres- 
sively scrutinize, one by one. ‘This per- 
suades you gradually, and by detail ; the 
other overpowers you in an instant by a 
single effort.. Observe the effect of argu- 
mentation in poetry; we have too many in- 
stances of it in Milton: it transforms the 
noblest thoughts into drawling inferences, 
and the most beautiful language into prose : 
it checks the tide of passion, by giving the 
mind a different employment in the com- 
parison of ideas. A little philosophical ac- 
quaintance with the most beautiful parts of 
nature, both in the material and immaterial 
system, is of use to a poet, and gives grace 
and solidity to poetry ; as may be seen in 
the ‘ Georgics,’ ‘the Seasons,’ and ¢ the 
Pleasures of Imagination :’ but this ac- 
quaintance, if it is any thing more than su- 
perficial, will do a poet rather harm than 
good: and will give his mind that turn 
for minute observation, which enfeebles the 
fancy by restraining it, and counteracts the 
native energy of judgment by rendering it 
fearful and suspicious.” 

As a writer, the fame of Dr. Beat- 
tie, which, during his life, was rais- 
ed to an artificial height, by a com- 
bination of temporary circumstances, 
will in future be measured less by 
his phiiosophical talents, which are 


to that Work on reprinting it in Octave. 


THESE pages, containing few 
new incidents, and consisting chief- 
jy of an additional collection of 
Cowper's letturs, (in number thirty- 
nine) our duty will be litle more 
than to announce their publication. 
The letters are chiefly addressed to 
Lady Hesketh and the Rev. Waiter 
Bagot, and are marked by the same 
characteristics which obtained de- 
gerved and univers:,! admiration in 
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held, we believe, only in a second- 
ary degree of estimation, even -by 
those of his own metaphysical sect, 
than by the acknowledged elegance 
of his compositions both in’ prose 
and verse; and of these we consi- 
der his poems as most calculated 
for duration. ‘The plan of the Min- 
strel is incomplete, and, if com- 
pleted, would in all appearance 
have been embarrassed. It con- 
tains, however, some striking pas- 
sages of description, which ima 

rank among the flowers of Evelich 
octry. 

The part of the biographer has 
been little more than to connect 
the letters perspicuously, by a féw 
pages of intervening narrative. What 
he was called to do, he has done 
respectably, and has, in his notes 
and illustrations, communicated 
much entertaining literary inform 
ation relative to the numerous 
friends and correspondents of Dr. 
Beattie. We opened these volumes 
with an apprehension that they 
would prove tediously minute and 
disproportionate to the subject; in 
the perusal we have found them 
interesting and entertaining, and in 
closing them, our feelings of respect 
for tlreir subject are rather height- 
ened than diminished. 


By W. Hayvey, Esq. 4to. pp. 120. 


the former selection. The princi- 
pal addition to the biographical 
department of the work relates not 
to Cowper, but to one of his friends, 
the late Mr. Rose, whose name 
must be familiar to every reader of 
the former volumes, and of whose 
life and pursuits, and especially of 
his last illness and death, an inte- 
resting narrative is given. 
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Arr. XII. Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, Governor of Nottingham 
Castle and Town, Representative of the County of Nottingham in the Long Parlia- 
enent, and of the Town of Nottingham, in the first Parliament of Charles /}, etc. with 
original Anecdotes of many of the most distinguished of his Contemporaries, and a 
Summary Review of Puhlic Affairs: written by his Widow Lucy, daughter of Sir 
Allen Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tower, ete. now first published from the original 
Manuscript, By the Reo. Juctus Hutcuinson, Se. Se. to which is prefixed, the 


Life of Mrs. Hutchinson, written by Herself, a Fragment. 


and Co, London. 


IT is delightful to see how the 
literary treasures of old times are 
now brought to light, and how ho- 
nomabie they are to the national 
character. We admitted that the 
French surpassed us in letter-writers, 
when Lady Wortley’s papers were 
unknown, and we euvied their po- 
litical memoirs, while this admira- 
ble work was hidden from the pub- 
lic. ‘The original MS. from which 
this has been published, is in the 
hands of the editor, the present re- 
presentative of this truly good fa- 
po Its authenticity is therefore, 
undoubted, and well may the editor 
say, that’ “‘a history of a period, 
the most remarkable in the British 
annals, written one hundred and 
fifty years ago by a lady of elevated 
birth, of a most comprehensive and 
highly-cultivated mind, herself a 
witness of many of the scenes she 
describes, and active in several of 
them, is a literary curiosity of uo 
mean sort.” 

Mrs. Hutchinson addresses these 
memoirs of her husband to her chil- 
dren, beginning in this earnest and 
impressive manner. 

“ THEY who dote on mortall excel- 
lencies, when by the inevitable fate of 
all things fraile, their adored idolls are 
taken from them, may lett loose the 
winds of passion to bring in a flood of 
sorrow; whose ebbing tides carry away 
the deare memory of what they have 
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lost; and when comfort is assay’d to such 
mourners, commonly all obiects are re- 
moov’d out of their view, which may 
with their remembrance renew their 
griefe ; and in time these remedies suc- 
ceed, when oblivions curtaine ts by de- 
grees drawn over the dead face, and 
things lesse lovely are liked, while they 
are not view’d together with that which 
was most excellent: but I that am under 
a command not to grieve att the common 
rate of desolate weomen,* while I am 
studying which way to moderate my woe, 
and if it were possible to augment my 
love, can for the present find out none 
more iust to your deare father nor conso- 
latory to myselfe then the preservation 
of his memory, which 1 need not guild 
with such flattring commendations as the 
higher preachers doe equally give to the 
truly and titularly honorable ; a naked 
undrest narrative, speaking the simple 
truth of him, will deck him with more 
substantiall glorie, then all the panegy- 
ricks the best pens could ever consecrate 
to the vertues of the be:t men. 

*« Indeed that resplendant body of 
light, which the beginning and ending 
of his life made up, to discover the de- 
formities of this wicked age, and to in- 
struct the erring children of this genera- 
tion, will through my apprehension and 
expression shine as under a very thick 
clowd, which will obscure much of their 
lustre ; but there is need of this medium 
to the world’s weak eies, which I feare 
hath but few people in it so vertuous as 
can believe, because they find themselves 
so short, any other could make so large 
a progresse in the race of piety, honor, 


«** The command of her husband at his death. It will be readily admitted that 
She does indeed not grieve after any common rate, but with that noble sorrow which 
Faises instead of depressing the soul: it would be an affront to the reader’s taste to 
point out the beauties of this dirge ; but it is only a just commendation cf our au- 
thoress’ judgment and modesty to observe, that having shewn her ability to orna- 
ment and embellish, she confines herself to such occasions as are most suitable, and 
employs the greatest simplicity in her narrative. 
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and vertue: but I am allmost stopt before 
J sett forth to trace his steps; finding the 
number of them by which he still out- 
went himselfe more then my unperfect 
arithmetick can count, and the exact fi- 
gure of them such as my unskiilfull pen 
cannot describe. I feare to iniure that 
memory which I would honor, and to 
disgrace his name with a poore monu- 
ment; but when I have beforehand lyed 
this necessary caution, and ingenuously 
confess’d that through my inabillity ei- 
ther to receive or administer much of 
that wealthy stock of his glory that I 
was intrusted with for the benefitt of 
all, and particularly his owne posterity, 
I must withhold a greate part from them, 
J hope I shall be pardon’d for drawing an 
imperfect image of him, especially when 
even the rudest draught that endeavours 
to counterfeit him, will have much de- 
lighttull lovelinesse in it. 

** Let not excesse of love and delight 
in the streame make us forgett the fuun- 
taine, he and all his excellencies came 
from God, and -‘flow’d back into their 
owne springs there lett us seeke them, 
thither leit us hasten after him; there 
having found him, lett us cease to he- 
waile among the dead that which is risen, 
or rather was immortall; his soule con- 
verst with God so much when he was 
here, that it reioyces ta be now eternally 
freed from interruption in that blessed 
exercise: his vertues were recorded in 
heaven’s annalls, and can never perish, 
by them he yett teaches us and all those 
to whose knowledge they shall arrive : 
ts only his fetters, his sins, his infirmi- 
ties, his diseases, that are dead never 
to revive againe, nor would wee have 
them; they were his enemies and ours ; 
by faith in Chri t he vanquisht them: our 
coniunction, tf wee had any with him, 
was undissoluble, if wee were knitt to- 
gether -by one spiritt into one body of 
Christ, wee are so still, if we were mu- 
tually united in one Jove of God, good 
men, and goodnesse, wee are so still; 
what ts it then we waile in bis remoove; 
the distance? faithlesse foolcs! sorraw 
only makes it; let us but ascend to God 
in holy toy for the greate grace given his 
oore servant, and he is there with us. 
He is only remoev’d from the malice of 
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his enemies, for which wee should not 
expresse love to him in being afflicted, 
we may mourne for ourselves that wee 
come so tardily after him, that wee want 
his guide and assistance in our way, and 
yet if our teares did not putt out our eies 
wee should see him even in heaven, holde 
ing lorth his flaming lamp of vertuous ex- 
amples and precepis to light us through 
this darke world. It is time that [ lett in 
to your knowledge that splendor which 
while it cheares and enlightens your 
heavy senses, let us remember to give all 
his and all our glorie to God alone, who 
is the father and fountaine of all light and 
excellence.” 

This is followed by a description 
of his person and of his character, 
in the same forcible and affectin 
style. At the end of this she had 
written ‘all this and more is true, 
but I so much dislike the manner of 
relating it, that I will make another 
essay.” This second attempt the 
editor has supprest, thinking it 
much more laboured and much less 
characteristic. We wish he had 
given it in a smaller type, for all 
that appears of Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
writing is so truly excellent, that 
we earnestly wish to see whatever 
she has left. 

John Hutchinson was born at 
Nottingham, in 1616, the son of 
Sir Thomas and the Lady Marga- 
rett, one of the daughters of Sin 
John Biron. Of Acr mother a tale 
so extraordinary and so beautiful is 
here related, that we must not pass 
it over. 

«© But while the incomparable mother 
shin’d in all the humane glorie she wisht, 
and had the crowne of all outward feli- 
cily to the full, in the enioyment of the 
mutuall love of her most beloved hus- 
band, God in one moment tooke it away, 
and alienated her most excellent under- 
standing in difficult childbirth, wherein 
she brought forth two daughters which 
liv’d to be married, and oae more that 
died, I think assoone or before it was 
borne;* but after that, all the art of the 


«« * The twins here mentioned as daughters are said by Thoroton to have been 


sons, viz. Sir John, presently herein spoken of as the brother-in-law of Sir Thomas 
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best physitians in England could never 
restore her understanding ; yet she was 
not frantick, but had such a pretty deli- 
ration, that her ravings were more de- 
lightfull then other women’s most ration- 
all conversations. Upon this occasion 
her hushand gave himselfe up to live 
retired with her, as became her condi- 
tion, and made hast to marrie his sonne, 
which he did so young that I have heard 
say when the first child was borne, the 
father, mother, and child, could not make 
one-and-thirty yeares old. The daugh- 
ters and the rest of the children as soon as 
they grew up were married and disperst, 
I think I have heard she had some chil- 
dren after that childbirth which distem- 
per’d her, and then my lady Hutchinson 
must have bene one of them, for she was 
the youngest daughter, and at nine yeares 
old so taking, and of such an amiable 
conversation, that the lady Arabella* 
would needs take her from her parents, 
allong with her to the court, where she 
minded nothing bui her la:ly, and grew 
up so irimate in al! her councells, that 
the princesse was more delighted in her 
then in any of the weomen about her, but 
when she(the princess) was carried away 
from them to prison, my ladie’s brother 
fetcht her home to his house; and there 
although his wife, a most prudent and 
vertuous ladie, labour’d to comfort her 
with all imaginable kindnesse, yet 
so constant was her friendship to 
the unfortunate princesse, as I have 
heard her servants say, even after her 
marriage, she would stcale many melan- 
cholly loures to sitt and weepe in re- 
membrance of her. Meanewhile her 
parents were driving on their age, in no 
lesse constancy of love to each other, 
when even that distemper which had 
estrang’d her mind in all things elce, had 
left her love and 6bedience entire to her 
husband, and he retein’d the same fond- 
ness and respect for her, after she was 
distemper’d, as when she was the glory 
of her age. He had two beds in one 
chamber, and she being a little sick, two 
weomen watcht by her, scme time before 
she died. It was his custame, as sqon 
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as ever he unclos’d his eies, to aske how 
she did; but one night, he beiog as they 
thought in a deepe sleepe, she quietly 
departed towards the morning. He was 
that day to have gone a hunting, his usu- 
all exercise for his health, and it was his 
custome to have his chaplaine pray with 
him before he went out: the weomey 
fearful to surprize him with the iillnewes, 
knowing his deare affection to her, had 
stollen out and acquainted the chaplaine, 
desiring him to inform him of it. Sr. 
John waking, did not that day, as was 
his custome, ask for her, but call’d the 
chaplaine to prayers, and ioyning with 
him, in the middst of the pray’r, expi’d, 
and both of them were buried together in 
the same grave. Whether he perceiv’d 
her death and would not take notice, or 
whether some strange sympathy in love 
ornature, tied up their lives in one, or 
whether God was pleas’d to exercise an 
unusuall providence towards them, pre- 
venting them both!/rom that bitter sorrow 
which such separations cause, it can be 
but coniectur’d ; but the thing being not 
ordinary, and having receiv’d it from 
the relation of one of his daughters and 
his grandchild, I thought it not imperti- 
nent here to insert.” 

He was educated at the free schools 
of Nottingham and Lincoln, wher 
an old low-country soldier was enry 
tertained to train the boys in arms, 
and they all bought themselves wea- 
pons, and instead of childish sports 
when they were not at their books, 
were exercised in all their military 
postures, and in assaults and de- 
fences, which instruction was not 
useless in a few years afterwards to 
some of them: Colonel Thornlagh, 
who was now trained in this sportive 
militia, with Colonel Sunslibedin, 
afterwards was his fellow-soldier in 
earnest, when the great cause of 
God’s and England’s rights came to 
be disputed with swords against en- 
croaching princes. How easily and 
effectually might we in a few years 


Hutchinson, and Sir Nicholas, who served Charles the First with the same zeal as 


the rest of that family. 


* By the lady Arabella is here meant the lady Arabella Stuart, whose romantic 
and melancholy story is told by Rapin, vol. ii. p, 161 and 189, inthe reign of James 
the First. That wean-soul’d tyrant shut her up in the Tower, where she died, not 


without suspicion of pyison. * 
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become an armed nation if military 
exercises were matie the regular 
amusement of all school-boys. Our 
old skill in archery would soon be 
recovered, the arrow would be a 
more destructive weapon now than 
it was when defensive armour was 
worn, Wherever military talents 
existed they would be calied forth, 
and no enemy: would ever again dare 
threaten England with invasion. 

He past five years at Cambridge, 
as a fellow commoner of Peter 
House, no man in the university 
living with such regularity, nor be- 
ing held in such géneral love and 
good esteem. Colleges in_ those 
times partook more of the nature of 
schools than at present; he left 
Cambridge when he was about 
twenty; and finding no great de- 
light in his father’s house at Not- 
tingham, in consequence of a se- 
cond marriage, and another brood 
of children springing up, he went 
to London, and was persuaded to 
go during the summer to Richmond, 
where he ¢abled with his musick- 

aster. Here before he had seen 
her he became affectioned towards 
‘young Mrs. Apsley; nothing can 
‘be more beautifully related than 
‘this part of his history, —the con- 
clusion is all that our limits will al- 
‘low us to copy. 

«I shall passe by all the little amo- 
rous relations, which if I would take the 
oat to relate, would make a true 

istory of a more handsome manage- 
ment of love then the best romances de- 
scribe*; for these are to be forgotien as 
-the vanities of youth, not worthy men- 
tion among the greater transactions of 
this life. There is‘this only to be re- 
corded, that never was there a passion 
more ardent and lesse idolatrous: he 
lov’d her better then his life, with in- 
expressable tendernesse and kindnesse, 
had a most high obliging esteeme of 
her, yet still consider’d honour, religion, 
and duty, above her, nor ever suffer’d 
the intrusion of such a dotage as should 


* Will not many regret that she passes 
anctsentiment? 
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blind him from marking her imperiec- 
tions: these he looked upon with such 
an indulgent eie, as did not abate his 
dove and esteeme of her, while it aug- 
‘mented his care to blott out all those 
‘spotts which might make her appeare 
lesse worthy of that respect he pay’d 
her ; and thus indeed he svone made her 
more equal! te-him then he found her; 
for she was avery faithful mirror, re- 
flecting truly, though but dimmely, his 
owne glories upon him, so long as he 
was present; but she, that was nothing 
before his inspection gave her a faire 
figure, when he was remoov’d, was on!y 
fill’d with a darke mist, and never could 
againe take in any delightful obiect, 
nor returne any shining representation. 
The greatest excellencie she had was 
the power of apprehending and the 
virtue of loving his: soe as his shadow, 
she waited on him every where, till he 
was taken into that region of light, which 
admits of more, and then she vanisht in- 
to nothing. ’Twas not her face he 
lov’d, her honor and her vertue were his 
mistresses, and these (like Pigmalion’s) 
images of his own making, for he polisht 
and gave forme to what he found with 
all the roughness of the quarrie about it; 
but meeting with a compliant subiect 
for his owne wise government, he found 
as much satisfaction, as he gave, and 
never had occasion to number his mar- 
riage among his infelicities.” 


With this modest dignity does 
Mrs. Hutchinson speak of herself. 
An admirable woman indeed she 
was, and an admirable wife did she 
prove to him,—his joy in prospe- 
rity, his bhelpmate in the day of 
trouble, his pride and comfort at 
all times; and after his death the 
faithful historian who has handed 
him down to be loved and honoured 
by his countrymen as long as the 
English language shall endure. 

At the time of their marriage both 
she and her husband were tooyoung 
to have looked with any think- 
ing eye upon the troubles which 
were gathering. He was even, 
chiefly to satisfy her wish of remain- 


so transiently these scenes of tenderness 
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ing near her own friends, induced 
to treat forthe purchase of an office 
in the Star Chamber; some fickle- 
ness in the seller delayed the sale, 
and the next year that detestable 
court was abolished. ‘ This kind 
heck which God had given to her 
desires,” convinced her that it was 
her duty to follow her husband into 
his own country, and thither they 
went to their house at Owthorpe, 
in the fal! of 1641. In this part 
of her narrative, she pauses to ** sum 
up the state of the kingdom at that 
time,” and to trace from the Refor- 
mation the causes which produced 
the civil war. The true-hearted 
Protestants, she says, urged on the 
execution of the Queen of Scots, 
and the wiser ef them opposed the 
admission of her son, but he tha- 
paved a faction in the court of the 
declining Elizabeth, which prevail- 
ed on her dotage to destroy the 
Karl of Fssex, who only had cou- 
tage to have kept him out. She 
shews also that those abominable 
manners which disgraced the court 
of Charles I. began under the first 
Stuart, and were only checked for 
a while by the strong counteraction 
of puritanism. The sketch is drawn 
by a Puritan, but it is written with 
excellent wisdom and perfect truth, 
nor do we any where remember to 
bayve seen this portion of English 
history so ably treated. 
Speaking of Charles I. she says, 
* the Parilament shewed such a 
wonderful respect to the King, that 
they never méntioned him as he 
was, the sole author of all those 
miscarriages, but imputed them to 
evil counsellors; and gave -him all 
the submissive language that could 
have been used toa good Prince,fix- 
ing all the guilt upon his evil coun- 
eeilors and ministers of state, which 
fiattery I fear they have to answer 
for: lam sure theyhave thereby ex- 
posed themselves to much scandal. 
** This,”’ says the editor, ina note, 
‘isan oversight of Mrs. Hutchin- 
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son’s, of which she is seldom guilty. 
Good policy required, then as it 
does now, that the king should be 
held incapable of\wrong, and the 
criminality fixed on ministers who 
are amenable to the law. If the pa- 
triots of that day#vére the inovators 
of this maxim, we axe bighly obliged 
to them.” We ditieg from the very 
respectable editor, and must take 
part with the historian. A lying po- 
licy can never be true wisdom. It 
became the parliament when they 
had drawn thie public sword against 
a king who was systematically at- 
tempting to subvert the liberties of 
the people—to speak fairly out and 
justify themselves in the sight of 
God and man, asv the truth 
would have justified them. It may 
be very well for negociators to deal 
in “ high considerations ;” — for 
boxers to shake hands before they 
setto, in token that it is ail done in 
love; and for ‘sir my brother” to 
be the language of one monarch to 
another while he is aiming to over= 
turn his throne and conquer his do- 
mipions. But a war between a king 
and his people is of a more awful 
character: it is truly a war in which 
there is no safety but in conquest ; 
ve victis! The abuse of power 
which alone can justify a people in 
ebellion sufficiently proves that he 
against whom they rebel, is unwor- 
thy ever again to be trusted with 
power: what then was gained by 
that flattery and false language 
which Mrs. Hutchinson justly re- 
prehends, and of which the parlia- 
ment sorely feit the iil effects? For 
every acknowledgement of the 
king’s goodness, every exculpation 
of him at the expence of his minis- 
ters, criminated themselves, con- 
victed them of inconsistency when 
they brought him to the block, and 
prepared the way forthe return of 
his son, for the cruel execution of 
those who had been most forward 
and most honest inthe parliament, 
ary cause, and for the subjection of 
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the people, which subjection would trayed by those very Scotch, ard 
have beenas abject in England as destroyed by those very Presbyte- 
it is in France, Austria, Spain, or rians, 
any other despotic monarchy, if It isone proof of the cool judge- 
James If. had not happily chanced’ ment with which Mr. Hutchinson 
to be the only honest man of his weighed the causes in dispute befere 
family, the only Stuart who ever he chose his part, that this should. 
wassinccre! . have been his opinion respecting 
When these troubles were break- the religious question, as he had 
ing out Mr. Hutchinson applied before this time adopted the Calvi- 
himselfthoroughly to understand the nistic belief. He had determined 
things in dispute, and the result of todo nothing but pray for peace; 
his enquiry was that ‘he became Ireton was his kinsman, and from 
abundantly informed in his under- the similarity of their characters, 
standing, and convinced in con- they were great friends; he pro- 
science of the righteousness of the cured his name to be put in the 
parliament’s cause, in point of civil commission for the peace, but Mr. 
right ; and though he was satisfied Hutchinson forbore to take the oath, 
of theendeavours to reduce* popery being unwilling to put himself for- 
and subvert the true protestant reli- ward. The first public step which 
gion, (which indeed was apparent he was prevailed upon to take, was 
to every one that impartially consi. to present a petition to the king, 
dered it) yet he did not think that then at York, praying him to re- 
so clear a ground of the war, as the turn to the Parliament. On his re- 
defence of the first English liber- turn he prevented Lord Newark 
ties.” The editor remarks the con- from carrying off the powder from 
formity of this opinion with that of Nottingham for the King; this he” 
May the poet and historian, who didin the most firm, but temperate 
says, *‘ that laws and liberties ha- way, and at the same time prevent- 
ving been so much violated by the ed the people from breaking my 
king, if the parliament had not so Lord’s neck and the Sheriffs’ out of 
far crawn religion also into her the window! It became impossible 
cause, it might have sped better; for a man of his influence to res 
for by doing it, they frequently main neuter, indeed for any man; 
weakened their reasoning, and as- and accordingly, be and his brother 
suredly lost a more ccnsiderable joined the parliamentary party, to 
part of gentlemen than they gain. which their father was attached, be- 
ed.” It is probable that if they ing himsclf one of the county mem- 
lost by it some gentiementheygain- bers. He was the first person who 
ed many soldiers: this ,advantage perceived that Hotham was playing 
however is little in comparison to false, and in conjunction with Crom- 
the after ruinous consequences. well, accused him to the Parlia- 
There is not perhaps upon record ment. Those, says the authoress, 
any instance wherein evil means who knew the opinion Cromwell 
have been used to goodefiect. The after had of Mr. Hutchinson, be- 
parliamentary leaders by quitting lieved he registered this business in 
their strong constitutional ground | his mind as long as he lived, and 
for the sake of obtaining the co-ope- “made it his care to prevent him 
ration of the Scotch and the Presby- from being in any power or capa- 
terians, made the church establish. city to pursue him to the same pu- 
ment appear to be the main matter nishment, when he deserved it. 
in dispute, and were ultimately be. | He was now governor of Notting- 


* Reducere, to bring back. 
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ham, a situation of great import- 
ance. Here, during the siege, his 
excellent wife drest the wounds, not 
only of their own people, but of the 
prisoners also; a presbyterian priest, 
who held a captain’s commission, and 
shortly after conspired against the 
governor, now set the soldiers mut- 
tering against him and his wife, for 
—what she beautifully calls—these 
poor humanities! Her mother had 
learnt something of medicine from 
Sir Walter Raleigh, during his long 
imprisonment, (sir Allen Apsley, 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s father, being 
then Lieutenant of the Tower ) 
much of his time he amused with 
chemical experiments, for which 
she supplied him with means, and 
it was probably from this source 
that the daughter derived the know- 
ledge which she now so benevolently 
applied. It may be mentioned as 
an additional proof of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s rectitude, that when George 
Fox, the founder of the Quakers, 
was taken into custody at Notting- 
ham, he protected him, thus prov- 
ing, unlike the greater number of 
those who were engaged in the same 
cause, that he allowed that liberty 
ef conscience to others, which he 
claimed for himself. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son has not related this fact, think- 
{ng it perhaps too insignificant; but 
it is mentioned by George Fox him- 
self. 

Large offers were repeatedly made 
to Colonel Hutchinson to induce 
him to betray his trust, and deliver 
up Nottingham Castle. Mr. Noble, 
who has written the lives (such 
lives!) of one hundred and thirty- 
six regicides, says upon this occa- 
sion, that “ he thereby lost a fine 
opportunity of aggrandizing him- 
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self and his family, which doubt-: 
less they must regret.” That very 
discerning gentleman (says Mr. 
Julius Hutchinson with becoming 
feeling) is here informed that the 
editor of this work, who is the only 
representative of Col. Hutchinson 
in these kingdoms, is much more 
proud of his descent from so vir- 
tuous a man, than from the most 
illustrious traitor! This Mr. Noble 
has some extraordinary notions of 
morality; he it is who has said of 
the Medici, that their xsurpation, 
tyranny, pride, perfidy, vindictive 
cruelty, parricides, and tncests will 
be remembered no more, because 
of their having restored clegance 
and knowledge, and that future 
aves will forget their atrocious 
crimes in fond admiration. 

The petty intrigues of a party 
at Nottingham, who thwarted Co- 
lonel Hutchinson in all his mea- 
sures, and endeavoured to supplant 
him, are related at length, and 
well exemplify the general state 
of the kingdom, and what’ vexa- 
tions good and upright men had 
to endure from scoundrels, who 
professed and outraged the same 
principles for the sake of their 
own dirty interests. We pass over ° 
this part of the work, and come to 
the time of the King’s overthrow, 
when Cromwell came to Notting- 
ham on his way to encounter Ha- 
milton in the North. 


** When he came to Nottingham, 
Coll. Hutchinson went to see him, 
whom he embrac’d with all the expres- 
sions of kindnesse that one friend could 
make to another, and then retiring with 
him, prest him to tell him what 
thoughts his friends, the levellers,* had 


* The information Mrs. Hutchinson gives us on this subject is curious and va- 
luable, because it is unique. “Che mode here and before taken by Col, Hutchinson 
of readily adopting a name which was intended him fora reproach, was certainly 
the best way of disarming it of its sting. The principles held by that party of the 
levellers which he supported, none venture openly to oppose, but try to attach to 
them the absurd extreme of those he blames; the modern philosophers who have 
stated that all men have equal rights, but to unequal things, have not met with & 
much more candid construction. The abuses Col. Hutchinson complained of, 
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ef him. The collonell; who was the 
freest man in the world, from concealing 
truth from his friend, especially when it 
was requir’d of him in love and plain- 
nesse, not only told him what others 
thought of him, but what he himselfe 
conceiv’d, and how much it would 
darken all his glories, if he should be- 
come a slave to his owne ambition, and 
be guilty of what he gave the world iust 
causé to suspect, and therefore begg’d of 
him to weare his heart in his face, and 
to scorne to delude his enemies, but to 
make use of his noble courage, to main- 
taine what he believ’d iust, against all 
greate oposers. Croniwell made mighty 
professions of a sincere heart to him, 
but it is certaine that for this and such 
like plaine dealing with him, he dreaded 
the collonell, and made it his particular 
businesse to keepe him out of the armie; 
but the collonell never desiring command 
to serve himselfe, but his country, would 
not use that art he detested in others, to 
procure himselfe any advantage.” 


The motives of the Colonel for 
signing the death-warrantof Charles 
are thus vindicated. 


“The gentlemen that were ap- 
poynted his iudges, and divers others, 
saw in him a disposition so bent on the 
ruine of 2!l that oppos’d him, and of all 
the righteous and iust things they had 
contended for, that it was upon the con- 
sciences of many of them that if they did 
not execute iustice upon him, God 
would require at their hands all the blood 
and desolation which should ensue by 
their suffering him to escape, when God 
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had brought him into their hands. Al- 
though the mallice of the mallignant 
party and their apostate brethren secm’d. 
to threaten them, yett they thought they 
ought to cast themselves upon God, 
while they acted with a good con- 
science fot him and their country. Some 
of them after, to excuse, belied them- 
selves, and sayd they were under the 
awe of the armie, and overperswaded by 
Cromwell, and the like; but it is cer- 
teine that all men herein were left to 
their free liberty of acting, neither per- 
swaded nor compelled; and as there 
were some nominated in the commission 
who never sate, and others who sate at 
first, bu* durst not hold on, so all the rest 
might have declin’d it if they would, when 
it is apparent they should have suffer’d 
nothing by sodoing. For those who then 
declin’d were afterwards, when they of+ 
fer’d themselves, receiv’d in againe, and 
had places of more trust and benefitt 
then ihose who run the utmost hazard; 
which they deserv’d not, for I know up- 
on certeine knowledge that many, yea 
the most of them, retreated not for con 
science, but for feare and worldly pru- 
dence, foreseeing that the insolency of 
the armie might grow to that height as 
to ruine the cause, and reduce the king- 
dome into the hands of the enemie ; and 
then those who had bene most coura- . 
gious in their country’s cause should be 
given up as Victims. These poore meh 
did privately animate those who ap- 
pear’d most publiquely, and I knew se- 
verall of them im whom | liv’d to set 
that saying of Christ fulfill’d, ‘ He that 
* will save his life sha!l loose it, and he 











especially that of the privilege of parliament, have since been a little diminished ; 
but many families still continue to be defrauded and undone by the shelter which 
members of parliament find from their debts, and which seems long likely to 
continue a defect in our legislature, and a reproach to our morals. Among a 
number of pamphlets published in Mr. Hutchinsan’s time, one was found at 
Owthorpe, setting forth the views and desires of these inferior levellers. They 
therein stated, that they were willing to acknowledge the proprieters of lands, and 
principally the lords of manors, as their elder brothers, and righttully possessed of 
the chief inheritance; but prayed to be allowed to cultivate the wastes and commons 
for their support. Whether the permitting and even encouraging this under 
moderate reservations might not have been conducive to the public geod, is a 
question which seems to have been decided in the affirmative by the practice of the 
French under the ancient government: a great share of the lands in every parish 
having been thus granted out, and cultivated by small proprietors, who paid what 
was called champarts, fieldings or tythes, being seven in the hundred; the industry 
and population this produced is felt by all Europe. The abrogating these pay ments 
$othe lords, was one of the gxand incitements to, and crimes of, the revolution. 
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"that for my sake will loose his life 
“shall save it;” when after it fell out 
that all their prudent declensions sav’d 
not the lives of some nor the estates of 
others. As for Mr. Hutchinson, al- 
though he was very much confirm’d in 
his iudgment concerning the cause, yett 
here being call’d to an extraurdinary 
action, whereof many were of severall 
minds, he address’d himself to God by 
prayer, desiring the Lord that, ifthrough 
any humane frailty he were led into any 
error or falsé opinion in these greate 
transactions, he would open his eies, and 
not suffer him to proceed, but that he 
would confirme his spiritt in the truth, 
and lead him by a right-enlightned con- 
science; and finding no check, but a 
confirmation in his conscience that it was 
his duty to act as he dil, he, upon se- 
rious debate, both privately and in his 
addresses to God, and in conferences 
with conscientious, upright, unbiassed 
persons, proceeded to sign the sentence 
against the king. Although he did not 
then believe but it might one day come 
to be againe disputed among men, yett 
both he and others thought they could 
not refuse it without giving up the peo- 
ple of God, whom they had led forth 
and engaged themselves unto by the 
oath of God, into the hands of God’s and 
their enemies, and therefore he cast 
himselfe upon God’s protection, acting 
according to the dictates of a con- 
science which he had sought the Lord to 
guide, and accordingly the Lord’ did 
signalize his favour afterwards to him,”* 


And now Colonel Hutchinson 
would fain have returned to that 
** even ground of a gentleman,” 
which nothing but a_ strong, 
and irresistible sense of duty, 
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could ever have induced him to 
leave. He was, however, chosen 
into the first Council of State, 
much against his will. Ireton was 
ove of the commissioners to ne- 
minate that council; to him the 
Colonel sent his wite, beseeching 
him upon all the scores of kin- 
dred and kindness that had been 
between them, to |-ere him out. 
This he did, not from any fear of 
what might befall him — his past 
conduct had evinced that he was 
incapable of fear, but becanse he 
had materially injured his estate 
in the Parliament service, and it 
would be his ruit. were he still to 
be prevented from attending to his 
own aflairs; besides his health re- 
guired a country life, the leisure 
of privacy, and the activity of ru- 
ral cmployments. But Treton “ that 
Was aman regardless of his own or 
auy man’s private interest, where- 
ever he thought the public service 
might be advantaged” (such is the 
high praise here bestowed- upon 
him) instead of attending to this 
request, inserted his cousin’s name. 
The Colonel was named upon the 
High Court of Justice which con- 
demned Hamilton, Holland, and 
their fellow sufferers ; but he would 
not sit, ** his unbloody nature de- 
siring to spare the rest of the delin- 
quents afterthe highest had suffered, 
and not delighting in the death of 
men, when they could live without 
cruelty to better men.” He and 
Ireton upon this occas‘on saved Sir 
John Owen and Lord Goring. 


* <The account here given of Col. Hutchinson’s motives in this great transaction 
is most ingenuous, and lays his conduct fairly open to the discussion and decision 
of the reader, who, according to his own feelings, will determine it for himself 
to be commendable, censurable, or venial. The legislature unanimously voted it 
venial.—It would be an individious, but not a very difficult task, to point out the 
persons who, by their politic dcelensions, failed of saving their lives and estates; 
but it is worthy notice that Fairfax, after the restoration, with that ingenuousness 
which belonged to him, declared (Ludlow, vol. iii. p. 10,) “that if any person 
“must be excepted from pardon for the death of the king, he knew no man that 
* deserved it more than himself, who being general of the army, and having power 
* sufficient to prevent the proceedings against the king, had not thought fit to use it 
‘to thatend.” Itis needless to multiply examples, one reasoning extending te 


the whole.” 
Ann. Rev. Vou. V. 
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He was now offered his choice of 
four governments, and chose Hull, 
as bewe nearest his own country, 
and conceiving it was to be disposed 
of as it was oftered him. 

“« Soone after this the lieftenant-gene- 

rall, Cromwell, desir’d him to meete him 
one afternoone alt a committee, where 
when he came, a mallicious accusation 
against the govérnor of Hull was vio- 
lenily prosecuted by a fierce faction in 
that towne. To this the governor had 
sent up avery faire and honest defence, 
yet mostof thecommilttee more favouring 
ithe ddverse faction, were labouring to 
castout the governor. Coll, Hutchin- 
son, though be kuew him not, was very 
earnest in his defence, whereupon Crom- 
well drew him aside, and askt him what 
he meant to contend so, to keepe in that 
governor ?. (it was Overton.) The cotlo- 
nell told bim, because he saw nothing 
proov’d against him worthy of being 
ciected. “ But,” sayd Cromwell, “ we 
“like bim not.” Then sayd the collo- 
“nell, “ Doe it upon that account, and 
‘blemish nota man thatis innocent, upon 
€ false accusations, because you like him 
* not.’ ‘ But,” sayd Cromwell, ‘ wee 
* would have him out, because the go- 
* vernment is design’d for you, and exe 
‘cept you put him out you cannet have 
“the place.” At this the coilonell was 
very angrie, and with greate indigna- 
tion iold him, if there was no way to 
bring him isto their army but by casting 
out others uniustly, be would rather fail 
naked before his enemies, then so seeke 
to put himselfe into a posture of defence. 
Then returnirg to the table, ke so ea- 
gerly undertooke the injured governor’s 
protection that he foy’d his enemies, 
and the governor was confirm’d in his 
place. This so di-pleas’d Cromwell 
that, as before, so much more now, he 
saw that even Lis owne interest would 
not byase him into any uniust faction, 
he seere 'y labour’d to frustrate the at- 
tempts et all others who, tor the same 
reason that Cremavell labour’d to keepe 
hiv out, labour’d as much to bring him 
in.” 

Fairfax was now persuaded by his 
wife and ber chaplains to retire trom 
public affurs, * whereby he then 
died to all his former glory, aod 


became the monument of his own 
name, which every day wore out.” 
‘The way was now open for Crom- 
well; Ireton would not be wrought 
to serve him, but hearing of his 
machinations determined to come 
over to England to endeavour to di- 
vert him from such destructive 
courses. But God cut him short 
by death. So Mrs. Hutchinson as- 
serts, and from the family connec- 
tion between Ireton and her husband 
and their perfect union in opinion, 
it is highly probable that she knew 
this certainiv to have been his in- 
tention. Cromwell bad aiready been 
weeding the army of its best mem- 
bers, and admitting in theirroom a 
set of cavaliers and dissolute sol- 
dicrs of the king’s partv, who were 
ready to be of any party, and who 
saw that his conduct led toa restora- 
tion of the exiled family. 

The parliament, on the other side, 
had now, by the blessing of God, re- 
stor’d the commonwealth to such a hap- 
pie, rich, and plentiful condition, as it 
was not so flourishing before the warre, 
and allthough the tases that were pay’d’ 
were greate, yet the people wererich and 
able to pay them: they (che parliament) 
were in a way of paying ail the soul- 
diers’ arrears, had some hundred thou- 
sand pounds in their purses, and were 
free from enemies in armes within and 
without, except the Dutch, whom they 
had beaten and brought to secke peace 
upon honorable termes to the English: 
and now they thought it was time to 
sweeten the people, and deliver them 
from their burthens. This could not be 
but by disbanding the unnecessary offi- 
cers and souldiers, and when things were 
thus settled, they had prepar’d a bill to 
put a period to their own sitting, and 
provide for new successors.” 

Tt was now that Fairfax was want- 
ing. The nation was in a state of 
prosperity beyond what it had ever 
before, or has ever since expe- 
rienced ; and the great and excel- 
lent men who were at the head of 
affairs were prepared, as their: last 
act, to settle a just aud equa! repre- 
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sentation of the people. Had Fair- 
fax been at his post, or had Ireton 
been living, Cromwell might have 
been prevented from his designs or 
defeated in them: but blinded by 
ambition he went on in a career 
which placed him indeed upon the 
summit at which he aimed, but 
which rendered himself miserable, 
shortened his days, stained his fair 
fame, and paved the way for a 
worse tyrant than the one whom the 
nation had deposed. Colonel Hut- 
chinson was on his way to parlia- 
ment when he heard of its violent 
dissolution, he went on to London 
however and there found several of 
the members who “had _ friends 
enough in the army, city, and 
country to have disputed the matter 
and probably vanquished these usur- 
pers. But they thought that if they 
took arms the royalists and presby- 
terians would ruin both parties; that 
if the usurpers should govern well, 
they should enjoy the benefit of 
their good government, and not 
envy them the honourable toil; if 
they did otherwise, they should be 
ready to assist and vindicate their 
opprest country, when the ungrate- 
ful people were made sensible of 
their true champions and _ protec- 
tors.” Colonel Hutchinson, grieved 
at the occasion, but glad of the op- 
portunity, retired to his own house 
and his favourite pursuits. Of this 
house we must here insert Mr. Julius 
Hutchinson’s very interesting ac- 
count. 


“ About thirty years ago it was the 
fate of the Editor to visit this mansion of 
his ancestors, in order to bring away a 
few pictures and some books, all that 
remained to him of those pcssessions, 
where they had lived with so much me- 
rited love and honour. Although he had 
not then read these memoirs, yet having 
heard Col. Hutchinson spoken of as an 
extraordinary person, and that he had 
built, planted, and formed, all that was 
to be seen there; the country adjoining 
being a dreary waste, many thousand 
acres together being entirely overrun 
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with gorse or furze; he viewed the 
whole with the utmost attention. . He 
found there a house, of which he has the 
drawing, large, handsome, lofty, and 
convenient, and though but little orna- 
mented, possessing all the grace that 
size and symmetry could give it. The 
entrance was by a flight of handsome 
steps intoa large hall, occupying entirely 
the cenier of the house, lighted at the en- 
trance by two large windows, but at the 
further end by one much larger, in the 
extent of which was carried up a stair- 
case that seemed to be perfectly in the 
air. On one side of the hall was a long 
table, on the other a large fire-place; 
both suited to ancient hospitality. On 
the right hand side of this hall were three 
handsome rooms for the entertainment of 
guests. -The sides of the stair-case and 
gallery were hung with pictures, and 
both served as an orchestra either to the 
hall or toa large room over part of it, 
which was a ball room. To the left of 
the hall were the rooms commonly oc- 
cupied by the family. All parts were 
built so substantially, and so well se- 
cured, that neither fire nor thieves could 
penetrate from room to room, nor from 
one flight of stairs to another, if ever so 
little resisted. 

“ The house stood on a little eminence 
in the vale of Belvoir, at a sma!] distance 
from the foot of those hills along which 
the Roman foss-way from Leicester runs. 
The western side of the house was co-« 
vered by the offices, small village, and 
church, interspersed with many trees. 
The south, which was the front of en- 
trance, looked over a large extent of 
grass grounds which were the demesne, 
and were bounded by hills covered with 
wood which Col, Hutchinson had plant- 
ed. On the eastern side the entertaining 
rooms opened on to a terrace, which en- 
circled a very large bowling green or 
level lawn; next to this had been a 
flower garden, and next to that a shrub- 
bery, now become a wood, through 
which vistas were cut to let in a view of 
Langar, the seat of Lord Howe, at two 
miles, and of Belvoir-castle, at seven 
miles distance, which, as the afternoon 
sun was full upon it, made a glorious ob- 
ject: at the further end of this small 
weod was a spot (of about ten acres) 
which appeared to have heen a morass, 
and through which ran a rivulet: this 
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spot Col. Hutchinson had dug into a 
great number of canals, and planted the 
ground between them, leaving room for 
walks, so that the whole formed at once 
a wilderness or bower, reservoirs for 
fish, and a decoy for wild fowl. To the 
north, at some hundred yards distance, 
was a lake of water, which filling the 
space betwen two quarters of wood land, 
appeared, as viewed from the large win- 
dow of the kill, like a moderate river; 
and beyond this the eye rested on the 
wolds or high wilds which accompany 
the fosssway towards Newark.—The 
whole had been deserted near forty 
years, but resisted the ravages of time so 
well as to discover the masterly hand by 
which it had been planned and exeeuted, 
But the most extraordinary and gratt- 
fying circumstance was the veneration 
for the family which still subsisted, and 
which, at the period when the last pos- 
sessor had by his will ordered this and all 
his estates in Notts to be sold, and the 
produce given to strangers, induced the 
tenants to offer a large advance of. their 
rents, and a good share of the money ne- 
cessary for purchasing the estates, in 
order to enabie the remains of the family 
to come and reside again among them.— 
It was too late! the steward had con- 
tracted with the executors, and resold 
the most desirable part, where the tim- 
ber of Col. Hutchinson’s planting was 
valued at many thousand pounds !” 


Here he retired to do good to all 
around him. 


“The only recreation he had during 
his residence at London was in 
seeking out all the fare artists he could 
heare of, and in considering their workes 
in payntings, sculptures, gravings, and 
all other such curiosities, insomuch that 
he became a greate virtuoso and patrone 
of ingenuity. Beimg loath that the land 
should be disfurnisht of all the rarities 
that were in it, whereof many were sett 
to sale, in the king’s and divers noble- 
men’scollections, he lay’d out about two 
thousand pounds in the choycest pieces 
of painting, most of which were bought 
out of the king’ goods whici were given 
to his servants to pay* their wages: to 
them the cellone!l gave ready money, 
and bought so good pennieworths, that 
they were valued much more worth then 
they cost. These ke brought dowa into 
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the country, intending a very neat ca 

bimett for them; and these, with the 
surveying of his buildings, and em- 
prooving by enclosure the place he 
liv’d in, employ’d him att home, and, for 
alittle time, hawkes abroad; but when 
a very sober fellow, that never was 
guilty of the ustall vices of that genera- 
tion of men, rage and swearing, died, he 
gave over his hawkes, and pleas’d him- 
selic with musick, and againe he fell to 
the practise of his violl, on which he 
play’d excellently well, and entertaining 
tutors for the diversion and education of 
his children in all sorts of musick, he 
pieas’d himselfe in these innocent re- 
creations during Oliver’s mutable reigne. 
As he had greate delight, s0 he had 
greate iudgment, in musick, and ad- 
vane’d j.is children’s practise more then 
their tutors: he alsoe was a greate sue 
pervisor of their learning, and indeed 
himselfe a tutor to them all, besides all 
those tutors which he liberally enter- 
tain’d in his house for them. He spared 
not any cost for the education of both 
his sons and daughters in languages, 
sciences, musick, dancing,and all other 
qualities befitcing their father’s house. 
He was himselfe their instructor in 
humility, sobrietie, and all godlinesse 
and vertue, which he rather strove to 
make them exercise with love and 
delight then by constraint. As 
other things were his delight, this only 
he made his businesse, to attend the edu- 
cation of his childen, and the government 
of his owne house and towne. This he 
perform’d so well that never was any 
man more fear’d and loved then he by all 
his domesticks, tenants, and hired work- 
men. He was loved with such a feare 
and reverence as restrein’d all rude famil- 
liarity and insolent presumptions in those 
who were under him, and he was fear’d 
with so much love that they all delighted 
to doe his pleasure.” 


Once when he happened to be in 
London he discovered that the Lam- 
bertonians had formed a conspiracy 
against Cromwells’ life, and 
‘¢ judging that Lambert would be 
the worse tyrant of the two, he de- 
termined to prevent it,—but with- 
out being the author of any man’s 
punishment.” 
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Accordingly he advised Cromwell 
to be upon his guard. Upon this oc- 
casion the protector earnestly endea- 
voured to prevail upon him to “ come 
in andact with him ;” but Hutchin- 
son ‘‘ told him plainly ke liked not 
any of his ways sincy he broke the 
parliament, as being these which 
Jed to certain and unavoidable de- 
struction, not only of themselves, 
but of the whole parliament, party, 
and cause, and thereupon took oc- 
ersion with his usual freedom to 
tell him into what a sad hazard all 
things were put, and how apparent 
a way was made for the restitution 
of all former tyranny and bondage. 
Cromwell behaved with wonted dis- 
simulation, complained with tears 
that Lambert had put him upon all 
those violent actions, expressed an 
earnest desire to restore the peo- 
»le’s liberties, and oifered ie Co- 
fonel any thing if he would but en- 
gage with him. He determined, 

owever, not to let so inflexible apa- 
triot remain at liberty, but before 
he had put this design in execu- 
tion he cied. 

“* Richard Cromwell, says Mrs. 
Hutchinson, was a peasant in his 
nature, yet gentle and virtuous, 
but became not greatness. There 
was nothing desirable in a prince, 
which might not have been hoped 
in him, but a great spirit and a just 
title; the first of which sometimes 
doth more hurt than good in a sove- 
reign; the latter would have been 
supplied by the people’s deserved 
approbation.” As considerable, and 
as wise a person as any in England, 
and one whose authority was sufhi- 
cient to sway in any state, formed 
the design of settling the state un- 
der Richard, and consulted upon it 
with Colonel Hutchinson. The Co- 


lonel told him that if ever it were 
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ence fixt in a single person it 
could not be prevented from return- 
ing to the ejected family, and that 
on whatever terms they returned, it 
was folly to hope the people’s cause, 
which with such blood and expence 
had been established, should not 
utterly be overthrown. Who can 
this considerable person have been? 
Perhaps this” may be the secret 
to which Mrs. Hutchinson after- 
wards alludes, and which some 
of Charles’s blood-hounds endea- 
voured to worm out of her. 

When the parliament met in 1659, 
and it was proposed to take an oath 
of renunciation against the exiled 
family, Colonel Hutchinson wisely 
and successfully opposed it, not for 
any love to that family, but because 
he felt how ridiculous it was to sweay 
ouéa man, when they had no power 
to defend themselves against him: 
and urging how those oaths which 
had been formerly imposed had but 
multiplied the sins of the nation by 
perjuries. The tide was now set in 
in Charles’s favour; many attempts 
were made to bring the Colonel over 
to that party, these he decidedly 
rejected ; neither when the policy 
of Monk was appareut would lie join 
with Lambert against him. Any de- 
struction he thought was to be cho- 
sen before the sin of joining with 
such a wretch. 

In the new parliament he was 
chosen for the town of Nottingham, 
a proof of the high estimation in 
which his character must have been 
held where it was best known, for 
there as well as every where else the 
people were become fanatical for 
royalty. Charles was restored, and 
the lives of the commonweaithsmen, 
and the liberties of the nation left 
at bis mercy. 


** The* presbyterians were now the 


* It has been pretty generally reported and believed of the king, that he was 
more inclin’d to confirm and augment than disturb or diminish the extent of the 
amnesty he had proffered at Breda; and there are upon record very lionorable 
instances of many of the royalists exhibiting a spirit of forgiveness and reconci- 
liation: perhaps the most rational way of accounting for the chief of the presbyte. 
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white-boyes, and according to their na- 
ture fell a thirsting, then hunting after 
blood, urging that God’s blessing could 
not be upon the land, till iustice had 
cleans’d it from the late king’s blood. 
First that fact was disown’d, then all 
the acts made after it render’d void, then 
an inquisition made a'ter those that were 
guilty thereof, but only seven nominated 
of them that sate in iudgment on that 
prince, for exemplary iustice, and a pro- 
clamation sent for the rest to come in, 
upon penalty of loosing their estates. 

“ While these things were debating in 
the house, at the firstydivers persons,con- 
cern’d in that businesse, sate there, and 
when the businesse came into question, 
every one of them spoke to it, according 
to their present sense. But Mr. Lent- 
hall, sonne tothe late speaker of that par- 
liament, when the presbiterians first 
cail’d that businesse into question, though 
not at all concern’d in it himselfe, stood 
up and made so handsome and honorable 
a speech in defence of them all, as de- 
serves eternal honor. But the presbite- 
rians cali’d him to the barre for it, where, 
though he mitigated some expressions, 
which might be ill taken of the house, 
yet he spoke so generously, as it is never 
to be forgotten of him. Herein he be- 
hav’d himselfe with so much courage 
and honor as was not matcht at that time 
in England, for which he was look’d on 
with an evil eie, and, upon a pretence 
of treason, put in prison; from whence 
his father’s mony, and the lieutenant of 
the. tower’s iealousie deliver’d him. 
When it cametoInglesbie’s turne,he with 
many teares, profest his repentance for 
that murther, and told a false tale, how 
Cromwell held his hand, and fore’d him 
to subscribe the sentence, and made a 
most whining recantation, after which he 
retird and another had almost ended, 
when Coll. Hutchinson, who was not 
there at the Leginning, came in, and was 
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told what they were about, and that it 
would be expected he should say some- 
thing. He was surpriz’d with a thing 
he expected not, yet neither then, nor in 
any the like occasion, did he ever faile 
himselfe, but told them, ‘ That for his 
‘actings in those dayes, ifhe had err’d, 
‘it was the inexperience of his age, and 
‘ the defect of his iudgement, and not the 
‘mallice of his heart, which had ever 
‘ prompted him to pursue the generallad- 
‘vantage of his country more then his 
‘owne; and if the sacrifice of him might 
‘conduce to the publick peace and set- 
* tlement, he should freely submit his life 
‘and fortunes to their dispose: that the 
* vain expence of his age, and the greate 
‘debits his publick employments had 
*runne him into, as they were testi- 
‘monies that neither avarice nor auy 
* other interest had carried him on, so 
‘they yielded him iust cause to repent 
‘that he ever forsooke his owne blessed 
* quiett, to embarque in such a troubled 
‘sea, where he had made shipwrack of 
‘all things but a good conscience; and 
* as tothat particular action of the king, 
‘he desir’d them to believe he had that 
‘ sense of it, that befitted an Englishman, 
‘achristian, and a gentleman.’* What 
he express’d was to this effect, but so 
very handsomely deliver’d that it gene- 
rally tooke the whole house: only one 
gentleman stood up andsay’d he had ex- 
pressed himselfe as one that was much 
more sorrie for the events and conse- 
quences, then the actions: but another 
replied, that when a man’s words might 
admitt of two interpretations, it befitted 
gentlemen allwayes to receive that 
which might be most favourable. As- 
soone as the collonell had spoken, he 
retir’d into a roome, where Inglesbie 
was, with his eies yett red, who had 
ca! up a little spirit to succeed his 
whinings, and embracing Coll. Hutch- 
inson. O collonell,” say’d he, ** did 


rian party shewing rigour, is to suppose that they did it in order to remove from 
themselves the odium of those violences of which they had been the original and 
remote cause, and cast it on those who were the immediate and proximate one, 
Be the cause or reasoning what it may, the fact is well established by the trials of 


the regicides. 


* This speech will probably be considered as a specimen of art carried as far as 
aman of honour would perinit himself to go, and managed with as much refines 
ment and dexterity as the longest premeditation could have produced ; accordingly 
it furnished his friends with a topic for his defence, without giving his adversaries 
grounds for reproaching him with tergiversation. - 
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‘I ever imagine wee could be brought to 
* this? Could I have suspected it, when 
*1 brought them Lambert in the other 
* day, this sword should have redeem’d 
“us from being dealt with as criminalls, 
* by that people, for whom we had so 
‘gloriously exposed ourselves.’ The 
collonell told him, he had foreseene, ever 
since those usurpers thrust out the law- 
ful authority of the land, to enthrone 
themselves, it could end in nothing else ; 
but the integrity of his heart, in all he 
had done, made him as chearfully ready 
to suffer as to triumph in a good cause, 
The result of the house that day was to 
suspend Coll. Hutchinson and the rest 
from sitting in the house.” 


Under such circumstances it was 
not possible to have spoken with 
more prudence or more digaity than 
Colonel Hutchinson did; but what 
must that noble heart have endured 
when such prudence was made ne- 
cessary! Mrs. Hutchinson whom 
he had hitherto soothed with as- 
surances that no man would suffer 
by this change, was now awakened 
to a sense of the whole danger ;— 
She prevailed upon him ‘¢ with her 
unquietness ” to conceal himself,— 
would not suffer him to come in 
upon the proclamation,and ventured 
to write in his name to the speaker, 
which letter, andthe incessant efforts 
of her brother Sir Allen Apsley in 
his behalf, who had been always a 
royalist, succeeded, and he was 
voted free, without other punish- 
ment than to be dismissed from the 
parliament and from all office, mili- 
tary or civil, in the state for ever ; 
his estate was to be free from all 
mulcts and confiscations. Many 
persons who had been indebted to 
his humanity, justice, and kindness 
in their hour of affliction came 
forward to serve him, and there was 
not at that day any man that re. 
ceived a more general testimony of 
love and good esteem froin all par- 
ties. 


The cruelties which followed are 
not .so much to be imputed to 
Charles as to his minister, and to 
the Presbyterians. Charles was ra- 
ther insensible to humanity, than 
cruel. Huis ministers were men de- 
void of all principle, and some of 
them thought there was no safety for 
themselves unless they murdered 
those whom they had betrayed. 


“© When the collonell saw how the 
ether poore gentlemen were trapan’d 
that were brought in by proclamation, 
and how the whole cause itselfe, from 
the beginning to the ending, was be-: 
trey’d and condemn’d, notwithstanding 
that he himselfe, by a wonderfull over- 
ruling providence of God, in that day 
was preserved: yett he look’d upon 
himselfe as iudg’d tn their iudgment, and 
executed in their execution;* and al- 
though he was most thank full to God, yeit 
he was not very well satisfied in hime 
selfe for accepting the deliverance. His 
wife,who thought she had never deserv’d 
so well of him, as in the endeavours 
and labours she exercis’d to bring him 
off, never displeas’d him more in her life, 
and had much adoe to perswade him 
to be contented with his deliverance ; 
which, as it was eminent!y wrought by 
God, he acknowledg’d it with thank- 
fullnesse ; but while he saw others suffer, 
he suffer’d with them in his mind, and, 
had not his wife perswaded him, had offer’d 
himselfe a voluntary sacrifice, but being 
by her convine’d that God’s eminent 
appearance seem’d to have singled him 
out for preservation, he with thankes 
acquiesced in that thing; and further 
remembering that he was but young att 
that time when he enter’d in.o this en- 
gagement, and that many who had 
preacht and le@ the people into it, and 
of that parliament, who had declar’d it 
to be treason not to advance and pro- 
mote that cause, were all now aposta, 
tiz’d, and as much preacht against if, 
and cali’d it rebellion and murther, and 
sate on the tribunal to iudge it; he again 
reflected seriously upon all that was past, 
and key’d humbly ef God to enlighten 
him and shew hun his sin if ignorance or 


* A sentiment most conformable to nature—but to a most just and amiable 
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nature ! 
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misunderstanding had led him into error; 
but the more he examin’d the cause from 
the first, the more he became confirm’d 
init, and from that time sett himselfe to 
a more diligent study of the scriptures, 
whereby he attain’d confirmation in 
many pczinciples he had before, and dayly 
greater enlightnings concerning the free 
grace and love of God in Jesus Christ, 
and the spirituall worship under the 
gospell, and the gospell liberty, which 
ought not to be subiected to the wills 
and ordinances of men in the service of 
God. This made him reioyce in all he 
had done in the Lord’s cause, and he 
would often say, the Lord had not thus 
eminently preserv’d him for nothing, but 
that he was yett kept for some eminent 
service or suffering in this cause; al- 
though having bene freely pardon’d by 
the present powers, he resolved not to 
doe amiething against the king, but 
thought himselie, oblieg’d to sitt still 
and wish his prosperity in all things that 
were not destruciive to the interest of 
Cirist and his members on earth; yett as 
he could not wish well to any ill way, 
so he beliew’d that God had sett him 
aside, and that therefore he cought to 
mourne in silence and_ retirednesse, 
while he lay under this obligation.” 


He was indeed reserved for sufter- 
ing. Notwithstanding his full par- 
don Clarendon had fixed his eye 
upon him as aman to be hunted 
down,—the only man among all the 
ministers of Charles who had any 
real principles, and his were such 
as would have mad> him a fit ser- 
vant for Philip IJ. or Louis XIV. 
It was expected that in gratitude 
for his life, he should express re- 
pentance for all that he had done, 
and give testimony against those 
persons with whom he had formerly 
acted, They wanted witnesses to 
the signatures of the Kings Judges; 
and Inglesby, who had, meanly and 
lyingly sneaked from bearing wit. 
ness with his life to what he had 
done, declaring that Cromwell held 
his hand and forced him to subscribe 
thesentence, advised them to send for 
Hutchinson. He knew this, and when 
the warrant was produced and they 
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were endeavouring to persuade him 
to authenticate the signatures, he 
replied, that ina business transact- 
ed so many years ago, and wherein 
life was concerned, he durst not 
bear a testimony, having at that 
time been so little an observer, that 
he could not remember the least tit- 
tle of that most eminent circum- 
stance, of Cromwell’s forcing Col. 
Inglesby to set to his unwilling 
hand ;—which, if his life had de- 
pended on that circumstance he 
could not have affirmed ; ‘* andthen 
Sir,” said he ‘if I have lost so 
greata thirg as that, it cannot be 
expected less eminent passages re- 
main with me.” He pickt out Crom- 
wel’s writing, and Ireton’s and Lord 
Grey’s as what he knew,—to them 
he could do no hurt,—from the rest 
he excused himself us not being 
acquainted with them. The next 
day when the Court sat, the Colo- 
nel was brought in but not examined, 
lt was his trm intention had he been 
called upon, to have borne testimo- 
ny to the cause, and against the 
Court. Monk was among the Judges, 
and Hollis, who when moderate 
men would have prevented the war, 
said he abhorred the word accommo- 
dation, and Ashley Cooper, who had 
called himself the Colonc!’s dear 
friend, and bad to him imprecated 
damnation upon his own soul if he 
ever suffered penny of any man’s 
estate, or hair of any man’s head to 
be touched. His heart was burst- 
ing, and ke would willingly have 
spoken out and died a martyr. When 
nothing could be got from him, at- 
tempts were made to induce Mrs. 
Hutchinson to relate all that she 
knew,—but this admirable woman 
was worthy of such a husband. She 
urged him tg go out of England, 
while it was yet in his power, but, 
he would not: this, he said, was the 
place where God had set him, and 
protected him hitherto, and it wayld 
be in him an ungrateful distrust of 
God to forsake it, © ate 
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It was not long before fe was ar- 
rested and sent to the Tower. That 
place was no longer under the ma- 
nagement of such a man as Sir Al- 
Jen Apsley, who procured for his 
prisoners every alleviation which 
could be bestowed. Sir John Ro- 
binsoa was now governor ; that Ro- 
binson who is handed down to ever- 
jasting infamy for his conduct upon 
William Penn’s trial. Old Bishop 
Latimer used to say it would never 
be well with England till the sign 
of the judge’s skin was to be seen; 
fleaing the judges was his favourite 
prescription to save fleecing the 
people; it would have been a good 
sign in Charles the Second’s days, 
and the jailor’s skin should have 
been hung up by it. There was 
not the slightest ground of accusa- 
tion against him, but Clarendon 
was determined upon his ruin. 
Some reason there is for suspecting 
that he was poisoned in the ‘Tower; 
there is, however, a sure way of 
poisoning men without the use of 
drugs, hich is avowedly practised 
in Abyssinia, and was practised in 
this instance. They sent him to 
Sandown Castle in Kent, where in 
2 short time, the want of all com- 
forts, confinement in damp and 


+ +h 


thy rooms, and the pestilential 
air of that flat coast, killed him. 
‘The physician directed the coroners 
nguest to record that the place had 
hitied him. Killing no murder is 
true in more senses than Colonel 
Titus’s. 

Colonel Hutchinson died as he 
had lived, like aman and a Christian, 
His wife was absent at the time of 
his death. Let her, said he, as she 
is above other women, shew herself 
in this occasion a good Christian, 
and above the pitch of ordinary 
women. How well she obeyed the 
injunction these admirable memoirs 
may show. 7 ste 

There ,are still some persons in 
this country who consider Charles 
the firstasasort of Christ the se- 
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cond ;—the blasphemy is upon re- 
cord,—Owen Feltham is the person 
who committed it, and there is a 
certain lesson of conformities ex- 
tant which may almost be parallelled 
with what has been said of St. Fran- 
cisco. By this rump of the Jacobites 
this book will be calumniated and 
anathematized. All others will re- 
gard it as one of the most valuable 
acquisitions to English history which 
has yet appeared, if the matter only 
be considered, and to English lite- 
rature, when the manneris regarded 
also. It is the best book we have 
ever seen from a woman's pen. It 
will perhaps be said that Mrs. Hut- 
chinson is a partial Biographer, She 
writes of her husband as it became 
her to write of him, with love and 
reverence,—but that she writes truly 
of him, in nothing exaggerating his 
virtues, is apparent from the whole 
sum of his actions and life. The 
character is in all its parts consjstent 
with itself. A man not of command- 
ing intellect, only perhaps because 
he was two unambitious ;— never 
seeking to advance himself, which 
if he had done he might more eifect- 
ually have served hjs country, for 
had he held Lambert’s power, Crom- 
well could never have become sole 
ruler; a puritan, yet no bigot, and 
fond of all the fine arts; a republican, 
because the government was broken 
up, new forms were to be chosen, 
and feeljng himself worthy to live 
under the purest and freest form, he 
judged of others by his own noble 
nature. He had more of the pride 
of family about him than accords 
with modern philasophy,--not more 
than was in those days justifiable, 
and would in all times be excusable. 
In the midst of a civil war he never 
suffered any opportunity to pass by 
of doing good to his enemies, when 
it could be done without injyry to 
the cause in which he was engaged, 
He was always generous, always 
sincere, always present to himself, 
having “ nek up his accounts with 
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life and death, and fixt his purpose 
to entertain both honourably.” 

His wife was every way worthy 
of sucha husband. There 1s a print 
of her, which represents her as a 
beautiful woman. We have seen 
few histories in which characters are 
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so fairly appreciated, events so can- 
didly reiated, and causes so natu- 
rally developed ; it will set her hus- 
band’s name in the first rank among 
English patriots, and her own in the 
first among English writers. 


Arr. XIII. Sketch of the Professional Life and Character of John Clark, M.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh, &c. Fc. By J. R. Fenwicks 
M.D. Read at the Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne, No- 


vember, 1805. 8vo. pp. 67. 


THIS pamphlet contains a re- 
spectful tribute to the memory of 
a man, who seems to have been 
highly estimable, both as a mem- 
ber of society and as a professional 
character. Dr. Clark, the subject 
of the memoir, was born at Rox- 
burgh in 1744; he was originally 
destined for the profession of the 
church, and went to Edinburgh with 
the intention of pursuing the study 
of theology ; a pursuit which, how.. 
ever, he seems to have abandoned 
soon after the commencement of 
his university education. In conse- 
quence of this change in his plans, 


he was apprenticed to a surgeon at 
Kelso; where, after remaining for 
some ycars, he returned to Edin- 


burvh as a medical student. He 
continued in this place, as it would 
appear, for a short time only, when 
he obtained an appointment as sur- 
geon’s mate on board the Talbot 
East Indiaman. He had performed 
two voyages in this capacity, when 
he published his ‘‘ Observations on 
the Diseases which prevail in long 
Voyages to hot Climates.” The re- 
putation which he obtained from 
this work was very considerable, 
and the Court of Dircetors of the 
India Company showed their sense 
of its merits by presenting the au- 
thor with a gratuity of one hundred 
guineas. He now determined to 
settle as a physician in the town of 
Kelso; and, as. a_ preliminary 
step, procured a diploma from St. 
Andrews, his short residence at 
Edinburgh not permitting him to 


obtain one from that university. 
After remaining at Kelso for two 
years, he removed in 1775 to New- 
castle, where he afterwards practis- 
ed to the end of his life. He seems 
to have been ip this town for some 
time before he was much noticed, 
but his talents gradually procured 
him the consideration to which he 
was so justly entitled, and for many 
years before his death, he arrived at 
a degree of medical distinction 
which was scarcely equalled in any 
part of the north of England. Be- 
sides a strict attention to his im- 
‘mediate professional duties,he omit- 
ted no opportunity to escape him 
of promoting the welfare of the 
poor, and he particularly distin- 
guished himself by the exertions 
which he displayed in the regula-— 
tions of the public charities of the 
the town. Towards the conclusion 
of his life, he was very anxious to 
annex to the Infirmary a set of wards 
appropriated for the reception of’ 
fever patients; but unfortunately, 
his proposal was not only reject- 
ed by the governors, but gave rise 
to a disgraceful scene of conten- 
tion and violence. This so much 
irritated the feelings of Dr. Clark, 
who appears unquestionably to 
have been actuated by the purest 
motives, that it scems to have had 
a considerable effect in aggravating 
a complaint, to which he had been 
for many years subject, and which 
finally proved fatal. After visiting 
Buxton, without any alleviation of 
his disorder, in the beginning of 
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the year 1805, he went to Bath, 
svhere he died in the following A- 
ril. Besides the work mentioned 
above, Dr. Clark published, in the 
year 1780, his well-known treatise 
on fevers; and, during the con- 
troversy that took place respecting 
the fever wards, he printed a valua- 
ble collection of papers on conta- 
gion, consisting principally of the 
communications which he received 
on this subject, from many of the 
most celebrated medical characters 
in different parts of the country. 
Dr. Fenwick concludes his me- 
moir by a critique upon the pub- 
lications of Dr. Clark, and of the 
improvements which he suggested 
for the practice of medicine. These 
were principally a very liberal use 
of bark in typhus fever, instead of 
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the depleting and relaxing system 
which was at that time in use, and 
the administration of calomel in 
many diseases to which it had not 
been previously applied, particular- 
ly acute rheumatism, dysentery, 
and palsy, 

Upon the whole, this little work 
has afforded us considerable satis+ 
faction; it is written with the spirit 
of a man who retained a warm 
sense of the virtues and talents of 
his friend, while, at the same time, 
it is not one of those unmeaning 
eulogies, which, by heaping upon 
the deceased every good quality 
which ever adorned human nature, 
leaves the mind of the reader 
without the least conception of the 
real character of the person so ex- 
travagaatly praised. 


Art. XIV, 4 Father’s Memoirs of his Child, by Benyamin Heatn Marxrn, Es. 
M. A. F.A.S. 8vo. pp. 172. 


THE memoirs of a child who 
died in the seventh year of his age, 
will not be generally supposed a 
very fit subject for publication. Pa- 
rents are so apt to imagine their 
offspring possessed of uncommon 
qualities, that a well grounded pre- 
judice must exist against such a 
work as the present. A brief sketch 
of the attainments of the subject of 
these memoirs will enable our read- 
ers to decide whether or not Mr. 
Malkin has been blinded by his pa- 
rental feelings. Thomas Williams 
Malkin was born in October 1795— 
he wasby nomeans forward in speak- 
ing, but before he could articulate, 
when aletter was named, he imme- 
diately pointed to it with his finger. 
When two years old he Jearnt to 
read and write. He attained an a!- 
most uniform exactness in spelling, 
not by the usual mode of committing 
words to memory from a book, but 
by listening to their articulate pro- 
nunciation, and occasional correcti- 
on, where this might have misled him. 
On the anniversary of his third birth 
day, he wrote a Ictter to his mother 


with a pencil, and soon after in ano- 
ther letter complimented a young 
lady upon her beauty. Before he wag 
four years old, he could read with- 
out hesitation, any English book, 
knew the Greek alphabet, and wrote 
the Greek character. The letters 
which are given as specimens of his 
abilities when five years old, must 
certainly be considered as very ex~ 
traordinary productions. One of 
these we shall extract. 


* Hackney, October 30, 1800, 
is the yearatthis tithe. =~ 

** MY DEAR CHARLOTTE, 

‘© ISHALL give you a reason wh 

I wrote Charlotte instead of Mother to 
you; and the reason is, because I thought 
it would be prettier. I also think, that 
I shall be very glad when [ am six years 
old. Iam five now, and to-morrow I 
shall begin to go on for six. In my walk 
to-day, 1 saw some people clipping a 
tree: and I saw a man, killing a poor 
pig, which you told me‘that one might 
well squeak, if a man was to kill it. 
I also think, that I shall learn a great, 
great deal of Latin from my Latin Dic- 
tionary. I shall now, when I do my 
exercise, do it out of my Latin Dictions 
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ary, and I shall have my Exempla Mi- 
nora, to look out some words in it. And 
I shall have my Latin Grammar to turn 
to where I wantin. Also, I think my 
Pocket-Book, is a very nice thing, espe- 
cially: for in it, there is a tweasers, 
bodkin, scissars, and knife to cut with, 
pencil to write memorandums with upon 
the asses skin, and there is a clasp to it 
on the outside to open and shut the poce 
ket-book with. ...Dearest Mother, as 
you are not well, 1 will do what you like 
me todo, to make you better. Mother, 
I shall read to you to-day, and to-day do 
some exercise. After 1 have look’d a 
litile in my Latin Dictionary, which I 
use-in my exercise, I find the words that 
I want to find in it....1 do not find the 
great dictionary too unwieldy for me; 
but I think I can manage it very well. 
J think I will not tell you any Latin words. 
At Lea Bridge I have so very fine a view 
of Essex! The months of the year are 
January, February, March, April, May, 
July, August, September, Octo- 
er, November, and December. Ci- 
vilized nations, in Janyary, they in ge- 
neral agree to begin reckoning the new 
year from the first of that mgnth.-.eWa- 
_ter is, when frozen, expanded ; that is, 
takes up more room than before. Ice is 
lighter than water, and swims upon it, 
] am quite sure never to spoil the garden, 
that the mower has been making tidy, 
againg My Latin Dictionary is very 
useful to me, sois my stool. The trees 
now are rotten. I have seen two trees 
that were retten all to the top; one was, 
a willow-tree ; but I do not know what 
sort the other was, The Calendar of 
Nature is very useful tome ; and I think 
it was very good in Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
Barbauld to write these employing books 
for little boys instead of grown people. 
The Index of the English Exercise book 
does not apply to those I am in, but the 
Dictionary. 
“« T. W. MALKIN,” 
At this time he had made consi- 
derable progress in geography and 
history. ile was accustomed to make 
short sentences in French, and, ac- 
cording to his father’s account, 
(which in this particular shouid cer- 
tainly be qualified) his knowledge 
of the English language amounted 
to critical precision. He had ac- 
quired the art of copying maps with 
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neatness and accuracy, invented 
landscapes, and av eminent artist 
was so much pleased with his copies 
from Raphael, that he expressed 
his conviction that this extraordinary 
boy would one day become a first 
rate painter. Tie most dissimilar 
hand writing, he could imitate with 
the exactness of a fac-simile, his 
own hand continually varied and 
was altogether of a different cha- 
racter from that of a child. As an 
instance of his fertile imagination, 
his father tells us that he had form- 
ed the idea of a visionary country, 
called Allestone, of which hedrewa 
map, bezan to write the history, and 
formed laws and regulations for its 
government. About four months 


before his death, he wrote a copy 
of verses, which it would be diffi- 
cult to believe, that they have not 
been corrected, if we had not Mr. 
M.’s positive testimony to the en- 
tire authenticity of all the specimens 
here given of this wonderful child. 


“‘Inme delight is spread, to mark th’ 
approach 

Of Spring, when roses and all other 
flowers 

Scatter with beauty the new-moistened 
ground 

Of the then bright’ning year: to mark 
their shew 

Delightful to the eyes of infancy, 

in which happy time 

The playfulness and thouglitlessness of 
life, 

In the a—a of sometimes sportive 
tricks, 

Some bad, some harmless, but amusing ; 

At least in childhood then: the weak- 
ness of the mind 

In infant time, insensible of what 

Will often happen, in afterward repent- 
ance! 

The wisdom of good child’ren, whose 
small 

Ability they own, who’re not inclin’d 

To praise themselves ;—exert their pow- 
er to the end, 

Their power soon does end ;-— 

Wile man, grown up with the not many 
years 

That human creatures haye, who all 
complain 
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Of swift time’s short’ness, altho’ when 


Are taken té another better world, 

Where then they know no pain, 

No sickness, no disaccommodation ever, 

But everlasting happiness is spread 

Over the place, where then we think no 
more 

Of the great agonies we undergo 

Jn former life, in the so much worsé 
world, 

Though not always, but very often bad, 


“Which it would not have been, if not 


made so 
By the now artful work of its inhabitants. 
Inher to good, or sometimes to bad 
things: 


But I have reason to suppose, ’tis most 


{o bad.” 
Mr. Malkin tells. us that the edu. 


‘cation of his son was entirely con- 
‘ducted in his own family, that no 


tasks were imposed, no coercion re- 
sorted to, and that in some instances 
they were obliged to repress an in- 
ordinate appetite for knowledge dis- 
played by this extraordinary boy. 


His disposition appears to have been - 


amiable, in bodily activity he was 
not inferior to other boys, and if we 
may judge by the engraving, pre- 
fixed to this volume, biscountenance 
was remarkably interesting. He died 


_before he had attained his seventh 
_ year, of an inflammation of the 


bowels. From this short sketch, and 
from the extracts given, it will ap- 
pear that the remarkable endow- 
ments of his son may be pleaded by 
Mr. Malkin as 4 valid reason for of- 


fering this narrative to the public. 
Wecannot however entirely approve 
the manner in which the author has 
executed his task. In the first place, 
the dedication occupies nearly a 
third of the whole volume, and in- 
cludes the life and poems of Mr. 
Blake the artist. What connection 
this has with the main object of the 
work, it is difficult to conjecture, 
unless indeed it is introduced, be- 
canse Mr. Blake once approved the 
drawings of Master Malkin. The 
poems are certainly not devoid of 


‘merit, one specimen we shall give 


our readers. 


« SONG. 


«1 love the jocund dance, 
The softly breathing song, 
Where innocent eyes do glance, 
And where lispsthemaiden’s tongue. 


“T love the laughing gale, 
I love the echoing hill, 
Where mirth does never fail, 
And the jolly swain laughs his fill. 


“*T love the pleasant cot, 

I love the innocent bower, 

Where white and brown is our lot, 
Or fruit in the mid-day hour, 


«‘T love the oaken seat, 

Beneath the oaken tree, 

Where all the old villagers meet, 
And laugh our sports to see, 


“« T love our neighbours all, 

But, Kitty, I better love thee ; 

And love them I ever shall: 
But thou art all to me.” 
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Art. XV. The Life of Thomas Dermpdy, interspersed with Pieces of Original 
Poetry, many exhibiting unexampled Prematurity of genuine poetical Talent; and 


containing a Series of 
Grant Raymonp. 


PERHAPS no memoirs ever ap- 
peared more dishonourable to the 
person of whom they treat, and 
more honourable to the age in which 
he lived, than those of Thomas 
Dermody. 

He was the son of an Irish school- 
master, at Ennis, in the county of 
Clare, where he was born on the 
17th of January, 1775. His father 
must have been a man of consider- 
able learning and considerable abi- 
lity, or he could not, whatever had 
been the natural talents of the boy, 
have made him so good a scholar, 
as, in his ninth year, to act as Greek 
and Latin usher in the school. At 
ten years of age he produced a Mo- 
nody upon the death of a younger 
brother, which thus begins: 


** WHAT dire misfortune hovers o’er 
my head ? 
Why hangs the salt dew on my aching 
eye? 
Why doth my bosom pant, so sad, so 


sore, 

That was°full blithe before ? 
Bitter occasion prompts theuntimely sigh; 
Why am I punish’d thus, ye angels! 
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why? 
A shepherd swain like me, of harmless 
uise 
hose sole amusement was to feed 
his kine, 
And tune his eaten pipe the livelong 
day,— 
Could he in aught offend th’ avenging 
skies, 
Or wake the red-wing’d thunderbolt 
divine? 


Ah! no: of simple structure was his 


ay; 
Yet-inpesien'd with trick of city art, 
Pure from the head, and glowing from 
the heart.— 
Thou dear memorial of a brother’s love, 
Sweet flute, once warbled to the list’n- 
ing grove, 
And master’d by his skilful hand, 
How shall I now command 
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The hidden charms that lurk within thy 
frame, 

Or tell his gentle fame? 

Yet will I hail, unmeet, his star-crown’d 
shade ; 

And beck his rural friends, a tuneful 
throng, 

To mend the uncouth lay, and join the 
rising song. 

Ah! I remember well yon oaken ar- 

bour gay, 
Where frequent at the purple dawn of 
morn, 

Or ’neath the beetling brow of twi- 

light grey, 
Wesate, like roses twain upon one thorn, 
Telling romantic tales, of descant quaint, 
Tinted in various hues with fancy’s paint : 
And I would hearken, greedy of his 
sound, 
Lapt in the bosom of soft ectacy, 
Till, lifting mildly high 
Her modest ftontlet from the clouds 
around, 

Silence beheld us bruise the closing 
flow’rs, 

Meanwhile she shed her pure ambrosial 
show’rs.” 

This is certainly a wonderful 
production for a boy of ten years 
old ; it shows also the character as 
wellas the prematurity of his talents. 
He was a young mocking bird. 

Nicholas Dermody, the father, 
was addicted to drunkenness, the 
sin which most easily besets a man 
of learning and ability, who is con- 
demned to pass his life among the 
ignorant, and in pursuits inadequate 
to his powers. Ale and tobacco are 
all that such men can enjoy in com- 
mon with their associates, and they 
become sots from sympathy. His 
example was fatal to his son. He 
contracted a love of alehouse com- 
pany, and of the lowest sensual gra- 
tifications, which made his wliole 
life a series of follies and calamities, 
and brought him at an early age, 
to the grave. 
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-Abont the end of his tenth year, 
without giving the least intimation 
to his father, the boy set off for 
Dublin, with a single change of li- 
nen in his pocket, a couple of shil- 
lings, and the second volume of 
Tom Jones, which he often said, 
determined him ov this adventure. 

** While pleasingly contemplating the 
scenes which his fancy suggested, he 
soon beguiled a great extent of ground, 
{or desire gave additional vigour to his 
exertions. At last he recollected that 
it would ke proper for him to look about 
for a lodging : but no token of any such 
retreat could he discover, except the 
languid glimmer of a lone cottage stand- 
ing in a dark avenue, and to this he 
turned with the utmost speed. 

** As soon as he entered the wretched 
hut, he discovered a corpse in themiddle 
of the floor, on a few unshaped boards 
which were intended for a coffin; at 
the foot of which sat five children sob- 
bing and murmuring, while an emaci- 
ated female hung over the head of it in 
silent grief. Dermody stood during 
some minutes amazed; and was on the 
point of retiring from a spectacle which 
to him was equally distressing and mys- 
terious, when the woman, lifting up an 
eye of heaviness and of the meekest re- 
signation, beckoned him to a seat near 
the hearth, where some expiring embers 
cast a melancholy gleam. She again 
sunk into her former state: and uttered 
several incoherent speeches, which he 
could not distinctly hear; but from 
which he gathered that she was grand- 
mother to the little mourners, that she 
had seen happy days though now in 
misery and want, and that the person 
deceased was her daughter. This dis- 
mal scene deeply affected Dermody ; 
and, wiping the tear from his eye, he 
put his hand into his pocket, gave one of 
his shillings (the half of all his worldly 
store) to the old woman, and with a 
sigh of sympathy took his leave. He 
had not walked many yards from the 
door, before he returned with the excuse 
of having left his cane; but in reality 
to gratify the finest feelings of humanity, 
by pressing his last shilling into the hands 
of the unfortunate and aged woman. 

Careless of repose, he once more took 
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the road, and proceeded on his jour- 
ney; till he came to the ruins of an old 
monastery, within whose dilapidated 
walls he determined to await the dawn 
of day.” 

«© He had not long taken his stand in 
this dark abode, when his ears were 
suddenly assailed by a deep and sono- 
rous voice, chanting the antiquated air 
of Lillabullero. This quick transition, 
in the gloom of night, from grief to mer- 
riment, gave a pleasing turn to his re- 
flections : and he instantly darted from 
the monastery, and quickly overtook the 
jovial minstrel; who proved to be no 
less a personage than the parish-clerk, 
in his return from a neighbouring fair, 
exercising his lungs in the manner de- 
scribed above, to keep aloof ‘ the dap- 
per elves and swart babes’ of darkness, 
who owe a particular grudge to the pil- 
lars of the church. He also continually 
whirled a cudgel round his whole body, 
as if to secure itin a kind of magical 
circle. Dermody courteously saluted 
him, and in a short time they became 
intimate. Some minutes passed agree- 
ably : the parish-clerk rapidly conver- 
sing on matters of state, matters of 
mirth, and lastly, on matters of religion ; 
till, on a sudden, in the midst of a copi- 
ous harangue, he sprung down a narrow 
lane to the right, wishing his compa- 
nion a pleasant journey, flourishing his 
cudgel, and singing aloud his favourite 
tune of Lillabullero. 

“¢ The darkness of the night,the whim- 
sicality of the parish.clerk, the affecting 
scene of the cottagers, the uncertainty 
of finding a second retreat till morning, 
and the recollection that his flight must 
alarm his father, depressed his. spirits 
to a degree under which he must have 
sunk, had he not been relieved by the 
sound of another human voice,—which 
fortunately proved to bea carrier’s with 
whom he was acquainted, who was now 
pursuing his journey to the metropolis, 

*« Being almost overwhelmed with 
fear, he candidly told his tale to the ho- 
nest carrier, who, with a warmth and 
generosity always to be found in the 
heart of an Irish peasant, shared his 
homely morsei with the young traveller ; 
and, by giving him ashort ride now and 
then, enabled him, though so scantily 
provided, to accomplish a journey of 
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above a hundred and forty English 
miles (the distance from Ennis to Dub- 
lin).” 

He had procured a letter of re- 
commendation from one of his ac- 
quaintances, to an eminent apothe- 
cary in College Green, which he 
ddan produce till he had waited 
two or three days about the town ; 
living upon the sale of his second 
shirt. When that little supply was 
gone, he made his way to College 
Green with the letter, which as 
may be naturally expected, proved 
of no service ; and the boy without 
a friend ora penny, strolled about 
the streets of Dublin. He went, 
however, the right way to work, by 
displaying his talents to those who 
would listen to him at book-stalls, 
or at petty bookseller’s shops. In 
one of these walks, he stopped at a 
stall, and taking up a book, was 
observed by the owner below, who, 
as poor Dermody’s forlorn appear- 
ance excited no expectation of his 
intending to buy, hastened up the 
steps for the purpose of watching 
his property. He found him read- 
ing a Greek author, and having sa- 
tisfied himself that the boy under- 
stood it, asked him down into the 
cellar, and made him partake of the 
humble dinner which had just been 
placed upon the table. Dermody 
told his story, and the man who 
had somevalue forlearning, andsome 
kindness in his nature, engaged 
him to stay with him, and teach 
his son Latin. But if tutorship 
would) have conteuted him, he 
might have remained at home with 
his father ; disputes arose, he grew 
weary, and declared his intention 
of leaving his situation. His good- 
natured employer pitied the boy, 
and recommended him to one Lynch, 
a dealer in his own line, but in 
somewhat easier circumstances, who 
at that time kept a little second- 
hand shop in Stephen-street, and 
-wanted a lad to stand behind the 
counter. Here he went; his qua- 
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lifications were extolled by the 
poor cellar-tradesman, and Lynch, 
on his part, did not fail to mention 
them to the students of the college 
who frequented his shop. This si- 
tuation also he soon quitted, and 
once more walked the streets: he 
stopt as usual, to read Greek at a 
bookstall,, and was noticed by Dr. 
Houlton; who then held a medical 
appointment under the Irish Go- 
vernment. /The Doctor took him 
home to dinner, and was so asto- 
nished at his acquirements, that he 
desired him to take up his abode 
with him, till some situation could 
be obtained for the prosecution of 
his studies. 

With this gentleman he remained 
about ten weeks. The account of 
him during that time, is written by 
Dr. Houlton, and contains ample 
and almost wonderiul proofs of his 
learning and ready talents; it also 
shows the germs of his ungovern- 
able and wayward character. The 
Doctor was now obliged to leave 
Dublin, and the friend with whom 
he meant to have consulted on the 
means of procuring Dermody some 
suitable situation, 2nd who would 
have taken him under his protection, 
went to England. He therefore 
gave him money and dismissed him, 
at atime, when, he says, if my bu- 
siness in the country had not com- 
pelled me to part with him, I am 
inclined to think he would soon have 
separated himself from me. Der- 
mody seemed to feel no regret at 
the separation. The money in his 
pocket consoled him, in a few days 
he wasted the whole, and then ro- 
ved about the streets by day, and 
begged the meanest.shelter during 
the night. 

While he was at Dr. Houlton’s, 
a scene-painter, by name Coyle, 
who belonged to the Dublin theatre, 
was employed in painting the Doc- 
tor’s house. Dermody became ac- 
quainted with him, ard now in his 
distress often strolicd to his house. 
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At last, when he could no longer 
dissemble the truth, he confessed 
to Coyle that he had left his shirt 
for the payment of his last lodging, 
and had slept four niglits iu the 
streets. 

“ My wife, says this worthy man, re- 
leased it, and made him a pallet-bed oa 
the floor; at which he was pleased and 
grateiul. I was then cut of empl .yment 
at the theatre; and as my wile kept no 
servant, she made him a substitute to 
goon her common errands. His pride 
was silently hurt at this office, but he 
said little. The circumstance of my 
being out of employment, made the si- 
tuation of the boy more unpleasant: 1 
thought him rather a burden, and wish- 
ed him to get another home; but could 
not find it i: my heart to turn him out. 
He had scarcely any clothes, his shoes 
were worn out, and for some time he 
went barefooted. I was again engaged 
at the theatre; and being very busy, [ 
could not go home to my meals: Mrs. 
Coyle therefore sent him every morn- 
ing with my breaktast. I always ob- 
served his pride: he refused to go to 
the theatre, as he considered himself 
above the common rank. I was not 
angry with him: I said nothing, and 
was sorry to see him hurt by it. At 
length he grew familiar, went on mes- 
sages, warmed my sizc-pots at the the- 
atre, told merry tales, and wrote verses 
on the walls with chalk.” 


«© While he was thus employed in the 
painting-room, as superintendant of the 
glue, oil, and colour-pots, Mr. Cherry, 
now of Drury-lane theatre, with great 
rapture brought one morning into the 

reen-room a poem, written, as he said, 
By a most surprising boy then in the 
house. The subject of it was highly 
agreeable and entertaining to the per- 
formers: being a sarcastic comparison 
between Mr. Daly, patenteg of the The- 
atre Royal, and Mr. Astley, manager of 
the equestrian theatre, in which the feats 
of the latter were humourously and sa- 
tirically enlarged upon. The descripti- 
on which Mr. Cherry gave of the boy, 
together with the merit of the composi- 
tion, raised among the performers the 
greatest curiosity to see him; and, led 
on by Cherry, they rushed from the 
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green-room to the place where the pain- 
ter and his wonderful attendant were 
at work. If their astonishment was ex- 
cited on hearing the poem read, it was 
now increased tenlold at the sight of the 
author. Infantine in appearance, and 
clad in the very garb of wretchedness ; 
with a meagre, half-starved, but intel- 
ligent countenance; a coat much too 
large for him, and his shoulders and arms 
seen naked through it; without waist- 
coat, shirt, or stockings; with a pair of 
breeches made for a full-grown person, 
soiled and ragged, reaching to his 
ancles; his uncovered toes thrust through 
a pair of old slippers without heels, al- 
most of the magnitude of Kamskatka 
snow-shoes ; his hair clotted with glue, 
and his face and almost naked body 
smeared and disfigured with paint of 
different colours, b!ack, blue, red, green, 
and yellow :—thus in amazement stood 
before them, with a small pet of size 
in one hand, and a hair-brush in the other, 
the translator of Horace, Virgil, and 
Anacreon !—Each of the performers felt 
a sympathetic glow of tenderness for the 
wretched boy, and each seemed anxious 
to administer to his necessities. Among 
the number was Mr. Owenson; a gen- 
tleman censpicuous for his domestic at- 
tachments, and distinguished by his hu- 
manity. In him Dermody found a be- 
nefactor: he treated him with tender- 
ness, received him into his family with 
affection, clothed, and became a second 
parent to him.” 

Mr. Owenson was one of the best 
and steadiest of the many steady 
and good friends whom it was Der- 
mody’s fortune to meet with. The 
plan which he formed for this ex- 
traordinary boy was to get him an 
introduction to the college: a dis- 
tant relation of his, Dr. Yuung, af- 
terwards Bishop of Clonfert, was 
then one of the senior fellows, and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
To him he took Dermody in his 
rags, in one hand, and a specimen 
of his poetry in the other: The 
Doctor was equally astonished and 
delighted. When he perceived that 
the boy hung back, as if ashamed, 
he placed him ona chair by his side, 
‘ : 





. 
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and exclaimed, “By Jove, you are 
fit to sit by the side of a king.” 
He offered to superintend his stu- 
dies, and complete him for college, 
and gave him a Homer, a Greek 
Lexicon, a Horace, and Murray's 
Logic. On receiving this last work, 
Dermody said with a downcast look, 
Sir, I think I should notlike this ; 
for any one of common sense and 
little knowledge can quibble with- 
out studying to quibble.” It was 
settled that he should come to Dr. 
Young three days in the week. 


“« Unfortunately for Dermody, the 
studies which he now entered upon with 
Dr. Young, were neither suiied to his 
genius nor his disposition ; and at last 
became so repugnant to him, that he 
would often with tears lament the nren- 
tal drudgery into which he had been 
thrown, and the loss of those caresses 
he once enjoyed inthe arms of the 
muses. Forsome time, however,he duly 
attended ; but as often as possible he 
would sculk from what he called scho- 
Jastice torture, and spend his hours in 
playing with his adopted sisters, or in 
writing sonnets appropriate to the fami- 
liar incidents of their happy home. His 
aversion to this mode of instruction still 
increasing, became at last so powerful, 
that he absented himself entirely from 
his studies, without giving the least 
previous information either to Mr. Owen- 
son or to Dr. Young. Chance, how- 
ever, one day brought those gentlemen 
together; and Mr. Owenson, being 
anxious to hear what progress Dermo- 
dy had made under so great a master, 
began to question the doctor about his 
pupil, but to his great surprise was in- 
gormed that he had attended only once 
during a period of four weeks. Dr. 
Young, being hitherto ignorant of the 
cause, naturally concluded his absence 
was occasioned by the adoption of some 
more commodious arrangement for his 
closer application, and that it was con- 
sequently with the knowledge and ap- 
probation of his patron. His astonish- 
ment on being told the contrary, was 
evident and interesting. He loved the 
boy; and had passed over many of his 
youthful irregularities, in the hope that 
a litde experience would amend them : 
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but this deviation from rectitude was of 
too great a magnitude to Le treated with 
lenity. The more he considered the 
circumstance, the greater pain it gave 
him; andthe glow of his friendly re- 
sentment brought forth this emphatic 
exclamation ; ‘ ByJove ! my good friend,’ 
laying his hand upon his heart, ‘I fear 
all is not right here.’ His feelings were 
too sensibly affected to enter ito the 
investigation of any immediate or re- 
mote cause of such delinquency; and 
they separated.” 


He had no sooner lost this friend, 
than Mr. Owenson found another 
for him, and introduced him to the 
Reverend Gilbert Austin, who kept 
a school of high repute in Dublin, 
and with that fiberulity which it was 
ever Dermody’s good fortune to find, 
undertook to instruct him; he was 
to returir to his meals and bed at 
Mr. Owenson’s, but the distance 
being found inconvenient, Mr. 
Austin took him into his own house, 
introduced him to his friends, and 
by their advice opened a subscrip- 
tion for his education and support, 
which was liberally patronized. He 
also selected and printed at his own 
expence, a small collection of his 
pocms, stating in the preface that 
the author had not yet attained his 
thirteenth year. As the advertise- 
ment is dated March, 1789, there 
is either some error in the dates, or 
Dermody had represented himself 
as younger than he really was. 

‘This brought him into great fame. 
It became the rage of the day to 
have the ‘* little poet” at all par- 
tics of consequence. Lady Ghar- 
lemont, Lady Maurice Gore, Lady 
Crofton, and the Duke of Leinster 
were among his patrons. Mr. Aus- 
tin placed in the Bank at one time 
an hundred and fifty pounds, to be 
portioned out at his discretion for 
the support and education of his 
ward, and the floating subscriptions, 
many of which were annual, en- 
abled him, afrer he had been about 
three months in the family, to place 





— 





-ing the boy. 
intemperate and inexcusable fit of 
-anger, destroyed the poems which 
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-him 2s a boarder ina contiguous 
house inhabited by one Aickbome, 
a glass manufacturer. This man 
was a violent methodist, he endea- 
voured to, convert Dermody, and 


. his zeal was requited with some un- 


lucky jokes which the son of the 
tabernacle did not forget, and had 
soon but too good an opportunity 
to revenge. 

Nothing could wean Dermody 
from his passion for low company. 
He got acquainted with a _rascally 
drawing-master, who wished to get 
the business of Mr. Austin’s school, 
and persuaded him to shew Mr. 
Austin a drawing of a flower, as his 
own performance, after receiving 
only three lessons. Irish conspira- 
cies, of whatever kind, are usually 


. defeated by some egregious folly 


in the parties concerned. The 
drawing-master did not remember 
that the thing was impossible : Der- 
mody was accused of falshood, he 
persisted in his story: the proof 
was easy, materials were brought, 
and he was desired to copy the 
drawing. Upon the consequent 
detection, he was immediately or 


-dered from the parlour to the kitch- 


en, and then kept in disgrace. In 
his resentment, he wrote four lines, 
in which the families of his patron 
and patroness were severely ridi- 
culed, Aickbome, the methodist, 


. found these lines, and carried them 


to Mr. Austin, in the hope of ruin- 
Mr. Austin, in an 


he had -collected for publication, 
returned to the subscribers the 
whole of the money which he had 
received for his support and educa- 
tion, shut his doors against him, 
and turned liim out once more up- 
on the world. 

«* He was now in a more lamentab'e 
‘condition than when he first arrived in 
the metropolis. His faults were biazon- 
ed forth by every one, and distorted in- 
to a thousand aggravated forms, He 


was forsaken and pointed at as a mon- 
ster of ingratitude—none would listen 
to his vindication ; all ears and all hearts 
werc closed against him ; while the me- 
thedist who effected his ruin was ap- 
plauded for his upright conduct, and 
gratified himself by seeing a helpless 
boy of thirteen years of age thrown an 
unpitied outcast from society, for wri- 
ting, in a moment of passion, four mirth- 
ful lines against his benefactor! Where- 
ever he appealed, he was treated with 
scorn and neglect; and to make his si- 
tuation still more pitiable, his steadfast 
friend Mr. Owenson was at this time in 
a distant part of the country, and his 
amiable wife no more. His hopes of 
immediate relicf from that quarter be- 
ing thus frustrated, he took courage 
and wrote the following letter to the 
Secretary at War; who, considering 
his youth and forlorn condition, hu- 
mancly administered to his necessities. 


“To Sackville Hamilton, Esq. 
Dubiia Castle. 


* SIRy 


“Ever sensible of yeur bounty and 
patronage, 1 beg leave to defend my- 
self in your favour. Mr. Austin has 
been pleased to return the money re- 
ceived from gentlemen for my benefit, 
on account of my leaving his house. 
You may suppose that I was cu!pable 
for misconduct: in a certain degree I 
acknowledge it; but, good heaven ! 
did I deserve so heavy a punisiment? 
The occasion of my writing the few silly 
lines for which I have suffered so se- 
verely, was derived from my being kept 
in the kitchen, and made to open Mr. 
Austin’s gate. If I chose, I might be 
a companion for servants without ap- 
plying for that treatmenttohim. 1 hope 
sir, you will consider that Iam as pvor 
now as when you first afforded me your 
protection, and consequently in need of 
that money which you were pleased to 
give me. Iam sure no gentleman will 
be capable of taking back his money, 
which he gave with benevolence. These 
things which I have mentioned are known 
to all the young gentlemen of the school. 
I should be sorry to gain the title of wn- 
grateful, but I must defend myself in 
the impartial eyes of those who have 
been my kind benefactors. 


Cec2 
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“‘ I have the honour of being, sir, 
your humble servant, 
“THomas DERMODY. 
-** October, 18, 1789.” 


Unquestionably the punishment 
was heavier than the offence. Worth- 
Jess he was, utterly and irreclaim- 
ably worthless, but this had not yet 
been proved; it might have been 
foreseen, but who shall condemn 
und punish upon foresight? Mr. 
Austin might have withdrawn hits 
protection, that Dermody deserved : 
all beyond this was unjust.  Der- 
mody was imore excusable for his 
offence, than this gentieman for 
the manner in which he resented it. 

The boy thus deserted, made the 
best use of his talents, commenced 
writer for a newspaper, and thus 
supported himself till Mr. Owenson 
arrived in Dublin. That excellent 
inan received him with sorrow in- 
deed, but also with affection, and 
after some time procured for him 
Ae protection of Mr. Atkinson, 
since Judge Advocate for Ireland, 
and the etiectual patronage of the 
Couutess Dowager of Moira, whese 
néme never should be mentioned 
without honour. This munificent 
patroness adopted him, and placed 
him under the care of Mr. Boyd, 
the translator of Dante, at Killeagh, 
with whom he remained two years, 
un added French and Italian, and 
some little Spanish to bis acquire- 
ments. If it had been possible to 
serve Dermody, his better star was 
now presiding. Lady Moira would 
have continued her bounty till be 
had been qualified for seme he- 
hourab!e profession, and settled in 
it. But he would not be served, 
he pestered her with letters insisi- 
Tag upon being removed trom Mr. 


Voyd’s, and permitied to seck his - 


fortune in London; till wearied out 
at last, Lady Moira sent iim ten 
guineas that he might follow his 
own pursuits; saying, that as he 
had thought proper to withdraw 
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himself from her direction and pro 
tection, in a manner equally ungra- 
cious and absurd, that was the last 
favour he was ever to expect from 
her, or any of her family. 

Dermody’s moral habits had re- 
ceived no improvement at Killeagh. 
The precepts and the example of 
Mr.. Boyd were wasted upon him, 
and he lost no opportunity of de- 
grading his nature, by associating 
with alchouse acquaintance. Itap- 
pears by his writings during these 
two years, that Burns was become 
a favourite object of his imitation. 
Men of talents, who employ those 
talents in praise of drunkenness 
and debauchery, little know the evil 
they do, and the heavy, heavy 
sin for which they are accountable. 
Of these essociates he took his fare- 
well, and sect out for Dublin. His 
money wasscon gone, and his main 
means of support came from the 
bounty of Mr. Owenson, by whose 
interest he was enabled to publish 
his poems, and by whose exertions 
he obtained from them consider- 
able relief. It was still this gentle- 

: ; 
man’s hope, that Dermody wouid 
have grace enough to enter the col- 
lege; but the die was cast! while 
it was pessible by begging money 
to indulge himself in all sordid and 
dispraceful gratifications this wretch- 
ed boy was contented. 

The patronage which he receiv- 
ed was very great. Never did a 
people more cerdially and more ge- 
nerousiy encourage what they be- 
jieved to be genius in a country- 
man, than the Irish in this instance. 
Mr. Grattan quoted passages from 
one of his poems, in the Trish House 


-of Commons, and intreduced him 


with strong recommendations to 
many persons of taste and fortune. 
Mr. Floed, it is said, honoured him 
with his particular friendship while 
he lived, and suggested to him a 
plan fora poem op the British Con- 
stitution, ‘This fragment of Mr. 
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Fleod’s is too curious to be omit- 
ted. 


*« Exordium: something like the be- 
ginning of Paradise Lost, but suited to 
the subject of the British constitution 
and its reform. 

** Read Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
Jand. Describe, from its earliest be- 
ginning, the dawn of liberty, or strug- 
glings of these champions of the people. 
Describe the ages of superstition: the 
tyranny of the first William. Paint the 
law of conquest as the most wicked. 
Shew monarchy, ‘with a few excepti- 
ons, from William downward, in its 
truest colours: the people in the most 
wretched slavery and ignorance. Paint 
superstition and popery: and shout in 
her ear, that that religion was the esta- 
blished one when monarchy was in its 
full power. The reign of John, &c.: 
the contending nobles, and the power 
of the pope in those days, strong sub- 
jects fur your muse, Monarchy and the 
nobility (which is Aristocracy) waging 
their wars; but still the people in an 
abject state of slavery to both, and tuns 
of their blood spilt ia the cause where 
king and nobles were fighting for 
ower, 

'** Then the wars of York and Lancas- 
ter; all for kingly power: the same 
blood shed, but still the people in ab- 
ject slavery. Run through the whole 
constitutional history ; the aspiring cha- 
racters down to Harry the Eighth : but 
above all take care that the outlines of 
your historical painting be true. The 
Reformation ; the throwing off the pa- 
pal yoke: that being the first dawn of 
English liberty. Harry’s character as 
drawn by Mrs. Macaulay ; indeed all 
the characters as drawn by her: also 
queen Elizabeth, and Mary queen of 
Scots; those are openings for the finest 
feelings of your muse. From Eliza- 
beth’s death, the entire throwing off the 
papal yoke; Martin Luther, and John 
Calvin; at those times the British con- 
stitution gradually advancing. Then 
ihe bigoted James the First: the politi- 
cal characters of that reign. Then 
Charles the First: a wide field for your 
muse, Cromwell, though a devil, an 
instrument, under Providence, of much 
good : his character ; magnanimity. The 
fate of the - nation, and the character of 


c 
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the people, &c. till the arrival of George 
the First. H. Fioop.” 

On such a theme, says Mr. Ray- 
mond, what might not the fervour 
of youthful and approved genius 
have accomplished? There is no 
reason to believe that Dermody 
could haveaccomplished any thing 
valuable upon any subject; his 
poetry does not exhibit the slight- 
est mark of originality ; he was a 
mocking-bird who could combine 
the notes of others with a song 
which should partake so much of 
all, as tobe unlike any one—but 
he had no note of his own. He 
never displays feeling ; how should 
he when his whole lite evinces that 
he had none ?—and never disco- 
vers athinking mind. But had he 
really possessed the supereminent 
genius, which they who mistake 
talents for genius, attributed to 
him, on such a subject as this 
which Mr. Flood proposed, he must 
have failed. Noswan could make 
its way along the river ot Oblivion, 
with such a dead weight upon her 
neck. 

There was not a man of letters 
in Ireland who did not notice Der- 


_<— Percy, Preston, Walker, 
Sterling, Tighe, all encouraged 


him. 


“‘ His introduction to Mr. Edward 
Tighe was as singular as it was ludi- 
crous. Mr. Tighe, being in the habit 
of frequenting an eminent bovukseller’s 
in College-green, was one day as he left 
the shop, accosted by a ragg -d boy, who | 
told him that he had just leit a letter of 
introduction at his house, and waited 
upon him by the desire of a gentleman 
who was his particular and intimate 
friend. Mr. Tighe, doubting perhaps 
the truth of his story, desired him in a 
very rough tone to go about his busi- 
ness, and walked on without giving the 
circumstance any further consideration. 
But as he ascended the steps to knock 
at his door, he perceived Dermody 
close behind him; who loudly asserted 
his innocence, and added that he had 
taken the liberty of following him home 
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for the purpose of convincing him that 
he had not told a falsehood. Mr. Tighe, 
being of rather an irritable temper, be- 
gan totreat him as an impostor; and 
was on the point of knocking him down 
with his cane, when fortunately the ser- 
vant appeared at the door, Dermody 
used no attempt to assuage the choler 
of his furious assailant, but made the 
best of his way from him by flight. 
The letter convinced Mr. Tighe ot his 
error; and, genercusly conceiving he 
was bound to atone for the injury he 
had done, he dispatched the servant 
with the utmost speed to bring Der- 
mody back. Tie laticr had by this 
time nearly reached the bottom of the 
street; when turning round, and per- 
ceiving the servant making huge strides 
towards him (for the purpose, as his 
fears informed him, of giving him the 
bastinado), he set off with increased ve- 
locity, nor was he convinced that his 
apprehensions were groundless ull he 
had been thus run down after a long 
chase. 

«© When he returned, Mr. Tighe apo- 
legized for the error he had committed, 
and assured him that he would make 
every ryparation for the alarm he had 
occasioned him. As the letter informed 
Mr. Tighe that the bearer was a poet, 
the first part of the interview produced 
only some frivolous questions and an- 
swers incident to such an introduction ; 
but at length in an unlucky moment 
Mr. Tighe, thinking that the boy was 
merely gifted with the knack of rhy- 
ming, asked him if he had gone through 
his Latin Accidence. This so enraged 
Dermedy that he snatched his hat from 
the table, and without much ceremony 
Jeft the house. During the early part 
of their conversation, Dermody had re- 
ceived a pamphlet written by Mr. Tighe, 
which was to be the subject of a copy 
of verses: it had luckily been put into 
his pockct before the last tatal question ; 
but from the fury and indignation that 
blazed in his countenance when he dart- 
ed from the reom, Mr. Tighe supposed 
that an everlasting separation had taken 
pl.ce. He was deceived: the follow- 
ing day Dermody made his appearance, 
with the pamphlet written by Mr. Tighe 
in one hand, and his own poem in the 
ether ; when, to the great astonishment 
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of that gentleman, instead of a panes 
gyric on his book, a keen and pointed 
satire was presented. He had the libe- 
rality to applaud the poem, and reward 
the author: he presented him with five 
guineas, a snuff-coloured suit of clothes, 
and acocked hat, the formidable eccen- 
tricity of which surpassed that of ‘ an- 
cient Pistol.? The hat and suit were 
by Mr. Tighe’s desire as a lesson of ecos 
nomy, to be worn without alteration; 
and Dernoay, to the no small amuse- 
ment of his friends, for some time fis 
gured away in these sober and antiqua- 
ied habiliments; the breeches being tied 
below the calf of the leg, the waistcoat . 
lapelled to his knees, the skirts of the 
coat dangling at his heels, and the hat 
with a significant and solemn slouch co- 
vering both his ears.” 

Nir. Tighe was a whimsical, but 
-efuland steady friend. His tem- 
ver, naturally irritable, was not im- 
proved by a complication of bodily 
infirmities ; he really admired Der- 
mody, and wished to serve him, 
but as he often had occasion to 
reprove him for his misconduct, 
he generally, before he could reach 
the end of his lecture, became sq 
irritated, that his utterance was al- 
most choaked, and oaths and broken 
sentences came rattling out in con- 
fusion. Dermody on these occa- 
sions, would depart in’ dudgeon, 
and appear no more till Mr, Tighe 
sent forhim. At length he disap- 
peared, and was not heard of for 
many months, when absolute want 
brought him from the disgraceful 
haunts in which he had been wal. 
lowing ;_ his first application was to 
Mr. ‘lighe, who sent him money, 
and the following Ictter. 


v 


‘* NorwirustT4NDING your ungrate- 
ful conduct to Mr. Owenson, Mr. Aus- 
tin, and that universally honoured and 
esteemed lady the countéss of Moira, | 
am endeavouring to form schemes for 
your living and advantage. You must, 
I conclude, become an author by pro- 
fession, or an actor, or both. In either 
of these characters one can assist you. 

“The stage is open to you, if you 
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have talents; and t!e press is equal- 
ly so. 

“ I have two grend and favourite ob- 
jects for this country: 1, the diminution 
of drams of all sorts, which destroy the 
people in every sense; 2. the rearing, 
and employing in industry, orphan chi- 
dren of both: sexes, in order to produce 
an uncontaminated race. If you can by 
your pen assist these great objects in 
‘prose or verse, you will do great credit 
to yourself, benefit the public, and 
create the means of living. Byrne or 
Moorc* shall purchase your works: and 
the first may be entiiled * The Devil’s 
Gift for 1793; consisting of Epigrams, 
Ballads, and comical Essays.’ 

«“ Epwarp TIGHE.” 

This was his last communication 
with this gentleman, whose friend- 
ship he seems to have renounced 
because he was incapable of bear- 
ing his just reproof. As he advan-~ 
ced in his career of debauchery, 
all shame seemed to be leaving him. 
He applied to the Countess of Moi- 
ra, who secretly instructed a book- 
seller to ‘print at her expence, any 
thing which he might offer; but 
refused him any immediate sup- 
plies, with great propricty: for 
what availed it, to administer re- 
licf to-day, to one whose profli- 
gacy, not his misfortunes, would 
make him equally in need of it to- 
morrow ? 

His next resource was to turn po- 
jitical writer; and he produced a 
pamphlet called ‘* The Rights of 
Justice,” in which, by taking the 
republican side, he entirely destroy- 
ed the last lingering sparks of af- 
fection and good-will towards him, 
which many of his frieuds still re- 
tained. Mr. Raymond is anxious 
to convince the reader that he be- 
came a revolutionist from distress, 
and not from principle: he had 
unfortunately no reason to fear that 
poor Dermody would ever be sus- 
pected of principle. Sinking from 
had to worse, he now lived by beg. 
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ging, wrote mean petitions, and cor- 
ried them himself to people of rank. 
Still his good fortune continued, 
Lord Kilwarden, upon whom he 
had written a panegyric, found him 
out in his garret, took him home 
to dinner in his rags, and sent him 
back at night dead drunk, with five 
guineas in his pocket. There was 
some excuse for this, as he had of 
late been scantily fed, and a little 
wine overpowered him. Lord Kily 
warden actually engaged apartments 
for him in the college, and promi- 
sed to furnish them, to defray the 
whole of his expences there, and 
to allow him thirty pounds a year, 
that he might appear with respec 

tability. No—he would not con- 
sent to this arrangement, but re- 
tired to his alehouses and his gar- 
rets, and trusted to charity for food. 


To trace the whole series of 
his follies, would be to transcribe 
Mr. Raymond’s very interesting 
book. At length he determined to 
go to London, but before he could 
put this design in execution, he was 
crimped, and safely lodged ina ten- 
der. Crimping was at this time 
yractised i: Ireland with unparal- 
Jeied atrocity. Dermody was a fit 
subject to be sent to serve the King 
asa vagabond, butkidnapping, whe- 
ther in Africa or Europe, is equally 
abominabie, and ought not to be 
winked at, much less encouraged. 
From this situation Mr. White re- 
leased him. He entered into the 
service not long after, and was then 
bought out by Mr. Emerson ; and 
in a few wecks enlisted as a private 
soldier in the 108th regiment. ‘Vhis 
last act he endeavoured to conceal, 
but Mr. Aixinson saw and recog- 
nized him on Usher's Island, near 
Lady Moira’s mansion. Aifterseck- 
ing toavoid him in vain, Dermody 
said, it was his own free and vo- 
Juntary act, and that he was resol- 


* Two respectable booksellers. 
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ved to try his fortune in other cli- 
mates as a soldier. 

The karl of Granard, who com- 
manded the regiment, was weil 
known to Mr. Atkinson. Lady 
Moira, though she bad justly given 
Dermody up, still kept an anxious 
eye upon him, wishing rather than 
hoping for any favourable change 
of conduct. <A consultation was 
held at her house, and it was agreed, 
that the most probable method of 
reclaiming him would be to let him 
remain some time in the ranks, and 
be by degrees a.tvaneed, if his con- 
duct deserved it. This was a wise 
plan. His conduct was now irre- 
proachable: he was successively 
made corporal and serjeant, and 
going tothe continent under Lord 
Moira, was by him appointed to a 
second-lieutenancy in the wazgon 
corps. While lying at Southamp- 
ton, he could not refrain from his 
favourite vice of drunkenness ; but 
on the continent he behaved well, 
and his friends began to hope and 
expect a thorous) reformation. He 
received several dangerous wounds, 
and on the reduction of this army, 
Was put upon half-pay. Full of 
hope, and having a newcharacter to 
begin with, he once more deter- 
mined to appear upon the public 
theatre, and went to London, where 
Lord Moira placed him in the house 
of Mr. Fankler, the bookseller in 
Bond-street. It had been happier 
for Dermody, if his noble friends 
had not so svon credited his refor- 
mation, (a thing always to be slow- 
ly believed, except it be accom. 
plished by the strong ini!uence of 
religious enthusiasm, ) and had pro- 
eured hin another m Jitary situation 
upon actual service; he could not 
then have yielded to his vices, and 
his talents might have become use- 
ful. 

In London he soon relaysed into 
his old babits, Lord Moira was com- 
polled to withdraw his bouuty, and 
he conmenced a second carcer of 
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shame. Those with whom he now 
associated, were of the lowest order 
of society, and instead of preser-. 
ving for the day of want the last 
liberal donation of his noble patron, 
he joined in their rainous depauch- 
eries and wasted it:—then half 
starved and half naked, took shel- 
ter at last ina garret with an Irish 
cobler, in Strutton-ground, West- 
minster. In this state of distress, 
he found out Mr. Raymond, who 
had for four years lost sight of him, 
and given him up as dead. This 
gentleman clothed him, and by his 
active friendship, and that of Mr. 
Allingham, Dermody might still 
have been saved if he would. Ne- 
ver did man’s good angel make so 
many cfiorts to rescue bim from 
perdition! They made him collect 
some of his poems, and write more, 
and on Mr. Allingham’s recommen- 
dation, Messrs. Vernor and Hood 
gave bim “a liberal sum” for them, 
which relieved him from immediate 
embarrassment, and enabled bia 
for some time to live at ease. 

At this time he had once more 
many friends, but nothing could 
make him forsake his friend the 
Irish cobler, and his poisonous ha- 
bits of vulgar profligacy. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will amuse our 
readers. 

« Among those to whom the friend- 
ship of Mr. Allingham had introduced 
Dermody, was Mr. Johnson, now an 
oficer in the regiment commanded by 
the Earl of Moira. This gentleman, 
who was himselfa votary of the muses, 
became very soon attached to Dermody ; 
and frequeutly meeting him at the cham- 
bers of Mr. Allingham, would rally him 
on the uncouth mode in which he dress- 
ed himself and appeared in public. 
One day business brought him at an 
early hour to the apartments of his 
friend, who had likewise gone out soon- 
er than usual; when, to his great asto- 
nishment, he found Dermody on the 
steps of the coor, almost in a state of 
nakedness, and offensively dirty. 

« Mr, Johnson, m an authoritative 
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tene; desired Dermody to follow him. 
He was obeyed : and the march finished 
on the banks of the New River, ata 
tavern near Sadler’s Well’s, where this 
gentleman lodged. As they approached 
the door, Mr. Johnson with great cau- 
tion commended a halt; but in a low 
voice, that nore might hear him and 
observe his conipanion. After survey- 
ing the fortifications, the order was gi- 
ver to ascend quickly, and take posses- 
sion of a back room which overlooked 
the river, up one pair of stairs. The 
commander follewed; and having shut 
the cdoor,. and fanned himself a little 
with his hat, as if safe from the danger 
of the field and sure of his prisoner, he 
told him with aloud voice to strip to 
the skin. To Dermody the shoyts of 
real war had not been so dreadful; he 
almost fancied that he was to be made 
a sacrifice to the god of battle. How- 
ever, he obeyed his superior; who, 
leaving Dermody to disrobe himself, 
went to order a scrubbing-brush, soap, 
towels, and a large tub of water. The 
appearance of this last article gave the 
poet a cold tremor: he was plunged in, 
and purified. Not less joy did Dermody 
feel when released from the terrors of 
his immersion, than did young Ammon, 


‘ When Glory, like the dazzling eagle, 
stood 

Perch’d on his beaver in the Granic 
flood.’ 


A clean and fashionably frilled shirt, 
with appropriate stockings, shoes, bree- 
ches, neckcloth, waistcoat and coat, were 
speedily brought from Mr. Johnson’s 
wardrobe ; and as they happened to fit 
him, he was, with the aid of the village 
barber, quickly metamorphosed from a 
ragged mendicant of Parnassus, into a 
fashionable modern gentleman. 

“« The old habiliments were now with 
much disdain thrown from the window, 
upon the bank of the river ; and a com- 
furtable supper having been by this time 
put upon the table, the two friends sat 
down to enjoy by a snug fire ‘the feast 
of ducklings, and the flow of soul’. The 
cloth had not long been removed, be- 
fore they perceived by the faint light of 
the moon, a number of persons wander- 
ing up and down the banks of the river, 


Soon afterwards torches were brought, 
and stuck at short distances from each 
other ; in order, as it appeared, that the 
object of their search might be more 
easily discovered: anda dragging-iron 
being plunged into the river, shewed 
that they were in pursuit of a dead body. 
The stillness of the evening, the twink- 
ling lights glancing on the smooth sur- 
face of the water, and the anxiety and 
grief pictured in every countenance, 
made the scene awful and interesting. 
Tale after tale was brought to the ta- 
vern, and each messenger varied in his 
report. One saw the unfortunate person 
wandering distractedly on the banks of 
the river, another saw him plunge into 
it ; one saw him floating on the surface 
of the water; another, by the light of 
the torches, perceived him at the bot- 
tom: now he was found, and now he 
was not: now appeared one who had’ 
seen the body taken from the river ; 
and now the discarded garments of Der- 
mody, the unconscious cause of this 
alarm and anxiety, were brought to the 
tavern. Ata late hour, the populace 
gradual'y dispersed ; some shedding 
tears, and others heaving only a sigh 
of sympathy, at the hapless fate of the 
wretched man who they supposed had 
by despair been driven to destroy him- 
self. The dread that the general pity 
might be changed into resentment, alone 
hindered the two friends, who had wit- 
nessed the whole scene through the win- 
dow, from declaring themselves the in- 
nocent authors of this unfounded alarm ; 
for they were not at all inclined to laugh 
at so serious a mistake, nor to sport 
with the feelings which were so interest- 
ingly conspicuous in every countenance.” 


Lord Moira though he had with- 
drawn his patronage from this mi- 
serable man, seldom slighted his 
applications for relief. He received 
from him occasionally very consi- 
derable sums, and also from Mr. 
Bragge Bathurst, Mr. Hiley Ad- 
dington, and the present Lord Sid- 


mouth. No man of letters in this 
country, ever received so much 


from the bounty of the rich and 
the great. He now also addressed 
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some flattering lines to Sir James 
Biand Burges, upon his * adm- 
rable’? poem of Richard the First, 
and from him he received in return 
that liberality which he seems to 
have obtained from every one to 
whom he was made known, and in 
every instance to have abused. 

Sir James encouraged him to 
print a second volume of poems, 
epened a subscription for their pub- 
lication, and also recommended him 
to the Literary Fund, who gave him 
ten pounds, which was ‘entrusted 
to the care of Mr. Baker, their col- 
lector, for the purpose of provi- 
ding decent clothing for him.” 
Within a week after he had ap- 
peared in his new clothes, Sir 
James Bland Burges hearing a vio- 
ent altercation in his hall, went 
out to learn the cause of it, and 
found Dermody there, struggling 
with two of his servants, who were 
endeavouring to prevent him from 
forcing his way into the house. 
He was in rags, was covered with 
mud (in which it appeared he had 
just been rolled), had a black eye, 
aud a broken head, from which 
the blood trickled down his breast, 
and was so drunk that he could 
scarcely speak. His account was 
that he had pawned his new clothes, 
after which he had been arrested, 
and carried to a spunging-house, 
where he had been drinking with 
the bailiffs, and writing a poem. 
This poem as soon as he had fi- 
nished it, he wished to take to Sir 
James, but they would not let him ; 
he had watched his opportunity, and 
slipt off: but they overtook him, 
and he was obliged to fight his 
way, in which be had succeeded, 
He then gaye Sir James the poem, 
which preved to be the Eatruva- 
ganza, one of his very best, and 
which, says Mr. Raymond, though 
it night add fresh honour to the 
first writer in our Janguage, was 
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thus produced in the midst of in- 
temperance and brutality, by a 
wretch in a state of intoxication, 
and lost to every feeling of de- 
cency and shame. This debt was 
paid by Sir James, who from this 
time was pestered continually with 
begging letters, one after another, 
for Dermody had long since lost 
all sense of shame, and was not 
to be deterred by denial, from re- 
eating his mean solicitations. In 
Tike manner, he wearied out the 
Literary Fund, continuing to beg, 
till they would no longer give. 
This wretched man meantime. 
was paying the heavy price of his 
profligacy. The wretches with 
whom he associated, considered 
him as a sort of wild beast, whom 
they had caught, and of whom they 
were to make the most they could ; 
they contrived to make him their 
vassal, and to render him obedient 
by the dread of punishment. The 
little food which he required was 
purchased and provided by them, 
a running account was kept against 
him, and of course he was always 
brought in debtor. | 
** They found this plan too profitable 
to adopt any other ; and by keeping him 
always in debt, they kept him always in 
dread. Whenever he received asum 
of money, he honestly brought it to bis 
landlord, who always (as he termed it) 
* carried it to the account;’ and when 
money was wanted and Dermody had 
none to give, the request was in gene- 
ral followed by an arrest, which fre- 
quently turned out a very profitable spe- 
culation. The fear of a prison made 
him jmportune his friend, who never 
suffered him to languish in confinement: 
and as those who had occasioned his em 
barrassinents were his messengers during 
such periods, they consequently obtained 
a knowledge of his patrons; and turned 
the kind benevolence intended to relieve 
him, into a source of emolument to them- 
selves. 
The netural consequence of thought- 
Jessness and dissipation is depepdance ; 
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pnd as Dermody had in his exigencies no 
other means of support than what these 
associaies were pleased to afford him 
he conceived himself bound when for 
tune smiled upon him, not only to diss 
charge his debts of this description, but 
to bestow some signal mark of favour for 
the kindness thus conferred upon him 
while pennyless. These returns varied, 
according as the obligations he laboured 
under were weighty or trivial: without 
any consideration of the motive which 
occasioned them. At one time he might 
be seen inhis garrct in company with 
his hosts the cobler and his wife, and 
some attic lodger of equal consequence, 
regaling on a goose which his industry 
had roasted by a string in his own apart- 
ment: while the pallet-bed, which stood 
ina corner, was strewed with various 
vegetables ; the fire-side decorated with 
numerous foaming pots of porter; and 
the cobler’s work-stool, boot-leg, lap- 
stone, &c. were commodiously placed 
as seats. On another occasion, in some 
neighbouring ale-house, entertaining the 
same personages with the various rarities 
which resorts of this descripion generally 
afford: where as the astonished guests, 
enveloped in clouds of smoke, sat listen- 
ing with rapture to the eloquence of 
Dermody, the host was to be discovered 
in the back ground applauding with one 
hand, while his other dextrously scored 
an additional item to the bill; which, if 
Dermody could not discharge it during the 
following day, was at once put into the 
hands of some pettifogging practitioner 
of the law, and the unfortunate debtor 
appeared in the evening through the 
bars of a spunging-house, like Bajazet in 
his iron cage. 

“‘ A singular circumstance of this kind 
occurred while Dermody lodged at a 
mean public-house in  Portpool-lane. 
The author had received a very melan- 
choly epistle from him, in which he de- 
plored his want of proper clothes to visit 
Mr. Addington in, as he had been re- 
quested to do on something material can- 
cerning the publication of his Ode to 
Peace, which in a few days after made 
its appearance. Business of some conse- 
quence prevented the author from attend- 
ing on him at the time mentioned ; and 
some days having passed before his leisure 
permitted him to supply the things ree 
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quired, he went one evening to apolo- 
gize for his apparent neglect, and to men- 
tion that the necessary artieles were 
ready. On entering the house his ears 
were assailed by violent plaudits and 
huzzas, which appeared to issue from the 
attic story. Having little curiosity to 
inquire into the cause of these extraordi- 
nary rejoicings, he only requested to see 
Dermody. The good woman of the 
house quickly dispatched a messenger to 
give the proper information: and the au-- 
thor was soon ushered into a room at the 
top of which sat Dermody in a new suit 
of clothes, surrounded by half a score of | 
of the landlord’s smoking-acquaintances 3 
the table strewed with tobacco, pipes, 
and a plentiful flow of wine and spirits ; 
and the sideboard loaded with bottles, the 
late contents of which had left the mem- 
bers of this elevated society in a slate of 
equal jollity and confusion. 

«« The entrance of the author damped 
the joy of the meeting; and Dermody, 
who well knew that the look which ac- 
companied his appearance in the room 
was a just rebuke for the impropriety 
of his conduct, began to frame an apology; 
which being little attended to, he flew 
into a rage, and repeated the following 
lines: 

“When wit’s wild flashes wreathe a 

smile, 
Dimpling on Bacchus’ blushy cheek; 

Or when, gaunt sorrow to beguile, 

Outrageous peals of humour break; 
“If then, all furrrow’d o’er with 
frown, 
With mad-cap jollity at odds, 
You strike each quaint chimera ddwn, 
A fiend amid the laughing Gods; ~ 

** Go to the tabernacle clan, 

Who drone devotion through the 
nose, 

And hide with pray’r the inward man: 

Iherd not with such imps as those. 

* If your pure palate is so nice, 

That ev’n in frolic’s festive hour 

You can’t endure a little vice, 

To sweeten life’s eternal sour ; 
‘{ Fore heav’n! you'll find no saint in 
me, 
From passion’s furnace glowing hof} 
And as for prim hypocrisy, 
Hypocrisy! I know her not.” 
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«Tt was however, soon discovered 
that the honourable Mr. Bragge, had 
presented him with the clothes, as well 
as the money which was thus impru- 
dently lavished upon vipers whose rapa- 
cious appetites, could thy have by that 
means derived equal gratification, would 
have preyed on his viials.” 


His last patron was Mr. Adding- 
ton, who not only relieved his wants, 
but endeavoured to correct his errors, 
condescended to advise him, and 
would have essentially served him 
had it been possible to serve Der- 
mody. He instructed Mr. Hatchard 
the bookseller to print and publish 
the volume of his poems which were 
now preparing for the press; and 
this he did when fully convinced of 
the incurable profligacy of this poor 
wretched man. The scene was soon 
to close,—no constitution could 
long hold out against such excesses; 
he became consumptive, “ his 
fatal illness rendered his days and 
nights heavy and burthensome,” and 
at was hoped that these distresses 
would be alleviated by the ** profits 
arising from the sale of the work :” 
but these were scarcely sufficient 
to alleviate in the smallest degree 
his accumulating distresses. Lord 
Moira, Sir James Bland Bur- 
ges, and Mr. Smith of Dublin being 
acquainted by Mr. Raymond with 
his situation, each sent him ten 
guineas. He withdrew, making a 
last effort, from the perpetual per- 
secution of his accursed associates, 
and took shelter in a miserable cot- 
tage near Sydenham, that he might 
die in peace. From hence he wrote 
to Mr, Raymond, who with Mr. Al- 
lingham went to him, They pro- 
cured him every immediate comfort 
which his situation required and ai- 
mitted, took a good lodging for 
him and engaged a careful nurse, 
Ieft money for his use, and de- 
parted, meaning to return the 
next morning, and remove him to 
hig new epartwents, but he ex- 
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pired that evening, July t5th, 
1802. 

Thus terminated the miserable 
and disgraceful life of Thomas 
Dermody. That he was not pos- 
sessed of real genius we must again 
yepeat,—nonce of his productions in- 
dicating any real feeling, or any 
strong powers of thought: but for 
readiness and prematurity of imita- 
tive talents he is probabiy unexam- 
pled. He could compose as rapidly 
as another could transcribe: the 
poems which he had written before 
he was fourteen would fill ten vo- 
lumes of a moderate size! Who 
would not have regretted if a man 
of such prodigious promise had pe- 
rished for want of patronage ? 

The complaint that genius goes 
unrewarded, in which men who 
suspect themselves of genius are 
so fond of indulging, is generally 
ill founded. Chatterton did not 
wait till he could be known ; and in 
almost every other instance, the 
men in question would have died 
upon dunghills sooner as the fit con- 
sequence of their worthlessness, if 
the talents which they possessed 
had not reprieved them. There are 
other persons who are fond of main- 
taining that poetical genius leads to 
extravagance and profligacy and is 
connected with it: on such men it 
would be idle to bestow an argu- 
ment; they seek to depreciate a 
gift which they do net possess, and 
caluniniate what they envy. In the 
case of Dermody this however may 
be remarked, that to his talents he 
was indebted not only for all the nu- 
merous friends whom they procured 
him, and for all the bounty which 
he received; but also for those Ju- 
cid intervals in a life of madness 
which kept his soul alive, and pre- 
vented him from sinking into utter 
brutality :—for a sense of what was 
right which preserved him from 
committing crimes against others as 
well as himself, and for hours of 
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silent anguish and frequent regret 
and repentance, which however un- 
availing in this world, it is to be 
hoped have not proved wholly so. 
After the account which we have 
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extracted we need not say that this 
isa very interesting book,—in every 
respect highly honourable to Mr. 
Raymond both as an author and as 
a man. 


Art. XVI. Some Account of the Life and Writings of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, by 


Henry Ricuarp Lorp Hottanp. 

OF late years it has become fa- 
shionable to study, cr toaffect to have 
studied, Spanish literature, a wider 
field than those gentlemen are aware 
who when they have read a few ro- 
mances fromthe Guerras deGranada, 
Mr. Hayley’s good natured notes, 
and a few anecdotes served up from 
the French anas, think themscives 
qualified to give a positive opinion 
upon the subject, and write criti- 
cism as authoritatively as if it were 
quite certain that all who read them 
were to be as ignorantas themselves. 
We have seen Lope de Vega cri- 
ticised in the most contemptuous 
and dogmatical manner, by a writer 
who did not know how to spell his 
name. But concerving Lope de 
Vega, it will now no longer be ex- 
cusable for Englishmen to be igno- 
rant. 

This extraordinary man was born 
at Madrid, on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1562; his father had been se- 
cretly addicted to poetry ; there are 
so many similar facts recorded, as 
to justify an opinion that the pro- 
pensity to poetry, or aptitude for 
it, is hereditary. Lope’s talents 
were carly manifested. The un- 
common quickness and brilliancy of 
his eyes in infancy, indicated a cor- 
responding vivacity of mind, and 
betore his hand was strong enough 
.to guide the pen, he recited verses 
of his own composition, which he 
bartered with his play-fellows for 
prints or toys. Thus, says Lord 
Holland, even in his childhood, he 
‘not only wrote poetry, but turned 
his poetry to account, an art in 
which he must be allowed after- 
wards to have excelled all poets, an- 
cient or modern. The Bishop of 


Svo. pp. 29+. Longman and Co. 
Fvila was bis first patron; his second, 
was the Duke of Alva, at whose in- 
stance he wrote his Arcadia. 

“* Pastoral works, however, in prose 
and verse, had already met with consi- 
derable success in Spain; of which the 
Diana by Montemayor was the first in 
point of merit, and I believe in time. 
The species of composition is in itself 
tedious, and the conduct of the Arcadia 
evidently absurd, A pastoral in five 
long books of prose run mad, in which 
the shepherds of Arcadia woo their Dul- 
cineas in the language of Amadis rather 
than of Theocritus, in which they occa- 
sionally talk theology, and discuss in 
verse the origin and nature of grammar, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, music, 
asirology, and poetry, and which they 
enliven by epitaphs on Castilian gene- 
rals, and along poem on the achieve- 
ments of the duke of Alva, and the birth 
of his son, is not well’adapted to the 
taste of common readers, or likely to 
escape the censure of critics. In most 
instances, however, the abstract of a 
work of this nature, for it must be con- 
sidered as a poem, forms a very unfair 
criterion of iis merit. The chief objects 
of poetry are to delineate strongly, the 
characters and passions of mankind, to 
paint the appearances of nature, and to 
describe their effects upon our sensa- 
tions. To accomplish these ends the 
versification must be smooth, the lan- 
guage pure and impressive, and the 
images just, natural, and appropriate ; 


our interest should be excited by the 


nature of the subject, and kept up by 
the spirit of the narration. The proba- 
bility of the story, the connexion of the 
tale, the regularity of the design, are in- 
deed beauties; but beauties which are 
ornamental rather than necessary, which 
have often been attained by persons 
who had no poetical turn whatever, and 
as oiten neglected by those whose ge- 
nius.and productions have placed them 
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in the first rank of the province of 
poetry. Novels and comedies derive 
indeed a great advantage from an atten- 
tion to these niceties. But in the higher 
branches of invention they are the less 
necessary, because the justness of the 
imitation of passions inherent in the ge-~ 
neral nature of man, depends less upon 
the probability of the situations, than 
that of manners and opinions resulting 
from the accidental and temporary forms 
of society. 

“‘ To judge therefore by another crite- 
rion of the parts of the Arcadia which I 
have read, and especially of the verses, 
there are in it many harmonious lines, 
some eloquence, great facility and oc- 
sasionally beauty of expression, and 
above all a prodigious variety of maxims, 
similes, and illustrations, ‘These merits 
however are disfigured by great deformi- 
ties. The language, though easy and 
fluent, is not the language of nature ; the 
versification is often eked out by unne- 
cessary exclamationsand unmeaning ex- 
pletives, and the eloquence is at one 
time distorted into extravagant hyper- 
bole, and at another degenerates iuto 
low and tedious common-place. The 
maxims, as in all Spanish authors of that 
time, are often trivial and often untrue. 
When they have produced an antithesis, 
they think they have struek out a truth. 
The illustrations are sometimes so forced 
and unnatural, that though they may dis- 
play erudition and excite surprise, they 
cannot elucidate the subyect, and are not 
likely to delight the imagination. They 
scem to be the result of labour, and not 
the creation of fancy,.and partake more 
of the nature of conundrums and enigmas 
than of similes and images. Forced con- 
ceits and play upon words are indeed 
common in this as in every work of 
Lope de Vega; for he was one of the 
authors who contributed to introduce 
that taste for false wit, which soon 
atierwards became so universally preva- 
lent throughout Europe. Marino*, the 


champion of that style in Italy, with 
the highest expressions of admiration for 
his model, acknowledges that he imbibed 
this taste from Lope, and owed his me- 
rit in poetry to the perusal of his 
works.” 
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Some of the poetry of this work 
is however far better than the prose, 
than which nothing can be more 
unreadably dull and wearying. The 
following is a favourable specimen. 

1. 
** In the green season of my flower- 
ing years, 

I liv’d, O Love! a captive in thy 

chains ; 
Sang of delusive hopes and idlefears, 

And wept thy follies in my wisest strains . 
Sad sport of time when under thy con- 

troul, 

So = was grown my wit, so blind my 
soul. 


Ss. 
“ But from the yoke which once my 
courage tam’d 
I, undeceiv’d, at length have slipp’d 
my head, 
And in that sun whose rays my soul 
enflam’d, 
What scraps I rescued at my ease I 
spread. 
So shall I altars to Jadifference+ raise, 
And chaunt without alarm returning 
freedom’s praise. 
3. 
*€ So on their chains the ransom’d 
captives dwell; 
So carols one who cured relates his 
wound ; 
So slaves of masters, troops of bat- 
tle tell, 
AsI my cheerful liberty resound. 
Freed, sea and burning fire, from thy 
controul, 
Prison, wound, war, andtyrant of my soul. 


“* Remain then, faithless friend, thy 
arts to try 

Onsuch as courtalternate joy and pain; 

For me, I dare her very eyes dety, 
I scorn the amorous snare, the pleas- 
ing chain, 
—— enthrall’d my cheated heart so 
ong, 
And decent my erring sou! unconcious 
of its wrong.” 

After he had been married a few 
years, Lope de Vega lost his wife, 
and to fly from paintul recollections, 
embarked with his brother in the 
famous armada. The conquest of 


* Essequie poetiche, vol. xxi. Lope de Veg. 


+ There is no word in our language for desengato, 
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England was fully expected from 
this powerful armament, and the 
Spanish poets at its outset, wrote 
odes and sonnets of prophetic tri- 
umph, which it would have been 
prudent not to have published be- 
fore the event, and to have destroy- 
ed after it. Gonzara upon the oc- 
casion addressed his country in an 
ode, of which one passage is remark- 
able, as having been so completely 
verified in favour of England, in- 
stead of Spain. He says to Spain,— 
By pious zeal and noble wrath possest, 
With restless woods hast thou 
Peopled the humid Neptune’s billowy 
breast: 
And all who in thy kingdoms would ad- 
vance 
’Gainst Britain the avenging lance, 
Collected in their numbers now, 
So multiplied a multitude hast sent, 
That for their barks the wat’ry element 
Scarcely hath scope, and scanty are the 
gales 
Of Heaven to fill their sails. 
— be sure that on thy vengeance 
a 
Ocean shall die his waves, now green 
and gray, 
All scarlet with the English pirates gore, 
And rich with ruins of the fray 
Waft their wreck’d navies o’er 
And conquered banners thy triumphal 
boast, 
And dash her slaughtered sons upon thy 
coast, 
Illustrating thy ports and trophied shore. 


In one of the little songs written 
in the character of a child, (of which 
the Spaniards have many) is a pas- 
sage alluding to the same expedi- 
tion, which amusingly shows how 
general the expectation of succcss 
must have been. A little girl is 
speaking te her playfellow, and she 
tells him— 

My brother Don John 

To England is gone, 

To kill the Drake 

And the Queen to take 
And the hereticks all to destroy ; 

And he will give me 

When he comes back, 

A Lutheran boy 
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With a chain round his neck 
And our Lady Grandmamma shail have ' 
To wait upon her a Lutheran slave. 
This is so much prettier in the 

original, that if Spanish were as 
commonly read as French, no at- 
tempt would have been made at ver- 
sifying it. 

Mi hermano Bartolo 

se vaa Ingalaterra, 

a matar al Draque. 

y 2 prender la Reyna, 

y a los Luteranos 

de la Bandamessa: 

tiene de traerme 

a mi de la guerra, 

un Luteranico 

con una cadena, 

y una Luterana 

a seiiora aguela. 


Lope de Vega bade the armada 
go forth and burn the world! he 
lost his brother in the expedition, 
and wrote nothing about it on his 
return. During the voyage, he 
composed the Hermosura de Ange- 
lica, one of his longest poems, which 
professes to take up the story of that 
princess where Ariosto had dropped 
it. The Spaniards have several con- 
tinuations of the Orlando Furioso. 
That by Luis Baraliona de Soto has 
beenhighly praised by Lope himself, 
whose praise however was soindiscri- 
minating as to be of noauthority ; and 
also by Cervantes: but Cervantes ex- 
tols some poems which are of little 
merit, and there is some reason to 
think that this is of the same cha 
racter, as it is so seldom met with, 
and little known. The Araucana, 
the only heroic poem in the language 
of real merit, has often been reprint- 
ed, nor can the Spaniards be accused 
of neglecting their early poets. It 
may therefore be suspected, that 
those which are neglected, deserve 
to be so. 

The Hermosura de Angelica is as 
ridiculous in fable as possible, but 
it contains many spirited passages, 
and is certainly of all Lope’s long 
poems, that which may be read with 


o . . . * 2 = 
_-Ingst pleasure, or perhaps more ac 
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curately speaking, with least fatigue. 
Lord Holland has given two speci- 
mens, well chosen, and so happily 
translated, that we very much re- 
ret there should be so little of what 
is so good. The first is a descrip- 
tion of Medoro, in which the cha- 
racter is well conceived. 
« And with her he, at whose success 
and joy 
The jealous world such ills had suf 
fer’d, came, 
Now king, whom late as slave did 
kings employ, 
The young Medoro, happy envied 
name! 
Scarce twenty years had seen the 
lovely boy, 
As ringlet locks and yellow down pro- 
claim ; 
Pair was his height; and grave to ga- 
zers seem’d 
Those eyes which where they turned 
with love and softness beain’d. 
* Tender was he, and of a gentler 
kind, 
A solter frame than baply knighthood 
needs; 
To pity apt, to music much inclin’d, 
In language haughty, somewhat meek 
in deeds ; 
Dainty in dress, and of accomplish’d 
mind, 
A wit that kindles, and a tongue that 
leads ; 
Gay, noble, kind, and generous to the 


sight, 
On toot a gallant youth, on horse an 


airy knight.” 

The other is the indignant remon- 
strance of Rostubalio when Medoro 
is chosen king for his beauty. 

** What rage your barbarous councils 

has possest, 

Senate beset with women round? he 

cries; 

That heedless, hasty thus, by love cae 

rest, ‘ 

Won by the wanton tricks their sex 

devise, 

To one in lisp, in dress, in air confest 

A woman more than man, you grant 

a prize 
Due to the nervous arm and daring face 
Of those whose mighty limbs proclaim-a 
manly race? 
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“The dying king or said ormeant to sayy 

For so I dare interpret his bequest, 

That you ere long should choose, thé 
realm to sway, 

Of graceful knights the fairest and the 

best. 

Then in the mighty business of the day 

Shall the wild noise of women half pos- 

sest 
Accord the prize to one whose girlish air 
Deserves, instead of crowns, the caps 
his patrons wear? 
© One whom I call not man, for that’s 
a name 

1 blush to squander on so soft a mien. 

What covered Nero, Commodus with 

shame? 

In their unmanly cheeks the answer’s 

seen.— 

The loom, the distaff, be Medoro’s 

fame, 

So let him spin, or deck his beauteous 

queen, 

For mirror-like his form reflects her 
charms,— 

But quit the cares of state, and shun the 
din of arms. 

* So may he trim her robe, her gems 

may place, 

Adjust the gold, and wreathe her flow- 

ing hair ; 

Secure with her o’er open meads may 

chase 

The harmless rabbit or the tim’rous 

hare; 

May turn his eyes enamour’d on her 

‘ face, &c. &c.” 

Lord Holland quotes from this 
work, a Latin stanza, as being per- 
haps the only eight Latin lines of 
titles and names which are to be 
found in modern metre, and ina 
poem written in a modern language. 
It is an inscription under a golden 
statue of Pirlip III. A proof, it 
may be observed, that though he 
might have begun the poem when 
on board the armada, this part was 
not written till the following reign. 
“ Phillippo Tertio, Cavsari invictissimo, 

Omnium maximo regum triumphatori, 
Orbis utriusque et maris felicissimo, 

Catholici secundi suceessori, 

Totius Hispanic principi dignissimo, 

Ecclesia Christi et fide detensori, 
Fama, precingens temporaalma lauro, 
Hoc, simulac:um dedicat ex auro.” 
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Lope de. Vega in whose epics 
every thing which is odd and extra- 
yagant may be found, has in like 
manoer inserted a Latin epitaph 
upon Rodrigo in his Jerusalen Con- 
quistada. tis worth transcribing. 


Hoc jacet in sarcophago Rex ille 
Penultimus Gothorum in Hispania. 
Infelix Rodericus, viator sile, 
+ Ne forte pereat toia Lusitania ; 
Provocatus Cupidinis missile 
Telo, tam magna affectus fuit insania, 
Quam tota Hiberia vinculis astricta 
Testatur meesta, lachrimatur victa. 


Execrabilem Comitem Julianum 
Abhorreant omnes, nomine et remoto 

Patrio, appellent Erostratum Hispanum, 

« Non tantum nostri, sed in orbe toto. 

Dum current ceeli sidera, vesanum 
Vociferent, testante Mauro et Gotho, 

Cesset Florindz nomen suave 

Cava viator est, a Cava cave. 


Latin rhymes may, however, be 
better written than these. Those 
into which Sir Francis Kynaston 
translated part of Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Cressida, strange as they at first 
appear, are exceedingly beautiful. 

In the same volume with the An- 
gelica, he published a collection of 
sonnets, and another narrative poem 
of some length upon Sir Francis 
Drake, who of course receives no 
more mercy at his hands, than he 
would have done, had he been made 
prisoner upon the coast of Peru. 
Lope had’ little reason to love Sir 
Francis Drake, and for Flizabeth 
he entertained a right catholick ab- 
horrence, it is amusing to read the 
invectives in which the Spanish 
poets vented their hatred against 
her. _Gongora in his Ode upon the 
Armada, says of Eng'and, 


How art thou doom’d to everlasting 
shame 
For her accursed sake, 
Who for the distaff dares to take 
The sword and sceptre in her bastard 
hand! 


Axn, Rev. Vou. V. 
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She-wolf libidinous, and fierce for blood. 
Thou strumpet offspring of the adul- 
trous bed, 
Soon may avenging heaven hurl down 


lts lightning-vengeance on thy im- 
pious head. 


Lope’s Dragontea is a dull poem. 
An historical subject of such recent 
date, will not bear the intermixture 
of invention; we know the truth so 
well, that all the fiction has the ef- 
fect of falshood. This, however, is 
onty the case, in this instance, with 
an Englishreader. Spaniards might 
believe Sir Francis Drake to be a ty- 
rant, aslave, and acoward, but the 
poet who could flatter the passions 
of his contempory countrymen, by 
calling him so, might have known 
that the reputation of his poem 
would be temporary as well as lo- 
cal. 

Another of his long poems is his 
St. Isidro, in honour not of the great 
St. Isidore who procured for his 
nephew Hermenegild, the honours 
of canonization, by instigating him 
to commit rebellion and attempt 
parricide, but of a labourer in the 
vicinity of Madrid, who was sainted 
by the ingenuity of others in invent- 
ing miracles for him, not by any 
knavery of his own in enacting them. 
The Isidro is a wearying eallestion 
of miraculous stories, with no other 
connection than the order in which 
they took place, and these are ren- 
dered still more wearying by the 
endless apostrophes and reflections 
of the author. The metre, however, 
is wonderously stimulant, and con- 
trasts provokingly with the dull 
matter which it conveys,--it is one of 
the vernacular metres. Lope says 
the verse shall be Castilian as well as 
the subject. A saint is no con- 
temptible hero for a catholic poet. 
The whole agency of heaven and 
hell will be believed both by him 
and his readers, and they will attri- 
bute an eternal interest, far more 
deeply important, than the fate of 
nations, to the issue of his combats 
with _ world, the flesh, and the 
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devil. But in the life of St. Isidro 
there is a want of some main action, 
such as the conversion of a king- 
dom, the establishment or even 
reform of an order, or the extirpa- 
tion of a heresy. St. Francesco 
would be a good hero; so would 
St. Ignatius Loyola ; above all St. 
Domingo, the immortal founder of 
the Inquisition, whose fame among 
the catholics is precisely in propor- 
tion to his atrocious and devilish 
cruelty. Yet though the saints 


have had many poets, they have 
no good one. 

Lepe de Vega’s fame was now 
very high, 


«* Heneeforward the licences prefixed 
to his books do not confine themselves to 
their immediate object, the simple per- 
mission to publish, but contain long and 
Jaboured encomiums upon the particular 
meritof the work, and the general cha- 
racter and style of the author. “This was 
probably the most fortunate pericd of 
his lifes -He had not, it is true, at- 
tained the summit of bis glory, but he 
was rising in literary reputation every 
day; and as hope is often more delight- 
jul than possession, and there is some- 
thing more animating to our excrtions 
while we are panting to acquire than 
when we are labouring to maintain su- 
periority, it was probably in this.part of 
his life that he derived most satistaction 
from his pursuits. About this time also 
we must fx the short date of kis domes- 
tic comforts, of which, while he alludes 
to the loss of them, he gives a short but 
feeling description in his Eclogue to 
Claudio: 

“Yo vi mi pobre mesa in testimonio, 
Cercada y rica de fragmentos mivs, 
Dulces y amargos rios 

Del mar del matrimonio, 

Y vi pagando su fatal tributo, 
De tan alegre bien tan triste luto. 

‘The expressions of the above are 
very difficult, if not impossibie, to tran- 
slate, as the metaphors are such as none 
but the Spanish language will admit. 
The following is rather a paraphrase 
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«« | saw a group my board surround, 
And sure to me, though poorly 
spread, 
?Twas rich with such fair objects 
crown’d, 
Dear bitter presents of my bed ! 
I saw them pay their tribute to the tomb, 
And scenes so cheerful change to mourn- 
ing and to gloom. 


“ Of the three persons who formed 
this family group, the son died at eight 
years and was soon followed by his 
mother; the daughter alone survived 
our poet. The spirit of Lope seems to 
have sunk under such repeated losses. 
At a more enterprising period of life, 
he had endeavoured to drown his grief 
in the noise and bustle of a military life ; 
he now resolved to sooth it in the exer- 
cise of devotion. Accordingly, having 
been secretary to the Inquisition, he 
shortly after became a priest, and in 
1609 a sort of honorary member* of the 
brotherhood of St. Francis. But devo- 
tion itself could not break in upon his 
habits of composition; and as he had 
about this time acquired sufficient re- 
putation to attract the envy of his fellow 
pocts, he spared no exertions to main- 
tain his post, and repel the criticisms of 
his enemies.” 

The faults rather than the success - 
of Lope drew upon him the censure, 
among others, of Gongora and Cer- 
vantes. Envy among authors seems 
hardly to have existed in those days. . 
They understood their own interests 
beiter, and dealt more wisely, as 
well as more liberally in mutual 
commendations. ‘These were for- 
midable censors. 

“The genius and acquirementst of 
Gongora are generally acknowledged by 
those most conversant in Spanish lite- 
rature, and his historical ballads or ro- 
mances have always been esteemed the 
most perfect specimens of that kind of 
composition. But his desire of novelty 
led him in his other poems to adopt a 
style of writing so vicious and affected 
that Lope with all his extravagancies is 
a model of purity in comparison with 
him, He was however the iounder of a. 


* Pellicer Life of Cervantes. 
+ Den Nicholas Antonio in Biblisthéca Novas 
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sect in literature*, The style called in 
Castilian cudtismo owes its origin to him. 
This affectation consists in using lan- 
guage so pedantic, metaphors so strain- 
ed, and construction so involved, that 
few readers have the knowledge requi- 
site to understand the words, and yet 
fewer the ingenuity to discover the allu- 
sion or patience to unravel the sen- 
tences. These authors do not avail 
themselves of the invention of letters for 
the purpose of conveying, but of con- 
cealing their ideas. ‘The art of writing 
reduces itself with them to the talent of 
puzzling and perplexing ; and they re- 
quire in their readers a degree of inge- 
nuity at least equal to theirown+. The 
obscurity of Persius is supposed to have 
ruffled the temper ofa saint, and an in- 
dignant father of the church is said to 
have condemned his satires to the flames, 
with this passionate but sensible observa- 
tion: Si non vis intelligi non debes legi. 
It might be reasonable to suppose, that 
the public would generally acquiesce in 
the truth of this maxim, and that the ap- 
plication of it would be one of the few 
points of taste in which their judgment 
might be trusted. But it is the fate of 
genius undirected by judgment to render 
its very defects the chief object of ap- 
plause and imitation : of this the exam- 
ple of Gongora furnishes a singular illus- 
tration. For near a century after his 
death, his works had such an influence 
on Castilian poetry, that litle or nothing 
was admired which could be easily un- 
derstood. Every word appeared a me- 
taphor, and every sentence a riddle. 
This revolution in the taste of his coun- 
trymen was not however sudden or im- 
mediate; for Gongora himself was dis- 
appointed at the reception given to what 
was termed the sew poetry, and the little 
success that attended his first effurts at 
innovation is supposed to have inflamed 
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his animosity against his more popular 
contemporaries: t¢. Lope did not escape 
his censures ; aad galled by his virulent 
lampoons, as well as alarmed at the pro- 
gress which his new style of writing was 
gradually making, he occasionally sa- 
tirised the style without naming the au 
thors. Even in his plays are to be found 
several strokes of ridicule on this subject. 
Thus, when Severo comes to recom- 
mend himself as a poet toa bridegroom in 
the Amistad y Obligacion, Lope the bride- 
groom asks him: 

Lop. Sois vulgar o culterano ? 

Sev. Culto soy. 

Lop. Quedaos en casa 
Y¥ escribireis mis secretos, 
Sev. Sus secretos ! por que causa? 
Lop. Porque nadie los entienda..... , 


Lop. A plain or polish’d bard ? 
Sev. My style’s polite. 
Lop. My secrets then remain with me to 
write. 
Sev. Your secrets? Why ? 
Lop. Because, politely penn’d, 
Their meaning sure no soul shall 
comprehend. 


“ And again in the Bizarrias de Be- 
lisa, the heroine of that piece, in describ- 
ing the bad qualities of her rival, repre- 
sents her as a pupil of the new school : 


** Aquella que escribe en culto, 
Por aquel Griego lenguage; 
Que no le supo Castilia, 
Ni se le enseiié su madre. 
She who writes in that fine polish’d style, 
That language so charmingly Greek, 
Which never was heard in Castile, © 
And her mother ne’er taught her to 
speak.” 
I once attempted to translate the 
first paragraph in Gongora’s Sole- 
dades, his most famous poem, in. 


the days of his fame. The diffi- 


* Luzan’s Poetica, c. 3.1. i. 
+ For a specimen of this style 1 have only to refer my readers to Luzan’s criticism 


on a sonnet of Gongora, ch. 15.1]. 2. of his Poetica. 


He will there find that the 


pen of the historian opens the gates of memory, and that memory stamps shadows on 


mounds of foam. 


By these expressions Gongora means to give a poetical description 


of the art of writing on paper. Luzan, whoseobiect was to explode this taste, which 
was prevalent even in his time, does not do ample justice to the merits of Gengora, 
and quotes only his defects without mc»tioning those poems which areexempt from 
them, or these beauties which rendered this extravagant style so palatable to the 


public. 


t Parnaso Espa~ol, vol. vi, 
Dd2 
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culty, not to say impossibility, of 
representing his grandiloquous & 
sesquipedalian diction made me 
abandon .the attempt as hopeless ; 
were the book however now at hand, 
1 wouldagain attempt it for the sake 
of giving the reader some idea of 
what notning but example can give 
him an idea of. Gongora is the 
frog of the fable, eternally strain- 
ing to puff out his meaning. It is 
always come riddle my riddle! Af- 
ter you have unravelled the maze 
of his meaning, you feel like one 
who has made his jaws ache with 
cracking an empty nut. I know 
of nothing like the Soledades, ex- 
cept it be the language of the 
Scalds, when they express every 
thing by a metaphor drawn from 
their own mythology. Lord Hol- 
land has well destribed the charac- 
ter of this remarkable man, and 
fairly allowed him his balance of 
praise, but his historical ballads do 
not appear to. me to deserve the com- 
mendation he gives them. Even in 
these there is too much of the cud- 
tisstmo, too _ much of -the e.r/ra-hest- 
superfine polish, wit instead of feel. 
ing, ‘and puns in the place of pas- 
sion. His comic and satirical pieces 
are certainly excellent. 

In the contest with Gongora, 
Lope demeaned himself with unu- 
sual moderation, calmly investi- 
gated the faults of his style, ex- 
posed it by a few good-humoured 
parodies, and was generous enough, 
in one of his poems, to celebrate his 
unquestionable merits, without any 
allusion to these defects. It is cu- 
riows, that in his latter days, he 
yielded in some degree to’the fa- 
shion, and wrote in the cultivated 
style himself. 

Lord Hollandseemsto doubt whe- 
ther the sonnet which attacks Lope, 
and is attributed to Cervantes, be 
his or not, as whenever Cervantes 
bas mentioned him in his printed 


* Montalvan, Parnaso Espaiol, &c. 
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works, it is not only with respect, 
but admiration. The slight mix- 
ture of censure which is conveyed 
with this praise, is of that discri- 
minating and friendly character, 
which would rather gratify an au- 
thor than offend. How different 
were the fates of these two men! 
** Cervantes was actually starving 
in the same street where Lope was 
living in splendour!’ Lope is 
now almost neglected in his own 
country, and Don Quixotte is the 
only book which is read with the 
same interest in every country in 
Europe! 

Lope dedicated another long 
poem, of which Mary Queen of 
Scots was the heroine, to Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. 


“Upon this occasion he received from 
that pontiff a letter written in his own 
hand, and the degree of doctor of the- 
ology. Such a flattering tribute of ad- 
miration sanctiened the reverence in 
which his name was held in Spain, and 
spread his fame through every catholic 
country. The cardinal Barberini fol- 
lowed him with veneration in the streets; 
the king would stop to gaze at such a 
prodigy ; the people crowded round him 
wherever he appeared: the learned and 
the studious* thronged to Madrid from 
every part or Spain to see this phenix 
of their country, this “‘ monster of lite- 
rature;” and even Italians, no extrava- 
gant admirers in general of poetry that 
is not their own, made pilgrimages from 
their country for the sole purpose of 
conversing with Lope. So associated 
was the idea of excellence with his name, 
that it grew in common conversation to 
signify any thing perfect in its kind; 
and a Lope diamund, a Lope day, ora 
Lope woman, became fashionable and 
familiar modes of expressing their good 
qualities. His poetry, was as advan- 
tageous to his fortune as to bis fame: 
the king enriched him with pensions and 
chaplaincies ; the pope honoured him 
with dignities and preferments; and 
every nobleman at court aspired to the 
character of his Mzecenas, by conferring 
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upon him frequent and valuab'e pre- 
sents, His annual income was not less 
than 1500 ducats, exclusive of the price 
of his plays, which Cervantes insinuates 
that he was never inclined to forego, and 
Montalvan estimates at $0,000. He re- 
ceived in presents from individuals as 
much as 10,500 more. His application 
of these sums partook of the spirit of 
the nation from which he drew them. 
Improvident and indiscriminate charity 
fan away with these gains, immense as 
they were, and rendered his life unpro- 
fitable to his friends, and uncomfortable 
to himself.” 


** He continued to publish plays and 
poems, and to receive every remunera- 
tion that adulation and generosity could 
bestow, till the year 1635, when religi- 
ous thoughts had rendered him so hypo- 
chondriac that he could hardly be con- 
sidered as in full possession of his un- 
derstanding. On the 22d of August, 
which was Friday, he feli himself more 
than usually oppressed in spirits and 
weak with age; but he was so much 
more anxious about the health of his 
soul than of his body, that he would not 
avail himseli of the privilege to which 
his infirmities entitled him, of eating 
meat; and even resumed the flagella- 
tion *, to which he had accustomed him- 
self, with more than usual severity. 
This discipline is supposed to have has- 
tened hisdeath. He tell ill on that night, 
and having passed the necessary cere- 
monies with excessive devotion,. he ex- 
pitred on Monday the 26th of August 
1635. ° 

“ The sensation produced by his 
death, was, if possible, more astonishing 
than the reverence in which he was held 
while living. The splendour of his fu- 
neral, which was conducted at the charge 
of the most munificent of his patrons, the 
duke of Sesa, the number and languaye 
of the sermons on that occasion, the 
competition of poets of all countries in 
celebrating his genius and lamenting his 
Oss, are unparalleled in the annals of 
poetry, and perhaps scarcely equalled 
in those of royalty itself. The ceremo- 
nies attending his interment continued 


for nine days. The priestst described 
him as a saint in his life, and repre- 
sented his superiority over the classics in 
poetry as great as that of the religion 
which he professed was over the hea- 
then. The writings which were selected 
from the multitude produced on the oc- 
casion fill more than two large vo'umes.” 


Yet Lope de Vega was not con- 
tented either with his fame or his 
profits? and actually complained of 
neglect, envy, and poverty! This 
Son of the Horseleech ouvht to be 
put into the Proverbs as the fifth 
thing that never could be satisfied. 
Great men have never complained. 
When Cervantes bursts into Jg- 
mentations, it isnot for himself but 
for his country, and Milton oniy 
says, that he is fallen upon evil 


days. 


*¢ As an author he is most known, as 
indeed he is most wonderful, for the 
prodigious number of his writingst. 
Twenty-one million three hundred theu- 
sand of his lines are said to be actually 
printed; and no less than eighteen hun- 
dred plays of his Composition to have 
been acted on the stage. He never- 
theless asserts in one of his last poems, 
that, 


“ No es minima parte, aunque es ex 
ceso, 

De lo que est& por imprimir, lo im- 
preso. 


“ The printed part though far too large, 
is less j 

Than that which yet unprinted waits the 
press. 


“It is true that the Castilian language 
is copious; that the verses are often 
extremely short, and that the laws of 
metre and of rhythe § are by no means 
severe, Yet were we to give credit to 
such accounts, allowing him to, begin 
his compositions at the age of thirteen, 
we must believe that upon an average 
he wrote more than nine hundred lines 
a day; a fertility of imagination, and a 
celerity of pen, which, when we consi- 


* Montalvan. . 
+ See Funeral Sermons.—Sancha’s edit. of Jo} e. 
t Parnaso ispaiol. 
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der the occupations of bis life as a sol- 
dier, a secretary, a master of a family, 
and a priest; his acquirements in Latin, 
Italian’ and Portuguese; and his repu- 
tation for erudition, become not only 
improbable, but, absolutely, and, one 
may almost say, physically impossible. 

“* As the credibility however of mira- 
cles must depend upon the weight of 
evidence, it will not be foreign to the 
purpose to examine the testimonies we 
possess of this extraordinary facility and 
exuberance of composition, There does 
not now exist the fourth part of the 
works which he and his admirers men- 
tion, yet enough remains to render him 
ose of the most voluminous authors 
that ever put pen to paper. Such was 
his facility, that he informs us in his 
Eclogue to Claudio, that more than a 
hundred times he composed a play and 
produced it on the stage in twenty-four 
hours. Montalvan declares that he lat- 
terly wrote in metre with as much 
rapidity as in prose, and in confir- 
mation of it he relates the following 
story *: 

‘*** His pen was unable to keep pace 
with his mind, as he invented even more 
than his hand was capable of transcrib- 
ing. He wrote a comedy in two days, 
which it would not be very easy for the 
most expeditious amanuensis to copy 
out inthe time. At Toledo he wrote 
filteen acts in fifteen days, which made 
five comedies. These be read ata pri- 
vate house, where Maestro Joseph de 
Valdebieso was present and was wil- 
ness of the whole; but because this is 
variously related, I will mention what I 
myself know from my own knowledge. 
Roque de Figueroa, the writer for the 
theatre at Madrid, was at such a Joss for 
comedies that the doors of the theatre 
de la Cruz was shut; but as it was in 
the Carnival, he was so anxious upon 
the subject that Lope and myself agreed 
to compose a joint comedy as fast as 
possible. It was the Tercera Orden de 
San Francisco, and is the very one in 
which Arias acted the part of the saint 
more naturally than was ever witnessed 
on the stage. The first act fell to Lope’s 
Jot, and the second to mine; we dis- 
paiched these in Gwo days, and the third 
was to be divided into eight leaves each. 


* Montalvan’s Eulogium, 
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As it was bad weather, I remained in 
his house that night, and knowing that 
I could not equal him in the execution, I 
had a fancy to beat him in the dispatch 
of the business; for this purpose I got 
up at two o’clock, and at eleven had 
completed my share of the work. I im- 
mediately went out to look for him, and 
found him very deeply occupied with ari 
orange-tree that had been frost-bitten in 
the night. Upon my asking him how he 
had gone on with his task, he answered, 
‘I set about it at five; but I finished the 
act an hour ago; took a bit of ham for 
breakfast; wrote an epistle of fifiy trip- 
lets; and have watered the whole of the 
garden: which has notalittle fatigued me.” 
Then taking out the papers, he read me 
the eight leaves and the triplets; a cir- 
cumstance that would have astonished 
me, had I not known the fertility of his 
genius, and the dominion he had over 
the rhymes of our language.” 

One of his admirers told an Ita- 
lian, he was so good a_ poet, 
that in order to oblige a friend, he 
wrote a whole comedy, with a Loa 
and £ntremesis, in one night. That, 
Sir, replied the Italian, proves him 
to be a good friend, but not a good 
poet. He has been called the Po- 
tosi of rhymes. The quantity which 
he produced is certainly wonderful, 
but it will appear less so, if it be 
considered what other writers have 
accomplished, Francesco Macedo 
& Vicente Marines must nearly 
have equalled him in this point. Of 
course they all wrote verse as ra- 
pidly as prose, which is not remark- 
able: they never stopt to reject 
what was bad, and alt the wonder 
lies in the mere manual labour, 
But if the works of Lope de Vega, 
tuking them upon the largest calcu- 
lation, were printed as prose, would 
they fill as many volumes as some 
of the fathers, and of the schcolmen 
have filled with con:position, re- 
quiring the intensest intellectual la- 
bour? Our good old Philemon Hol- 
land did not indeed use quite so 
many pens as Lope de Vega, but 
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he must have consumed as much 
ink. The truth is, that the indus- 
try of others only appears miracu- 
lous, when compared with our own 
indolence. The author who should 
rise at five, ‘and write till the fa- 
mily hour of breakfast, though he 
goes the rest of the day to his amuse- 
ments, would find himself at the 
end of twenty years as voluminous a 
writerasV oltaire. Nomiser ever won- 
dered at the accumulation of riches, 
and time is the only thing of which 
it becomes a wise man to be ava- 
ricious. ° 
Three of Lope’s epics have been 
noticed ; from the Corona Tragica, 
Lord Holland has given the speech 
of Mary, when her sentence is an- 
nounced, asthe only passage rising 
at all above mediocrity. We shail 
copy it, for it possesses great merit ; 
if he had always written thus, he 
never could have sunk into neg- 
lect. 
“Thanks for your news, illustrious lords » 
she cried; 
I greet the doom that thust my griefs 
decide: 
Sad though it be, though sense must shrink 
from pain, 
Yet the immortal soul the trial shall sus- 
tain. 
‘* But had the fatal sentence reach’d my 
ears 
In France, in Scotland, with my hus- 
band crown’d, 
Not age itself could have allayed my 


fears, 
And my poor heart had shudder’d at 
the sound. 
But now immur’d for twenty tedious 
years, 


Where nought my listening cares can 
catch around 
But fearful noise of danger and alarms, 
The frequent threat of death, and con- 
stant din of arms, 


** Ah! what have I in dying to be- 
moan? ,' 
What punishment in death can they 
' devise 
For her who living only lives to groan, 
And see continual death belore her 
eyes ? 
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* Comfort’s in death, where ’tis in life un- 
known; 
Who death expects feels more than he 
who dies:— 
Though too much valour may our fortune 


iry 
To live in fear of death is many times 
to die. 
“Where have I e’er repos’d in silent 
night, 
But death’s stern image stalk’d around 
my bed? 
What morning e’er arose on me with 
light, 
But on my kealth some sad disaster 
bred ? 


** Did Fortune ever aid my war or flight, 
Or grant a refuge for my hapless head? 
Stull at my life some fearful phantom 
aim’d, 
My draughts with poison drugg’d, my 
towers with treachery flamed. 
«© And now with fatal certainty I know 
Is come the hour that my sad bein’ 
ends, 
Where life must perish with a single 
blow ; 

Then mark her death whom stedfast 

faith attends: 
** My cheeks unchang’d, my inward calm 
shall show, 

While free from foes, serene, my ge- 

nerous friends, 
I meet my death—or rather I should say, 
Meet my eternal life, my everlasting 
day.” 

The Circe and the Andromeda, 
Lord Holland has not read. My- 
thological subjects are by no means 
inviting, the Spaniards have how- 
ever a poem upon Orpheus, by 
Jauregui, which contains much to 
requite a reader for perusing it. 
As Lope had rivalled Ariosto in his 
Angelica, so he thought to rival 
Tasso in his Jerusalem. This poem 
like the former consists of twenty 
cantos, it is equally irregular and | 
extravagant in story, and does not 
contain parts of such beauty, yet it 
is not one of those books over which 
the reader feels disposed to fall 
asleep. Among other odd things 
it contains a lone string of riddles. 
There is in the first canto, a pic- 
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ture, which walks out of the pan- 
nel, as in the Castle of Otranto. A 
Portuguese who wrote under the 
feigned name of Diogo Camacho, 
has alluded very neatly to this Je- 
rusalem and the Arcadia, and their 
great inferiority to the epic, and 
the pastoral of ‘Tasso. 

The greater part of this volume 
1s taken up with an examination of 
Lope de Vega as a dramatic writer, 
his productions decided the charac- 
ter of the Spanish stage, and to his 
genius theréfore,says the author, are 
in some measure to be ascribed, the 
peculiarities which distinguish the 
modern drama from the antient. 

«* Whatever may be their comparative 
merit, it is surely both absurd and pe- 
dantic to judge of the one by rules laid 
down for the other,—a practice which 
had begun in the time of Lope, and is 
not altogether abandoned to this day. 
There are many excellencies to which all 
dramatic authors of every age must as- 
pire, and their success in these form the 
just points of comparison; but to censure 
a modern author for'not following the 
plan of Sophocles, is as absurd as to ob- 
ject to a fresco that it is not painted in 
oil colours; or, as Tiraboschi, in his pa- 
rallel of Ariosto and Tasso, happily cb- 
serves, to blame Livy for not writing a 
poem instead of a history. The Greek 
tragedians are probably superior to all 
moderns, if we except Racine, in the 
correctness of their taste, and their equals 
at least in the sublimity of their poetry, 
and in the just and spirited delineation 
of those events and passions which they 
represent. These, however, are the me- 
rits of the execution rather than of the 
design; the talents of the disciple rather 
than the excellence of the school; and 
prove the skill of the workman, not the 

erfection of the system. Wiihout dwel- 
a“ on the expulsion of the chorus (a 
most unnatural and inconvenient ma- 
chine), the moderns, by admitting a 
complication of plot, have introduced a 

reater variety ofincidentsand characters, 

‘he province of invention is enlarged; 
new passions, or at least new forms of 
the same passion, are brought within the 
scope of dramatic poetry, Fresh sources 
oi interest are opened, and additional 
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powers of imagination called into aé- 
tivity. Can we then deny what extends 
its jurisdiction and enhances its interest 
to be an improvement, in an art whose 
professed object is to stir the passions by 
the imitation of human actions? In say- 
ing this I do not mean to justify the 
breach of decorum, the neglect of proba- 
bility, the anachronisms and other extra- 
vagancies of the founders of the modern 
theatre. Because the first disciples of 
the school were not models of perfection, 
it does not follow that the fundamental 
maxims were defective, The rudeness 
of their workmanship is no proof of the 
inferiority of the material; nor does the 
want of skill deprive them of the merit of 
having discovered the mine. The faults 
objected to them form no necessary part 
of the system they introduced. Their 
followers in every country have either 
completely corrected or gradually re- 
formed such abuses. Those who bow 
not implicitly to the authority ef Aristo- 
tle, yet avoid such violent outrages as 
are Common in our early plays, And 
these who pique themselves on the strict 
observance of his laws, betray in the 
conduet, the sentiments, the characters, 
and the dialogue of their pieces {especi- ' 
ally of their comedies), more resemblance 
to the modern than the antient theatre: - 
their code may be Grecian, but their 
manners in spite of themselves are Spa- 
nish, English, or French :—they may re- 
nounce their pedigree, and even change 
their dress, but they cannot divest their 
features of a certain family likeness to 
their poetical progenitors.” ; 


** Lope was contemporary with both 
Shakspere and Fictcher. In the choice 
of their subjects, and in the conduct of 
their fables, a resemblance may often 
be found, which is no doubt to be attri- 
buted to the taste and opinions of the 
times, rather than to any knowledge of 
each other’s writings. It is indeed in 
this point of view that the Spanish poet 
can be compared with the greatest ad- 
vantage to himself, to the great founder 
of our theatre. It is true that his ima- 
gery may occasionally remind the Eng- 
lish reader of Shakspere; but his senti- 
ments, especially in tragedy, are more 
like Dryden and his contemporaries than 
their predecessors. The feelings of Shak- 
spere’s characters are the result of pas- 
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sions common to all men; the extra- 
vagant sentiments of Lope’s, as of Dry- 
den’s heroes, are derived from an arti- 
ficial state of society, from notions sug- 
gested by chivairy and exaggerated by 
romance. In his delineation of charac- 
ter he is yet more unlike, and if is scarce 
necessary to add, greatly inferior; but 
in the choice and conduct of his subjects, 
if he equals him in extravagance and im- 
probability, he does not fali short of him 
in interest and variety. A rapid succes- 
sion of events, and sudden changes in 
the situation of the personages, are the 
charms by which he interests us so forci- 
bly in his plots. ‘These are the only ‘ea- 
tures of the Spanish stage which Corneille 
left unimproved; and to these some 
slight resemblance may be traced in the 
operas of Metastasio, whom the Spaniards 
represent as the admirer and imilator of 
their theatre. In his heroic plays there 
isa greater variety of plot than in his 
comedies; though it is not te be expected 
that in the many hundreds he composed, 
he should not often repeat the same si- 
tuation and events. On the whole, how- 
ever, the fertility of his genius, in the 
contrivance of interesting plots, is as sur- 
prising as in the composition of verse. 
Among the many I have read, I have not 
fallen on one which does not strongly fix 
the aitention; and though many of his 
plots ha ve been transferred to the French 
and English stage, and rendered more 
correct and more probable, they have 
seldom or never been improved in the 
great article of exciting curiosity and in- 
terest. This was the spell by which he 
enchanted the populace, to whose taste 
for wonders he is accused of having sacri- 
ficed so much solid reputation. True it 
isthat his extraordinary and embarrassing 
situations are often as unprepared by 
previous events as they are unforeseen 
by the audience; they come upon one 
by surprise, and when we know them, 
we are as much at a loss to account for 
such strange occurrences as before; they 
are produced, not for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting the peculiarities of character, or 
the workings of nature, but with a view 
of astonishing the audience with strange, 
unexpected, unnatural, and ofien incon- 
sistent conduct in some of the principal 
characters, Nor is this the only defect in 
his plots. The personages, like the au- 
thor, are full of intrigue and invention; 
and while they lay schemes and devise 
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plots, with as much ingenuity as Lope 
himself, they seem to be actuated by the 
same motives also; for it is difficult te 
discover any other than that of diverting 
and surprising the audience. Their ef- 
forts were generally attended with suc- 
cess. All contemporary authors bear 
testimony to the popularity of Lope’s 
pieces; and for many years he continued 
the favouite of the public. Stories are 
related of the audience taking so lively 
an interest in his plays, as totally to 
give way to the illusion, and io interrupt 
the representation. A spectator on one 
occasion is said to have interfered with 
great anxiety for the protection of an un- 
fortunate princess—* daudo voces,’ Suys 
my author, ‘ contra el cruel homicida que 
degollaba al parecer una dama inocente’ 
—crving out against the cruel murderer, 
who io all appearance was slaying an in- 
nocent lady.” 

As the best method of conveying 
some idea of Lope’s dramatic cha- 
racter, asketch is given of one of 
his most interesting plays, La Es. 
tretla de Sevilla. The story ‘is 
briefly thus. The king wishes to 
seduce Estrella, and obtains ad- 
mittance into the house by the 
treachery of a female slave, her - 
brother Bustos Tabera overhears 
him and draws upon him ; the king 
to save himself is compelled to de- 
clare his name, which Tabera af- 
fects to disbelive. He lets him es- 
cape, and puts the slave to death. 
The king sends for Sancho Ortiz, 
who is called the Cid of Andalusia, 
tells him there is a traitor in the 
city, who must be slain, makes 
him promise to slay him, and then 
gives him a paper containing his 
name. When Sancho Ortiz opens 
it he is greatly distressed, for he is 
on the point of marrying Estrella. 
Loyalty however is paramount to 
every thing, and he quarrels with 
Tabera, and kills him. The rest 
of the story is deficient in inte- 
rest, it relates to Estrella’s struggles 
between resentment and love, and 
the king’s vain endeavours to make 
the judges acquit Sancho Ortiz, 
without avowing that he set him on* 
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Such a story could excite no sym- 
athy in our country. Give an Eng- 
Tish audience as much magic, and as 
much miracle as you will, so long as 
the human agents act from palpable 
and conceivable motives, noincredu- 
lity will be felt. ‘They will tolerate 
madness, as madness, but the frantic 
or idiotic loyalty of Sancho Ortiz 
could not be borne. They would 
revolt at it, as they did at the 
passion of hatred in De Mont- 
ford, as something too monstrous, 
and too shocking to be believed. 
In Spain this was not felt ; assassins 
were employed by their princes, 
and the stage only related that of 
former times, which the historians 
dared not record of their own. 

Lord Holland has translated some 
scenes of this play into rhyme, as 
we think injudiciously. To this he 
was perhaps induced by the general 
resemblance of Lope to Dryden in 
the false heroism of his characters, 
and the false sublime of his style, 
and also by his, as we think, undue 
admiration of Racine. It is true 
that rhy me well represents the point 
and antithesis to which the Spanish 
dramatists are led in Jike manner by 
their metre; but it is fatal to the 
better parts. Nothing can be bet- 
ter than the blank verse of our old 
dramatists, not of Rowe, Young, 
and their miserable successors. 
Rhyme has been tried, and fairly 
tried, not failing from any defici- 
ency of skill or of genius in the ar- 
tist. We cannot be reconciled to 
it, not even when it is so ably 
written, as in the present instance. 
Much of what Lord Holland says 
of the original metre, applies to the 
common English couplet. 

** It has often appeared to me, that 
the frequent recurrence of antithesis on 
the Spanish stage was a natural conse- 
quence of the short verses, in which most 
of their old scenes are composed. As 
the public are extremely partial to that 
metre, which is nearly the same as that 
of the old ballads or romances, and as 
they think it peculiarly adapted to re- 
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citation, a stranger should speak with 
great diffidence in his own judgment, 
when it is at variance with the Spaniards 
on such a subject; but it is certain that 
such dialogues as contain most points, 
are those which are best received on their 
stage; and few couplets in that metre 
are quoted with approbation by their 
critics, but such as abound in antithesis, 
or such as are confessedly of a nature too 
lyrical for representation. The love of 
epigram may have rendered a metre pe- 
culiarly favourable to it, popular; but, 
from the history of their poetry, I am 
inclined to believe that the epigram ra- 
ther owes its popularity to the cultivation 
of a metre, which, when the language 
is somewhat refined, becomes insipid 
without it. Such short pauses are evi- 
dently more calculated for the expres- 
sion of wit than of passion. Hence it is 
not unusual for the eharacters of Lope, 
when placed in embarrassing situations, 
and wavering between the most violent 
and opposite affections, to express their 
wishes, describe their feelings, and jus- 
tify their conduct in a long string of rea- 
soning epigrams; of which the logic is 
not very convincing, and the wit evi- 
dently misplaced.’ 


There are however other passages . 
in Lope’s plays which are with strict 
propriety rendered as if they were 
detached poems, or songs inserted 
in the drama, the following stanzas 
are of this character. 

“ Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow ; 

Ah no! the love that kills indeed 
Dispatches at a blow. 


“« The spark which but by slow degrees 
Is nursed inte a flame, 
Is habit, friendship, what you please ; 
But Love is not its name. 
“¢ For love to be completely true, 
It death at sight should deal, 
Should be the first one ever knew, 
In short, be that I feel, 


** To write, to sigh, and to converse, 
For years to play the fool; 

?Tisto put passion out to nurse, 
And send one’s heart to school. 

** Love, all at once, should from theearth 
Start up fullgrown and tall; 

If not an Adam at his birth, 
He ts no love at all.” 
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More than five hundred of Lope 
de Vega’s plays are still extant. 
Many of them are exceedingly 
scarce, but all merit preservation. 
The editor of his other works, if 
that publication had succeeded, 
would have collected them. An 
Institution is wanting in every coun- 
try for publishing such books, as 
being of real importance, will rot 
answer as a trade speculation. The 
booksellers will and must consider 
their own interests as the main ob- 
ject, but the interests of literature 
ought not to be entirely in their 
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hands. It would not be difficult to 
engraft a plan of this kind upon the 
London Institution. 

Some passages in this volume 
lead us to hope, that it will not be 
Lord Holland’s only work upon Spa- 
nish literature. The merits of this 
it would be superfluous to point 
out, the reader will have felt them 
in the extracts which we have given, 
and he will find every where in the 
work itself, the same easy and un- 
affected style, the same sound judg- 
ment, and the same “natural and 
beautiful verse. 


Arr. XVII. The Life and literary Works of Michel Angelo Buonarroti, By 


R. Duppa. 


Mupnoetas Tig pwrrov n jabenTETOb, is 
the motto which Mr. Duppa has af- 
fixed to his book, and never can it 
be applied with more fitness to any 
one than to Michel Angelo, a man 
in the best and strictest sense of the 
word, truly great. An admirable 
head of this great man is given by 
Bartolozzi ; the last work, we be- 
lieve, of that excellent artist, before 
he quitted this country, in which, 
and for which he had done so much, 
(having been the mainagent in turn- 
ing the balance of trade, in the ar- 
ticle of engravings, in its favour,) 
to accept a pension in his old age 
from Portugal, a country on whose 
gratitude and liberality he had no 
claims, and where his talents would 
be useless. 

Mr. Duppa, in his former magni- 
ficent work, had given the bust of 
Michel Angelo, and we noticed at 
the time its Homeric character, 
This is aside face; there is much 
propriety in giving both; the side 
and front face are often so diiferent, 
as to express almost a different cha- 
racter each from the other;—nor 
can the true effect of a countenance 
be understood*, unless it be seen 
jn both directions. The name of 


Michel Angelo having been written 
differently by different authors, the 
reasons for preferring that mode 
which is here adopted, are given in 
the Preface. Angelo is made Ag~ 
nolo by the Tuscans, Angiolo by 
the Bolognese, and Anziolo by the 
Venetians. The Roman form An- 
gelo is here adopted, as authorized 
by the Academy de!la Crusca, The 
Roman pronunciation is universally 
allowed to be the best; and it may 
be added, that this orthography ap- 
proaches the nearest to the Latin 
source of the word. Buonarroti he 
himself wrote four different ways. 
As he, therefore, did not know how 
to spell his own name, we may be 
permitted to choose which of his 
varieties we like best, and may be 
excused if we happen to chuse a- 
miss. 

Michel Angelo was descended 
from the famous Countess Matilda 
and had imperial blood in his veins - 
it could not, therefore, have been 
from that side that he derived his 
love of liberty, his genius and his 
virtue. His father was Podesta, or 
Governor, of Chiusi, in old times 
the capinal of Porsenna, and of Ca- 
prere, where Michel was born, on 


* This is remarkably the case with Dante, whose profile is almost as supernatural as 
his poem. It is to be wished that Mr. Cary would give it in one of the remaining 
pats of his most faithful and praiseworthy translation, 
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the 6th of March, 1474, under a 
benign aspect, when Mercury and 
Venus, according to Condivi, were 
in conjunction with Jupiter for the 
second time, plainly shewing that 
the child would be a very extraor- 
dinary genius, whose success would 
be universal, but particularly in the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and ar. 
chitecture. But as his nurse was 
both daughter and wife of a stone- 
mason, the chisel was his plaything, 
and his nursing had more to do than 
his nativity in making him a sculp- 
tor. His father wished to educate 
him for some learned profession, 
thinking that if hé became an artist, 
according to his own early discover- 
ed propensity, it would degrade the 
lignity of his family; this propen- 
sity, however, he was resolute in 
pursuing, and the father, at length 
wisely yielding to it, articled him, 
when he was fourteen, to Domenico 
Ghirlandaio and his brother David, 
for three years; they were to teach 
him the art and practice of paint- 
ing, and to aliow him six florins for 
the first, eight for the second, and 
ten for the third year. Domenico 
bad a numerous school, and was 
the most eminent painter in Flo- 
rence. 


** Granacci was his constant friend 
andcompanion:theystudied together,and 
probably helped each other to their pur- 
suits. ‘The first attempt Michel Angelo 
made in oil painting was with bis assis- 
tance: he lent him colours and pencils, 
and a print* representing the story of St. 
Antony beaten by devils, which he co- 

ied on a pannel with such success that 
at was much admired. In this little pic- 
ture, besides the figure of the saint, there 
were many strange forms and monsters, 
which he was so intent on representing 
in the best manner he was capable, that 

* Vasari says, this print was engraved 
some doubt who this German artist was: 
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he coloured no part without referring to 
seme natural object. He went to the 
fish-market to observe the form and co- 
lour of fins, and the eyes of fish; aad 
whatever in nature constituted a part of 
his composition - he studied from its 
source, About this time he made a fac- 
simile of a picture, which his biogra~ 
phers have recorded to shew his skill in 
imitation. A head had been given him 
to copy, and he imitated it so well, that, 
to try his success, he returned his own 
copy instead of the original picture to the 
person from whom it was borrowed, and 
the deceit was not immediately per- 
ceived: but having told one of his as- 
sociates, who began to laugh, it was dis- 
covered. To add to the deception, he 
smoaked his copy,so as to make it appear 
of the same age as the original. 

“ Whatever might be the benefit of 
the instruction he derived from others, 
he rapidly surpassed his contemporary 
students, and adopted a stile of drawing 
and design more bold and daring than 
Ghirlandaio had been accustomed to see 
practised in his school: and, from an 
anecdote Vasari tells, it would seem Mi- 
chel Angelo soon felt himself even su- 
perior to his master. One of the pupils 
copying a female portrait from a drawing 
by Ghirlandaio, he took a pen and made 
a strong outline round it on the same 
paper, to shew him its defects; and the 
superior stile of the contour was as much 
admired gs the act was considered confi- 
dent aid presumptuous+. His great faci- 
lity in copying with accuracy whatever 
objects were before him, was exemplified 
in an instance that forced a compliment 
even from Ghirlandaio himself. His 
master being employed in S, Maria No- 
vella, in Florence; Michel Angelo tak- 
ing advantage of his absence, drew the 
scaffolding, the desks, the painting uten- 
sils and apparatus, and some of the young 
men who were at work, with so much 
correctness and ability, says Vasari, that 
Ghirlandaio when he returned was quite 
astonished, and said it was rather the 


by Martino Tedesco, but there remains 
Mariette is of opinion that his name was 


Martin Schoén, whose prints are known by this monogram M f S, 


+ This:drawing Vasari had in his possession, and being in Rome in the year 1550, 
he shewed itto Michel Angelo, who recollected it with pleasure, and modestly 
remarked, ‘1 knew more of this part of my art, when I was a young man than I 


‘ donow in my old age.’ Vasari pita di Michel Angelo, 


» 
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performance of an experienced artist 
than of a scholar.” 


But Ghirlandaio was envious of 
his pupil’s talents, and when any of 
his works were praised, would insi- 
nuate that he himself had touched 
it. At this time Lorenzo de Medici 
had opened a garden at Florence, 
well supplied with antique statues, 
&c. as a school for sculpture. He 
desired Ghirlandaio to let any of 
his scholars: study there who were 
desirous of drawing from the an- 
tique. Michel Angelo and his friend 
Granacci availed themselves of this 
indulgence, and the Medici Garden 
became their favourite school. Emu- 
Jation induced him to begin model- 
Jing in clay, and Lorenzo, who ob- 
gg his progress, encouraged 

im. 


*“* He was, not long‘after, desirous to 
try his skill in marble, and being particu- 
larly interested with a mutilated old head, 
or rather a mask representing a laughing 
Faun, he chose it for his original. At 
that time there were many persons em- 
ployed in the garden making ornaments 
for a library which Lorenzo was deco- 
rating: from one of these workmen he 
begged a piece of marble sufficiently 
large for his purpose, and was also ac- 
commodated with chisels and whatever 
else was necessary to execute his under- 
taking. Although this was his first essa 
in sculpture, he in a few days brought his 
task to a conclusion; with his own in- 
vention supplied what was imperfect in 
the original, and made some other addi- 
tions, Lorenzo visiting his garden as 
usual, found Michel Angelo polishing 
his mask, and thought it an extraordinary 
work for so young an artist; never- 
theless he jestingly remarked, ‘ You 
have restored to the old Faun all his 
teeth, but don’t you know that a man of 
such an age has generally some want- 
ing?’ Upon this observation Michel An- 
gelo was impatient for Lorenzo’s ab- 
sence, that he might be alone to avail 
himselfof his criticism; and immediately, 
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on his retiring, broke a tooth from the 
upper jaw, and drilled a hole in the gum 
to represent its having falien out. 

** When Lorenzo made his next visit, 
he immediately saw the alteration, and 
was delighted with the aptness and sim- 
plicity of his scholar; he laughed ex- 
ceedingly, and related the incident to his 
friends as an instance of docility and 
quickness of paris,*” 


This circumstance made Lorenzo 
resolve to take him under his own 
immediate patronage, and accord- 
ingly he sent for the father. The 
father was greatly averse to this 
new degradation, as he supposed it ; 
to be a painter was bad ior a Buo- 
narroti, to be a stone-mason still 
worse ; and he lamented that Gra- 
nacci had led his son astray, for it 
was from him that Michel Aneelo 
had first learnt his love for the arts. 
When, however, upon waiting on 
Lorenzo, he found that Michel was 
to live in the palace, and sit atthe 
table of Lorenzo, he became soon 
sensible of the importance of the 
art which he had despised. Ac- 
cordingly the young artist left Ghir- 
landaio, to reside with Lorenzo, 
and for his sake, an office in the 
custom-house was given to his fa- 
ther, till something better should 
present itself. 

Here he enjoyed every advan- 
tage that the best models, the best 
patronage, and the best society 
could afford. Unfortunately after 
two years, Lorenzo died. His son 
and successor Piero, considered the 
arts, says Mr. Duppa, without any 
reference to genius or to intellect, 
and encouraged them only to ad- 
minister to his idle pleasures. Un- 
der the patronage of this man, Mi- 
chel Angelo was called upon to 
make a statue of snow! Piero con- 
sidered him with ‘‘as much esteemas 
he had feeling to bestow,” and the 
measure of thts may be pretty welles- 


* This mask was preserved in the Florence gallery when I visited that city in the 
year 1798. It has been engraved in Gori’s edition of Condivi, but with little suc- 


cess. 
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timated from the boast he made that 
he had two extraordinary men in his 
house, Michel Angelo, and a run- 
ning footman who could keep up 
with a horseman when going full 
speed. 


“In the house of Piero was a man of 
Cardiere, an improvisatoré of great 
ability, who, in the time of Lorenzo, 
sung improviso to the lyre in the even- 
ings while he was at supper. Being 
a friend of Michel Angelo, he told him 
of a vision that disturbed his mind: Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, he said, had appeared 
to him in a dream, with his body wrap- 
ped ina black tattered robe, and com- 
manded him to tell his son, that shortly he 
would be driven from his house never 
again to return, Michel Angelo ex- 
horted Cardiere to obey; but from his 
knowledge of Piero’s disposition he was 
afraid, and kept it to himsclf. Another 
morning Michel Angelo being in the 
cortiie of the palace observed Cardiere 
terrified and sorrowful: lie then told him 
Lorenzo had again appeared to him that 
night in the same habit as before, and 
suddenly awoke him by a slap in the 
face, demanding the reason why he had 
not told Piero what he had before seen. 
Michel Angelo then reproved him for 
not having made the communication, 
and said so much that he took courage, 
and, with that view, set out on foot for 
Careggi, a villa belonging to the Medici 
family, about three miles from Florence 3 
but before he was quite half way he met 
Piero returning. He stopped him, and 
relaed what he had seen and heard. 
Pieio laughed, and telling his attendants 
Cardiere’s story, they made a thousand 
jokes at his expence; and his chancellor, 
who was afterward Cardinal di Bibbie- 
na, said to him, You are out of your mind. 
Whom do you think Lorenzo wills best, his 
son or you? If his son, would he not ra- 
ther have appeared to him than to any other 
person, if it had been necessary to appear 
at all? Cardiere, having thus discharged 
what he considered his duty, returned 
home, and so feelingly deplored the con- 
sequences, that Michel Angelo became 
persuaded the prediction would take 
place, and in a few days, with two com- 
panions, left Fiorence and went to Bo- 
Jogna.” 


If there had been no other sign 
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of coming calamity than Cardiere’s 
dream, it is not very likely that Mi- 
chel Angelo would have retired 
from Florence in consequence of it. 
But the sigus of the times justified 
his retreat. He remained some- 
thing more than a year at Bologna, 
during which time the Medici were 
expelled, and then when the affairs 
of Florence were tranquillized, re- 
turned to his father’s house. At 
this time that passionate admira- 
tion of the remains of antiquity, 
was beginning to shew itself, which 
admires things because they are 
antique, and refuses all approba- 
tion to productions of equal or 
greater merit, if they are produced 
by a contemporary. Michel An- 
gelo had produced the statue of 
a sleeping Cupid; it was sent toa 
proper person in Rome, who buried 
it in his vineyard, then dug it up, 
and reported the discovery. This 
man however carried the trick too 
far: he sold it to Cardinal St. Gi- 
orgio, for two hundred ducats, like 
a rogue, and remitted thirty to the 
sculptor as the price of his statue. 
The truth was soon discovered, and 
the money recovered from the sel- 
lers but Michel Angelo’s merit was 
acknowledged, and be was invited 
to Rome, asthe proper theatre for 
talents such as his. At Rome he 
met with some encouragement ; it 
happened however that Soderini 
was now chosen Gonfaloniere of 
Florence, and he returned to his 
Native city under the patronage of 
this good man, who loved the arts 
as well as Lorenzo had done, but 
with better motives, for he loved 
liberty also. For him he executed 
his colossal statue of David, and 
mace that famous cartoon, which 
the Medici, when they finally sub- 
verted the liberties of their coun- 
try, suffered to be mutilated and 
destroyed. 

From Florence he was invited 
back to Rome by Julius IL. on his 
succession to the Papal seat, That 
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Pope who patronized the arts better 
than his successor because he un- 
derstood them better, gave Michel 
Angelo an unlimited commission 
to make him a mausoleum. 


«« Having received full powers, Michel 
Angelo commenced a design worthy of 
himself and his patron. The plan was 
a parallellogram, and the superstructure 
to consist of forty statues, many of 
which were to be colossal, interspersed 
with ornamental figures and bronze bas- 
so-relievos, besides the necessary archi- 
tecture with appropriate decorations, to 
unite the composition in one stupen- 
dous whole. 

** When this magnificent design was 
completed, it met with the Pope’s entire 
approbation, and Michel Angelo was de- 
sired to go into St. Peter’s to see where it 
could be conveniently placed. At the 
west end of the church Nicolas V. had 
half a century before begun anew tribune, 
but the plan had not been continued 
by his successors; this situation Michel 
Angelo thought the most appropriate, 
and recommended it tothe consideration 
of his.Holiness. He inquired what ex- 
pence would be necessary to complete 
it; to which Michel Angelo answered, 
‘ A hundred thousand crowns.’ ‘ It may 
be twice that sum,’ replied the Pope; 
and immediately gave orders to Giuliano 
da Sangallo to consider of the best means 
to execute the work. 

** Sangallo, impressed with the im- 
portance and grandeur:of Michel An- 
gelo’s design, suggested to the Pope that 
such a monument ought to have a chapel 
built on purpose for it, where situation 
and light-and-shadow might be so at- 
tended to, as to display every part to 
advantage; at the same time remarking, 
that St. Peter’s was an cld church, not 
at all adapted for so superb a mausoleum, 
and any alteration would only serve to 
destroy the character of the building. 
The Pope listened to these observations, 
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and to avail himself of them to their ful- 
lest extent, ordered several architects to 
make drawings for that purpose; but in 
considering and reconsidering the sub- 
ject, he passed from one improvement to 
another, till he at length determined to 
rebuild St. Peter’s itseli®; and this is 
the origin of that edifice which took a 
hundred and fifty years to complete, and 
is now the grandest display of archi- 
tectural splendour that ornaments the 
Christian world,” 


MICHEL ANGELO, 


The prosecution of this work 
was suspended by Michel Angelo’s 
resentment at being refused adimit- 
tance to the Pope with marked and 
meant insolence. Men of genius 
are sure to be the objects of envy, 
hatred, and malice in all ages, and 
this great man had his full share 
of their persecution. He was of 
an irritable nature, and immedi- 
ately took post for Florence. Five 
couriers were immediately dis- 
patched to bring him back: they 
did not overtake him till he was 
out of the Papal states, and their 
authority of course useless. They 
requested him to write to the Pope, 
and exempt them from blame. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote to this effect ; 
that being expelled the anticham- 
bers of his Holiness, conscious of 
not meriting the disgrace, he had 
taken the only course left him to 
pursue, consistent with the preser- 
vation of that character which had 
rendered him worthy of his confi- 
dence. Neither would he return, 
for if he had been worthless to- 
day, he could be but of little value 
to-morrow, unless by the caprice of 
fortune, which would neither be 
creditable to his Holiness nor him- 
self. 


* To those who are curious in tracing the remote causes of great events to their 
source, Michel Angelo perhaps may be found, though very unexpectedly, to have 


thus laid the first stone of the reformation. 


His monument demanded a building of 


corresponding magnificence; to prosecute the undertaking money was wanting, 


and indulgences were sold to supply the deficiency of the treasury. 


A monk of 


Saxony opposed the authority of the church, and this singular fatality attended the 
event; that whilst the most splendid edifice which the world had ever seen was 
building for the Catholic faith, the religion to which it was consecrated was 


shaken to its foundatiun. 
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Upon this Julius wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the government of 
Florence. 

“* Health and apostolic benediction to 
our dearly beloved. Michel Angelo, 
who has left us capriciously, and with- 
out any reason we have been able to 
learn, 1s now m Florence, and remains 
there in fear of our displeasure, but 
against whom we have nothing to al- 
ledge, as we know the humour of men 
ofhis stamp. However, that he may 
Jay aside all suspicion,ewe invite him 
with the same affection that you bear to- 
ward us; and, if he will return, promise, 
on our part, he shall be neither touched 
nor offended, and be reinstated in the 
same apostolic grace he enjoyed before 
he left us. Rome the 8th of July, 1506, 
III. year of our pontificate*.” 

From the teihper of this letter, 
Soderini concluded that the affair 
would soon be forgotten, and Mi- 
chel Angeio chose to remain at 
Florence. <A second followed, in a 
more decisive tone, and the Gon- 
falonieri then said to him, ‘ you 
have done by the Pope what the 
king of France would not have pre- 
sumed to do, he must be no longer 
trifled with ; we cannot make war 
against his Holiness to risk the 
safety of the state, therefore his 
will must be obeyed.” Some Fran- 
cescans before this had proposed 
to Michel Angelo to go to Turkey, 
and enter into the Sultan’s service 
to build a bridge between Constan- 
tinople and Pera. This offer he 
would now .have accepted, but for 
the friendly and earnest dissuasions 
of Soderini. If a Turkish Sultan 
could have been trusted, it is per- 
haps to be regretted that the op- 
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portunity was lost of attempting a 
greater work of architecture, than 
ever yet has been atchieved. He 
was however persuaded to return to 
the Pope, then at Bologna; where 
Cardinal Soderini, the Gonfalo- 
niere’s brother, undertook to intro- 
duce him. The Cardinal was ill at 
the time, and obliged to deputize 
Monsignore, who performed his of- 
fice aukwardly: The interview was 
honourable to both parties. 


** As Michel Angelo entered the pre- 
sence-chamber the Pope gave him an as- 
kancelook of disp!easure, and after a short 
pause saluted hin, “ Inthe stead of your 
coming to us, you seem to have expected 
that we should wait upon you.” Michel 
Angelo replied with submission, that his 
error arose from too hastily feeling a 
disgrace that he was unconscious of me- 
riiing, and hoped his Holiness would 
pardon what was past. The Monsig- 
nore} standing by, not thinking this a 
sufficient apology, endeavoured to ex- 
tenuate his conduct, by saying that great 
allowance was to be made for such men 
who were ignorant of every thing but 
their art; on which the Pope hastily re- 
plied, with warmth, ‘* Thou hast vilified 
him which I have not, thou art an igno- 
rant fellow and no man of genius, get out 
of my sight ;” and one of the attendants 
immediately pushed him out of the room. 
The Pope then gave Michel Angelo his 
benediction, and restored him to his 
friendship ; and before he withdrew de- 
sired him not to quit Bologna till he had 
given him a commission for some work ot 
ait. In afew days he ordered a colossal 
statue of hunsell to be made in bronze.” 

Within five years this statue was 
broken in pieces by the mob, and 
the fragments cast into a piece of 
cannon ! 


* Julius pp. 11. Dilectis filiis Prioribus libertatis, et Vexillifero justiiie populi 


Florentini. 


‘Dilecti filii, salutem et apostolieam benedictionem. Michael Angelus sculptor, qui 
a nobis leviter et inconsulte discessit, redire, ut accepimus, ad nos timet, cui nos 


non succensemus; novimus hujusmodi hominum ingenia. 


Ut tamen omnem suspi- 


cionem deponat, devotionem vestram hortamur, velit ei nomine nostro promiitere, 
quod siad nos redierit, illasus inviolatusque erit, et in e& gratia apostolicé nos ha- 


bituros, qua habebatur, ante discessum. 
Datum Rome 8 Juiii 1506. 


Pontificatus nostri III. 


+ Vasari calls this dignitary a Bishop (il Voscovo), but I have preferred the ap- 
pellation of Monsignore, on the authority of Condivi. 
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When Michel Angelo returned 
to Rome, it was his wish to proceed 
without delay upon the mausoleum, 
which as he conceived, was to be 
the noblest monument both of Ju- 
lius and himself; but the Pope 
had now changed his mind, and or- 
dered him to paint the walls and 
cieling of the Sistine chapel in 
fresco. It has been villainously 
said, that this was the work of 
Bramante, who being jealous of 
Michel Angelo, persuaded the Pope 
toemploy him in a branch of art, 
in which he expected that be would 
fail. Of this meanness there is not 
the slightest proof: Bramante and 
Michel Angelo were not friends, 
butahe former had too much genius 
himself, to be capable of such piti- 
fulenvy. If the desire of advan- 
cing the reputation of his nephew 
Ratiaeilo, be imputed to him as a 
motive, surely he must have seen 
that Raffaello would have derived 
far more from executing the picture 
well himself, than from any failure 
onthe partof Michel Angelo. Itis 
wicked :o talk of rivalry in such 
men as these, men so truly great, 
are above all such base feelings. 
Michel Angelo’s own conduct 
svinees this, fresco-painting he srid 
was not his profession, and he re- 
commended his Holiness to give 
the commission to Raifaello, in 
whose hands he said, it would do 
hovour to them both. This could 
not have been said from any dis- 
trust of his own powers, no manof 
such mighty powers ever distrusted 
himselt. 


“Tt being now decided that he must 
make an attempt to execute this great un- 
dertaking, he commenced the Cartoons, 
and the architect of St. Peter’s had ordeis 
to construct a scaffolding for the work to 
be painted in fresco. When the scaffold- 
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ing was finished he found it extremely ob- 
jectionable, and in particular from certain 
holes pierced in the cieling for cords to 
pass throuch to suspend part of the ma- 
chinery. He asked the arcliitect how the 
cieling couldbe completed if they were suf- 
fered to remain? To which he answered, It 
was impossible to avoid making them, and 
the remedy must be a subsequent conside- 
ration. This created a dispute, and Mi- 
chel Angelo represented it to the Pope as 
a defect which might have been avoided, 
if hehad better un@erstood the principles of 
mechanism. His Holiness therefore gave 
him permission to tuke it down, and erect 
another in its stead. He then designed 
and constructed one so complete, that 
Bramante afterwards adopted it in the 
building of St. Heter’s, and is most pro- 
bably that simple and admirable piece of 
machinery now used in Rome whenever 
there is occasion for scaftoldiag to repair or’ 
construct the interior of public buildings. 
This invention Miche! Angelo gave to the 
poor man whoni he employed as his car- 
penter, and, from te commissions he re- 
ceived for making others on the the same 
construction, he realized a small fortune*.”” 


Of this great work, the cicling of 
the Sistine chape!, Mr. Dappa has 
given a sketch, among the numer- 
ous outlines which are added to this 
volume. Havine finished this he 
began to make designs for the sides 
of the Chapel, to compleat the 
desien, bat untortunatciy for the 
arts Julius died. We left it in charge 
to two cardinals, the one of whom 
vas his nephew, to see th it tis mo- 
nument was compleated. ‘Phe car- 
dinal nephew, says Mr. Dappa, cal- 
culated the expenes, and his arith- 
metic was conciusive ; the original 
design of the Mau oleam was laid 
aside, aud Michel Angelo received 
instructions to make anotier, ona 
limited scale, and at a stipulated 
price. 

From this work to which he was 
applying bimself w.th grateful feel- 


* By hiis gains, Cendivi says, he was enabled to give marriage portions with his 


Caughters. 


“ Disfece Michel Angelo il ponte e ne cavo tanti canapi, che avendogli 


Conat’ a un pcver uomo, che l’a:uto fu cagione, ch’ egli ne maritasse due sue fic liucle. 
Cosi fece senza corde il suo, cosi ben tessuto e composto, che sempre era pid ferme 


quanto magzior peso aveva.”? 
ANN, Rev. Vib. V. 


Ee 
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ing to the memory of Julius, Leo 
X. sent him, little to the liking of 
the cardinal-executors and less to 
his own, to build the facade of the 
Church of St. Lorenzo at Florence, 
which had remained unfinished from 
the time of his grandfather Cosmo. 


** As soon as he arrived in Florence he 
made his arrangements for exccuting 
the facade, and went to Carrara to order 
the marble which might be necessary, 
and also such as he shéuld want for the 
monument of Julius, that in Florence no 
part of his time might be unemployed. 
lt this period the Pope received infor- 
mation that good marble was to be ob- 
tained in the mountains of Pietra Santa®, 
in the Florentine state, equal in qua- 
lity to thatof the quarries of Carrara; 
and while Michel Angelo was there, he 
received aletter from his Holiness desi- 
ring that he would go to Pietra Santa and 
examine how far this information was 
correct. He obeyed his orders, and in 
a short time after sent him the result of 
his investigation, which did not prove 
so favourable as had been represented 
to his Holiness. The marble was more 
difficult to work, and of inferior quality : 
added to which, there was no practical 
means of conveying it to Florence, with- 
out making a road of many miles to the 
sca through mountains, to be cut ata 
considerable expence, and over marshes 
which would require to be traversed 
with fascines and rafts to make them pas- 
sable. ‘These objections, however, made 
but a slight impression on the Pope’s 
mind, comparing them with the advan- 
tages which result from obtaining so va- 
luable a material for building in a terri- 
tory which he could at any time call his 
own; Michel Angelo was therefore de- 
sired to proceed,and it is a mortifying re- 
flection, that the talents of this great man 
should have been buried in these moun- 
tains, and his time consumed dwing the 
whole reign of Leo X. in little other than 
raising stone out of a quarry, and making 
a road to convey it to the sea.” 

Mr. Duppa here naturally stops 
to examine whether Leo, as a pa- 
tron of the fine arts, is deserving 
of the praise which has been so libe- 

*Pictra Santa was the name of a castle, 
the mountains in its neighbourhoed. 
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rally bestowed upon him. Bramanté 
died during the second year of his 
pontificate; there was therefore no 
time for employing his talents. 
How Michel Angelo was disposed 
of we hate s¢en. Leonardo da 
Vinci received no commission 
from him. Raffaello’s best works 
were executed under the former 
pontificate : it is true that Leo did 
patronize Raffaelio,—bat this is 
true also that the Pope sent his car- 
toons into Flanders to be copied in 
worsted, gave no injunctions to pre- 
serve the originals which were exe- 
cuted by this great master, and 
made iio enquiry concerning them 
afterthey were manufactured in ta- 
pestry : by accident however seven 
of these cartoons are stilfto be seen 
m England, and from the value 
which is set upon them now, some 
estimation may be formed of Leo’s 
real knowledge of the arts. 

“To seek for reasons why Michel 
Angelo was not more fortunately: em- 
ployed during this reign, might atlord a 
wide field of speculation 3 but ifit should 
appear that the attachment of this Pope 
to the arts proceeded rather from their 
importance to the pomp and shew of 
power which was the delight of his inind, 
than from a more noble feeling of their 
worth ; it is sufficiently satisfactory to ac- 
count for his indifference and procrasti- 
nation, to know, that wars, alliances, 
and subsidies, exhausted his treasury, 
and that the money was spent which 
was to have been appropriated to the fa- 
cade of St. Lorenzo. At the death of 
Leo this part of the building was not ad- 
vanced beyond its foundation, and the 
time of Michel Angelo had been con- 
sumed in making a road, in seeing that 
five columns were made at the quarry of 
Pietra Santa, in conducting them to the 
sea side, and in transporting one of 
them to Florence; this employment, 
with occasionally making some mode!s 
in wax, and some trifling designs for the 
interior of a room in the Medici Palace, 
appears to have been all the benefit that 
was derived from his talents during the 


which gave this distinctive appellation te 
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whole of this pontificate. As the pa- 
tronage of the great often depends upon 
the character of the man as well as upon 
his genius, it has been supposed that the 
independant spirit which resisted the 
impetuosity of Julius II. was ill calcula: 
ted to conciliate the accomplished man- 
ners of Leo X: however this may have 
been, there appears no evidence that 
Michel Angelo ever refused submis-ion 
to his will, or opposed his authority with 
disrespect*:; but as the surest way to 
every man’s feelings is through his heart, 
it is easy to conceive that he was not 
likely to have the affections of a prince 
in whose mind there was no congeniality 
of sentiment with his own.” 


Under the pontificate of Clement 
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ment, and made its last struggle for 
liberty. In sucha struggle, how. 
ever unfortunate its termination, it 
is glorious to have borne a part. The 
interests of that state were betrayed 
by France, and the emperor pre- 
pared to reinstate the Medici in their 
tyranny by force. The republic, 
feeble as its hopes were, resolved 
upon defence, and Michel Angelo 
was appointed Military Architect and 
Master of the *Ordnance. What- 
ever this wonderful man did, he did 
well. Tie eneny immediately on 
their arrival before the city began 
to storm one of the bastions: two 
guns which he had placed upon a 


VII. Florence for a short time re- tower so annoyed them, that they 
sumed its ancient form of govern- were compelied to abandon the at- 


* Upon this point I feel particular regret in differing from the author of the Life 
of Lec X. who, in vindicating the conduct of the Pope, apologizes for Michel An- 
gelo’s perverseness oftemper. ‘‘ Genius resembles a proud steed, that, whilst be 
obeys the slightest touch of the kind hand of a master, revolis at ihe first indication 
of compulsion and of restraint, Every incident became a cause of contention be- 
tween the artist and his patron. Michel Angelo preferred the marble of Carrara; 
the Pope directed him to open the quarries of Pietra Santa in the territories of Flo- 
rence, the material of which was ofa hard and intractable kind = Tite artist had 
called on the envoy of the Pope for a sum of money, and finding him engage’, had 
not only refused to wait for it, but when it was sent afier him to Carrara had re- 
jected it with contempt. Under these discouraging circumstances the proposed 
building made but little progress. The ardour of the Pontiff was chilled by the 
cold reluctance ofthe artist.” Life and Pontifica‘e of Leo X. vol iv, p. 226. 

That Miche! Angelo did not like to be employed in the quarries of Pietra Santa, 
for marble but little adapted to his purpose when obtained, is very easily to be con- 
ceived; but he obeyed. With respect to his contemptuous conduct towards the 
Pope’s envoy, it does not appear, by Vasari’s account, that Miche! Angelo refus d 
to take the money sent after him to Carrara in any other way than by refusing to 
give a receipt, which he said he was not accustomed to do when he received’ 
money for others as an agent; and the person who was sent with it, fearing that he 
might give offence by adhering toorigidly to his instructions, left the money without 
areceipt. ‘“Intese Jacopo Salviati dello arriva di Michel Angelo, e non lo tro- 
vando in Fiorenza gli mando i mille scudi a Carrara Volevail mandato che gli 
facesse la ricevuta, al quale disce che erano per la spesa del Papa a non per inte= 
resse suo, che li tiportase, che non usava far quictanza né ricevat per altri; onde 
per tema colui ritornd senza a Jacopo.” Vasari. tom. iii. p. 233. 

Although it should appear that Michel Angelo was not very well pleased with 
Salviati, yet in this transaction the Pope does not seem to make any part, and pro- 
bably never heard of this dispute between Michel Angelo and Salviati’s servant, for 
he continued at Carrara executing the commissions for which he was sent, when he 
receiveda letter from Leo to go and examine the newly discovered quarries at 
Pietra Santa, where he afterward, in obedience to the Pope’s will, spent-a great part 
of his time during the pontificate, notwithstanding it was an employment the 
most adverse to his feelings. Leo not only kept him in this situation, doing aothing 
which could be of any service to himself or the state, but refused him permission to 
make a monument to honour the poet Danté, which he voluntarily otlered to exe- 
cute free of expence, to be placed in $, Maria Nuovo, in Florence, 
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tack, and directed their artillery 
against this tower. Michel Angelo 
hung mattrasses of wooll from the 
top; they were suspended from a 
bold projecting cornice, so that a 
considerable space was left between 
them and the wall, and the artillery 
might have played till dooms-day 
without producing any effect. The 
enemy saw that the conquest of Flo- 
rence would not be so easy as they 
had expected, and had recourse to 
surer methods than those.of as- 
sau't. 

** Michel Angelo, after the most ac- 
tive service for six months, in which he 
defended the city and repelled the re- 
peated attacks of the enemy, was se- 
cretly told of treacherous plans to under- 
mine the republic. He lost no time in 
making the communicaticn known to 
the government, shewing at once the 
danger to which they were exposed, 
and haw their safety might be provided 
for; but instcad of attending to him with 
due respect, he was reproached with 
credulous timidity: offended with this 
treatment, he observed it was useless for 
him to be taking care of the walls, if 
they were determined not to take care 
of themselves. | Depending upon the 
correctness of his information, and the 
perspicacity of his own judgment, he 
saw Inevitable ruin to the common cause; 
this, added to the personal disrespect lie 
received, determined him to give up 
his employment and withdraw trom the 
eity. Asthe nature of his information 
did not allow him to make a public de- 
claration of his intention, he withdrew 
privately; sbut he was no scener gone 
than his departure created general con- 
cern. Upon his leaving Florence he 
proceeded to Ferrara, and from thence to 
Venice; where, as soon as he arrived, 
he was followed by the importunities of 
per-ons high 4n office, soliciting him to 
return, and not abandon the post com- 
mitted to his charge; at the same time 
sotiening by expletives the rudeness and 
inattention with which he had been 
treated. Vhese solicitations, addressed to 
an ardent mind and strong patriotic feel- 
ings, prompted him to obey the will of 
his country and his friends, and without 
delay be retucned aad sesuaied his situa- 
tion,” 
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A mercenary general sold the ree 
public, — he betrayed its plans to 
the enemy, and finally delivered it 
up to the Medici. ‘* Here,” says 
the author, “ ended the Florentine 
Republic, after three centuries of 
varied and fluctuating fortune; yet 
amidst civil dissentions, internal 
calamity, or exterval war, genius 
flourished ;-and whatever may be 
the cause, it is to this contracted 
territory that our enlightened times 
owe more than to all the states in 
Europe that assisted in its ruin.” 

‘The diseases of the soul are as he- 
reditary as those of the body. Cle- 
ment V. had chosen for himself a 
lying name upon his election, he 
was as false and as ernel as the rest 
of hisfamily. ‘* The general am- 
nesty which he had promised to all 
those who had injured the Pope, 
his friends, and servants, his holi- 
ness professed inost faithfuily to ob- 
serve, and willingly to forgive those 
who had been his enemies: but the 
injuries committed by the same per- 
sons in the affairs of the republic, 
he knew of no justice to extenuate, 
nor mercy to forgive: he therefore © 
imprisoned, banished, and put to 
death at his dwn discretion!” Mi- 
chel Angelo secreted himself in the 
bell tower of the Church of St. Ni- 
cholas. His house was eagerly 
searched, and not a trunk left un- 
opened that could be supposed ca- 
pable of containing him. After 
some days, when all search had 
proved ineffectual, the Pope pub- 
licly promised that if he would dis~ 
cover himself, he should not be mo- 
lested—on condition of his finishing 
the monuments of Giuliano de Me- 
dici and his nephew Lorenzo which 
he had begun». Michel Angelo ac- 
cepted the terms, and as Mr, Duppa 
with his usual good feeling expresses 
himself,—*with little respect for the 
persons his genius was to comme- 
morate, and with less affection for 
his employer, he hastened to com- 


-plete his labour.” 
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There was no work on which he 
would so willingly have proceeded 
as upon the monument of Juiius ; 
but in this he was by various cir- 
cumstances so often interrupted, 
that it became a cause of continual 
vexationto him. The plan for this 
monument was now a second time 
contracted on the score of expence, 
and an arrangement for its execu- 
tion concluded by which he was to 
be permitted to work for the pope 
in Florence four months in the year. 
Having worked there four mootlis he 
returned to Rome to fulfil his en- 
gagement with the Duke of Urbino, 
who was now the representative of 
Julius. But Clement ‘‘ who was not 
in the habit of keeping promises, 
nor of permitting others to do so 
when it interfered with his inclina- 
tion or his interest,” ordered him to 
paint the two end walls of the Sis- 
tine Chapel. He had formerly 
made several studies for the west 
end, where he designed to have 
painted the Fall of Satan: why this 
design was not now carried into ef- 
fect does not appear, but he began 
the cartoon of the Last Judgment, It 
is almost sinful to regret any cir- 
cumstances: which occasioned that 
wonderful pieture, yet as the same 
genius would have been exerted on 
either subject, we are almost tempt- 
ed to wish that the one had been 
preferred which was wholly ,mytho- 
logical, and in which the supersti- 
tions of the Romish Church could 
not have found a place. He pro- 
crastinated this work as much as he 
could, and secretly proceeded with 
the monument. Clement died. Paul 
III. wlio succeeded wished to engage 
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Michel Angelo in his service, who 
resolutely protested that he must 
devote himself to the fulfilment of 
his prior engagement. The Duke 
of Urbino however was unwilling to 
offend the pope.—The plan of the 
monument was once more changed, 
and three statues only instead of six 
required from him ; and thus it was 
at last compleated. He then finish- 
ed the Last Judgment, for which 
the pope with becoming liberality 
rewarded him with a pension for life, 
equal to 6007. The magnificent 
work of Mr. Duppa which we no.. 
ticed in a former volume * contains 
aselection of heads from this pic- 
ture, and an outline of the whole. 
At this time San Gallo died, and 
Michel Angelo was appointed Ar- 
chitect of St. Peter's, a situation 
which however honourable proved 
to him a source of vexation as long 
ashe lived. He was notonly a man 
of genius and therefore the certain 
object of envyand malice, but also 
a man of integrity, and therefore 
hated by all the numerous persons 
employed about the building, who 
till his time had been accustomed to 
cheat the government with impuni- 
ty. Paul understood his merits and 
protected him. 


*« As men are generally malevolent in 
proportion to the disappointment of their 
mischievous hopes, so the enemies of 
Michel Angelo grew inveterate from the 
ill success of their opposition; and toall 
those who could have any influence in 
injuring his reputation, they did not fail 
to use exertions to represent him as an 
unworthy successor of San Gallo. . Up 
on the death of Paul III,+ an effort was 
made to remove him from his situation, 


p- 918. 


“+ Paul III. died on te 10th of November, 1549, after a pontificate of fifteen 
years and twenty-eight days. Among the most remarkable acts of his reign is the 
excommunication of Henry VIII. who was declared to be deprived of his crown 
and kingdom, his subjects absolved from all obedience, all acts of religion inter- 
dicted or forbidden to be performed or celebrated in his dominions, commanding all 
ecclesiastical persons to depart from his kingdoms, and the nobles to rise up in 


rebellion against him. 


This Bull is dated the 30th of August, 1535. 


It was in the 


feign of this Pope, inthe year 1540, that the Jesuits were established, and the 
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but Julius ITI. who succeeded to the 
pontificate, was not less favourably dis- 
posed towards him than his predeces- 
sor; however they presented a memorial, 
petitioning the Pope to hold a commit- 
tee of architects in St. Peter’s at Rome, 
to convince hisHoliness that their accusa- 
tions and complaints were not unfounded. 
At the head of this party was Cardinal 
Salviaii, nephew to Leo X. and Cardinal 
Marcello Cervino, who was afterwards 
Pope by the title of Marcellus 11. Julius 
agreed to the investigation, Michel An- 
gelo was formally arraigned, and the 
Pope gave his personal attendance. The 
complainants stated, that the church 
wanted light, and the architects had 
previously furnished the two Cardinals 
with a particular example to prove the 
basis of the general position, which was, 
that he had walled up a recess for three 
chapels, and made only three insufficient 
windows; upon which the Pope aske¢ 
Michel Angelo to give his reasons for 
having doue so: he replied, ‘* I-should 
wish first to hear the deputies.” 
dinal Marcello immediatly said for him- 
self and Cardinal Salviati, «‘ We our- 
selves are the deputies.’”” Then said 
Michel Angelo, ‘In the part of the 
church alluded to, over those windows 
are to be placed three others.” You 
never said that before,” replied the Car- 
dinnl: to which he answered with some 
warmth, “I am not, neither will I ever 
be obliged to tell your Eminence, or any 
one else, what I ought or am disposed to 
do; itis your office to see that the mo- 
ney be provided, to take care of the 
thieves, and to leave the building of St. 
Peter’s to me. Turning to the Pope--Holy 
Father, you sce what [ gain: if these 
machinations to which | am exposed are 
not for my spiritual welfare, I lose both 
my labour and my time.” The Pope re- 
plied, putting his hands upon his shoul- 
ders, ** Do not doubt, your gain is now 
and will be hereafter ;” and at the same 
time gave him assurance of his confi- 
dence and esteem.” 


Julius III. was indeed one of the 
truest friends of Michel Angelo; 


Car-: 
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he desired Condivi to write his life, 
and as appears by Condivi’s dedica- 
tion, recommended him to imitate 
his virtue and his excellence. He 
said also that if it were possible he 
would gladly take upon himself his 
years, that the world might have a 
better chance of not being deprived 
so soon of a great man. Unfortu- 
nately for Michel Angelo, Julius 
died after a short reign of five years, 
leaving him an old man of eighty 
one. Cardinal Marcelle, one of 
his enemies, was elected in his 
stead; he died within the month, 
and was sueceeded by Paul IV., 
whose two main objects were to be 
revenged on his enemies by the 
sword, and to root out heresy by 
means of the inquisition, of which 
he had Jong been the: main patron. 
This man’s religious feelings were 
offended at the naked figures in the 
Last Judgment, and he determined 
that the picture should be reformed. 
When Michel Angelo heard this, 
he desired that the pope might be 
told from him that what he wished 
was very little and might be easily 
effected ; for if his holiness would 
only reform the opinions of mankind, 
the picture would be reformed of 
itself. Paul at last determined to 
destroy the picture. altogether,— 
luckily his cardinals persuaded him 
that it would be a sin to whitewash 
the wall, and he contented himself 
with ordering the figures to bedress- 
ed: thereby it is to be presumed 
expressing his opinion that when 
the trumpet sounds,the dead are not 
to rise till they have made them- 
selves: decent, for which purpose 
there will be a_ resurrection of 
shrouds and winding sheets also. 

This was the barbarian who en- 
couraged or instigated our Bloody 
Mary in all her cruelties. Pius IV, 


plan of that extraordinary society, confirmed ; and on the first of November, in the 
year 1342, the celebrated Council of Trent met to establish the truth of the Gospel, 
to convince all men of transubstantiation, to prevent the further diminutiob of the 
Papal authority, and endeavour to do that which is always impossible, reconcile the 


jarring opinions of contending interests, 
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taade some little amends to him for 
the insults and injustices he had re- 
ceived from his predecessor, but 
Michel Angelo was now going te 
receive the reward of a long life of 
integrity and virtue. He died on 
the 17th of February, 1563, in his 
eighty-ninth year. Public obsequies 
were decreed him at Florence ; the 
work of envy was over; from that 
day the excellence of Michel An- 
gelo has been acknowledged, and 
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tented to be alone than in company; by 
which he obtained the character of being 
a proud and an odd man, distinctions 
that never fail to be given to those with 
whom we wish to find fault fer not re- 
sembling ourselves. When his mind 
was matured he attached himself to men 
of learning and judgment, and in the 
number of his most intimate friends were 
ranked the highest dignitaries in the 
church, and the most eminent literary 
characters of his time. That princely 
Cardinal, Ippolito de Medicit, and the 








Cardinals Bembo, Ridolfi, and Maffeo, 
were Uistinguished for their friendship 
towards him, and, as an Englishman, it 
gives me pleasure to find Cardinal Pole 
amongst them, entitled, “ suo amicissi- 
mo*”, Ippolito de’ Medici was particu- 
larly partial to him, and understanding 
that Michel Angelo admired a Turkish 
hotse he possessed, he sent it to his house, 
with ten mules loaded with corn, and 
begged his acceptance of the gift as@ 
mark of his esteem. Notwithstanding he 
ranked in the number of his acquaintance 
he became habituated to solitude, and the most distinguished names of his time, 
happy in his pursuits, he was more con- he was also pleased with the harmless 


* Ippolito de’ Medici was the natural son of the DukeGiulianode’ Medici, brother 
to Leo X. He wasan extraordinary man, of whose munificence and princely style 
of living we have the concurring testimony of all contemporary writers. ‘The fol- 
lowing account of him has been collected by M. Tenhove, in his Memoirs of the 
House of Medici. ‘‘He was educated by the care of Leo X. anda greater genius 
was not to be found, nor a greater taste for the arts and scienees and letters. —The 
learned languages were familiar to him almost from his infancy, and he excelled in 
verse aud prose.—Berni, and other writers, mention his translation into blank verse 
of Virgil’s second book of the AEneid, and he was a perfect musician on every in- 
strument. On the flute he was astonishing—he was the first violin in Italy—and 
on the trumpet without a rival—His liberality was boundless, to refuse a request 
was not in his power, and it was not with gold alone that he rewarded genius and 
talents.——-With the artist and the learned he lived on the most friendly terms, as 
their equal and companion—his service had nothing harsh nor austere—nothing 
humiliating—and his dependants felt nothing of his superiority. But with all 
these excellent qualities, his fickleness and inconstancy were without. ex- 
ample. At thirty years of age he died, and, with probability, is supposed to have 
been carried off by poison. His death was a subject of general regret to men of 
letters and virtuosi of every description. He not only patronized arts and sciences 
and letters, but all the graceful exercises, and persons who excelled in them had been 
assembled from all the quarters of the globe ;_ more than twenty diiferent languages 
were spoken in his palace, and the tausic of every country echoed from its walls. 

+ According to Camden, Cardinal Pole is supposed to have been bora in the year 
1500, and died Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 17th of Nov. 1558. Hume has 
given the following character ofhim. ‘ The modesty and humanity of his ¢ port- 
mem made him universally beloved; insomuch that ina ‘fhation where the most 
furious persecution wascarriedon, and where the most violent religious factions pre- 
vailed, entire justice, even by most of the reformers, has been done to his merit. 
History of England reign of Queen nt - 
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it will continue to be so, as long as 
stone and marble can endure, and 
as long as the engraver can preserve 
the conceptions of the painter. 


“In the early part of his life, Michel 
Angelo not only applied himself to sculp- 
ture and painting, but to every branch 
of knowledge connected in any way 
with those arts, and gave himself up so 
much to application, that he in a great 
degree withdrew from society. From 
this ruling passion to cultivate his mind 
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eomcedy of human life, anJ occasionally 
amused with the eccentric good nature 
of thove who had little else to recommend 
them*. But the person of all others who 
absorbed his affections and esteem, was 
that excellent and accomplished woman, 
the celebrated Vitioria Colonna, Mar- 
chioness of Pescara; her superior mind 
and endowments, and her partiality for 
his genius, impressed him with the most 
lively sense of esteem. For many years 
before her death she resided at Viterbo, 
and occasionally visited Rome for no 
other purpose than to enjoy his society. 
To her Michel Angelo addressed three 
sonnets and a madrigal, and wroteanepi- 
taph, on her death, in which his admira- 
tion of her beauty and accomplishments 
is tempered wiih the most profound re- 
spect for her charactert. In her last 
moments Michel Angelo paid her a visit, 
and afterwards told Condivi he grieved 
he had not kis-ed her cheek as he did her 
hand, since there was then but little hope 
of his ever seeing her again. The same 
writer also observes, that the recollec- 
tion of her death constantly produced de- 
jection in his mind§.” 


Of Mr. D:ppa’s remarks upon 
the works of Michel Angelo we 
shall allow ourselves to copy only 
what he says of St. Peter’s, because 
he differs in his judgment from men 
of great eminence, and has ably 


stated good reasons for his differs 
ence. 


“To criticise St. Peter’s with any ac- 
curacy would require that ail the parts 
should be considered as well as the 
whole; but without plans, elevations, 
and sections were given, it would not be 
possible to make any minute investiga- 
tion intelligible; and where there is so 
much to commend, it has beea usually 
considered more safe to praise than to 
blame. 

** When a nation is rich enough to 
have a work of vast dimensions, a sufli- 
ciency of mathematical knowledge to 
construct it, would of itself produce s 
sort of appropriate fitness, and part 
might be easily multiplied so as to create 
surprise. But we ought not to be de~ 
ceived by specious appearances in are 
chitecture more than in any other hu- 
man toil; and, although labour has its 
merit, and little can be produced without 
it, he deserves the most praise who can 
— the greatest effect and the most 
asting impression with the least manual 
exertion; but with the public at large, 
extent of dimension alone is always con- 
sidered synonymous with grandeur, how- 
ever little skill may be employed ; and 
with the vulgar, nothing is more common 
than for this character to be decided by 
actual measurement. 

‘* Without attempting to define the 
different causes which make an impres- 


« Among the persons of this description Vasari names one Menigella, a very 
indifferent painter, and Giuliano Burgiardini, to whom Michel Angelo once 
sat for his portrait to oblige Ottaviano de’ Medici. 

« Benvenuto Celini, in the life of himself, speaks of a club established by a sta- 
tutary of the name of Michel Angelo, who appears to have been a facetious debau- 
ché, if credit be given to his account of a revel held at his house. This person 





was a native of Siena, and] believe is only known asa sculptor by a monument 
which he executed in part froma design of Peruzzi, to honour the memory of 
Adrian VI. He was patronized by Cardinal Incfort, at whose instance the monu- 
ment was made. Vasari has given a short account of him, and says that he died 
at about fifty years of age. Vide Vita de Pittori, &c. tom. ii. p- 260. This circum. 
stance is mentionedto prevent any mistake of the Sienese sculptor in the life of Ben- 
venuto Celini being taken for the divine Michel Angelo, who by this distinctive ap- 
peilation is so often mentioned by that author. 
+ Vide cxx. Cxxi. CXXii. exxiii, exxiv. 

“§ Michel Angelo made: three drawings for the Marchioness of Pescara, but it 
does not appear that he executed any of them in marble, as stated by Mr. Roscoe, 
(Life and Pontificate of Leo X. vol tii. p. 220). These compositions were, a Crus 
cifixion, Christ and the Woman of Samaria at the Well, and a Pieta, with the re- 
presentation of the cross carried in procession in Florence in the destructive plague 
of 1348, with these words printed on the upright shaft, “ Non vi si pensa quanta 
sangue costa.” These compositions are inserted in the Appendix.” Ji 
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sion of sublimity on the mind, it is an ae- 
knowledged feeling that succession and 
uniformity of parts, combined with great- 
ness of dimension, contribute to that end. 
St. Peter’s however, in its present state, 
with all the advantage of dimension in 
every way, isa remarkable instance how 
human ingenuity can be exercised in di- 
minishing the effect of its own powers. 
Instead of the awful grandeur which 
might reasonably be expected from the 
magnitude of the building, splendour and 
variety divert the attention, its solemnity 
is lost in the diffusion of light, and its 
size apparently diminished by the arts 
occupying that attention which ought to 
be absorbed in the wHoxg. Yet this 
last defect has been praised by Addison, 
Baron Stolberg, Lumisden, and other 
writers; and the disappointment uni- 
versally produced by its apparent want 
of magnitude, has been attributed by 
them to the exactness of its proportions, 
If to impress the mind with grandeur 
and sublimity in edifices dedicated to re- 
ligion, be desirable, that building must 
be defective which fritters away the at- 
tention of the beholder, however beau- 
diful the parts may be of which it is com- 
posed. The ancient Pantheon is an ex- 
ample of the first authority, of what can 
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be produced by @ just feeling of the 
true principles of architecture. There’ 
simplicity and grandeur are happily 
combined, though now comparatively 
seen in a ruined state: and however we 
may admire great works, or cultivate a 
partiality for their defects, it is obvious 
that the architect of St. Peter’s if he had 
no other merit, would deserve but little 
praise for making the largest and most 
magnificent temple in the world, appear 
to be less sublime than the original mo- 
del of its dome.” 


This very able work contains the 
letters and poems of Michel Ange- 
lo in an appendix,—fac-similes of 
his hand writing, and so many out- 
lines of his compositions as to ren- 
der it one of the cheapest books we 
have ever seen; indeed the price 
seems inadequately low. <A few 
inaccuracies either of the pen or 
the press might be pointed out. 
The materials seem to have been 
collected from every possible source 
of information, and the whole work 
displays a sound judgment and just 
appreciation of what is excellent in 
art, and in human character. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
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Arr. 1. The Stranger in Ireland; or, a Tour in the Southern and Western Parts of that 
Country in the Tear 1805. By Joun Carr, Esq. Quarto. pp. 530. With nume- 


rous Plates. 
A Harlequin once ordered the 


company’s taylor to make him a 


coat, in order that he might exhi- 
bit himself to advantage at the new 
pantomime which was just coming 
out. The taylor rammaged among 
his drawers for all the odds arid ends 
which, in the course of business, he 
had snipped from the cloth of his 
other customers, and at length com- 
pleted the gay piece of patch-work, 
without having furnished an atom of 
the materials himself, except the 
thread with which they were stitch- 
ed together. When the light-footed 
hero, equipped in his new parti- 
coloured dress, exhibited himself 
before his brethren of the sock, he 
was not a little surprized to find that 
each claimed a bit of the coat as 
belonging to himself; one detected 
the pilfered remnant of his drab 
kerseymere breeches, a second could 
swear to a snip from the flap of his 
scarlet coat, and a third to a bit of 
his black waistcoat. The taylor was 
sent for, brought a heavy bill with 
him, pleaded guilty to the charge, 
but stated in his defence, that he 
should not haye employed the ma- 
terials he did, if they had not already 
been thrown aside as useless to other 
people. 

In making his book, Mr. Carr 
pursues the economical method of 
the taylor—he finds the thread. As 
to the materials, these are of various 
qualities, according to the authors 
from whom they are snipped; many 
of them, like the tayior’s shreds, 
are such as nobody but himself 
wouid have worked up again, 


In reading this volume, we have 
really suffered a grievous disap- 
pointment: Mr. Carr’s former pub- 
Jications passed under our notice as 
they made their appearance; and, 
although we were certainly not very 
much struck with the profundity of 
his knowledge, or the sagacity of 
his remarks, we cheerfully acknow- 
ledged the amusement to be derived 
from perusing his volumes. This is 
a dull book. Ireland has been much 
less explored by our tourists than 
the other parts of Great Britain, and 
it was very allowable and very natu- 
ral to expect from the. expensive 
quarto of a veteran traveller a large 
stock of information and of enter- 
tainment, That it contains a certain 
share of information and entertain- 
ment we do not deny, but we do 
complain most heavily of the worth- 
less; alloy with which it is mixed. 
In the course of our reading we 
scarcely ever met with a book so 
completely made up as this: page 
after page, page after page, and 
page at the end of that, is oftentimes 
extracted from other works. Mr. 
Carr hunts after a bull or a. pun as 
a boy hunts after a butterfly, and 
when he has caught it, is as pleased 
with his prize. Under pretence of 
illustrating the habits of the people, 
and the national character of the 
Irish, he has strung together such a 
collection of stale anecdotes, stupid 
stories, jests, and blunders, as is 
only to be rivalled in the merry 
pages of ** Joe Miller,” ‘* Ever 
Man his own Punster,” or some ak 
facetious compilations, which Mr, 
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Carr, without a blush, has laid under 
the most unsparing contribution. 

Now and then we have an attempt 
at fine writing : 


Lucus & ara Diane 

Et properantis aque per amnos ambitus 
2gros, 

Aut fiumen Rhenum, aut pluvius describi- 
tur arcus. 





Mr. Carr’s fine writing, however, 
like that of many other people, is 
not always the most intelligible to 
common understandings. Take a 
specimen: speaking of the progres- 

Sive improvement of Dublin after 
“ the revolution, he says, ‘¢ As wealth 
increased, the splenior of the vice- 
regal court expanded, and attracted 
and fixed the erratic native nobility; 
the professors of the law increased 
and multiplied with the wealth of 
the state ; the college and, the seats 
of learning were filled with students : 
the sylvan age of Iveland returned 
as when she retained aad corruscated 
the last sparks of the literature of 
Rome after the west of Europe had 
been overshadowed by the darkness 
of the Gothic :uvader.” 

But it is an ungrateful task to find 
fault: the critic, who could take de- 
light in picking the chaff from a 
sack of corn, was justly rewarded 
by Apollo with the chaff for his 
pains. Sometimes we catch an ani- 
mated description ; of this nature is 
that of the Dargle, a deep glen, in 
which is situated the beautiful cot- 
tage of Mrs. Grattan, He must be 
a very unimpassioned observer who 
should not be inspired by the wild 
scenery which the Sine of Killarney 
exhibit : Mr. Carr is not dead to the 
diversified beauties and sublimities 
of these romantic regions, and seve- 
ral distinct and picturesque delinea- 
tions occur in the description of 
them. 

The character of the Irish is not 
fasily to be appreciated: the state 
of degradation in which the pea- 
gmiry have been kept must have 
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generated many bad qualitics, and 
suppressed the exercise of many 
good ones. The Irish are irritable, 
and irritability leads to opposite 
extremes: the same sensibility and 
warmth of temper which prompts 
an Irishman to repay kindness with 
unbounded interest, which makes 
his gratitude and attachment to be- 
nefactors unlimited in fervor, which 
make him hospitable even to a pro- 
verb, open-hearted, and unsuspici~ 
ous; that same sensibility, graft- 
ed upon native courage, renders 
him quick in the resentment of an 
aflront, revengeful of injuries, and 
cruel in his enmities, A sagacious 
physician considers the tempera- 
ment of his patient before he pre- 
scribes for him; a wise statesman 
contemplates the character of the 
people for whom he legislates. The 
following: if one among many anec- 
dotes which prove, demonstratively 
prove, that the system of severity 
which has been pursued towards the 
Irish has been the most impolitic 
which could be adopted, 


«¢ ANOTHER instance is recorded of 


the effect which the conduct of the Dean 


of Kilfenora, Dr. Stevenson, produced 
upon his parishioners during the rebellion, 
When this gentlerzan went to reside upoa 
his. living of Callan, one of the largest in 
Ireland, he found that a spirit of insurrec- 
tion had tainted every one of his parishion- 
ers: instead of loading them with taunts, 
reproaches, and menaces, he attached them 
by kindnesses, by those courtesies which 
are dear to every feeling, and particularly 
to an Irish mind, not by gifts, which if 
they cannot be returned, affect the sensibi- 
lity, by destroying that equality which ig 
necessary to cordial attachments, but by a 
course of civilities and gentle expressions, 
which can be repaid by the receiver. By 
this proceeding he gained their confidence 
and their love, and what was of no little 
consequence, the friendship of their priest. 
He pointed out to them the peril of their 
desp.rate enterprize, and, behold the fruit 
of a deportment like this! in one day six 
hundred rebels came to his house and sur- 
rendered their arms.” 
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If the Irish are quick in resenting 
an affront, instances of magnanimity 
occur which shew the ascendency of 
better feelings: 


«© During the march of a regiment, the 
Honourable Captain P. » who had the 
eonmand of the artillery baggage, observ- 
ing that one of the peasants, whose car 
and horse had been pressed for the regi- 
ment, did not drive as fast as he ought, 
went up io him and struck him: the poor 
fellow shrugged up his shoulders, and ob- 
served there was no occasion for -a blow, 
and immediately quickened the pace of his 
animal. Some time afterwards, the artil- 
lery officer having been out shooting all 
the morning, entered a cabin for the pur- 
pose of resting himself, where he found the 
very peasant whom he had struck, at din- 
ner with his wife and jamily: the man, 
who was very large and powerlully made, 
and whose abode was solitary, might have 
taken fatal revenge upon the officer, in- 
stead of which, immediately recognizing 
him, he chose the best potatoe out of his 
bowl, and prescnting it to his guest, said, 
« There, your honour, oblige me by tast- 





ing a potatoe, and I hope it 1s a good one, - 


but you shou!d not have struck me, a blow 
is hard to bear.” 


There is a great deal of native 
urbanity amoug the Irish; it is no 
uncommon thing to see two boors 
take off their hats, and salute each 
other with great civility. In China, 
this sort of courtesy is carried to the 
preatest excess ; instead of quarrel- 
ling, like their brethren of the whip 
in London, which shall take prece- 
dence or take place, two Chinese 
carmen, who encounter each other, 
will pull off their hats, and contest 
almost to the point of disputing, 
which shall have the pleasure of 
giving place to the other. 

The Irish are ingenious ; so re- 
markable, indeed, are they for their 
ingenuity, docility, and quickness 
of perception, that Mr. Carr says 
they are only equalled by the Rus- 
sians. ‘* It is curious to see with 
what scanty materials they will 
work : they build their own cabins, 
aud make bridles, stirrups, ¢rup- 
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pers, and ropes for every domestie 
purpose, of hay ; and British adju- 
tants allow, that an Irish recruit is 
socner made a soldier of than an 
English one.’ The lower orders 
are very superstitious, but so are the 
ignorant in all countries: Mr. Carr 
has thus summed ur their character: 


“ With few materials for ingenuity to 
work with, the peasantry of Ireland are 
most ingenious, and with adequate induce- 
ments /aboriously indefatigable: they pos- 
sess, in general, personal beauty and vigour 
of frame ; they abound with wit and sensi- 
bility, although all the avenues to useful 
knowledge are closed against them; they 
are capable of forgiving injuries, and are 
generous even to their oppressors ; they are 
sensible of superior merit, and submissive 
to it; they display natural urbanity in rags 
and penury, are cordially hospitable, ardent 
for information, social in their habits, kind 
in their disposition, in gaiety of heart and 
genuine humour unrivalled, even in their 
superstition presenting an union of plea- 
santry an: tenderness ; they are warm and 
constant in their attachments, faithful and 
incorruptible in their engagements, inno- 
cent, with the power of sensual enjoyment 
perpetually within their reach; observant 
of sexual modesty, though crowded in the 
narrow limits of a cabin; strangers to a 
crime which reddens the cheek of manhood 
with horror ; tenacious of respect; acutely 
sensible of and easily won by kindnesses. 
Such is the peasantry of Ireland: I appeal 
not to the affections or the humanity, but to 
the justice of every one to whom chance 
may direct these pages, whether men so 
constituted present mo character which 3 
Wise government can mould to the great 
purpose of aygmenting the prosperity of 
the country, and the happiness of society. 
Well might Lord Chesterfield, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, exclaim, * God has 
done every thing for this country, man no- 
thing.” 

«« Some exertions have been made to 
ameliorate the condition of the peasantry ; 
but their operation has too much resembled 
Martial’s barber, who was so slow, that the 
hair began again to grow on the side of the 
face he had first shayed, before he had 
finished the other.” 


Time only can enable us to 2ppre- 
ciate the advantage which Ireland, 
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will derive from her union with 
England. The prejudices which 
opposed that measure will wear 
away, as those advantages are more 
clearly discerned and more generally 
felt. The union, and the consequent 
removal of the Irish parliament to 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, withdrew 
from Dublin a number of men of 
rank and opulence; many ef their 
mansions remain vacant and unsold, 
but the trading part of the commu- 
nity have so extended their con- 
cerns, and increased their resources, 
that a thousand houses of less mag- 
nificence have been built in Dublin 
since that event took place. In the 
year 1801, there were but four mail 
coaches in Ireland, viz. to Cork, Li- 
merick, Belfast, and Longford: tiere 
are three hundred and four post 
towns in Ireland; and, at present, 
the mails are conveyed to two hun- 
dred of these six times a week, and 
three times a week to the remaining 
number. These are strong facts, and 
need no comment. Similar facili- 
ties and intercourse will doubtless 
be extended through other paris of 
the kingdom, when the demands of 
internal commerce shall point out 
the necessity, and indemnify the 
expence of them. 


“ The following is a lamentable picture 
of the defective state of the church-estab- 
lishment in Ireland. There are two thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-six parishes, 
one thousand and one churches, and only 
three hundred and fifty-five glebe or par- 
sonage-houses. ‘The benefices or union- 
parishes amount to one thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty: so that there are two 
thousand and eighty-one parishes without 
any residence for the clergymen, and one 
thousand four hundred and thirty-five pa- 
rishes without any churches. Where there 
are no glebe-houses, the resident clergy- 
man rents a house; where he does not re- 
side, his curate performs the service, and I 
was informed with tolerable regularity : but 
the inconvenience must be great, and resi- 
dence from necessity rare.” 


It is a curious circumstance, that 
in Dublin there are only three Jew- 
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ish families ; it is believed that they 
never were more numerous, and that 
they never had a synagogue. In the 
cities of Cork, Waterford, Lime- 
rick, and Belfast, Jews are to be 
found, but in no part of the country 
of Ireland. 

The population of Dublin was 
taken by the conservators of the 
peace in 1804, and found to amount 
to one hundred and eighty-two thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy 
souls: since that period, sever 
hundred houses have been built, 
and are tenanted. The average of 
ten to a house is lower than that of 
Dublin at large, which is between 
eleven and twelve ; the population 
of Dublin, therefore, including that 
of the castle and of the garrison, 
may be estimated at a hundred and 
ninety thousand. It is to be regret- 
ted that the bills of mortality are so 
irregularly kept within the empire 
of Great Britain: there are no re- 
gisters of births, deaths, and marri- 
ages, kept in Ireland, except in the 
metropolis; at home, too, a very 
insufficient attention is paid to this 
subject. Registers ought to be kept 
as they are in France, by the civil 
magistrate : Quakers and dissenters 
of every denomination have their 
own registers, and it is now at the 
ages of parents whether they 
choose to enter the birth of their 
children or not. It is very fre- 
quently omitted: and the conse- 
quent difficulties of obtaining an 
accurate census are great. 

The population of Ireland is in- 
creasing, and is supposed to have 
more than quadrupled itself within 
the last century. A member of the 
last Irish parliament, (who publish- 
ed some valuable essays on the po- 
pulation and character of the Irish)es- 
timated that since the year 1700 the 
population had increased about one 
fifth on the averaze every eleven 
years. In the year 1711, he calcula- 
ted that Ireland contained 1,200,000 
people ; in 1799, 5,159,760; and 
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that, in point of density, its popu- 
lation is superior to that of Great 
Britain.. Mr.-Carr fojlows the state- 
ment of Mr. Whitelaw, who limits the 
population of Ireland to 5,600,000, 
and concedes the superior density 
to England. The numbers who pe- 
rished in the rebellions of 1798 
and 1803, are rudely estimated at 
20,000. 

An idea of the police of Dublin 
may be had from the following dis- 
gusting’ circumstance which took 
place while Mr. Carr was there. A 
man was found drowned in the 
Liffey ; the body, instead of being 
carried to some bone-house to be 
owned, was exposed in the street 
for two days near the Queen’s 
bridge, upon straw, with a plate of 
salt on its breast to excite the 
pity of passengers to place money 
upon it, for the purpose of ap- 
peasing the manes of the deccased 
with a convivial funeral! ! 

«© The excessive use of whisky in Dub- 
lin cannot fail of attracting the attention of 
a stranger, where this deleterious liquor is 
now, by act of parliament, distilled from 
raw oats; deriving occasional additional 
strength from a mixture of aquafortis or 
vitriol. The number of shops where this 
liquid poison . and other drams, almost 
equally hostile to morals and life, are sold, 
is vale shockingly great. In Thomas- 
street, every other house seemed to be a 
dram-shop. Mr, Whitelaw states, that in 
this street alone, composed of one\hundred 
and ninety houses, a place of great con- 
course on account of its being the termina- 
tion of the great southern and western 
roads, there were in 1798, and I believe 
at this day there are no Jess than fifty-two 
houses licensed to vend raw spirits. The 
licence amounts to forty pounds. That a 
revenue derived from such a source can be 
an object worthy of encouragement with a 
wise government, it is impossible to believe: 
it might as well impose a tax upon coffins, 
and inoculate all its subjects with the 
plague. One of these shops a few years 


since had great custom, on account of the 
keeper of it offering a gratuitous funeral 
to those who died of drinking it. 

“ Strong penal laws, and an encourage- 
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ment of the consumption of porter, cat’ 
alone cure this evil, The effect of an 
act of Parliament passed for the suppres~ 
sion of private distilleries, which levied se- 
vere penalties on the consumers ef whisky 
not sold at licensed distilleries, doubled the 
consumption of porter in one month at a 
porter: brewery, which has heen recently 
established in the north of Ireland. Unfors 
tunately the excise officers, owing to their 
being inadequately paid, are too often in 
league with the private disti'leries. In Dub- 
lin, I am well informed, every measure hi- 
therto taken has failed in effectually correct- 
ing the use of spirits. The priest has been 
more effective than the legislature: his 
prohibitions against the consumption of li- 
quors for one, two, or three months, are 
seldom, if ever, violated.” 

Nothing can so effectually de. 
stroy the health and morals of a 
“ey as superfluous and ill-regu- 
ated public houses and gin-shops. 
Crimes of every description are 
there engendered, there nurtured, 
there’ stimulated into the most 
dreadful activity. The whisky-house 
is resorted to by the lazy; there 
they become acquainted with the 
most dissolute and the most despe- 
rate. Lessons of lewdness and rob- 
bery are learnt in these profligate 
receptacles of prostitutes and thieves 
which are put in practice at the ex- 
pence of public decency and pub- 
lic safety. From such a statement. 
as Mr. Carr has given, we have 
no hesitation in concluding that the 
police of Dublin is bad. To lay the 
axe at the root, government must 
absolutely suppress a laree propor- 
tion of tliese abominable houses, 
where the earning of a week is 
spent in a day, and robbery is re- 
sorted to as a remedy for the evil. 
London requires the interference 
of the legislature in this respect 
almost as much as Dublin. When 
Mr. Colquhoun wrote his treatise. 
on the police of the metropolis,. 
there were between five ne six. 
thousand licensed public-houses 
within the bills of mortality, and. 
it was calculated that the moncy 


























spent in beer and spirits by the 
labouring people only, was upwards 
of three millions sterling a year ! 
Mr. Carr’s peregrination is not 
very extensive ; sufiiciently so, how- 
ever, to have given him a fair op- 
portunity for the investigation of 
character and manners. He goes 
from Dublin to Wicklow, returns 
to the capital, and afterwards takes 
an excursion round the lakes of 
Killarney. The county of Wick- 
low acquired an ill-famed cele- 
brity during the rebellion. The 
Devil’s Glen is a valley, the bot- 
tom and sides of which are compos- 
ed of rocks, and at one end of it 
the river Vartrey, after violent 
rains, falls from a precipice of an 
hundred feet, and winds through 
the valley. These unfrequented 
depths, y Ome the rebellion, oc- 
casionally afforded shelter and con- 
cealment to its routed followers. 
It was here that Dwyer, a noted 
chieftain, eluded the hot and per- 
severing pursuit of justice for a pe- 
riod almost unexampled. The re- 
ward otfered by government for this 
daring chief after tie dispersion of 
his followers was very great, but 
wherever ‘* he avowed himself and 
claimed the protection of hospita- 
lity, his person was held sacred ; 
and in the midst of rags and pe- 
nury, a bribe which would have 
secured independence to the be- 
trayer was rejected with scorn.” 
The history of the Highland clans 
present many instances of the 
strongest fidelity and attachment 
towards the laird from his followers. 
Charles Stuart, it is well known, 
long lay concealed among the wilds 
of Scotland, sheltered in caves and 
cottages, the owners of which would 
have been for ever infamous in their 
own estimation and in that of their 
countrymen, had they accepted the 
reward of 30,0001. which govern- 
ment offered for his head. This 
unfortunate fugitive was huuted like 
a beast of prey from ** hill to dale, 
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from rock to cavern, and from shore 
to shore; sometimes he was rowed 
in fisher boats from isle to isle a- 
mong the Hebrides, and often in 
sight of his pursuers.” A. man of 
the name of Kennedy used to rob 
for his support, and in order to 
supply him with clean linen, once 
surprized the baggage-horses of a 
British officer. ‘This poor fellow 
was afterwards hanged for stealing 
a cow! The. detestation and ab- 
horrence of treachery displayed by 
the Irish and Scotch on these oc- 
casions are a noble trait in their 
character, and is not the only fea- 
ture of similitude between them. 

During his excursion in the coun- 
ty of Wicklow, Mr. Carr of course 
visited the celebrated ruins of Glen- 
daloch, and has modestly contented 
himself with filling only ten of his 
quarto pages from Dr. Ledwich’s 
remarks on them. This sort of 
compliment Mr. Carr is in the hae 
bit of paying to authors of infe- 
rior merit: it is excusable enough 
here. 

Not far from Glendaloch is La- 
gula, the shooting-box of Peter 
Latouche, Esq. a name in high 
and deserved honour. At Belle- 
vue, a novle mansion belonging to 
the same gentleman, Mrs. L. has 
established a school, in which eight 
and twenty girlsare boarded, cloath- 
ed, and educated at her private exe 
pence. 

* I believe in England and Ireland 
the green and hot-housés of Belle-Vue 
are unrivalled. This palace of glass, 
which looks as if it had been raised by 
Aladdin’s lamp, is six hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and includes an orange, a 

each, a cherry-house and vinery, and is 
filled with the most precious and beautiful 
plants from the sultry regions of Asia, Afri. - 
ca, and America, which, tastefully arrang- 
ed and in the highest preservation, banquet 
the eye with their beautiful colours, and 
fill the air with the most voluptuous per- 
fume.” 


The lower Irish are very fond of 
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Jaw ; with what decency judicial 
proceedings in subordinate courts 
are carried on there, our readers 
will form a much better idea after 
they have read the following ex- 
tract, than it is possible for thei 
to do without it. At. Killarney, 


Mr. Carr attended the quarter-ses- 
sions, where a barrister presided. 


«“ The greatest good-humour prevailed 
in the court, which was a large naked 
room, with a quantity of turf piled up in one 
cerner of it. Every face looked animated ; 
scarcely any decorum was kept, but justice 
was expeditiously, and I believe substan- 
tially, administered by the barrister, who is 
addressed by that name, and who appeared 
to be perfectly competent to the discharge 
of his judicial duties. He was elevated 
above the rest. A fellow, like every one 
of his countrymen in or out of court, lov- 
ing law to his ‘soul, projected himself too 
forward to hear a cause which was pro- 
ceeding ; the officer of the court, who, like 
the bell of Peeping ‘Tom of Coventry, 
made a horrible noise by endeavouring to 
keep silence, struck this anxious unlucky 
wight a blow on the head with a long pole, 
almost sufficiently forcible to have felled an 
ox; the fellow rubbed his head, all the as- 
sembly broke out in a loud Jaugh, in which 
the object of their mirth could not resist 
joining. Instead of counsel, solicitors 
pleaded; one of them was examining a rus- 
tic, a witness on behalf of his client, when 
I entered: the poor fellow suffered an- 
swers unfavourable to the party for whom 
he appeared to escape him; upen which, 
after half a dozen imprecations, the solici- 
tor threw the Testament on which he had 
been sworn at his head; a second laugh 
followed; another fellow swore backwards 
and forwards ten times in about as many 
minutes, and whenever he was detected in 
the most abominable perjury, the auditory 
was thrown into convulsions of merriment. 
The Earrister held in his hands not the 
scales of justice, but a little brass machine 
for weighing shillings, similar to that 
which | described to have been used by 
my fair glover in Dublin, and which was 
in frequent requisition upon the judicial 
seat, for ascertaining the ie weight of fees 
paid into court—another proof of the in- 
jurious effects of the wretclied state of the 
circulating medium! ‘The day before, a 
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young nobleman, whose political genius 
and unblentished integrity have heen since 
so brilliantly brought forward, by the des 
mise of one of the most incorruptible and 
eloquent, though not the most successful of 
ministers, was seated on the bench, for the 
purpose of observing the habits of the peo- 
ple: I allude to the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord Henry Petty. His 
presence was regarded as a fac com- 
pliment ; but wh: ther it kept those sons of 
drollery and mirth in better order I know 
not. F 
«“ When his Lordship was present, a 
culprit was sentenced to three months im- 
prisonment: as he was conducted out of 
court, the fellow said—'* By Jasus, it is 
all cwing to his Lordship, long life to him; 
if he had not been there, I know the Barri- 
ster, as worthy a gentleman as ever lived, 
would only have sentenced me for a fort- 
night ; but he thought, as the young Lord 
was there, if he had let mz off more aisy, 
he would not have been thought to have 
done his duty, and there it is.” 


If the Chancellor of the-Exche- 
ner does not introduce a greater 

ed of decorum in these courts 
of justice, his visit to them will 
have done him no credit. Good 
God! what are we to think of the 
moral or religious feelings of an 
auditory which is thrown into con- 
vulsions of laughter by the perjury 
of an eviience. 

Conris of justice are not the onl 
public establishments which call for 
the hand of correction. Tie fol- 
lowing account of the House of In- 
dustry, as it is called, of Limerick, 
makes one’s blood run cold : 


“ Under the roof cf this house, I saw 
madmen stark naked, girded only by their 
irons, standing in the rain, in an open court 
attended by women, their cells upon the 
ground floor, scantily supplied with straw, 
damp, and ill secured. In the wards of la- 
bour, aban:joned prostitutes, in rags and ver- 
min, each loaded with along chain and 
heavy log, working only when the eye ofthe 
superintending officer was upon them, are 
associated throughout the day with respect- 
able old female housekeepers, who, having 
no children to support them, to prevent 
famishing, seck tiis wretched asylum. At 
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fight, they. sleep together in the same 
room ;-the sick (unless in very extreme 
cases) and the healthy, the good and the 
bad, all crowded together. In the vene- 
real ward, the wretched female sufferers 
were imploring for a little more cover- 
ing, whilst several ideots squatted in cor- 
ners, half naked, half famished, pale and 
hollow-eyed, with a ghastly grin, bent a 
vacant stare upon the loathsome scene, and 
consummated its horror. Fronting this 
ward, across a yard, in a large room, nearly 
thirty feet long, a raving maniac, instead 
of being strapped to his bed, was handcuff- 
ed to a stone of 300lbs. weight, which, 
with the most horrible yells, by a convul- 
sive effort of strength, he dragged from one 
end of the room to the other, constantly ex- 
posed to the exasperating view and conver- 
sation of those who were in the yard. I 
have been well informed that large sums 
of money have been raised in every county 
for the erection of mad-houses: how has 
this money been applied ¢ 

« The building of this lazar-gaol is so 
insecure, that the prostitutes confined in it, 
although ironed and logged, frequently 
make their escape. No clothing is allow- 
ed to these poor wretches but what they 
bring into the prison, or can earn, or beg. 
Upon enquiry, I found; what I need scarce- 
ly relate to my reader, that the funds are 
very inadequate, that it is supported by pre- 
sentments and charity, and very seldom 
visited by those whom official duty, if not 
common humanity, ought to have conduct- 
edthere. The number of miserable wretches 
in this house amounted to one hundred and 
thirty-eight. The Governor appeared to 
be a humane man, and seemed deeply to 
regret what he could not conceal.” 

The low Irish were never remark - 
ed for their cleanliness, and the 
quarters of the peor in Dublin are 
wretched and filthy in the extreme ; 
this isa necessary consequence of 
their crowded chambers: Mr. W hite- 
law says, that in Dublin a single 
apartment lets from one to tivo shil- 
lings a week, and in order to lighten 
this rent, two, three, or even four 
Jamilics become joint tenants ; he 
mentions a single house in Braith- 
Waite stree!, which some years azo 
contained one hundred and eight 
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persons! Another consequence 
which might be anticipated from 
these crowded rooms, namely, that 
of gross indecency and sensual in- 
dulyence, is said notto occur. On 
the contrary, the lrish are repre- 
sented as being faithful totheir mar- 
riage vows, aid since almost every 
man marries who can grow afew po- 
tatoes, and czn find out a dry bank 
to build his mud cabin on, illicit 
amours are less frequent among the 
Irish peasantry than in other coun- 
tries where the obstacles to marri- 
age are more serious or more attend- 
ed to. Be it mentioned to the ho- 
nour of Irish ladies too, that the li- 
bertine is repulsed by the propriety 
of theirdeportment ; the violation of 
the marriage bed is a crime rarely 
known among the higher and more 
fashionable ciasses of society. The 
consequence of this fidelity is an 
attachment to their children, which, 
among the low Irish, is remark- 
abie: to play with the child is the 
highest delight of the mother, and 
domestic duties are sometimes sa~ 
crificed to the indulgence of it. 
Wor is the filial affection less strong 
than the parental: the native pride 
of the Irish, indeed, revolts at the 
idea of becoming a beggar; and 
although in Dubiin beggars are nu- 
merous, they are beggars by neces: 
sity, not by profession ; but to see 
an aged parent begging his bread 
in Ireland is a rare sight; the child 
giadly repays to his decrepid sire 
the debt of support which his in- 
fancy had inenrred. 

Mr. Bell, in his execllent pam- 
phiet on the Tish peasantry, says, 
that there never wasarace of men 
who had a stronger desire and less 
means to procure scholastic infor- 
mation: he teils us, that the only 
way by which the catholic pea ants 
could have been prevented {from read- 
ing, was to have ordereda party of sol- 
dicrs to be posted in every village, 
ani to destroy alj the pi yyuat- 
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ed or written paper they could find. 
The object of the barbarous laws 
passed in the reigns of William and 
Anne was the conversion of the 
Irish from the Popish to the Prote- 
stant religion ; aud the wickedness 
ef the means adopted was equalled 
by its stupidity, that of prolibiting 
from all instruction the children of 
the catholics. ‘The education of the 
common people is at present i the 
Jowest state of degradation: in the 
summer, a wretched itinerant de- 
Fives a scanty and precarious enist- 
ence by wandering from parish to 
parish, and opening a_ school in 
some ditch, covered with heath and 
furze, to which the inhahitants send 
their children; in the winter, these 
houseless pedagogues, nearly as ig- 
norant zs the children themscives, 
go from door to door, and pick up 
such a subsistence as the liberality 
or the means of the peasants can af- 
ford to bestow. 

The lower people of Kerry are 
eelebrated for their classical spirit: 
«A gentleman,” says Mr. Carr, 
* who alighted from his horse to 
teke a view of the ancient family 
seat of Macarthymore some years 
since, gave the bridle to a poor boy 
to hold; the traveller, strack with 
his manners, entered into conversa- 
tion with him, and to his astonish- 
ment, forud, under an appearance 
of the most abject poverty, that 
he was well acquainted with the 
best Latin poets, had read most 
of the historians, and was then 
studying the orations of Cicero.” 
This story well accords with the 
account given by Mr. Bell, in his 
pamphlet before alluded to, of the 
poor scholars, as they were called, 
who chiefly resorted to the pro- 
vince of Munster. ‘* English gen- 
tlemen wi) hardly beheve,” says 
he, “ that the sous of some of the 
most indent and obscure pea- 
sants in Ireland were able to study 
and become acquainted with the 
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that they had taste to discriminate 
the beauties contained in them, and 
frequently conversed with each 
other in the Latin language, which, 
indeed, they speke more correctly 
than the English. It was no un- 
common thing—he is speaking of 
the state of Ireland twenty years 
avo-—to see poor lads who Pad left 
their homes without shoes or stock- 
ings, wandering through the coun- 
try in search of scholastic instruc- 
tion, and living on the bounty of 
those whom they had applied te 
for relief, which was hardly ever 
refused to them. The name of a 
poor scholar, indeed, was a sufhi- 
cient passport for a temporary 
lodging and entertainment in the 
house of any peasant. They were 
hardly ever refused admittance into 
any schocl, where they were in- 
structed gratuitously: after they 
had made sufficient progress, they 
afterwards assisted in teaching the 
younger boys as a return for the 
kinduess they had received. The 
ultimate ohject they had in view 
was admission into the Romish 
priesthood: among the Roman Ca~ 
tholic clergy were many men of 
learning and exemplary lives, who 
had acquired their education in 
this manner. In the year 1795, 
St. Patrick’s College, for the edu- 
cation of Popish priests, was found- 
ed by act of parliament at May- 
nooth, (about ten miles from Dub- 
lin) on the Duke of Leinster’s 
estate. His Grace liberally granted 
sixty acres of ground rent free for 
the institation, and parliament en- 
dowed it with the sum of forty thou- 
sand pounds, besides eight thou- 
sand pounds as an annuity. The 
trustees were men of the highest 
eminence in the state. A similar 
boon to Catholics of the lower 
classes could not fail to be re- 
ceived with gratitude. The state 
of the chartered schools is exactly 
such as might be expected: these 
schools were endowed by zealous 
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individuals with a view of extend- 
ing the Protestant religion. ‘The 
peasantry could derive no advan- 
tage from these schools, for those 
which had not fallen into abuse and 
decay were inaccessible to the chil- 
dren of any except Protestants. 
They became sinecure places for 
the nominal masters of them. Mr. 
Bell asserts, that he knew of one 
school, the master of which (a be- 
neficed clergyman, who never went 
near it) received fifteen hundred 
pounds a-year from the endowment, 
while the usher, a man of learning, 
who did all the duty, had but forty ! 
Commissioners were appointed by 
parliament some sixteen or eighteen 
years ago to make a general enquiry 
into the state of education, and into 
that of the schools in Ireland. These 
commissioners discovered abuses the 
most flagrant and shameful, and the 
public was given to understand that 
an effectual remedy would be ap- 
plied to them, and a general and 
unobjectionable plan of education 
substituted. Zhe business fell to the 
ground, Hear what Mr, Carr says: 

“ These charter-schools are at resent 
the most infamous jobs; they cost the 
country thirty thousand pounds per annum, 
and are scarcely productive of any good. I 
could instance several, each of which has 
lands for its support, producing more than 
fifteen hundred pounds per annum, at which 
not one poor scholar is educated, but which 
are enjoyed, in addition to some rich liv- 
ing, by rectors of distant parishes. The 
whole expence of prosecuting plans for the 
education of the poor, including the char- 
ter-schools, is little less than seventy thou- 
sand pounds per annum, and the number of 
children educated is about one thousand six 
hundred; whereas, by the returns of the 
Scotch Highland Society, it appears that 
twelve thousand four hundred and sixty poor 
_ children are taught to read, write, the ne- 
cessary principles of arithmetic, and are in- 
structed in religion and morals, at an an- 


nual expence not exceeding three thousand 
founds.” 
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In the year 1805, the Hibernian 
Society was instituted in London, 
the object of which is to civilize and 
enlighten the rude peasantry of Ire- 
land. May its efforts be crowned 
with success! 

Kindness will do every thing with 
the Irish, compulsion nothing. They 
are a brave, a generous, and a hardy 
people: Is their attachment worth 
securing ? then secure their affec- 
tions. Enlighten them—not by of- 
fering gratuitous instruction to ca- 
tholic children in Protestant schools. 
Parents spurn at the proposal: in 
vain do you tell them that the reli- 
gion of their children shall receive 
no bias by association with their 
Protestant play-fellows. Tliey sus- 
pect that a snake is hidden in the 
grass, nor are their susp:cions unrea- 
sonable. Why this spirit of pro- 
selytism? 

We now take our leave of Mr. 
Carr without much regret: he has 
given us the trouble of wading 
through a large volume for a few 
scraps of information, rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto. Some of the 
drawings are pretty enough, but 
Mr. Carr does not appear to be a 
perfect master of perspective. We 
had prepared a few remarks on 
the currency of Ireland, and the 
course of exchange between Dub- 
lin and London; the scarcity of 
coin in particular, and the profu- 
sion of paper money, could not 
escape the observation of a travel- 
ler in Ireland, and Mr. Carr does 
not fail to lament them. On re- 
collection, our sentiments upon 
these subjects have already been 
given in the notice of different 
books which have fallen under our 
review ; we refer more particularly 
to Mr. Forster’s Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Commercial Exchange, and 
to Lord King’s pamphlet, and to 
Mr. Thornton’s Essay on Paper 
Credit. 
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Art. I!. The History and Antiquities of the Deanery of Craven, in the C ounty of York. 
By Tuomas Dunnam Wairtaker, LL.D. F.S.A. 4to. pp. 466. 


THE history (or, as it might with 
ereater propricty be styled, the pa- 
rochial survey) of the deanery of 
Craven, is immediately connected 
with that of Whaliey, a history of 
which Dr. Whitaker had previously 
published. These works as our au- 
thor informs us, are intended as a 
continuation of each other: and 
both contain much curious and in- 
teresting information, written ina 
more than usualiy elegant and ener- 
getic style, relating to the topogra~ 
phical history and antiquities of a 
portion of country that bas never 
before beea recognized by a focal 
historian. The following observa- 
tions, in his address to the reader, 
on epitaphs and retailers ef them, 
fully coincide with our sentiments : 


« THOSE readers who are acquainted 
with the Craven churches need not be ap- 
prized that this work is far from contain- 
ing a complete collection of epitaphs. The 
author, indeed, would have had the coun- 
tenance of some of his predecessors, had he 
opened a correspondence with sextons and 
parish clerks for an entire assortment of 
these wares. But from such undistin- 
guishing accumulations of sepulchral trash, 
indolence, ceconomy, and taste, alike re- 
volted. Many inscriptions therefore are 
emitted, 

which, though neither rare 
Nor ancient, will be so preserved with care: 


These are consigned to some future topo- 
grapher, who, at the distance, perhaps, of 
two centuries, viewing the pigmies of the 
fast generation through the mists of anti- 
quity, may behold them dilated into giants 
of wisdom and virtue. Distance and in- 
distinctness are great sources of the sub- 
lime. ; 

« But to be serious: modern epitaphs 
offend alike against piety, simplicity, and 
truth. This species of composition in 
England has at different times put on the 
form of a prayer, a psalm, an epigram, 
and an history, specimens of all which will 
appear in the following work. It is now for 


the most part become a tumid and undis- 
tinguishing panegyric—Jncredulus odi. 

“ It may perhaps be matter of complaint, 
that in the ensuing work so little is copied 
from printed books (even from books 
scarce and expensive as the Monasticon) ; 
but the truth is, that instead of beating out 
and moulding anew the precious metals of 
antiquity which had already passed the fur- 
nace of older writers, the author deemed 
himself much beteer employed (at least he 
was employed more to his own satisfaction) 
in working the mines of ages hitherto un- 
explored, in separating the genuine ore froma 
the baser adhesions, running it for the first 
time into a compact and tangible mass,and 
impressing upon it the stamp of modern 
currency.” 

The general history of this dean- 
cry is comprised in a short intro- 
duction, in which the author curso- 
rily describes its situation, and its 
general scenery; the latter, as in 
most countries where lime-stone 
forms the basis, is grand and pic- 
turesque, ** The basis of the coun- 
try,” he observes, ‘ may be consi- 
dered as one vast agerceate of cal- 
carcous matter, which, however, ge- 
nerated, or wherever collected on 
the surface of the earth, seldom fails 
to produce a set of features in the 
face of nature, at once singular and 
beautiful.” 

‘* The climate,” according to 
our author, “ is cold and rainy, 
though greatly improved since the 
tweljth and thirteenth century, when 
common grain, if we believe the 
complaints of the monks, seldom ar- 
rived at maturity.” 

Dr. W. then adverts to the vil- 
lages, and their buildings ; describes 
the enclosures, plantations, and do- 
mestic and ecclesiastic arehitec- 
ture; he also endeavours to discri- 
minate the peculiarities of the styles 
which are Sepieped in these build. 
ings. From the structure of the 
churches he is led into a train of 
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observations on their number, situ- 
ation, and endowment, which ap- 
pears to be a pecultar boast of this 
deanery. In this district he observes 
that the model of our ancient esta- 
blishment remains neariy entire, 
and a happy medium in the extent 
of parishes is adopted ; whereby the 
aneonveniences of either extremes 
are avoided, and provision is made 
for the comfortable subsistence of 
the clergy. The advantages of pub- 
dic worship, and the necessary har- 
mony and intercouise, which do or 
ought to prevail between the mini- 
ster and his parishioners, are de- 
scanted on. 

The ancient monastic institutions 
in Craven (as they are more parti- 
cularly considered in the course of 
the work) are but briefly noticed 
here. A list of the parishes in the 
deanery is given with their relative 
situation. The etymology of the 
name is defined. A summary view 
of the state of property is taken, 
(assuming Domesday as the basis of 
investigation), with a brief history 
of the principal fees, and their re- 
spective transfers. ‘The incursions 
of the Scottish borderers in the re- 
mote periods of our history, (the 
only military events with which 
Craven seems immediately connect- 
ed), are concisely detailed ; and the 
following instance of their cruel de- 
vastation in 1138 is translated from 
the Latin of Ricardus Prior Haga- 
stals : 

‘¢ In the year 1138, while David, 
King of Scotland, was engaged in 
the siege of Norham, he detached 
the Picts, and part of his (Scottish) 
army, under the command of Wil- 
liam, son of Duncan, his nephew, 
into Yorkshire. Here they laid 
waste the possessions of a celebrated 
monastery, called Suthernesse, and 
the province called Crafna, with fire 
and sword. In this work of destruc- 
tion, no rank or age, and neither 
sex were spared; children were 
butchered before the faces of their 
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parents ; husbands in sight of their 
wives, and wives of their husbands ; 
matrons and virgins of rank were 
carried away indiscriminately with 
other plunder ; they were stripped 
naked, bound tegether with ropes 
and thongs, and thus goaded along 
with the points of swords and lances. 
Similar outrages had been commit- 
ted in former wars, but never to the 
same extent. In their march north- 
ward, however, some of the captor’, 
touched with compassion, set their 
prisoners at liberty, as offerings to 
the church of St. Mary, at Carl:sle ; 
but the barbarous Picts drageed 
away their wretched captives, with- 
out merey, into their own country. 
In short, these brutal savages, to 
whom adultery and incest were fa- 
miliar, after they were fatigued with 
acts of lust and violence, either re- 
tained the female captives as slaves 
in their own houses, or sold them 
like cattle to the other barbarians.” 
“ Jhave translated,” says Dr. W. 
** this shocking passage literally, 
and at length, that those of the same 
sex, who now adorn this country, 
may be thankful to Providence for 
the security and happiness which 
an excelent government has hither- 
to allorded them; and that those of 
the other may, by a faithful repre- 
sentation of the miseries of invasion 
and conquest, be stirred up to de- 
fend them from an enemy no less 
barbarous and insulting, by whom 
they are threatened at present.” 
The introduction closes with a 
review of what has been done, or 
omitted, respecting the present sub- 


ject, by preceding antigquaries and 


tourists, from Leland to the present 
time. 


Dr. W. 


now commences the pzr.- 
ticular history of the several parishes 


which compose this deanery. ln 
order to give an idea of hs plan, we 
shall sketch ashort analysis of the 
survey of the Pagisii OF SkirroN, 
which he styles the most inieresting 
part of his subject. 
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The lands which constitute the 
present parish of Skipton are de- 
scribed in Domesday Book under 
the head of Terra Regis, having 
been previously forfeited by Earl 
Edwin. They were afterwards 
granted to Robert de Romille, a 
Nofman adventurer of an ancient 
family, who finding at Skipton the 
chief requisites for a baronial resi- 
dence, erected a castle, whereby the 
poor village was advanced to a re- 


- spectable town. Though it never 


had a municipal government, and 
Was never represented in_parlia- 
ment, it is gencrally stiled in char- 
ters a burgh, and its inhabitants bur- 
gesses. Rejecting Camden’s ety- 
mology of the name, Dr. W. adopts, 
from the spelling in Domesday and 
the early charters, Sciptone, Scep~ 
tone, or Scepetone, that of a town 
of sheep, from the Saxon Scep, a 
sheep, it having been anciently sur- 
rounded by vast tracts of land usual. 
ly called sheep-walks. 

Having given (from the Exche- 
guer Black Book) a list of the feu- 
datories holding under the family 


_ of Romille at two diferent periods, 


temp. Henry I. and Henry I. our 
author reverts to Robert de Romille, 
and traces, through the posterity of 
his hviress Cecilia, the descent of 
this castle and barony to the reign 
of Edward the First, who unfairly 
obtained pessession of iton the death 
of Avelyne, Countess of Albemarle. 
John de Eshton, however, an ob- 
scure lord of a manor, contested the 
barony with his sovereign, and as- 
serted his superior mght as heir at 
law tothe deceased. “ This case 
affords a remarkable instance ei- 
ther of the equity of Edward’s 
temper, or of the prevalence of law 
over sovereign power when its 
claims were at the highest.” The 
king, unable to evade the demand 
of his competitor, agreed to a 
compromise ; and for an equiva- 
lent, John de Eshton released the 
barony of Skipton, by deed, the ori- 


ginal of which, about a century 
ago, Was remaining in the castle. 
The barony being thus vested in the 
crown, Edward If. bestowed it on 
his favourite Piers de Gaveston, 
whose tenure was very short. ‘* The 
next alienation transferred it to a 
family, who, with the exception of 
a single attainder, have held it five 
hundred years, during the longer 
part of which they have resided at 
Skipton Castle, in great wealth and 
honour.” Next follow the original 
grants, by which this noble patri- 
mony was conveyed to Robert de 
Clifford in the 4th year of Edward 
II. ; and an original survey of the 
several manors and premises so con- 
veyed, with their valuation at that 
time, and a second valuation made 
three hundred years” afterwards. 
The forests of Skipton and Barden 
are briefly described, and an inte- 
resting narrative is introduced, illu- 
strative of what may be called the 
baronial manners at the end of the 
fifteenth century. From the de- 
mesnes of Skipton, Dr. W. pro- 
ceeds to the memoirs of the illus- 
trious house of Clifford, by which 
these honours were so long possess- 
ed. A pedigree of the family, from 
Robert de Clifford, the first grantee, 
to the celebrated Lady Anne, Coun- 
tess of Dorset and Pembroke, is 
given verbatim from the papers of 
that lady. In addition to this, ‘I 
will now,” says our author, ‘* bring 
together such original memorials of 
the family as I have been able to 
collect from their several reposi- 
tories, either at Skipton, Bolton, or 
Appleby.” 

With these memorials, which em- 
brace the history of the Cliffords 
from Lord John, who was born 1430 
to the present time, and contain a 
long series of epistolary correspon- 
dence connected with this noble fa- 
mily, the author occupies ‘sixty 
pages. The subjects which appear 
most interesting or curious in these 
documents are: Memoirs of Henry 
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Lord Clifford, who, on the accession 
of Henry VII. emerged from the 
fells of Cumberland, where he had 
beenconcealed fortwenty-five years, 
and had, during that period, ac- 
quired the mauners and education 
of ashepherd. He lived in retive- 
ment, and devoted himselfto study, 
the next thirty years; but, in 1513, 
had a principal command at the bat- 
tle of Floddon, and only survived 
that event ten years.—An original 
account {which serves to character- 
ize the manners and expences of the 
time) is given of the charges of tra- 
velling, house-keeping, robes, ap- 
parel, &c. of Henry Clifford, the 
first Earl of Cumberland, on his 
being advanced to. that dignity, 
temp. Henry. VIIi.; also a particu- 
lar narrative’ of the deaths, by the 
sweating sickness, of two brothers, 
Dukes of Suffolk about 1550. Next 
follows a description of the cele- 
brated family portrait, in Skipton 
Castle, with the history of George 
Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, 
and his family, from the long in- 
scription drawn up by the Count- 
ess of Pembroke. This is succeeded 
by an abstract of Sir Matthew Hale’s 
report of the legal contest for the 
honour of Skipton between Francis, 
fourth Earl of Cumberland, and the 
Countess of Pembroke.—A charac- 
er and memoirs of this jusly cele- 
brated lady arealso given, from whose 
MS. the principal part of these fa- 
mily records have been compiled. 

The letters contained in these 
memorials, though numerous, ap- 
pear no farther interesting than as 
they illustrate the epistolary style of 
the age in which they were written, 
and serve to develope the characters 
of the correspondents. 

*¢ Having thus,” says Dr. W. 
* brought our account of the house 
of Clifford, in its connexion with 
Craven, to the present time, it re- 
mains that we take a survey of the 
castle of Skipton, their residence.” 
In this account, the foundation of 
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the original building is asserted, 
on the authority of Camden, to be 
the work of Robert de Romille a- 
bout the end of the Conqueror’s 
reien, or the beginning of the 
next. The seven round towers, the 
o'dest part of the castle now re- 
maining, are ascribed to Robert de 
Cliflord, temp. Edward |. and the 
eastern part is known to have been 
built by the first Earl of Cumber- 
land on his son’s marriage, 27 Hen- 
ry VII. <A long inventory is here 
(though rather abruptly) inserted of 
the apparel, ‘wr oe furniture, 
farming stock, artillery, and ar- 
mour, belonging to Skipton Castle, 
in 1572, after the death of the se- 
cond Earl. ‘* This,” our author 
says, ** will afford, perhaps, the 
completest specimen of the habits 
and general economy of a great 
nobleman’s family in the 16th cen- 
tury, which has yet been made pub - 
lic. Itis transcribed from an origi- 
nal roll among the papers at Bolton 
Abbey.” 

The several sieges which the cas- 
tle has undergone are briefly notic- 
ed, and the author dwells partieu- 
larly on that in the civil war of 
Charles I. with its partial demoli- 
tion by order of parliament, and 
then describes the repairs effected by 
Lady Pembroke. 

An absiract of another inventory 
of the effects at Skipton Castle in 
1643, after the death of the last 
Karl of Cumberland, here presents 
itself, “ which,” Dr.W. says, ‘* may 
not only be compared with the for- 
mer inventory, taken at the decease 
of his grandfather, but will throw 
some light upon the state and pro- 
visions of the garrison.” In this 
document are enumerated, our au- 
thor tells us, though no such enu- 
meration appears in the account be- 
fore us, fifty-seven apartments great 
and small, and forty-two bedsteads, 
sufficient for a train of sixty ser- 
vants, to which, itappears from the 
account books, that Ear! Francis 
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had enlarged his establishment in 
his latter days. 

A few memorials of the ancient 
officers of the castle next occur, 
with a short account of the castle 
chapel from 1512 its first mention 
on record, to 1635. ** Tnis sacred 
ediiice is now a stable, in whose 
time, or by whose order it was per- 
verted to that indecent and disg race- 
fal use, Z do not know.” 

Having ina short digression trac- 
ed the history of this noble family, 
and slightly noticed the architec- 
ture of the several castles on these 
extensive domains, Dr. Whitaker 
returns to the parish church of Skip- 
ton. 

The original fabric of this he 
considers to be coeval with the 
eastle, and founded by Robert de 
Romille, ‘* as it is never heard of 
before, and appears immediately af- 
ter.” He gives us some particulars 


of the ancient endowments of the 
vicarage, and a list of the vicars 
from 1267 to the preseut time. The 
veveral parts of the present church 


are referred, from their dierent 
styles, to the earlier part of the 
thirteenth century, and the times 
of Rich. HT. andHen. VITT. * Be- 
neath the altar,” the author pro- 
ceeds, ** unusually clevated on that 
account, is the vault ofthe Clitfords, 
the place of their interment from the 
dissolution of Bolton Priory to the 
death of the last Earl of Cumber- 
jand; which, after having been 
closed many years, [ obtaitied per- 
mission to examine, March 29, 
1303.” 

From this inspection, he, gives us 
the state of the bodies -at that 
time, with a description ‘of the tombs 
ofthe first and third Earls of Cum. 
berland, and copies of che verious 
epitaphs commemorative of the se- 
veral branches of this illustrious 
family. ; 

tespecting the town of Skipton, 
an auihor is very concise, record- 
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ing only the markets and fairs, the 
endowments of a grammar-school, 
which was founded 2 Edw. VI. and 
a short notice of Winterwell Hall, 
the ancient residence of the Lam- 
berts. The very short and imper- 
fect accounts of the present state of 
towns, parishes, we other places, 
is certainly a great defect in this 
work: for the general reader is 
equally desirous of knowing some- 
thing of the modern as well as of the 
ancient history of a district so remote 
from the metropolis as Craven. 

‘The survey of the parish of Skip- 
ton is illustrated with an engrav- 
ing of Skipton Castle, two of Bar- 
den Tower, the seals of the ancient 
lords of Skipton, portraits of George 
Farl of Cumberland and his family, 
three plates of autographs of eigh- 
ty-three eminent persons, taken 
from the evidences of the Clifford 
family, and the tombs of the first 
and third Earls, 

The whole volume is ‘* embel- 
lished” with forty-two plates, but 
these are so badly executed, that we 
think them rather a disgrace than 
an ornament to the voiume. By 
compariug the plates in this work, 
with those in the history of Whal- 
ley, we see a manifest diilerence, 
and feel surprized that the author, 
whoemployed the pencil of Tur- 
ner to delineate the views for his 
first work, should be satisfied with 
such extremely inaccurate tasteless 
prints, as those which distigure the 
pages of the history of Craven. 

In this volume, as in the former, 
we find the want of an index: and 
the present is also very defective 
for want of a map. Should Dr. 
Whitaker have occasion to reprint 
his history of Craven, we re- 
commend him to publish it in a 
uniform size and manner with the 
history of Whalley, and not disfigure 
it, and enhance its price, by useless 
engravings. 
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HAVING, at a very early period 
of his life, dignified the former edi- 
tions of this work (for it appears 
that two preceding editions have 
been published) with the name of 
a history ; Mr. Jackson, in a short 
and modest introduction, says, 
«* Experience has convinced me, 
that they are little worthy of that 
title ; yet, as they have so long been 
in the unmolested enjoyment of it, 
they may e’en continue so. In pre- 
senting them to the public eye, I 
am aware that I presume much on 
their candour and liberality. But I 
hope the motive that first induced 
me to print my compilations will 
plead a sufficient apology.” This 
motive, he informs us, was to gra- 
tify the curiosity of his fellow-citi- 
zens with a recital of past events 
in which the city was interested, 
¢* to fall” in with the taste of the 
present age for topographical de- 
scriptions, and to give a short ac- 
count of the origin and most re- 
markable circumstances of the ca- 
thedral, which, ‘ as lately restored 
to its ancient splendour, confessedly 
deserves a place in the foremost 
rank,” among those which are ** said 
to stand matchless iv the rest of the 
world.” Of this account, though 
avowedly a compilation, he hopes 
the materials will be found to have 
been selected with care, and record- 
ed with accuracy. 

Premising that the ancient name 
of this city was Lichenfield, i.e. the 
field of dead bodies ; probably so 
called in commemoration of the 
dreadful battles fought near this 

lace in the years 286 and 288: 

[r. J. briefly traces its history, or 
rather the traditionary and Jegen- 
dary lore improperly called his- 
tory, from 669, when it was a small 
village, to the reign of James II.; 
In the progress of this narrative, he 


enumerates the several grants and 
immunities, its parliamentary re- 
presentation, its incorporation by 
Edward VI. its eminent loyalty to 
Charies I. and the charter and ad- 
ditional privileges derived from 
the gratitude of Charles II. The 
situation, buildings, and scenery of 
Litchfield, are concisely noticed, 
and a celebrated willow-tree is par- 
ticularly described: “ the entire 
height of this tree,” says our author, 
** is forty-nine feet, and the circum- 
ference of the branches, at their ex- 
tremities, upwards of two hundred 
fect, overshadowing a plane not 
far short of four thousand feet.” 
The next object of attention is the 
church of St. Chad, usually called 
Stowe-church, ** the most ancient 
foundation of the city; supposed to 
have been originally erected by the 
Romans, who, about the end of the 
second century, built many churches 
in Britain’! Near this spot, St. 
Chad, or Ceadda, as Mr. Jackson 
relates, had his cell about the year 
653, and by his piety and preach- 
ing converted the sons of Walfore, 
King of Mercia. This coming to 
the knowledge of their father, he, 
*¢ in the maddening frenzy of mis- 
placed zeal,” sacrificed his chil- 
dren in the cell of the venerable 
saint. Remorse and repentance 
ensued; the king became a con- 
vert, abolished idolatry, and found- 
ed many places of religious wor- 
ship. Having noticed the ancient 
endowment, present state, and mo- 
numents of this church, Mr. J. 
leads us to Green-hill, a place 
which is remarkable for a court 
annually held there on Whit-Mon- 
day, and anciently called “ the Court 
of Array.” He gives us the cere- 
monial of this solemnity, and the 
various opinions which have been 
published respecting its origin. 
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*¢ On the summit of this hill.” 
says our author, ‘‘ stands the parish 
church of St. Michael, eminent for 
the largeuess of its church-yard, 
which is hardly to be paralleled in 
England, containing within its li- 
mits six or seven acres of most ex- 
cellent pasture land.” The monu- 
ments in this church are minutely 
described: among which we find 
one to the memory of John and 
Isabel Newton, parents of the 
late Bishop Newton, who was born 
in this city ; and one to the memory 
of Michael Johnson, father of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who was also a na- 
tive of Litchfield. In this vicinity 
is Barrow-cop-hill, said to be the 
burial place of three British kings, 
who, with their little army, were 
slain by the Romans about the 
year 288: a representation of which 
event is part of the city arms. 
Pointing out the delightful pros- 
pects from this hill, Mr. J. conti- 
nues his circuit, and gives a short 
description of the several buildings 
called Folly-hall, the hospital and 
chapel of St. John Baptist, the 
Free Grammar School, the English 
Free School, the Theatre, Guild- 
hall, and Gaol, the last of which 
was visited in 1788 by Mr. How- 
ard, to whose memory some pa- 
thetic lines, from Dr. Darwin, are 
here inserted, The parish church 
of St. Mary (originally founded by 
King Ethelwolfe in $56} next pre- 
sents itself: its ancient and present 
state is noticed, with a list of the 
monuments and tomb-stones, Near 
this church is the Market-house, 
and also a stnecoed house, orna- 
mented with pillars, in which Dr. 
Johnson was born. In an adjoin- 
ing street is a building called the 
Friary, formerly a conventual church 
which was founded by Bishop Sta- 
vensty about the year 1229, but 
since the disselution the seat of 
many gentlemen, of whom the most 
eminent are here recorded. Dr. 
Milley’s hospital, and Dr. Darwin’s 
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house and botanic garden, close 
our author’s perambulation. 

He then commences his “ Ac- 
count of the cathedral of Litch- 
field,’’ which he states to have been 
founded by Oswy, King of Mercia, 
anno 655, ** Nomemorials,” he ob- 
serves, ** of the original structure 
now remain; it was most probably 
of the Saxon architecture, -distin- 
guished by its civcular arches and 
massy pillars ; and we are told it was 
roofed with shingles. In the pre- 
sent building there is no remnant.of 
the Saxon style.’ With a very 
short detail of the circumstances 
relative to this see, Mr. J. brings us 
to the reign of Offa, ‘* who finding 
thecathedral extremely out of repair, 
restored and rendered it more splen- 
did than before.” This uncontroul- 
able monarch required that his 
country should be governed by an 
archiepiscopal’ power, and prevailed 
on Pope Adrian, about the year 
786, to create Bishop Adolphus 
archbishop of Lichfield, with an as- 
signment of six suffragan bishops. 
But this dignity did not continue 
long after the death of Offa, for, at 
the request of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Pope Leo abrogated 
the metropolitan endowment of 
Litchfield, and restored it to Canter- 
bury. Our author is silent re- 
specting the affairs of the see and 
cathedral for nearly three hundred 
years: when, having noticed the 
removal of the see to Chester by 
Bishop Peter in 1067, and to Co- 
veutry by his successor Robert de 
Lvmsey in 1095, he informs us that 
the church and city were highly 
indebted to the munificence of the 
next bishop, Roger de Clinton, 
who, in 1148, ** rebuilt the cathe- 
dral upon its present magnificent 
scale; he roofed it with the nob'e 
stone vault, which is the admiration 
of architects, and then covered the 
whole with lead.” After an inter- 
val in our history of 150 years, we 
are informed, that in 1295, Walter 
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de Langton was elected Bishop of 
Litchfield anil Coventry. This pre- 
Jate “ laid the foundation for the 
Lady Choir, which, with its highly 
ornamented screen, was an edifice 
of great beauty and elegance. He 
expended two thousand pounds up- 
on a shrine for the relics of St. 
Chad ; and bestowed on the choir 
several rich vestments, a chalice, 
two patens of pure gold, and a 
cross of the same metal, set with 
precious stones.” A chasm here 
again occurs in Mr. Jackson’s nar- 
rative for upwards of three hundred 
years, during which period we are 
told that nothing remarkable hap- 
pened to the cathedral or see, but 
the despoiling of the rich shrine of 
St. Chad, and of other objects of 
similar devotion, at the Reforma- 
tion, with the separation of Coven- 
try from thissee. ‘* The cathedral 
of Litchfield,” Mr. J. proceeds, 
** continued in the neat state to 


which Bishop Langton had munifi- 
cently restored it till the unhappy 
wars of the” [17th, not the] ‘* dast 


century, when it suifered consiler- 
ably by three sieges.” In 1643, 
it was besieged and taken by the 
parliamentary forces, when the da- 
mage done to it “ was estimated at 
fourteen thousand pounds, an im- 
mense treasure in those days.” A- 
gain in thesame year by the royal- 
ists under Prince Rupert; and last- 
ly, by the parliamenit’s army in 1646, 
Of these sieges we have a brief de- 
tail, with ‘* an old and authentic 
translation of the original articles of 
capitulation’? at the last surrender. 
In 1651, the destruction of the ca- 
thedral was resolved upon, and work- 
men were employed to strip the re- 
maining part of the roof. Immedi- 
ately afterthe Restoration, Dr. John 
Hacket, the champion of the estab- 
lished church during the fanatical 
persecution, was advanced to the 
bishopric of Litchfield and Coven- 
try. On his arrival at the former 
place, he commenced the great work 


of repairing the cathedral, and hav- 
ing in eight years restored it to its 
former splendour, he consecrated it 
with great pomp and solemnity. 
Brief memoirs of the ten prelates 
who have successively held this see 
from the death of Dr. Hacket to 
the present time, conclude that 
part of the volume called the ca- 
thedral history. Mr. Jackson then 
describes the statues which adorn 
this fabric, and minutely enume- 
rates the monuments and tomb- 
stones, giving us copies of all the 
epitaphs’ and memorials, with tran- 
slations of those which are in La- 
tin. St. Mary’s Chapel, (now part 
of the choir) with its ornaments, is 
particularly noticed: as also the 
forty-eight stalls for the members of 
the church, with the superscriptions 
in Latin and English. ‘* A brief 
account of the diocese of Litchfield 
and Coventry, and government of 
the cathedral church,” is the next 
general head: to which is append- 
ed, ‘* the origin and endowments 
of the bishoprick, dean and chap- 
ter, deanery, precentorship, chan- 
cellorship, treasurership, archdea- 
conries, aud prebends, of this ca- 
thedral; with the nature of the se- 
veral dignities and offices.” ‘* The 
Close of the cathedral church” js 
separately considered ; with a short 
account of its jurisdiction, immuni.. 
ties, college, museum, and other 
butidings. 

Litchfield having afforded the first 
rudiments of education to David 
Garrick, and being the birth-place 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and of 
Dr. Thomas Newton, late Bishop 
of Bristol and Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Mr. J. retails something like bio- 
graphical memoirs of these distin- 
guished characters, though nothing 
more is adduced than what the pub- 
lic has long been in possession of. 
To these succeeds a brief ‘* ac- 
count of villages, which, though 
in the parishes of St. Chad and 
St. Michael, Litchfield, are with- 
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out the boundaries of the city, and 
in the county of Stafford,” Of these 
the most remarkable for its anti- 
quity is ‘* Wall, now a smali vil- 
Jage, but anciently,” says Mr. J. 
6 the Htocetum, which Antoninus 
in his Itinerary mentions as the 
next station to MJanveseddiun,” 


{(Mancunium) ‘* or Manchester.” 
The name of J¥al/ is derived from 
the vestiges of certain walls yet re- 
maining, and encompassing about 
two acres of ground, which retain 
the name of Castle Crofi, or the 
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Field of the Castle ;” adjacent te 
which formerly stood au old city, 
which was demolished before the 
Norman conquest. 

The author concludes his work 
with a list of the benefactions, Xc. 
to the city, churches, and poor in- 
habitants of Litchfield : He has also 
printed copies of several legal instru- 
ments which are connected there- 
with: and gives a description of 
the “ boundaries of the county of 
the city of Litchfield.” 


Art. IV. The History and Antiquities of the Church and City of Litchfield ; containing 
its ancient and fesent State, Civil ind Ecclesiastical ; collected from various Public 
Records and other authentic Evidences. By the Rev. Tuomas Harwoon, F. 8. 4. 


4to. pp. 574. 


IT is rather a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the annals of topo- 
graphical literature, to find two 
histories of one city published with- 
inthe period ete months: this is 
the case nowbefore us; and as we have 
given a concise account of Mr.Jack- 
son’s history of the city of Litch- 
field, it remains for ws to fur- 
nish the reader with a similar view 
of Mr. Harwood’s, that he may, in 
the case of not possessing either, 
be enabled to appreciate the cha- 
racteristics of both. Mr. Jackson’s 
is a small octavo volume, whilst 
Mr. Harwood has contrived to oe- 
eupy a thick quarto with his ma- 
terials, though we must confess 
that the chief substance of it might 
be usefully compressed into about 
half the space. In this, as in the 
generality of topoyraphical works, 
we tur over page after page of 
useless and conipletely trivial ac- 
counts ; but it seems to be a maxim 
with these writers to make their 
volumes as lurge as possible 5; in- 
stead of endeavouring to concen- 
trate, condense, and select their 
materials, the topographical and an- 
tiquarian writer has long borne the 
stigma of dull insipidity and taste- 
lessness ; and it is much to be re- 


gretted that the practices of many 
moderns tend rather to confirm than 
reinove the reproach. Perhaps there 
is no species of writing that requires 
more careful selection and compres- 
sion than topographical ; andas the 
writers of this seldom employ much 
of either, their works become incon~ 
venientlybulky, repulsively dull, and 
replete with frivolous and trivial ma- 
terials. 

Of Mr. Harwood’s history we pro- 
ceed to analyse the contents, and lay 
before the reader an account of its 
prominent features. In a very short 
preface, ovr author states, that he 
was induced to undertake his topo- 
graphical work from a conviction of 
the public and private advantages 
that must result from the researches 
of “inquisitive and intelligent an- 
tiquaries” ‘ The labours of these,” 
says Mr. Harwood, ‘* have abun- 
dantly supplied us with amuse- 
ment and instruction, and the uti- 
lity of their discoveries has been 
frequently experienced by public 
bodies and private families, and 
by the objects of charitable insti- 
tutions.” 

*¢ Under such impressions, the 
author of the following work pre- 
sents to the public whatever infor- 
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mation he has been able to collect 
relating to the ancient and present 
state of the church and city of Litch- 
field.” 

That this ancient city, with its 
peculiarly elegant cathedral, and 
the antiquities directly connected 
with it, or collaterally belonging 
to the place, should afford much 
and abundant interesting matter for 
the investigation of the true anti- 

uary, and for the discussion of the 
Reiniuntinn topographer, is evi- 
dent tous, and must be so to all 
persons who have viewed them in a 
proper light. With these sentiments 
we must declare that both Mr. Jack- 
son’s and Mr. Harwood’s histories 
have not afforded that ample infor- 
mation we sought for, and wished 
to obtain: still both are relatively 
of consequence, and with the im- 
perfect history of the county by Dr. 
Shaw, may hereafter prove extreme- 
ly useful to any gentleman who may 
have the courage, patience, and 
ability, to undertake either a com- 
plete topographical account of the 


county of Statford, or of the city of 


Litchfield. The principal subjects 
either noticed or narratéd by Mr. 
Harwood, are thus particularized in 
the preface to the volume before 
us: 
** An account of the fine cathe- 
dral, of the ravages it sustained 
during the civil war in the seven- 
teenth century, and of the restora- 
tion to its present state of elegance; 
a description of the institutions, 
churches, hospitals, schools, chari- 
table donations, and population ; 
and memoirs of remarkable persons, 
are the principal objects of this his- 
tory. Itisalsointended to furnishsuch 
materials for reference as abound 
jn similar and more copious works, 
that it may become an useful appen- 
dage tothe topography of the coun- 
try. By the obliging permission of 
the corporation, the author has been 
enabled to extract from the public 
records in their possession, which 
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escaped the devastation of the civil 
war, much curious information con- 
cerning the guild ; and from other 
authentic documents, which the 
kindness of his friends supplied, he 
has selected many interesting par- 
ticulars relating to the price of pro- 
visions, the rent of land, and to va- 
rious local customsand events. The 
original MS. of the indefatigable 
Elias Ashmole, which are deposited 
in his museum at Oxford, have af- 
forded much important matter not 
to be found among otlrer records ; 
and to the liberal use of the papers 
collected from the episcopal regis- 
ters by the late Rev. Theophilus 
Buckeridge, master of St. John’s 
Hospital, he is indebted for an am- 
ple account of that institution. The 
plates are correct delineations of the 
subjects they are intended to repre- 
sent.” 

In our analysis of Mr. Harwood’s 
work we shall be under the neces- 
sity, in order to preserve connec- 
tion, of noticing some events which 
we have already had occasion to re- 
fer to in our account of Mr. Jack- 
son’s history of the same city. 

Mr. Harwood commences his work 
with concisely noticing the situation 
of Litchfield, and the several ety- 
mologies of its name, of which the 
most popular appears to be the field 
of dead odie ; this being identified 
as the scene of a massacre of the 
Christiaus by the Romans about the 
year 304. History being silent re- 
specting Lichfield for the next three 
hundred and fifty years, the author 
deduces his detail from the year 656 
when Oswy, King of Northum- 
berland, having conquered Penda, 
King of Mercia, converted his king- 
dom to Christianity, then establish- 
ed a bishoprick here, and appointed 
Dwina the first prelate. In 669, St. 
Ceadda, or Chad, was advanced to 
this episcopal seat, having lived an 
eremiticai life inacell near the place 
where the church of his name now 
stands, and where he converted the 
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two sons of Wulfere, King of Mer- 
cia, who, in the fury of his zeal, 
sacrificed his children, but, struck 
with remorse, became a convert 
himself, and banished idolatry from 
his dominions. Under St. Chad, 
Lichfield acquired celebrity, and 
became a considerable town. About 
the year 790, King Offa obtained 
from Pope Adrian the dignity of 
archbishop for Adulph, Bishop of 
Litchfield, with anassignmentof six 
suffragan bishops: but after the 
death of Offa, Athelard, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, recovered his juris- 
diction, and obtained from Pope 
Leo a revocation of all that his pre- 
decessor had done. 

‘¢ The early account of our ca- 
thedrals,” says Mr. H. “ is the his- 
tory of superstition, in which is 
handed down to us more of legend 
than truth. It has been usually 


supposed that the foundation of the 
cathedral church of Litchfield was 
laid in the year 667, under the epis- 
copacy of Jaruman; and that, about 
the year 700, Bishop Headda, or 


Hedda, dedicated this church to 
St. Chad, to which he removed the 
bones of this saint; it was after- 
wards dedicated to St. Chad and 
St. Mary.” 

The see being removed to Ches- 
ter in 1067, the lands belonging to 
it are here enumerated from i 
day. In 1095, it was again remov- 
ed to Coventry, and restored to 
Litchfield in the time of Roger de 
Clinton, who succeeded to it in 
1128. Our author informs us, that 
*‘Litchfield was even at-this time an 
inconsiderable village, famous only 
for the poverty and abstinence of its 
members,” though he had previously 
asserted that it became a ‘* conside- 
rable town’’under the auspices of St. 
Chad above four hundred years be- 
fore. Bishop Clinton was a muni- 
ficent benefactor to this church: he 
took down the ancient Mercian ca- 
thedral, and rebuilt it. Of the old 
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Saxon order of architecture there 
is no trace in the present edifice.” 
Walter de Langton, who was ad- 
vanced to this see in 1296, is con- 
sidered as another founder of this 
church: he made great additions 
to the building ; expended two thou- 
sand pounds on a monument for St. 
Chad; laid the foundation of St. 
Mary’s Chapel, and bequeathed a 
sufficient sum for its completion. 
He also erected a spacious and 
splendid episcopal palace; pre- 
sented to the church large quanti- 
tiesof plate and valuable vestments ; 
and erected that noble gate at the 
west entrance into the Close, ** which 
in April 1800 was, with a barbarous 
taste, pulled down, and the mate- 
rials applied to lay the foundation 
of a pile of new buildings for the 
residence of necessitous widows of 
clergymen.” 

Noticing very briefly the few cir- 
cumstances relative to the cathedral 
in the next three hundred years, 
and giving us lists of the chantries 
suppressed at the dissolution, of 
the pensions then assigned to the 
priests, ary of the members of the 
manor of Fongdon (temp. Q. Eliz.) 
the author brings us to the break- 
ing out of the civil war in 1642, 
and gives a detail of the three sieges 
the Close sustained; in 1643, by 
the parliamentary forces; in the 
same year, by the king’s troops un- 
der Prince Rupert ;, and again, in 
1646, by the parliament army, with 
the several articles of capitulation, 
and various anecdotes connected 
with these events; to which is an- 
nexed, along uninteresting account 
of monies received and paid in the 
three last months of 1645 by Jeffery 
Glasier, treasurer of the king’s gar- 
vison. Having noticed the damage 
done to the cathedral in these tur- 
buleut times, and deduced from the 
style of architecture the probable 
date of its erection, he next de- 
scribes the ornaments, painted win- 
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dows, and monuments, which were 
defaced or dilapidated in the civil 
commotions. 

We now arrive at the period 
** when this beautiful structure was 
to reassume its ancient splendour ; 
and, by the pious and unwearied 
exertions of Bishop Hacket, was 
restored to that magnificence which 
rendered it the admiration of the 
country. Dr. Hacket, we are in- 
fated, being appointed to this see 
in the end of the year 1661, imme- 
diately commenced his great un- 
dertaking, to which he contribut- 
ed nearly £.1700, and by his stre- 
nuous endeavours obtained large 
subscriptions from all ranks of peo- 
ple: a list of these donations is an- 
nexed. In eight years the work 
was completed; and the church 
tras re-consecrated Dec. 24, 1669. 

“‘ Thus restored by Bishop Hac- 
ket,” says Mr. H. ‘* we may now 
take a survey of this beautiful struc- 
ture as it was left by him, together 
with the alterations which were made 
in 1788.” This survey comprehends 
the dimensions of the church, a de- 
scription of its sculptures and other 
ornaments, of the library and its 
contents, and of the choir and its 
stalls, with a minute enumeration of 
the monuments, grave stones, and 
inscriptions ; together with the se- 
pulchral relics which have at diffe- 
rent times been found in this cathe- 
dral; and a list of the subscriptions 
towards the repairs and alterations 
effected in 1788. The bishopric is 
next described, in its extent, privi- 
leges, palaces, revenues, and ma- 
nors: with brief memoirs of the bi- 
shops who have filled this see. The 
dean, residentiaries, and other mem- 
bers of the cathedral, are consider- 
ed in their offices and emoluments ; 
with the estates of the dean and 
chapter, some particulars whereof, 
in Latin, and occupying nine pages, 
are extracted from the king’s books. 
We have also lists of these persons 
who have successively held the ofe 
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fices of dean, chancellors, precen- 
turs, treasurers, archdeacons of 
Chester, Coventry, Stafford, Der- 
by, and Salop. The list of pre- 
bends only, consisting of merely 
names and dates, fills forty pages; 
and, we should have thought, had 
we not the author’s word to the con- 
trary in his preface, ** unnecessarily 
increase the bulk of the volume.” 
The college or company of vicars- 
choral, their privileges, and emo- 
Juments, are next considered, with 
along extract from a MS. written 
in 1661, intituled, ‘* A Note of Evi- 
denees belonging to the Vicars Co- 
ralls of the Cathedrall Church of 
Litchficld, as they were in certain 
Coffers and Boxes, over the Vestry 
and other Places.” These evidences 
are lists of the various instruments 
and deeds, by which, lands, houses, 
and annuities, have been granted or 
confirmed to the vicars. Mr. H. 


next gives us a description of the 
ancient episcopal palace, and the 
other buildings in the Close, witha 
short account of the city, (extracted 


from Stowe’s Chronicle), and a de- 
tail of the most remarkable events 
by which it has been distinguished. 

The corporate government of 
Litchfield, on which we now enter, 
appears to be the most considerable 
part, as to quantity of matter, of the 
volume before us, and extends 
to 123 pages: it embraces copious 
extracts from the public records 
of the city ; containing an account 
of the ancient corporation of the 

uild, which was established 10 
tich. II. and dissolved 2 Edw. VI. 
The admission oath of the members 
is given; also their ordinances, re- 
gulations, and estates; various in- 
struments and grants relative there- 
to, and an account of the Jands be- 
longing to the guild: it also com- 
prehends the charter of incorpora- 
tion granted by Edward VI. with 
the several charters and grants from 
the succeeding sovereigns. The 
nature and origin of the “ Court 
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of Array,” annually holden on Whit- 
monday, are next given, also the 
establishment of the companies; the 
city arms and seals; and the bound- 
aries of the city, with an enume- 
ration of the names of the fields ta- 
ken from an ancient rent-roll. To 
these particulars are annexed, a 
list of the representatives in par- 
liament from 6 Fdw. VI. to the 
present time ; the return of the cha- 
rities to parliament in 1786; the 
population at various periods; a 
return to parliament in 1803 of the 
state and maintenance of the poor ; 
various ** curious’ and long extracts 
from the records and books of ac- 
compts of the corporation; also “a 
complete list of the masters of the 
guild of this city from its founda- 
tion, with the time of admission of 
many of the most remarkable mem- 
bers: also a list of the bailitfs, from 
the earliest date of the incorporation 
of Litchfield,” including also the 
sheriffs from the establisment of that 
office. 

“<< This city,”’ says Mr. H. “ claims 
no inconsiderable distinction, in 
giving birth to several men, illus- 
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trious in the biography of their 
country, for genius, learning, and 
virtue. As the history of théir lives 
are to be found in various works, 
which have been long in the hands 
of the public, it may be sufficient 
merely to give a concise account of 
them.” 

The biographical part of the work 
is consequently short: the eminent 
riatives of whom a briéf account is 
given are, Richard Whitynton, 
grammarian ; Willian de Litchfield, 
divine; Elias Ashmofc, herald, (his 
memoir being an extract from his 
own diary) ; Edward Wetenhall, di- 
vine ; Gregory King, herald ;George 
Smalridge, Bishop of Bristol ; Tho- 
mas Newton, who lately filled that 
see ; and the celebrated Dr. Samucl 
Jolinson. 

The remainder of the volume is 
occupied by a particular description 
of the three parishes in Litchfield: 
St. Mary’s, St. Chad’s, and St. Mi- 
chael’s: with an historical account 
ot the Friary, St. John’s Hospital, 
&e. and very copious extracts from 
the parish books and registers. 


Arr. V. The History and Antiquities of Stratford. upon-dvon: comprising a De- 
scription of the Colkgiate Church, the Life of Shakspeare, and Copies of several 
Documents relating to him and his Family, never before prrinied ; with a Biogra- 
frhical Sketch of other eminent Characters, Natives of, or who have resided in Strat- 
ford. To which is added, a particular Account of the Jubilee, celebrated at Strat- 


ford in Honour of our immortal Bard. 
eight Engravings. 


THE author, who appears to be 
a native of Stratford, has very Jaud- 
ably and judiciously employed his 
“¢ leisure hours” in ccllecting and 
arranging the materiais, which com. 
pose the interesting little volume 
before us. It gives us much plea- 
sure to see such a mass of wsefit! in- 
formation, compressed into the 
small compass of a duodecimo bock ; 


and it reflects no small degree of 


exedit on the honesty and taste ofthe 
writer, that he has furnished his 
readers with as much topographi- 


Stratford-upon-Avon. 


By R. Be Wuecer. 
lomo. pp. 231. 


Embellished with 


cal information in 231 small pages 
as many of his contemporaries have 
done in double that quantity of 
quarto pages. 

In a short preface we are inform- 
ed “ that the want ofa work in some 
degree similar to the present under- 
taking encouraged the publication 
of the following sheets, the offspring 
of a few Icisure hours, for the im: 
serfections of which, the author 
hopes allowances will be made ‘* by 
reflecting as well upon the inexpe- 
rience of the puvenle author, as that 
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they. were originally collected for 
his own privace information. 

Mr. Wheler observes, that ** Sir 
William Dugdale’s voluminous an- 
tiquities of Warwickshire, a work 
that contains the only historical ac- 
count of this town before printed, is 
scarce ; and contains very little of 
the modern, and nothing relative to 
the biographical history of the town, 
though Stratford boasts of produc- 
ing not only the greatest dramatic 
poet that ever appeared iv this or 
uny other country, but several other 
characters, highly eminent for their 
great learning, piety, and exalted 
situation. 

Tie author having been much 
in the habit of contemplating every 
thing worthy of notice in his native 
place, and particularly the venera- 
ble church, which is its greatest or- 
nament, ‘* flatters himself that a de- 
scription and history of that colle- 
giate structure, and other public 
buildings, will afford amusement, 
and probably information, not only 


to the inhabitants, but to the nume - 
rous travellers who pay a tribute of 
respect to that spot 


“ Where his first infant lays sweet Shak- 
speare sung, 

Where the last accents faulter’d on his 
tongue.” 


Under the ** History and Antiqui- 
ties of Stratford-upon-Avon,” (the 
first general head of this small vo- 
lume), the author, having slightly 
noticed the situation of the town, 
and the etymology of its name, 
traces its history from a period 300 
years prior to the Norman conquest, 
and deduces, from several ancient 
records and charters granted by the 
kings of Mercia, and other concur- 
rent circtunstances, that the monas- 
tery of Stratford was founded soon 
after the conversion of the Saxons 
to Christianity, which took place 
about the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury. When, or by whom it was 
dissolved, Mr. W. considers as un- 
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certain, but conjectures it was about 
the time of King Edgar, or Edward 
the Martyr, at which perid the town 
(originally a fewhouses dependent oa 
the monastery) had assumed a more, 
flourishing aspect. Its later history 
is concisely detailed, with the suc- 
cessive grants of markets, fairs, and 
mannors, vend the destructive ravages 
of several fires. The present state of 
the town’ merely comprises the 
names of the twelve principal streets, 
with lanes, inns, &c. ‘The popula- 
tion, corporate government, with 
the list of mayors from A. D. 1664, 
parochial boundaries, fairs, and the 
navigation of the Avon, conclude 
this chapter. 

In treating of the ‘* church and 
college,” (which form the next 
head), our author traces the ancient 
endowments, and gives us a list of 
the patrons and incumbents from 
the year 1200 to the present time. 
The architecture of this ancient fa- 
bric is described in its several parts : 
the nave, aisles, transept, chancel, 
crypt, and tower. The monumental 
inseriptious on the tombs, walls, and 
floor, are recorded with a scrupu- 
lous minuteness; for, (if we may 
judge from the insignificance of 
many which are copied, being mere- 
ly names and dates), Mr.W. appears 
hot to have omitted any. The mo- 
nument of Shakspear (of which a 
plate is given) is particularly de- 
scribed, with observations and notes. 

‘* The Guild and Chapel of the 
Holy Cross,” with its ancient endew- 
ments, dissolution, and rebuilding, 
next occupies our autior’s .atten- 
tion. ‘* The walls,” he informs us, 
** were formerly ornamented with 
curious paintings, which were dis- 
covered during the reparation of the 
chapel! in 1804; and, upon carefully 
scraping off the whitewash and paint 
with which they were covered, many 
parts were found to be nearly ina 
perfect state.” Of these paintings 
Mr. W. gives us a pariicular de- 
scription. ¢ 

d g 
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The other buildings in the town 
are briefly noticed, viz. the Guild- 
hall, Grammar-school, Alms Houses, 
Town Hall, Market-house, Stone 

ridge, and Causeway. 

The ‘* biographical account of 
eminent persons, born at, cr who 
have resided at Stratford-upon-A- 
von,” is chronologically arrangéd, 
and includes memoirs of Johr de 
Stratford, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; his brother Robert de Strat- 
ford, Bishop of Chichester; their 
nephew Ralph de Stratford, Bishop 
of London; John Bell, Bishop of 
Worcester ; William Shakspeare ; 
George Carew, Farl of Totness ; 
Dr. Nicholas Brady; and Franeis 
Ainge, famous only fer his longe- 
vity, having attained the age of 137 
years and 8 months. The life of 
Shakspeare is embellished with en- 
gravings of his residence (New 
Place), and of the house in which 
he was born; and is accompanied 
with an appendix, containing (says 

fr. W.) ‘* copies of several docu- 
ments relating to Shakspeare and 
his family, never before- printed ; 
which, with the prebate of Lady 
Barnard’s will, are now in my 
possession. The first (anfortu- 
nately not executed, though a seal 
is appended to it) I have thought 
proper, it being an authentic deed 
of the time, to preserve; as, with 
the subsequent, is shews the extent 
and value of some parts of Shak- 
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speare’s. property.” These docu= 
menis occupy eighteen pages, but 
are no further interesting than as 
connected with the immortal bard. 
This connection also gives a de~ 
gree of importance to a short ac- 
count of his famous mulberry-tree, 
and to an affidavit identifying the 
wood of it, of which “ small boxes, 
goblets, toothpick cases, tobacco- 
stoppers, and numerous other arti- 
cles,” were made. 

The work concludes with a de- 
scription of the Jubilee celebrated 
in honour of Shakspeare in Sep- 
tember 1769, accompanied with 
Garrick’s ode and oration, and the 
several ballads, catches, glees, &c. 
performed on the occasion, and an 
engraving of the jubilee amphi- 
theatre. These jubilee records are 
little more than what the publie 
were at that time liberally furnish- 
ed with in the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets: yet, as the 
lapse of nearly forty years may 
have consigned most of the fugi- 
tive piecesto oblivion, these memo- 
rials may be considered as an ac- 
ceptable appendage to the history 
of Stratford. On the whole, we can 
confidently recommend this little 
volume to the attention of all lov- 
ers of topography, and feel con- 
vinced that they will derive from 
its pages much amusement and in- 
terest. 


Art. VI. The Hereford Guide: containing a concise History of the City of Hereford 
a Description of its Public Buildings, Episcopal See, Ca:hedral, Parochial Churches, 


and other interesting Particulars relating to the Place. 


4 


Also, an Account of the 


firincipal Seats and remarkable Places in the Neighbourhood. Together with an 
Appendix, containing the Names of the Members of the Corporation and Cathedral, 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Officers, and a particular Account of the Schools, Posts, 
Stage-Coaches, Waggons, and Roads. Hereford. 12mo. pp. 163. 


THE editor of this “ Guide” 
professes to supply the future visi- 
tors of Hereford with that informa- 
tion of which the past have been 
deprived for want of a companion of 
this description. Jt may, however, 
admit of a doubt whether any local 


inducements (exclusive of the ca- 
thedral) exist, to render such a 
guide necessary ; if, indeed, the 
whole of England requires these di- 
rectories, there is certainly no rea- 
son why Herefor.! should beexcept- 
ed, but if we are not mistaken, an oc- 
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tavo book on thissubject was written 
by Mr. Price,and published not many 
years since. Theauthor begins with 
the ‘‘ etymology and history of the 
city,”’ and as he cannot wor f ascer- 
tain the former, he gives the various 
opinions of other writers on the sub- 
ject. The latter is detailed with 
spirit, and with sufficient minute- 
ness for a work of this kind. 

“ The city of Hereford is de- 
lightfully situated near the centre 
of the county, surrounded .with or- 
chards, and very rich pasture and 
arable lands. Its situation is re- 
markably dry and healthy, being 
altogether upon a gentle eminence 
arising from the river Wye, except 
a small part of the suburbs on the 
south side of the river, which is 
sometimes affected by high floods. 
Its geographical situation is 2° 50’ 
40” west longitude, and 52° 7’ 30” 
north latitude, distant from Lon- 
don about 134 miles W. N. W.” 
The wall, though deprived of the 
gates, still possesses sufficient at- 
traction to induce the antiquary to 
pace round the circuit; but the 
site of the castle will leave his mind 
filled with regret that not a trace is 
left, except an inconsiderable hill 
on which a monument is now erect- 
ing by subscription to the memory 
of Lord Nelson. 

The population ‘of Hereford is 
estimated by the author at 7000, 
though the returns under the act of 
1800 specify only 6828. This he 
accounts for, by asserting, that many 
ignorant persons were afraid to give 
the real number cf their families, 
under a mistaken idea of future dis- 
advantages to themselves. The third 
chapter describes the government 
of the city, the bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion, &c. and these accounts are 
traced from the most remote ages 


in a concise and satisfactory man-~ 


ner. The public buildings are then 
noticed, amongst which the town- 
hall is not the least curious, but the 
account of the county gaol will 
greatly interest the reader and visi- 
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tor. Indeed, the particulars de- 
tailed of this noble structure must 
make every real friend of humanity 
revere the memory of Mr. How- 
ard, who auggested the plan of 
solitary confinement. The plan of 
this eminent philanthropist is acted 
upon in tiis prison, where eacir 
apartment is clean, wholesome, and 
even commodious. The Infirmary 
deserves equal attention and appro- 
bation. The tenth chapter contains 
a sketch of the history of the see of 
Hereford, which is well drawn, but 
the description of the cathedral does 
not’sufficiently explain the varieties 
in the architecture. The late Mr. 
Wyatt had an opportunity of dis- 
playing his knowledge in the point- 
ed style which has seldom been af- 
forded, by the fall of the west end 
of the church in 1786; how misera- 
bly he has supplied the parts de- 
stroyed will occur to every antiqua 
ry upon the slightest inspection. 
However, enough is yet left of the 
original structure to excite the 
admiration of the inspector, who 
will be surprised at some of the 
eccentricities of our ancient archi- 
tects. : 

The zbove are the most import- 
ant heads of the Hereford Guide ; 
but there are a great varicty of no - 
tices of inferior moment that may 
interest the feelings of individuals, 
as the author does not appear to 
have omitted any material circum- 
stance relating to the city. The 
thirteenth chapter contains an ac- 
count of ** principal seats and re- 
markable places” near Hereford, 
amongst which Kenchester may be 
jusily included. ‘* The place wor- 
thy of notice here is Aenchesier 
walls, the supposed site of Magna, 
the ancient capital of the district. 
It is about a mi!e anda half south- 
west from Credenhill, five miles west 
from Hereford, and half a mite 
north from the river, Wye. The 
form of this station % an irregu- 
Jar hexagen, inclining toa paralle!- 
ogram: the area is raised about 
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four or five feet above the level of 
the adjacent country, and was for- 
merly sur-ounded by a wall, the 
foundations of which may yet be 
traced, though overgrown with 
hedges and trees: the south-west 
and south sides are the highest. The 
road that is by the side of the former 
seems to occupy the site of a ditch, 
but no such appearance ts visibie on 
the other sides. The area is now di- 
vided into two inclosures ; that west- 
ward is converted into arable land, 
and is remarkable for the blackness 
of its soi!: in the eastern inclosure 
are numerous inequalities, arising 
from the foundations, vaults, and 
ruins of buildings, which are over- 
grown with brambles. ‘Towards the 
north east part are two fragments 
of wall work remaining, situated 
near each other; one of them is 
low, and of an uninteresting appear- 
ance; the other is between five and 
six feet high, and about twenty in 
circumference in the thickest part; 
it consists of cement of an almost 
indissoluble nature, in which are 
embedded rough stones, irregularly 
mixed with others that have been 
worked, and is supposed to be the 
remains. of a Roman temple: this 
frazment is called the Chair, be- 
causc, on the south side, isa niche 
yet perfect, to which it has some 
resemblance. ‘This niche is about 
five feet high, and somewhat more 
than three feet broad, and is nearly 
a semicircle: it is principally con- 
structed with Roman bricks, and 
has a Jarge stone at the bottom. 
Great numbers of Rowan coins, 
‘bricks, icaden pipes, burnt wheat, 
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and Jarge bones, have been dug 
up at this place. Two tesselated 
pavements, a mosaic floor, aad stone 
drains, were discoyed here some 
years ago, in a state of perfection, 
and but at a stnall distance from 
the surface, pieces of Romon pot- 
tery may now be picked up upon 
the spot. The entrances appear to 
have been on the east, west, norih, 
and south sides; the whole site com- 
prehends about twenty-one acres of 
land.” Page 129. 

Upon comparing this ‘* Hereford 
Guide” with the sixth volume of 
the Beauties of ’ngland and Wales, 
which we reviewed in the preceding 
volune of our work, we perceive 
many passages and whole pages ex- 
actly the same: whence we must 
infer, that the editor of the first- 
mentioned work has made up his 
** Guide” principally from the pages 
of that popular publication. Though 
this practice may partly be justified 
under the plea that a topographical 
writer is warranted by precedent to 
lay every former work under contri- 
bution, yet he should acknowldge. 
all quotations, and make explicit re- 
ference to every authority. The con- 
duct of those compilers, who, as 
Goldsmith says, merely pour out of 
one vessel into another, is highly 
reprehensible, and it is be wished 
that such sort of book-making wa¢ 
interdicted by law. By such prac- 
tices, books become multiplied with- 
out utility, and the purchaser ts of- 
ten tempted to increase his stock of 
volumes, without adding to the in- 
trinsic value of his collection. 


Art. VII. The History of the Town of Malmesbury, and of its ansient Abbey, the 


Remains of which magnifice:t Edifice are_still used as a Parish 


Church 3 together 


with Memoirs of Eminent Natives, and other distinguished Characters who were 


connected with the Abbey or Town. 
lished with Engravings. 
‘Tetbury. 8vo. pp. 250. 


To which is added, an Appendix. 


By the late Rev. J. M. Morratr, of Malmesbury. 


Emiel- 


THIS work (which is divided in- and a few passages from different 
?o nine sections) commences with a authors wre ci ed to prove its remote 


foucise general history of the towam; autiquity. 


The etymology of its 
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games, and the most material mili- 
tary events connected with it, are 
next detailed. ** Records are want- 
ing,” says Mr. Moffat, ‘* in regard 
to the secular affairs of Malmes- 
bury during the existence of the 
Saxon heptarecby.” The first events 
of moment, therefore, that occur in 
its history, are its destructier by the 
Danes in the reign of Alfred, A. D. 
$78, and the effectual assistance the 
inhabitants afforded to Athelstan in 
his conflict with those invaders in 
939. The next era of importance 
in the annals of Malmesbury, which 
our author notices, is the reign of 
Stephen, when this town ** became 
the theatre of contests between that 
monarch and his turbulent barons 
(in 1139), and between him and his 
competitor Henry of Anjou, grand- 
son of our Henry 1,” in 1152, when 
the town was besieged by young 
Henry. The connection of Malmes- 
bury with the civil commotions 
‘(temp. Charles I.), and its capture 
and recapture by the contending 
parties, are the last military trans- 
actions which Mr. M. records ; pre- 
mising that— The information we 
have been able to procure relating 
to that event, is chiefly from the 
parish register and tradition. 

The “ History of Malmesbury 
Abbey,” prefaced by a brief review 
of the origin of monachism, is the 
subject of the second section. The 
substance of this history is, that 
about the close of the sixth cen- 
tury there was at Malmesbury a 
convent of British nuns, which was 
300n afterwards suppressed on a 
charge of irregular behaviour, by 
Augustine, the first Archbishop of 
Canterbury. About this time (A. D. 
630) Meyiduph, a Scot, of singu- 
lar piety, being persecuted in his 
own country, and travelling from 
wae to place, arrived here ; and, 
taving obtained a piece of ground 
at the foot of the castle hill, raised 
an hermitage, where he established 
a school for his support. Having 
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collected a number of persons in- 
clined to religious discipline, he 
built a small monastery; but the 
members were so indigent, as to be 
scarcely able to procure daily sub- 
sistence: when Meylduph, with the 
assistance of Aldheim, who was suc- 
cessively his pupil, assistant, and 
successor, determined to put this 
establishment under episcopal ju- 
risdiction. They accordingly ap- 
plied to Lutherius, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and primate of the West 
Saxons, under whose auspices the 
abbey was raised from a low toa 
magnificent state, to which it is pro- 
bable Kenewalsh, King of Wessex, 
and Ethelred, King of Mercia, con- 
tributed. Malmesbury was situated 
on the confines of those kingdoms. 
The town, being the property of 
Lutherius, was by him given to the 
abbey. After the death of Meyl- 
duph in 676, through the efforts of 
Aldhelm, and the favour of Luthe- 
rius, the monastery became very 
prosperous in its revenues, in the 
number of its inhabitants, and in 
the cultivation of religion and lite- 
rature. Ina, King of Wessex, af- 
forded it protection and endow- 
ments; and, after the reduction of 
the heptarchy, his example was fol- 
lowed by Athelstan, who was buried 
here, and to whose memory an an- 
nual festival is stiitcelebrated. Ad- 
ditional grants were also conferred 
on it by Edgar, who, according to 
Mr. Moilatt’s opinion and infer- 
ences,rebuilt the conventual church, 
by Edward theConfessor, William the 
Conqueror, and his queen Matilda, 
whose virtues have been the theme 
of many historians, ancieut and mo- 
dern. So large were the grants to 
this monastery, that even before the 
conquest the manors belonging to 
the abbot are estimated to have con- 
sisted of nearly forty thousand acres. 

Mr. M. here gives us the dimen- 
sions of the abbey, the apartments 
and appendages, and the discipline 
and rules of the order of Si. bene- 
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dict, by which it was governed. He 
then briefly traces the decline of 
monachism from its first attack by 
Wickliffe, till at length all the mo- 
nastic institutions. whose pomp and 
splendour had for along season daz- 
zled the eyes of the populace, were 
overthrown by the potent hand of 
the resolute Henry VIIL” This 
monareh, having abolished the 
Pope’s supremacy, and being in 
some degree justified by the licen- 
tiousness of the monks and nuns, 
aud hy the delusive frauds practised 
in these establishments, ‘* suppress- 
ed six hundred and forty-three mo- 
nasteries, ninety colleges, two thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-four 
chantries or chapels, and one hun- 
dred and ten hospitals,” and confis- 
cated their revenues, plate, furni- 
ture, &c. ‘To gloss over, in some 
measure, this arbitrary undertaking, 
new bishopricks were erected, coi- 
Jeges and professorships founded in 
the universities, pensions were al- 
lowed to some of the abbots and 
monks, the people were quicted with 
the assurance that the great supplies 
resulting from this seisure would 
preclude the necessity of future 
subsidies or imposts, and to con- 
tent the nobility and gentry, the 
abbey lands were sold to them at an 
easy rate. The friends of the Re- 
formation approved the overthrow 
of the monasteries, by which Hen- 
ry, though averse to the doctrine 
of the Reformers, greatly promoted 
their cause. Yet learning suffered 
a great loss by the wilful and base 
destruction of the libraries, and the 
sale of ancient manuscrips to shop- 
keepers for the vilest purposes. A 
curious account of the dispersion 
and appropriations of ancient MS. is 
inserted inp. 53, ‘* The antiqua- 
ries also,” Mr. M. observes, ** may 
be ready to reget the demolition of 
so many beautiful specimens of an- 
cient architecture. Amidst the 
general devastation, Malmesbury 
conventwal church was spared by 
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means of Mr. Stumpe, a very rich 
clothier: Leland informs us, that 
‘ This Stumpe was the chef causer 
and contributer to have the abbey 
chirch made a paroche chirch.” 
The next section is occupied by 
a description of the remains of this 
noble fabric ; what now exists being 
considered as about one fourth ot 
the building in its perfect state. 
Having pointed out the beauties of 
its arches, celebrated porch, and 
other distinguishing features, our 
author endeavours to ascertain, 
from the different styles of archi- 
tecture, and other concurrent cir- 
cumstances, ‘* the degree of anti- 
quity to be ascribed tothe respective 
parts of these majestic remains.” 
Sect. IV. contains “ some ac- 
count of the different modes of ar- 
chitecture used in religious edifices, 
from the time that the Saxons em- 
braced Christianity—designed fur- 
ther to elucidate what respects 
Malmesbury abbey church.” In 
this essay, Mr. M. having briefly 
noticed the state of architecture 
among the Britons previous to, and 
on, the arrival of the Saxons, points 
out the distinguishing features of 
the Saxon style, of the Norman, 
and of the style which followed, 
and had for its peculiar characteris- 
tic the pointed arch. ‘* In regard 
to the origin of this style,” he pro- 
ceeds, ‘ antiquaries have entertain- 
ed different sentiments.” Three of 
these opinions he quotes — Sir 
Christopher Wren asserts, that the 
pointed arch was of Arabian extrac- 
tion, and introduced into Europe 
by some persons returning from the 
crusades. Bishop Warburton ac- 
counts for its rise thus; that when 
the Goths had conquered Spain, 
and the genial warmth of the cli- 
mate, and the religion of the old 
inhabitants had ripened their wits, 
and inflamed their mistaken piety, 
they invented what is called the 
Gothic or Saracenic architecture,” 
and an ingenious artist, [Mr, Car- 
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ter] thus expresses himself, “ Our 
pointed arch style of architecture, 
nicknamed Gothic appears to have 
emerged by accident, and incidental 
changes in construction and method, 
and to have arisen from the embers 
of the architecture in use among us, 
durmg the era of the Saxons.” I'he 
first appearance of this styic, Mr. 
M. fixes towards the close of the 
reign of Henry II. whence it main- 
tained its ground till the end of 
Henry V i[th.’s,‘* when a new kind of 
low pointed arch grew much in 
use.” “ From this time, Gothic 
architecture began to decline, and 
@ strange mixture of the orders en- 
sued, m the age of Elizabeth and 
James 1.” ‘The whimsical Chinese 
style produced by the iil-judged 
combination of the classic ordeys of 
antiquity, with the Gothic, paved 
the way for the revival of the Gre- 
cian style in its purity, by the cele- 
brated Inigo Jones, in the reign of 
Charles 1. since which period, the 

ointed-arch style has never had 
its excellencies so fairly appreciated, 
or its properties so well investigated, 
as at the present time.” He then 
gives us (trom the Monthly Review 
enlarged, vol. xx. p. 274.) the re- 
marks of an ingenious writer on the 
pointed-arch, and concludes the 
section with a comparison between 
the Gothic and Grecian styles. 
Though Mr. Moffat does not evince 
much knowledge of this subject, 
and has not adduced any novel evi- 
dence or opinion, yet he appears to 
have carefully examined the state- 
ments of other writers, and briefly 
details some of them. 

As“ besides theruins of the abbey 
church, Malmesbury contains some 
smaller and less important remnants 
of its former greatness,” the author 
in the next section gives a concise 
description of these. ‘They consist 
of the Abbot’s House, St. Paul’s 
Church, the Chapel House, the 
White Lion Inn, the Alm’s House, 
Burton Hill Chapel, the Work 
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House, the Town Wail, St. Marv’s 
Church, Westport, Cam’s Hill, 
Castle Ground, and the Market 
Cross; of the latter a very badly 
engraved view is given. 

The History of the Borough of 
Malmesbury from its incorporation 
by Edward the Elder,about the year 
916 to the present time, is comprised 
in the sixth section, which also in- 
cludes observatious on the origin 
of boroughs. ‘To these particulars 
are added, some account of the 
several charters, confirmations, and 
endowments granted to this corpo- 
ration, its civil government, and its 
principal parliamentary returns and 
contests: in addition to which the 
author has detailed such informas 
tion as he could collect respecting 
the manor from the time of its grant 
to Aldhelm, its description in 
Domesday book, with explanatory 
observations, and some particulars 
relative to persons who were at 
different periods possessed of it. 

The subjects of the next section 
are the situation of the town, its adja- 
cent scenery, present state, public 
buildings, religious, and commer- 
cial trade and manufactures, markets 
and fairs, charitable instituuens and 
donations. 

Section VIII. contains a short 
chronological account of the abbots 
of Malmesbury from Meyldulph to 
the dissolution, with the pensions 
granted in 1540 to the then abbot 
andmonks: we have also (extracted 
from Domesday) the Sbbots landed 
property in 1081, with its value at 
that time, and an estimate of what 
would be its probable value at the 
present: This estimate is founded 
on the depreciation in the value of 
money, and the enormous increase 
in that of landed property, in proof 
of which,Mr. M. gives us (from “an 
historical account of the marsh lands 
of the county of Somerset” by Mr. 
Locke of Highbridge) a table of the 
annual value per acre of those lands 
at diferent periods, from the year 
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1086 when it was one farthing, to 
1726 when in was advanced to 2i. 5s. 
“* For the first four hundred years of 
this period,” says Mr. Locke, “ lands 
doubled their value every century ; 
and from the reformation to the pre- 
sent time, the va'ue of land bas been 
doubled every 50 years. This enor- 
mous increase of landed property 
within th¢ mterval of 700 years may 
be estimated as two thousand is to 
unity, supposing we reckon a little 
more than forty shillings per acre 
for the present annual average 
valne.” 

* Biographical notices of eminent 
natives, and other remarkable per- 


sons who were connected with the’ 


abbey or town,” occupy the con- 


cluding section. The memoirs re- 
corded are those of Aldhelm, suc- 
cessor to Meylduph in the abbacy, 
and afterwards Bishop of Sher- 
borne; Athelard, fifth abbot; 
dvhannes Scotus, a learned monk; 
Aelfric, superior of this abbey, 
and Bishop of Crediton; Oliver 
of Malmesbury, mathematician, Ro- 
ger le Peer, Bishop of Sarum; 


Art. VII. The Manchester Guide. 
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William Somerset, historian, more 
commonly known by the name of 
William of Malmesbury ; William 
Stumpe, clothier ; Thomas Hobbes, 
philosopher ; Thomas, Marquis of 
Wharton, and Mary Chandler, po- 
etess. 

As the county of Wilts has never 
yet had its local historian, this little 
volume will be found to be a useful 
auxiliary towards accomplishing 
such a work. The author appears 
to have taken considerable pains in 
accumulating his materials, and has 
printed most of these without much 
discrimination or selection. From 
the preface, it appears, that during 
the period of printing this volume, 
the author was attacked by illness, 
and died. is son, therefore, com- 
leated this portion of the work, and 
intimates an intention of publishing 
a supplemental volume, containing 
** several copies and abstracts of 
monastic and municipal charters, 
and other records.”? This volume is 
announced conditionally : provided 
250 persons engage to take it. 


A brief historical Description of the Towns of 


Manchester and Salford, the Puilic Buildings, and the Charitable and Literary Jnsti- 
tutions, illustrated by a Map, exhiliting the Improvements and Additions, made 
since the Year 1770. Manchester, Svo. pp. 290, 


THIS anonymous and * local 
trifle” as it is called by the author, 
bears strong marks of haste, which is 
thus apologized for, in the preface. 
**Theauthor of the following attempt 
to supply the acknowledyed defi- 
ciency (a Manchester guide) pre- 
tends to no refinement of language, 
or elegance of diction; he does not 
presume to rank himself as a writer 
of history; he simply offers himself 
vsa guide. The moment on which 
the design presented itself to his 
view, he sat down, and produced 
the first sheet, which was committed 
to the press almost as promptly as it 
was written. The work proceeded 
in this manner, sheet by sheet, as 
information was collected ; the M. 8. 


copy being seldom more than a 
sheet in advance of the press. This 
impatience for publication, which 
originated /n some strong private rea- 
sons, has prevented that correctness 
of expression which the author 
wished, and has occasioned more 
typographical errors, than he would 
willingly acknowledge under the 
head of “* Errata.” The public 
will perceive from this very candid 
conclusion that they are to be the 
sufferers for the writers ‘* private 
reasons” and remember that should 
they be deceived by erroneous statc- 
menis,and disgusted by bad writing, 
*¢ private reasons” must be accepted 
as an apology. 

It must however, be admitted, 

















THE PICTURE OF LIVERPOOL, 


that the author appears to have de- 
preciated his labours, through 
either a real or affected modesty, 
as the ‘* historical sketch” is well 
written, and compiled from good 
authorities, besides, the progress 
of the town in improvements and 
opulence is traced with judgement, 
and proved to have originated from 
a laudable spirit of industry in the 
inhabitants,which has attracted vast 
wealth to them from almost every 
quarter of the world. ‘Lie cense- 
quent Increase Of population may 
be observed from the register of 
the collegiate church. in 1580, 
there were 206 baptisms and 15% 
deaths, in 1803, 3546 of the former, 
fnd 1162 of the latter; the author 
inclines to think the late enu- 
meration, made by order of go- 
vernment gives tie number of 
inhabitants erroneousiy, and men- 
tions the varieus accounts previ- 
eusly taken in support of his 
supposition, but one curious fact 
is established by the act of 1801, 
which is that 44,719 persons of $4,053 
the total number of males and fe- 
males iu Manchester and Salford 
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obtain their living by actual labour, 
in trades and manufactures. The 
varicty of subjects contained in 
this book, renders it impossible 
to give a minute analysis of them, 
but we may venture to recommend 
the description of the collegiate 
church, which, though not de- 
scribed in the methodical and 
technical manner ofa skilful anti- 
quary, possesses much interest. The 
subsequent pages contain concise 
sketches of every institution, and 
particular place that is worthy of 
the stranger’s notice; and those are 
very numerous aad creditable to the 
inhabitants, who appear to have ap- 
plieda large portion of their wealth 
inthe way most pleasing tothe aythor 
of nature, by relieving the distresses 
and ameliorating the condition of 
the poor. The ‘* Manchester Li- 
terary and Philosophical Society,” 
and several similar institutions, are 
mentioned with due praise. Indeed 
the former has obtaived as much 
celebrity, as a literary society ina 
provincial town can be expecied to 
procure. - 


Art. 1X. The Picture of Liverpool, or Stranger’s Guide, with a Plan of the Tozon, 


12mo. pp. 156. 
LIVERPOOL has attained a high 


degree of splendour and opulence, 
and consequently attracts numerous 
visitors. This circumstance induced 
the editor to compile the little work 
now under consideration, and indeed 
no place better deserves, or more 
requires a correctlocal guide. Whe- 
ther the anonymous author of ‘* the 
Picture of Liverpool” (a title we 
by no means approve of) be cor- 
yect in all his information, cannot 
readily be decided, but as far as 
our own knowledge extends, he ap- 
pears to be generally so. The his- 
tory of the town is first introduced, 
but the compiler appears at a loss 
for materials, declaring “ the an- 
tiquitics of Liverpool are so much 
clogged with uncertainty, that it is 


not even known” when a tower near 
the lower end of Water Street “ was 
erected.” The first notice we find 
of it, is in Seacomb’s Memoirs 
of the House of Stanley, in which 
the author states, “that in the reign 
of Edward III. about the year 1360, 
the tower in question, was the pro- 
perty of Sir Thomas Latham of La- 
tham, who presented it along with 
several other houses, and certain 
lands in the town, to Sir John 
Stanley, Knt. who had mnxrried 
Isabel, his only daughter and heiress 
ef Latham.” According to the 
statements in the work before us, 
Liverpool began to emerge from 
obscurity, in the reign of Henry 
Ill. who, in the year 1227, made 
it a corporation and free borough 
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for ever,but the corporate bodydo not 
possess any records which elucidate 
its history, previous to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when they prayed 
for relief from one of her subsidies, 
and call themselves “ her Majesty’s 


poor decayed town of Liverpooi.” 


At that period, it was merely a 
small fishing hamlet, containing 
only 138 householders and cottagers, 
with twelve barks or vessels manned 
by 75 men. The first bill of mor- 
tality published in 1662, mentions 
the marriages of that year, to have 
been 7, the christenings, 30, and 
the burials, 31. In 1700, the num. 
bers were, marriages 35, christen- 
ings 132, and burials 124. From 
1790 to 1793, the annual average 
of burials was 1695, when the town 
was calculated to contain 56,782 in- 
habitants. The author next pro- 
ceeds to a “ Survey of the Town” 
which he accomplishes with minute- 
ness and apparentaccuracy, leading 
the spectator or stranger through the 
various streets, and pointing out 
the principal objects in each. Among 
these are the superb Exchange, the 
vast Prison, the churches, and the 
“< magnificent docks,” thronged 
with shipping. The details on this 
part of the subject are extremely in- 
teresting, nor can the reader do 
otherwise than admire the ingenuity 
displayed in the various methods 
adapted to facilitate the eutrance 
and departure of the ships, and the 
loading and unloading of them. 
In the account of St. George’s dock, 
there is a curious incident related, 
which illustrates the extreme doci- 
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lity of the Liverpool draft horses. 
*¢ A parrot of no mean parts, as it 
appears, by frequently hanging out 
from one of the houses facing the 
dock, had acquired a variety of 
human language; and more espe- 
cially, that particular part which 
so frequently requires the horse to 
back his load, to discharge it into 
the ship in the dock. <A carter hay- 
ing unfortunately left hiscart, with 
the tail to the dock, Poll, ina 
garrulous mood, unluckily happened 
to cry, back, back, back, several 
times, so distinctly and loudly, that 
the well-tutored animal, obeying the 
word of command, actually backed 
the cart, so as to precipitate it and 
himself into the dock. The horse 
was preserved.” p. 51. The sketches 
of the numerous charitable institu- 
tious in Liverpool, form a very 
pleasing portion of this little work, 
nor are the notices of the dtheneum, 
the Union news-room, and the Ly- 
ceum, less worthy of attention, as 
they serve to illustrate the present 
state of the public mind, in this re- 
spectable a 5 For the remain- 
ing minute, yet interesting informa- 
tion contained in the “ Picture of 
Liverpool,” we must refer to the 
work itself, which we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend to all strangers, 
who purpose to visit the town. 
Should the editor be called on for 
a second edition, or another copy 
of his “ Lecture of Liverpool,” we 
trust, that he wil] bestow a little 
more care and attention on the ar- 
rangement and display of his ma- 
terials. 


Art X. Lambeth Palace, illustrated by a Series of Views, representing its most inter- 
esting Antiquities, in Buildings, Portraits, Staincd Glass, 3c. with a concise Account, 


Historical and Descriptive, 4to. pp. 87. 


THE town palace, or domestic 
mansion belonging to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, has by some 
accidental circumstance, obtained 
more literary celebrity than any 
other single building, we believe, 
inthis kingdom. For besides being 


noticed in nearly all the topogra- 
phical accounts of London, it has 
been copiously described and in- 
vestigated by Mr. D. Lysons, and 
more particularly in a quarto vo- 
lume, by Dr. Ducarel, entitled, 
“ The Ifistory and Antiquities of 
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Lambeth Palace’ &c.; in a work 
called ‘* Select Views of London and 
ats Environs ;’ and in the present 
performance, the literary part of 
which appears to be principally 
made up from the last mentioned 
work. The engravings are however 
all different, and these constitute 
the chief feature of the work vow 
under consideration. According to 
a prefixed advertisement, “ letter- 
press was not intended to be given 
by the publishers, as existing ac- 
counts seemed to render it unne- 
cessary: the propriety of such an 
addition was however afterwards 
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made evident. In thus making the 
Ictter-press a secondary considera- 
tion, it will be seen that the pub- 
lishers do not conceive it entitled 
to the honour of an original pro- 
duction.” After this ‘acknowledge- 
ment from the “ publishers,’ it 
would be waste of labour to criti- 
cise its literary execution; of the 
plates however we shall briefly re- 
mark, that they are mucfa superior 
to any former production of a simi- 
Jar kind: and the coloured portraits 
are executed witli great care, etiegt, 
and appearance of fidelity. 


Art. XI. An Illustration of the Monastic History and Antiquities of the Tawn and 


Abbey of St. Edmund’s Bury. 


By the Rev. Ricuarn Yates, £. S.A. of Jesus 


College, Cambridge ; Chaplain to his Majesty’s Royal Hospital, Chelsea; and 


Rector of Essa, alias Ashen. 


With Views of the most considerable Monasteriul 


Remains: By the Rev. Wi1rt1aM Yares, of Sidney Sussex College, Cavwridge. 


4to. pp. 309. 


IN our former volume we gave 
some account of Mr. Gillingwater’s 
History of St Edmund’s Bury, and 
closed our notice of that work by 
promising a fuller account of the 
town, and its topography, in re- 
viewing the volume now under con- 
sideration. In fulfilling this pro- 
mise, we shall lay before the reader 
a concise analysis of Mr. Yates’s 
book, and then enquire how far 
the author has effected the his- 
tory of that ancient town. 

** The Monastery of St. Edmund’s 
Bury,” he observes in his preface, 
** acquired and maintained, during 
a long succession of ages, a very 
distinguished and extended cele- 
brity. In magnificent buildings, 
splendid decorations, and extensive 
possessions, it was equalled by few ; 
and its immunities and privileges, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, ren- 
dered it superior to most. of the 
Conventual establishments in Eng- 
land’”—** It has been matter of 
surprise,” he continues, “ that no 
antiquary has hitherto supplied any 
regular and comprehensive History 


of this abbey. The unfinished 


work of Dr. Batteley, and a small 
anonymous publication, are the only 
attempts to gratify the public cu- 
riosity, that preceded the propo- 
sals forthe present work. In some 
measure to supply this deficiency, 
and to offer an historic illustration 
of the rise, progress, meridian gran- 
deur, and present stite of these 
memorials of the piety and libe- 
rality of our ancestors, is the pur- 
pose of the following sheets.”— 
Mr. Yatcs having noticed the mag- 
nitude and importance of the sub- 
ject, and the ample literary re- 
mains for illustrating its history, 
then proceeds to point out the ob- 
jects of his arrangement, and what 
the reader may and may not expect 
from it; acknowledges the great 
assistance with which he has been 
favoured ; solicits indulgence for 
this ‘first essay of an mexperi- 
enced author ;” and concludes his 
preface with a ‘* deserved tribute 
of affection” to the memory of his 
father, whose residence for thirty- 
seven years within the walls of the 
abbey, had rendered these awful 
ruins peculiarly interesting to him, 
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whose wishes first gave rise to the 
present undertaking, but who did 
not live to see its completion; for 
“‘ when it was far advanced in pre- 
paration for the press, the Omni- 
potent Disposer of all events was 
pleased to summon him to the 
reward of: his piety and virtues, 
and his children to the solemn duty 
of following his mortal remains to 
the grave.” 

The volume before us, which, 
though not particularly specified in 
the title, is but Aa/f of the work, 
contains seven chapters of Part I. 
the first chapter of Part IL, with 

art of the appendix ; and is “em- 
Pellished” with fifteen plates of 
antiquities, “ Gothic ornaments,” 
the Grey Friars, and several views 
of the Abbey Gate, St. Edmund's 
Church, and St. Petronilla’s Hospi- 
tal. The unpublished part is in- 
tended to comprise the six remain- 
ing nis of Part. L. and thirty- 
three chapters to complete Part II. 
with the conclusion of the appen- 
dix ; and is to be illustrated with 
fourteen engravings of views of St. 
Edmund’s church, and shrine, the 
Abbot’s palace and bridge ; win- 
dow of the Abbey-gate; St. Sa- 
viour’s Hospital, Jews’ Synagogue, 
St. Botolph’s Hospital, the four 
town-gates; Benedictine Monks, 
ancient sculpture, and a plan of 
the Monastery. Should public en- 
couragement prompt the author to 
complete this heterogeneous work, 
we would recommend him either to 
omit engravings, or have them exe- 
cuted much better. 

The work commences in the 
usually common-place style of an 
attempt to trace through the ob- 
scurity, with which Jocal history at 
remote periods is enveloped, the 
names and original state of Bury. 
The probability of its being a Bri- 
tish Establishment is noticed: au- 
thoritics are cited for and against 
its being the Roman Station Villa 
Faustini: and the author then en- 
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deavours to identify it as the Ville 
Regia of the Saxons, who named 
it Bedericsgueord, or Bedericks- 
worth. The derivation of that 
name, and of Bury, is collected 
from the opinions of some ancient 
and modern antiquaries; and the 
appellation of St. Edmund’s Bury, 
established to be adopted about the 
year 925. The probability that this 
town was of noie previous to the 
establishment of Christianity in 
Great Britain, is deduced from 
some specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture, which were discovered in the 
year 1783: these relics were “ four 
antique heads, cut out of single 
blocks of Free-stone, ‘something 
larger than the natural. proportion.” 
They were dug up in gran | 
some foundations, in the north wal 
of St. Edmund’s Church, and from 
their peculiarity of execution and 
situation, supposed to be Heathen 
remains. These heads are still pre- 
served in the Abbey-garden; and 
2 drawing of them forms part of the 
subject of the first plate of this 
work. The various opinions of an- 
tiquaries respecting them are no- 
ticed; and the author infers that 
whatever supposition may appear 
most probable, ‘the discovery of 
them tends to augment and strength- 
en the pretensions of Bury to some 
considerable repute and distiMction 
in the remote ages of British history, 
although no particular account of it 
has been transmitted to us.”—- 
“* But whateyer,” he proceeds, 
“‘may have been its original state, 
it very early acquired a consider- 
able celebrity, from the fame of 
its sainted patron, and the gran- 
deur and riches of its monastic es- 
tablishment, an illustration of which 
is the more particular object of this 
work.” The remarks of Mr. Yates as 
well as of those antiquaries who are 
quoted, tend to demonstrate the su- 
perficiality of their knowledge onan- 
cient sculpture. For the subjects 


represented in the print, are nel; 
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ther extraordinary,, nor characte- 
ristic of Paganism. Various similar 
** ornaments” may be seen on many 
antient fonts and churches. 

In tracing the foundation of the 
monastery at Bury, the subject of 
the second chapter, Mr. Yates treats 
of the situation, extent, and boun- 
daries of the East Anglian Monar- 
chy, which he says was established 
A. D. 530, under Uffa, who, hav- 
ing enjoyed his newly acquired do- 
minions nearly fifty years, died in 
578, and was succeeded by Titil, 
whose reign is ‘‘ merged in the 
thickest obscurity.” He is suppo- 
sed to have died in 592, leaviag his 
kingdom to his son Redwald, a 
prince of great endowments, and 
celebrity, ‘who was the first East 
Anglian sovereign, that embraced 
the Christian Faith.’ For though 
Christianity was early planted in 
Britain, and for three centuries ex-- 
tended its benign influence over 
most part of the nation; yet the 
cevastations of the Pagan Saxons, 
re-plunged the country into bar- 
barism and idolatry ; which coati- 
nued about 140 years, till the arri- 
val of St. Austin in 398. ‘* The 
zealous exertions of this exemplary 
nuissionary and his associates were 
crowned with very considerable suc- 
cess. Kings, nobles, magistrates, 
renounced the religion of theiran- 
cestors; the people in great num- 
bers followed their example, the 
altars of Woden were deserted ; and 
the Christian faith, by degrees, ex-. 
tended itself into all the Saxon king- 
doms.” Redwald, though among 
the Royal converts, relapsed into 
his former errors: he died in 624, 
and was succeeded by his son Eorp- 
wald, who was murdered in 639, 
having in the latter part of his reign 
professed the Christian religion ; 
but the greater part of bis subjects 
continued in idolatry ; so that the 
renown of giving Christianity a per- 
wanent establishment in East An- 
glia was reserved for Sigbercht, 
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the son of Redwald’s queen by 2 
former marriage,who, having ‘ by 
his engaging manners and increas- 
ing popularity,” excited the jea- 
lousy of his father-in-law, retired 
to France, where he cultivated the 
literature of the age, and became a 
zealous Christian. Recalled from 
his exile on the death of, Eorpwald, 


_ and placed on the throne, his first 


care was tu effect the tonversiom 
of his subjects. This office he en- 
trusted to Felix, a learned and pi- 
ous priest of Burgundy, whom he 
brought from France, and constitu- 
ted Bishop of East Anglia, by 
whose indefatigable labours this ar- 
duous and important undertaking 
was happily accomplished, 
Christianity being now a second 
time acknowledged in almost every 
part of Britain, ** the zealous mo- 
narch of East Anglia entered with 
ardour into the spirit of the age. 
Churches were built, schools esta- 
blished, and monasteries endowed. 
To his liverality Bury is indebted 
for the germ of its ecclesiastical 
eminence and distinction. Sigbercht 
founded a monastery, and built a 
church, in the town of Bedericks- 
worth, which he dedicated to the 
honour of the Holy Virgin St. 
Mary. After reigning about seven 
years, the mistaken piety of the 
times induced Sigbercht to retire 
from the avocatious of public life, 
into the seclusion of a convent. 
Consigning the cares of a crown, 
and the reims of government, to his 
kinsman Eric, he received the ton- 
sure, and became a monk in his 
own monastery at Bedericksworth.” 
‘** The honour of receiving the 
royal recluse” having been denied 
to this monastery by some late wri- 
ters, in fayour of Cnobersbargh 
abbey, our author examines the 
evidence ; from which he infers— 
‘*'The *obscurities and contradicti- 
ons of the historians who narrate 
the events of these remote and tur- 
bulent ages, render it impossible to 
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speak of them with absoluie preci. 
sion, but, from an attentive com- 
parison, it seems probable to con- 
clude that the monastery of Bury, 
which, in after-ages, obtained so 
much distinction, received its first 
estabiishment from King Sigbercht, 
and, that about A. D. 637, he re- 
signed the ensigns of royalty, and, 
taking the sacred habit in his own 
convent, devoted himself to a life 
of seclusion and religious exer- 
Cises.” 

Sigbercht did not long enjoy his 
retirement; for Penda, King of 
Mercia, who had Jong been the ter- 
ror of the Anglo-Saxon Princes, 
now turning his arms against East 
Anglia, the inhabitants compelled 
their former leader to join them in 
opposing the formidable torrent. 
The attempt was unsuccessful, and 
both Sigbercht and Edric were slain, 
A, D..644. Their successor Anna, 
nephew of Redwald, after supporting 
acontest with Penda ten years,fell in 
battle in 656 at BullChamp near Dun- 
wich. Etheldred, brother of Anna, 
having assisted Penda, was by him 
placed on the throne of East An- 
glia which continued to be govern- 
ed by a succession of its own princes, 
till Offa, King of Mercia in ** 792 
or 739” assassinated Ethelbert and 
seised upon his kingdom, which, 
invaded by Mercia, was ravaged by 
contending armies, till both realms 
were subjugated to the West Sax- 
on Monarchy, in 828. ‘* Egbert did 
not incorporate East Anglia with 
his own dominions, but permitted 
it to remain as a distinct and tribu- 
tary State, under its own sovereigns, 
the last of whom was Edmund, who 
after his death, was dignified with 
the titles of Royal Saint and Holy 
Martyr; and whose name makes so 
conspicuous a figure in the annals 
of Bury.” 

In delineating the ‘* Life of St. 
Edmend” to which the third chap- 
ter js devoted, our author, noticing 
the ‘‘almost impenetrable obscu- 
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rity” which involved the transac- 
tions of this period, and ‘* the gro+ 
tesque disguise of marvellous and 
miraculous incident,” which the peti 
of history, when it resumed its of- 
fice, threw over those few of the 
most prominent facts it has res- 
cued from oblivion ; assigns his rea- 
sons for not divesting the narrative 
of its ‘* miraculous appendages.” 

The substance of what Mr. Y. 
collects from the slender records of 
St. Edmund’s biographers, is, that 
he was the son of Alkmund, a Sax- 
on king and his queen Siware, and 
was born, in completion of a pro- 
phecy, at Nozenberghes or No- 
renburgh, his father’s metropolis. 
Offa, King of East Anglia, being 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, vi- 
sited Alkmund, and captivated by 
the estimable qualities of Edmund, 
adopted him as his heir. On the 
death of Offa, Edmund, instead of 
entering on the duties of his sta- 
tion, spent a year in religious re- 
tirement, and employed that period 
in committing the psalter to me- 
mory: During his seclusion, some 
Opposition to his pretensions ap- 
peared, but was over-ruled by the 
eloguence of Bishop Humbert. 
The place of Edmund’s coronation 
cannot be ascertained with precision 3 
but the time is more distinctly sta- 
ted, for itis recorded... ** The most 
glorious King Edmund, began his 
reign the 25thof December, A. D. 
855, and was crowned and anointed 
King of East Anglia, by Humbert, 
Bishop of Hulm, on the following 
Christmas-day, A. D. 856; having 
then completed the 15th year of his 
age.” 

“Noticing the high strain of panegy- 
ric which historians have bestowed on 
KEdmund,ourauthor observes--** This 
profusion of encomium however isnot 
substantiated by evidence ; no faey 
is stated to illustrate and establish 
it. We do not find recorded any 
instance of exertion to promote the 
saicty, aud confirm the happiness 
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of the people ; to protect and sup- 
port the liberties of the kingdom ; 
to encourage arts; extend com- 
merce ; and animate industry ; to en- 
rich his dominions by internal im- 
provements, and afford them pro- 
tection, by a wise and energetic 
attention to their exterior relations. 
The disastrous times in which Ed- 
mund lived, required the judicious 
precaution of a provident intel- 
fect, and the bold and vigorous ef- 
forts of an active courage. The fee- 
ble virtues of the young king were 
unequal tothe contest, and the tor- 
rent of sanguinary aggression over- 
whelmed him in the earliest stage of 
its progress.” 

** The origin and commencement 
of his misfortunes are compleatly 
obscured by legendary fable. They 
appear to be connected with the 
history of the celebrated northern 
warrior, Ragnar Lodbrog. This 
history has lately been examined 
with laborious and judicious atten- 
tion, by a learned writer *; and the 
result of his researches consigns to 
the class of fiction, the narrative of 
the monkish historians of Bury, re- 
specting the cause of the Danish 
invasion.” 

Mr. Y. however, gives the sub- 
stance of these legends, as what- 
ever credit they may obtain, the 
invasion, and its sanguinary conse- 
quences, cannotbe doubted. ‘* ‘The 
destructive torrent, overwhelming 
in its progress, every vestige of ci- 
vilization,” appears to have reached 
East Anglia, in 870, and Edmund, 
after an ineffectual opposition, was 
put to death at Eglesdene, Nov. 
20. with circumstances of wanton 
barbarity, and his severed head and 
body thrown into the thickest part 
of the wood. His subjects, after 
the departure of the Danes searched 
for, and found the-body, which 
they buried at Hoxne, a neigh- 
bouring village: afterwards, super- 
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naturally directed, they found the 
head in a thicket of thorns guarded 
by a wolf. 

Several ancient sculptures, com- 
memorative of this event, are repre- 
sented in the Ist. 2d. and 16th plates 
of this work. 

The fourth chapter, which con- 
tains the “ History of the Monas- 
tery” is divided into seven sections. 
The first treats of its rise in 903, 
when, 33 years after the death of 
Edmund, a wooden church having 
been erected at Betericksworth, for 
the reception of his body, which 
was removed from Hoxne, a mo- 
nastic establishment was instituted, 
which rapidly extended its fame 
and influence: and the town as- 
sumed the name of St. Edmund’s 
Bury. Patronage and endowments 
were successively granted by the 
kings, Athelstan, Edmund, Edwy, 
Canute, Hardicanute, Edward Con- 
fessor,fand William Conqueror, un- 
der whose auspices, a church was 
built, which being completed in 
1095, the body of the saint was 
removed thither, being its last re- 
moval, as this church continued to 
exist till the dissolution. The rule 
of the benedictine order (from Mr. 
Fosbrook’s monachism) is here in- 
serted: and a benedictine monk 
habited according to the order, is 
represented in plates 3 and 4. 

The second section is occupied 
by a “ Summary of Abbots’ Prero- 
gatives;” their exemptions and 
privileges, eccesiastical and civil. 
The third by a detail of the various 
contests between abbots and bishops 
for nearly four hundred years. The 
fourth is, a short history of the 
‘*¢ Fratres Minores, or Grey Friars ;” 
their rise, rules, habits, (repre- 
sented in plates 5 and 6), intrusion 
into Bury, expulsion, restoration, 
and final ejection. ‘The fifth con- 
tains the ‘* Contests with the towns- 
men” from 1122 to 1382, with the 


* Turner’s Anglo Saxons, Vol. If, chap. VIII. p. 107. 
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several consequent outrages sus- 
tained by the abbey ; including its 
plunder by the rioters under Jack 
Straw. “ To assist us in fofming 
an adequate idea of the fame and 
rank of the abbey, and of the con- 
sideration it obtained,” the sixth 
section recites some of its royal and 
noble visitors. Among these, we 
find King Henry I. Richard I. John, 
(who was here compelled to pro- 
mise the abrogation of the arbi- 
trary Norman laws), Henry III. 
Edward I. and his queen (in this 
reign, the parliament was held 
here, 1296), Edward I]. Edward 
HI. Richard I. Henry VI. (whose 
entertainment is particularly de- 
tailed, and in whose reign the par- 
Jiament was twice held here), Hen- 
ry VII. hisdaughter, Mary, Queen 
ef France, and Queen Elizabeth. 
The ‘ Grandeur and Magnificence 
of the Establishment,” which has 
been generally supposed to have 
exceeded all others of a similar na- 
ture except Glastenbury, is the sub- 
jectof the seventh section. Refer- 
ring the reader to a future part of 
the work, for a description of the 
buildings and decorations, the au- 
thor forms an estimate of the wealth 
of the abbey, from the aids and 
assessments paid by it at different 
periods, from the mede in which 
the farms were Jet, and from other, 
sources of income, of which no 
distinct account can be obtained ; 
and infers ‘‘ in taking a view of the 
whole, an inteltigent writer says, 
that the ‘‘abbey of St. Edmund's 
Bury, would be worth at this present 
(about 1725) two hundred thousand 
yearly,” and from the unprecedented 
increase in the value of landed pro- 
perty, aud every article of agricul- 
tural produce, during the last cen- 
tury, it may reasonably be estimated, 
that the possession and privileges of 
the monastery would, at this time, 
(1804) produce an annual income 
of, at jeast, five hundred thousand 
pounds.’ The chapter concludes 
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with a description in Latin verse, 
(transcribed from the Collectanea 
Buriensis, and said to be among 
Sir Henry Spelman’s MSS.) of a 
splendid window of painted glass in 
th cellerer’s office in this monas- 
tery. 

The fifth chapter treats of ** Mo- 
nastic officers” of whom the higher 
orders are particularly described ; 
the abbot in his dress, state, privi- 
leges; and duties ; the prior, sub- 
prior; cellarer; sacrist; master of 
the works ; treasurer ; chamberlain ; 
sub-chamberlain ; refectioner; al- 
moner ; pietancer; hospitaller ; in- 


-firmeyer ; precentcr ; shrine-keeper ; 


vestry keeper; kiichener; porter y 
and swineherd 3 in their several du- 
tiesand privileges. Of the inferior 
officers (above 170) only a list of 
their appellations and occupations 
is given. 

Chapter the sixth is an historical 
account of the thirty-three ‘ Lords 
Abbots” who presided in this mo- 
nastery, ‘during the 519 years it 
was In the possession of the Bene- 
dictine monks: The “ list has beer 
collected from the registers, and 
from Dugdale, Leland, Bishop 
Tanner, Willis, Bishop Hutton, 
Batteley, the Collectanea Buriensis, 
and some other documents.” 

In tracing the history of the Dis- 
solution, which occupies the se- 
venth chapter, Mr. Y. observes 
‘¢ The long reign of popularity, 
which the monks through many 
ages enjoyed, and the favour, pro- 
tection, and very liberal endow.- 
ments they had received from the 
nobility, and various hings of Eng- 
land, render it a subject of curious 
enquiry, to investigate the causes 
that operated to produce the decline 
in enthusiastic admiration, which 
preceded and accelerated the disso- 
lution of the monasteries. 

The remote causes which had 
operated gradually for many years, 
our author considers to be, the in- 
variable adherence of the Monks te 
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the interests of the Popes in their 
contests with the Kings of England, 
which rendered them by degrees ob- 
noxious to the crown ; the jealousies 
and suspicions entertained by go- 
vernment of their vast wealth and 
immense privileges ; the disappro- 
bation and envy of the nobility; and 
the dissatisfaction of the parochial 
clergy and bishops. The auxiliary 
circumstances which concurred 
more immediately in producing this 
great event, are supposed to be, 
the revival of Ictters, and the con- 
sequent desire of founding institu- 
tions for education with the monas- 
terial possessjons; the abuse of the 
privilege of sanctuary; the preva- 
Jent opinion of the perversion of 
the revenues; the increase of Iearn- 
ing, and consequent exposure of 
monastic superstitions and impos- 
tures ; and the casting off the Pope’s 
supremacy. But to the urgent pe- 
cuniary wants of the king, Mr. 
Yates principally attributes the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. A large 
supply was necessary: the monastic 
possessions were resorted to; and to 
silence the clamour naturally conse- 
quent, a declaration was made, that 
the king would never henceforth 
have occasion to levy taxes, but the 
abbey lands alone would be suffi- 
cient, in war as well as peace, to 
defray the whole charge of Govern- 
ment, Our author considers the 
justice and policy of the dissolution ; 
and especially laments the important 
and irretrievable misfortune which 
Jiterature sustained in the loss of 
the innumerable books preserved 
in the convents*. ‘* Respectable 
writers affirm,” he says, that im- 
mense quantities were carelessly 
and wantonly destroyed; that igno- 
rant and petty tradesmen, for a great 
length of time, employed the ele- 
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a productions of Grecian and 
oman taste in wrapping up their 
merchandize and lighting their fires ; 
and that an incredible number of 
valuable manuscripts were procured 
by foreign agents, and sent out of 
the kingdom to enrich the libraries 
of the Continentt.” He then points 
out the beneficial effects which mo- 
deration and equity in the correction 
of monastic abuses might have pro- 
duced; and extenuates the indis- 
ctiminating censure to which the 
Monks have been subjected. Two 
letters from the visitors of Bury Ab- 
bey to Lord Cromwell are here in- 
serted; and a list of the trifling pen- 
sions granted to the expelled abbot 
and monks. The chapter concludes 
with observations on fee-farm rents, 
and tythes: and abstracts of grant 
and title deeds to the site of the 
monastery. 

Here, as we before observed, 
the work breaks off; the six remain- 
ing chapters of Part I. being post- 
poned to the future publication. 
The heads of those chapters, a pro- 
spectus informs us, are to be—Re- 
lics, &c. Taurilia, Franchise, Mint, 
Fairs, Grants, Tolls, Possessions, 
&e. 

The author now commences his 
second part, the first chapter of 
which is descriptive of “ The Ab- 
bey Gate, or Grand Western En- 
trance :”? but the whole of this se. 
cond portion is confined to 10 
loosely printed pages. 

Such are ihe principal contents and 
features of the volume before us ; and 
though we cannot rank Mr. Yates 
very high either for taste, judg- 
ment, or antiquarian knowledge, 
yet we hope that he will speedily 
complete his ‘* History.” In its 
present disjointed, and unconnected 
state, it is quite useless: and this 





* « A complete catalogue of a considerable library, belonging to Leicester Ab- 
bey, may be seen in Mr. Nichol’s History of that county, vol. I. pp. 10i—103.” 


+ “ Stevens’s Preface to Monasticon. 
Preface. 


Any. Rey. Vou. V. 


John Bale on Leland ; and notes to Grose’s 
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division indeed consists almost 
whoily of extracts, and abridee- 
ments from Turners interesting 
‘© History of the Anglo Saxons,” 
Fosbrocke’s ** British Monachism,” 
and two or three other well-known 
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publications. It is also printed 
very wide and loose; whereby it 
appears, that the author or printer, 
wished to make a large work with 
small materials. 


Art. XII. Atagna Britannia; being @ concise topagraphical Account of the sereral 


Counties of Great Britain. 


By the Rev. Danret Lysons, A.M. F.R.S. FLA. 


and L.S. Recor of Rodmarton, in Gloucestershire, and SamuEet Lysons, Esq. 
F.R.s. and FLA.S Keeper of his Majesty's Records in the Vower of London. 


Vol. 1. containing Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. 


THE comvilation of county 
histories, parochial topography, 
and even superficial cbservations 
made during casual tours throneh 
every part of the country, has 
been a favourite pursuit fo: some 
years past, and the encouragement 
granted by the public, bas multi- 
plied works of this description, be. 
yond all former example. That 
this specics of literature should re- 
ceive general patronage, is by no 
means surprising, when we reflect, 
that topogrephers combine the his- 
tory of tie nation, with that of the 
individual, in a manner, interest- 
ing to the feelings of almost every 
description of readers. To support 
the reputation at present acquired, 
jt is necessary that authors of esta- 
blished veracity avd accuracy should 
exert their abilities, and when such 
take the field, the result must be 
equally useful and pleasing. — It 
gives us real satisfacticn in an- 
nouncing, that such have taken the 
field in the work now under consi- 
deration. 

Camden had the honour of pre- 
paring the way for a multitude of 
successors, and his diminutive Latin 
octavo, bore so many marks of ori- 
ginality, as to induce mien of real 
knowlege and iniportance, to make 
numerous add‘tions to the Enelish 
translation, and thus in a period of 
somethive mere than two centuries, 
it has expanded ‘into three large 
folios. This circumstance might 
hsve been supposed to operate 
eguinst the present undertaking, 


ngh 4to. pp. 742. 


but there are considerations which 
lead to a different conclusion ; the 
necessity for instance of preserving 
the original words of an obsolete 
writer, renders the tcorperation of 
fresh information, impracticable. 
Hence there is something unavoid- 
ably inconeruous and unconnected 
in the subjects which induces the 
reader to turn with pleasure to a 
new work. The only consideration 
likely to militate against the plan 
of Messrs. Lysons, is the probable 
extent of their work; when it is re- 
membered, that but three counties 
compose a large quarto, and that 
forty-nine yet remain to be noticed. 
We recoil at the thought of the pos- 
sible termination of it, threugh 
want of encouragement, or the death 
of one or both of the gentlemen 
concerned. Under this impression, 
we should have been better pleased, 
had they united in giving the his- 
tory of a single distriet, not previ- 
ously, or but partially described. 
Camden evinced yreat judgment 
in his method of arrangement of the 
materials of his work, by tracing 
the-history of the different descrip- 
tions of inhabirants, as he found 
them situated, and by giving his 
information, according to the rules 
of geogrephy. Iu this way, he 


traced our coasts, and each border 
of ovr rivers, which frequently 
formed the provincial boundaries. 
We shall now procecd to shew 
the arrangement of the modern Bri- 
tannia; the work is dedicated by 
peranssion to the king, and we are 
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informed by an advertisement, that 
though the authors were aware, that 
many ‘ copious and well executed 
histories of several counties, have 
been published, and although the 
Britunnia of the learned Camden, 
has been universally and justly re- 
garded as an excelleut work, re- 
lating to the kingdom at large: yet 
as the former, besides being for the 
most part very scarce, are more- 
over so bulky, as to form of them- 
selves a library of no inconsider- 
able extent; and as the Britannia, 
gives only a general view of each 
county ; It appeared to us that there 
was still room for a work, which 
should contain an account of each 
parish, in a compressed form, and 
arranged in an order convenient 
for reference.” 

‘¢ These considerations have 
given rise to the following work, 
in which all matters that would rea- 
dily admit of such an arrangement, 
are reduced under distinct heads ; 
and the brief account of the descent 
of property, and other local parti- 
culars in each parish, are classed 
alphabetically.” 

From the above assertion, it will 
be perceived, that the original chain 
of connection furnished by natural 
or political events, has been re- 
jected by the authors, and that 
the most remote districts are to be 
arranged diametrically opposite to 
geographical truth, merely because 
Bed. is followed alphabeticaily by 
Berk. and Buck. in the names of 
the three counties of Bedfordshire, 
Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, 
noticed in this first volume. This 
objection must, however, be urged 
generally, and not as exclusively ap- 
plicable to the ‘* Magna Britannia.” 

We would recommend as the al 
phabet is to be pursued, that the 
work should henceforth be publish- 
ed jn as many portions, as there 
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are counties, by this method, per- 
sons already in possession of county 
histories, might complete their col- 
lections at an e.sy price, butif the 
whole kingdom must be connected, 
we cannot help predicting, that 
many owners of extensive libraries 
will pause, ere they purchase, and 
that the sale will be confined nearly 
to those who are formzng libraries, 
and are at the very threshold of 
their intention. ; 
The “ General Introduction” con- 
tains but little new information, and 
the authors leave the word Britain, 
and the “ early history of Britain,” 
involved in the same obscurity in 
which they found cach. After 
giving the names of the tribes, and 
the districts they inhabited, the au- 
thors add “ The first division of 
Britain, or more properly of Eng- 
land and Wales, made by the Ro- 
mans, was into Brianna tiferior, 
and Britannia superior.” They then 
mention still further divisions, the 
great officers of the kingdom, the 
grant of the title of duke, and the 
origin of barons. The division of 
districts into parishes was an eccle- 
siastical institution, which arose 
from the’ pope’s assigning particu- 
lar churches to each priest; and 
first took place in England, about 
the year 639, by order of Honorius, 
Aechhiinn of Canterbury.” The 
names of the various sees follow, 
and the ** Introduction” concludes 
with these words, ** The extent 
of South Britain has been so difler- 
ently stated, that some writers on 
that subject have supposed its area 
to contain no more than twenty. 
eight millions of acres, whilst others 
have estimated it at forty seven 
millions, no one appears to have 
written so satisfactorily on this 
head, as the present professor of 
modern history at Oxford,* who 
says, that the true number is be- 


* Dr. Beke. 


Hh? 
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tween thirty-eight and thirty-nine 
millions.” p. 21. 

A map of each county is prefixed 
to the several introductions; but 
these are not executed in the best 
style. In analysing one county we 
present the reader with the arrange- 
iaent of the whole; asa specimen 
of the style we insert the introduc- 
tion to Bedfordshire. 

_ ** This county, when the Romans 
invaded Britain, was inhabited by a 
eople called the Cassii or Caticuch- 

m. During the government of 


. the Romans, it formed part of Bri- 


tannia Inferior, afterwards of Bri- 
tannia Prima ; and upon the last 
Roman division of the island, it was 
included in the district of Flava. 
After the establishment of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, it became part of the 
kingdom of Mercia. When two 
Kingdoms of the Heptarchy were 
abolished, as related by Bromton, 
the Kings of Mercia retained one 
moiety of Bedfordshire ;* the Kings 
of Essex became possessed of the 
other. After the whole of England 
was united into one monarchy, this 
county was comprised within the 
district whjch was called Denelege, 
or the Danish jurisdiction.” 

The simple and unaffected man- 
ner of this extract pervades every 
page of the work, and proves the 
authors to have proceeded in their 
intention thus declared at the out- 
set, ‘* We have endeavoured rather 
to make ourszives clearly under- 
stood, than to display a more orna- 
mented style, which we conceived 
less adapted to a work of this ind,” 

The titles of the divisions or 
heads of the subjects, noticed under 
Bedfordshire are historical events ; 
Antient and Modern Divisions of 
Bedfordshire ; Ecclesjastical Divi- 
sion of Bedfordshire; Monasteries 
and Hospitals, Market and Borough 
Towns; Population; Principal 


Landholders at various Periods, and 
principal extigct families ; Nobility 
of the County, and places which 


have given Titles to any Ranks or 
Branches of the Peerage; Noble- 
men’s Seats; Baronets extinct and 
existing ; Principal Gentry and their 
Seats; Non-resident families; Geo- 
graphical and Geologicai Descrip- 
tion of the County; Produce ; Na- 
tural History ; Rare Plants; Mineral 
Waters, Rivers, Roads, Manufac- 
tures, Antiquities, Roman Remains; 
Roman Reads and Stations ; Church 
Architecture; Monastic Remains ; 
Sites of Castles and castellated 
Mansions; Camps and Earth works; 
and Parochial Topography. 

It would be very easy to prove 
that the above articles by no means 
follow each other in a natural pro- 
cession, but we do not mean to 
dwell on defects, where there is so 
much to commend ; under the head 
of “* Parochial Topography,” the 
parishes are noticed in alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Messrs. Lysons say ‘* the princi- 
pal manufacture of this county Is 
thread lace, formerly known by the 
name of bone lace; a term now 
grown obsolete, but still retained as 
synonymous in the statute books. 
Lace is made in every part of the 
county, excepting in a few villages 
where it has been superseded by the 
sjraw manufacture. The texture is 
not so fine as that of the lace made 
in some parts of Buckinghamshire, 
nor are the earnings of the persons 
employed in it so large ; the aver- 
axe day’s work of an adult produc-~ 
ing about a shilling only ; and chil- 
dren earning from two-pence to five- 
pence.” p. 24. 

A wote in p. 25 tnforms the reader 
that the authors ‘‘ have been fa- 
voured with an account of the Ro- 
man roads and stations in Bedford- 
shire, and other counties, by the 
lord bishop of Cloyne; who has 
taken great pains in the investiga~ 
tion of this ‘branch of antiquarian 
science ; and has visited every part 
of the island for the purpose of lo- 
cal observation. He has been 50 
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obliging as to arrange his materials, 
and draw up a brief statement of the 
result cf his enquiries in each coun- 
ty for the use of this work.” This 
information cannot but be grateful 
to the purchasers of Magna Britan- 
nia, as the ascertaining of stations, 
and the study of Roman antiquities 
has long been, and is still, a fa- 
vourite pursuit: but the right re- 
verend gentleman alluded to, is not 
the only contributor to this work, as 
the advertisement records tlie names 
of many other persons, whose know- 
ledge in the history of their coun- 
try, added to their official situations, 
enabled them to render essential 
service: besides the usual sources 
of information, Mr. Samuel Lysons 
possesses by his office the uncon- 
trouled inspection of all the records 
in the tower. 

The principal object of the county 
of Berkshire is well known to be 
Windsor, of which our authors have 
said much, commencing their ac- 
count of this important place at p. 
415, and concluding it at p. 436. 

“ Old Windsor,” they say, “ in 
the hundred of Ripplesmere, lies 
about two miles south-east of New 
‘Windsor. It appears to have been 
an antient town, which at the time 
of the Norman survey, had 95 
houses, paying gabel tax to the 
crown. The manor belonged to 
the Saxon kings, who are supposed 
to have had a palace at Old Wind- 
sor, froma very early period. It is 
certain, that King {.dward the Con- 
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fessor sometimes kept his conrt 
here: he afterwards gave the manor 
to the abbot and convent of West- 
minster, King William the Con- 
queror procured it again from that 
monastery, by exchange, and it ap- 
peafs that, even after the building 
of Windsor Castle, the palace of 
Old Windsor was occasionally in- 
habited by the kings of England, 
till the year 1110, when King 
Henry I. having completed some 
additional buildings at the castle, 
which it is probable was at first in- 
teaded merely as a military post, 
kept his court there, for the first 
time at Whitsuntide ; after this, it 
is supposetl, that Old Windsor soon 
lost itsconsequence.” p. 414. 

Our limits forbid further extracts 
from this interesting publication, 
but we cannot dismiss it, without 
observing, that the spirit with which 
Bedforaehire is delineated, isequally 
conspicuous throughout every arti-. 
cle of Berkshire and Buckingham- 
shire, and we ardently hope, thas 
the pubiic may contribute com- 
mensurate support, to the evident 
labour and knowledge displayed by 
thesauthors. The 41 plates an- 
nexed, are generally composed of 
interesting subjects, but we must 
be allowed to say, that the execu- 
tion of them is by no means such 
as we could with, though the draw- 
ings are, we doubt not, faithful 5 
wiry were they not all engraved in 
the manner of the Wenlock chape', 
and chancel of Luton church ? 


Art. XIII. Britannia Depicta, a Series of Views (with brief Descriptions of the most 
interesting and pictiwesque Objects in Great Britain, engraved fiom Drawings, by 


Messrs. Hearne, Farington, Smith, 


Turner, 


Alexander, &e. 


By WitiraM 


Byrxe, F.A.S. The Counties alphabetically arranged, Part 1. containing 2+ 
Views in Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, Cadell and Davies. 


_ THIS is a splendid accompani- 
ment to the “ Magna Britannia” 
(commenced, we presume, under 
the auspices of the authors) by Mr. 
Byrne, whose decease is to be re- 
gretted, both as a valuable artist, 
and as he may, probably, not be 


equalied by his successor, in te 
Work before us. This however, miy 
be mere: futile apprehension, as we 
believe Mr. Byrne excelled prii- 
cipally in finishing a print. As tie 
advertisement prefixed announces 
that the views are expressly in- 
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tended for Messrs. L.’s book, and 
references to their pages are given, 
why are the purchasers to be com- 
pelled to pay for 24 pages of de- 
scription of places? Surely this is 
an error that should be rectified in 
the succeeding parts, which are to 
** be published regularly at the same 
periods, as the continuation of the 

Magna Britannia ;’ arranged in the 
saine manner, and printed on pa- 
pers of corresponding size and qua- 
lity.” 

The frontispicce is a classical de- 
sign, beautifully executed by Nea- 
gle, from a drawing, by Smirke. 


Art. XIV. Collections for the History of the Town and Soke of Grantham. 
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It is, however, rather misapplied, 
as a sketch from nature would nave 
been more appropriate for a topo- 
graphical work, than the best alle- 
gorical composition. Some of the 
views are well chosen, and neatly 
engraved, but many are very defi- 
cient, particularly Dunstaple priory, 
which is zncorrect and tame; be- 
sides, the distant views are by no 
means suited to this description of 
works. Indeed, that of the vale of 
Aylesbury might serve for any other 
valley, nor is the view of Abingdon 
better. 


Contain- 


ing authentic Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton, now first published from the original 
MSS. in the Possession of the Earl of Portsmouth, By Enymuno Tu rnor, F.R.S. 


S.A. pp. 200. 


A NEAT coloured map of “the 

art of Lincolnshire, comprehend- 
ing the Soke of Granthani,” faces 
the title page of ‘this volume, which 
is dedicated to “ John Henry Duke 
of Rutland, K. G. Recorder of 
Grantham,” &c. &c. 

Mr. Turnor observes in his ad- 
vertisement that he was induced to 
make these collections by a know- 
ledge of the loss of Mr. Peck’s MSS. 
and adds, ‘* Mr. Jervase Holles very 
fortunately made his notes (now in 
the British Museum) before the 
year 1640, about which time, as 
Lord Orford remarks, ‘the Puritans 
began to glean after the Reformers,’ 
and to finish the devastation made 
on church ornaments. A curiosity 
to see what was suffered to remain, 
induced the editor, several years 
ago, to visit the churches, and to 
make, what may be called, the 
most laborious part of these col- 
lections.” Sir Joseph Banks grant- 
ed Mr. Turnor free access to his 
Lincolnshire MS, and several gen- 
tlemen furnished their assistance, 
in addition to the permission given 
by the Corporation of Grantham, 
to inspect their court books, but the 
author was most indebted to the 


Earl of Portsmouth, who contributed 
the curious and valuable papers re- 
lating to Sir Isaac Newton which 
came into the possession of that no- 
bleman “¢ from his lordship’s grand- 
mother, Catharine Viscountess Ly- 
mington, daughter and sole heir of 
Jobn Conduitt, Fsq. by Catharine 
Barton, niece of Sir Isaac Newton. 
This lady, educated at Sir Isaac’s 
expence, and who lived with him 
nearly twenty years, before and 
after her marriage with Mr. Con- 
duitt, was celebrated for her wit 
and beauty; and was much noticed 
for her engaging manners by the 
Earl of Halitax, who made her a 
considerable bequest at his death. 
The MSS. at Hurstbourn Park, 
Hampshire, are various ; the biogra- 
phical part of them consists chiefly 
of pocket-books and memorandums 
in Sir Isaac’s hand writing; and the 
information obtained by Mr. Con- 
duitt for the purpose of writing his 
life. For the judgment in select- 
ing, and perseverance in transcribing 
the papers respecting this great 
man, the editor is obliged to the 
Rey. John Garnett, prebendary of 
Winchester, &c. &c. The pedi- 
gree entered by Sir Isaac Newton, 
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zccompanied by his affidavit, is co- 
pied verbatim from the original in 
the Coliege of Arms. 

Mr. T. commences his labours by 
a definition of the word Sote, and 
asserts that the jurisdiction of the 
Soke of Grantham belongs exclu- 
sively by charter to the Aldermen 
and Justices of Grantham. The 
Roman Antiquities of this neigh- 
bourhood are next described, and 
particularly the Roman road which 
is shewn across the map prefixed. 
This article though very short is in- 
teresting. 

“ The Grantham Canal naviga- 
tion,” from Grantham to the Trent 
at Nottingham bridge, is then no- 
ticed and proved to be very useful 
to the town, but the proprietors 
have sunk several thousands of 
pounds, hitherto fruitlessly, in en- 
deavouring to prevent the absorption 
of the water at Cropwell field, Nots. 
where the canal ‘‘ enters upon some 
beds of plaster or gypsum.” 

The Volunteers of the Soke and 
adjoining hundreds in 1794 consisted 
of 60 men and 3 officers, in 1803 
the effective strength of the cavalry 
was 52, the population in 1801 was 
7,014. 

The author pays some compli- 
ments to the piety and liberality of 
the founders of the churches within 
the district he illustrates, and enters 
upon his principal subject of Gran- 
tham, originally called Graham, 
which he conjectured may have been 
derived ‘‘ from grave, a ditch, and 
ham, a house, signifying a fortified 
place.” The church, although a 
fine structure, and ornamented with 
a beautiful spire 273 feet high, is 
so slightly and imperfectly described 
by Mr. ‘I’. that we cannot avoid ex- 
pressing our regret and surprise, 
that he should waste so many pages 
in lists of subscribers to bells, &c. 
&c. when he had an opportunity of 
using them toa much better purpose. 
The ichnography of this and several 
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other churches is given in impres- 
sions from wood-cuts, and makes but 
a poor figure, contrasted with the 
rich paper and types. ‘The monu- 
mental inscriptions are numerous, 
and the accounts of the various ec- 
clesiastica] and other structures are 
clear and concise. The Angel-Ion 
at Grantham is said to have taken 
‘© its name from some representa- 
tions of Angels cut in stone with 
several other religious devices about 
the building, and was a commandery 
of the Knights Templars.” ‘This 
inn is subjected to a rent charge of 
40s., given by a Mr, Solomon ior a 
sermon against drunvenness, who 
looked upon that sin to be the in- 
let of almost all oters.” 

The remaining topozrapbical sub- 
jects of this work are too miscella- 
neous for detail. We shall there- 
fore dismiss them with observing, 
that many are extremely well worth 
preserving, but in truth many others 
are too trivial even for the perusal 
of the most ardent and inveterate an- 
tiquary. 

The account of Woolsthorpe the 
birth-place of Sir Isase Newton is 
accompanied by an engraving, and 
from the £57th page to the 186th is 
occupied with the papers relating to 
our eminent philoscpher; whose 
life, sent by Mr. Conduit to Fonte- 
nelle, is printed at Jengt' and fol- 
lowed by the pedigree before men- 
tioned. To this succeeds *fa re- 
markable and curious conversation 
between Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. 
Conduitt,” which took place March 
7, 1724,5 when Sir Isaac had at- 
tained his 83d year, and proves the 
activity of his faculties even at that 
advanced period of his life. This 
great man modestly observed just 
before his death, ‘* I do not know 
what I may appear to the world, 
but to myself I seem to have been 
only like a boy, playing on the sea 
shore, and diverting myseif, iu now 
and then finding a smoother pebble, 
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or a prettier shell than ordinary, 
whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.” 

A letter from Dr. Stukely to Dr. 
Mead gives further particulars re- 
Jating to the life of Sir Isaac, and 
the article concludes with ‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Journal Books of the 
Royal Society relating to Sir Isaac 
Newton.” We strongly recommend 
these interesting documents to the 


Arr. XV: 


attention of the reader, and candid- 
ly confess they appear to us the 
most attractive part of the “ collec- 
tion,” which cnds with an appendix 
of deeds, &c. &c. anda general out- 
line of the natural history of the 
district by the Rev. William Moun- 
sey, Rector of Sproxton. The work 
is embellished with ten engravings 
exclusive of the map, some of which 
are neatly santana 


Tie Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, A. D. 1588, by 


Giratpus DE BaRRr; éranslated into English, and illustrated with Views, An- 


notations, and a Life of Giraldus. 
F.R.S. F. A. 8. 2vols. 4to. 


GIRALDUS de Barri, surnamed 
Cambrensis, was born in Pem- 
brokeshire about the year 1146. 
His parents were William de Barri, 
aman of rank, and Angharadygrand- 
daughter of Rhvs ap Theodore, 
Prince of South Wales. He early 
displayed a predilection for an ec- 
clesiastical life,and was accordingly 
initiated into the learning of the 
age, under the superintendance of 
his uncle David Fitzgerald, bishop 
of St. David's. In order to com- 
pleat his education, he past three 
years at the university of Paris, 
where he obtained high applause, 
and himself gave lectures in rheto- 
ric and belles lettres. In 1172 he 
returned to his native country, en- 
tered into orders, and obtained ec- 
clesiastical preferment bothin Eng- 
Jand and Wales. Observing that 
the diocese of St. David’s, through 
the supineness of Its prelates, was 
defrauded of its dues; and parti- 
cularly that the Welch retased to 
pay tythes of wool and cheese, be 
repaired to Canterbury, and was 
appointed by the Archbishop his 
Legate in Wales, for the purpose 
of rectifying these and other abuses. 
He exercised his office with great 
vigour and success, repressing the 
external cnemies of the church by 
the terrors of excommunication, and 
obliging the clergy to put away 
their wives. An aged archdeacan 
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of the See, who resided at Breck- 
nock, being unwilling to turn his 
wife out of doors and thus degrade 
her to a concubine, was suspended 
by the young reformer from his be- 
nefices, which at the instance of 
the archbishop, were conferred on 
Giraldus himself. Being thus at- 
tached to the see of St. David’s, 
he defended it against the encrgach- 
ments of the Bishop of St. Asaph 
and others, with the same _ spirit 
and good fortune with which he had 
exercised his legantine authority, 
of which the following is a curious 
instance. 


«* HAVING been settled only a few 
days in his residence at Landeu, near 
Brecknock, afiera very laborious jour- 
ney he had taken to correct the abuses 
that prevailed in the provinces of Me- 
lyenith and Elven, he was surprised 
by the appearance of two clergymen, 
sent in a great hurry by the dean and 
chapter of that district, to. inform him 
that Adam, Bishop of St. Asaph, was 
coming to dedicate the church of Keri, 
(which was situated on the confines of 
the two bishopricks, but.of old had ap- 
pertained to that of St. David’s), and 
that unless the archdeacon appeared 
there in person, nothing would prevent 
his taking possession of that chuzch, or 
even the entire province ; and they inti- 
mated likewise, that if no obstacles in- 
tervened, he interded to seize the whole 
territory between the rivers Wye and. 
Severn, comprehending the districts of 
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Melyenith and Elven. However ha- 
rassed by his late expeditions, and dis- 
suaded by his former companions and 
folléfers, who, more through fear of 
danger than fatigue, refused to accom- 
pany him; he, nevertheless, immedi- 
ately proceeded on his journey towards 
the church of Keri. On the Saturday 
he dispatched messengers to two princes 
of that country, Eineon Clyd and Cad- 
wathon, requesting them to send some 
trusty men of their families, provided 
with horses and arms, to assist him {if 
necessity required,) in asserting the 
rights of the church of St. David, as the 
bishup of St, Asaph was reported to be 
attended by a strong body of men from 
Powys: he slept that night at Llanbist, 
and on coming to Keri early on Sunday 
morning, found that two of the clergy 
and partizars of the bishop, had con- 
cealed tiie keys of the church: these 
being at length found, the archdeacon 
entered the church, and having ordereé 
the bells to be rung, as a token of pos- 
session, he celebrated mass with great 
solemnity. Inthe mean time messen- 
gers arrived from the bishop, ordering 
preparations to be made for the dedica- 
tion of the church. Mass being con- 
cluded, the archdeacon sent some of his 
clergy, attended by the dean of the 
province, to inform the bishop, ‘ that 
if he came to Keri as a neighbour and 
a friend, he would receive him with 
every mark of hospitality; but if other- 
wise, he desired him not to proceed.” 
The bishop returned for answer, “ that 
he was coming in his professional capa- 
city as bishop of the diocese, to perform 
his duty in the dedication of the church.” 
The archdeacon and his clergy met the 
bishop at the entrance to the church- 
yard, wherea long dispute arose about 
the matter in question, and each as- 
serted their respective rights to the 
church of Keri. To enforce his claims 
the more, the bishop dismounted from 
his horse, placed his mitre on his head, 
and taking up his pastoral staff, walked 
with his attendants towards the church. 
The archdeacon proceeded to meet him, 
accompanied by his clergy, dressed in 
their surplices and sacerdotal robes, 
who, with ligiited tapers and up-raised 
crucifix, came forth from the church in 
processional ferm: at lengih each be- 
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gan to excommunicate the other; but 
the archdeacon having ordered the bells 
to be rung three times, as the usual con- 
firmation ef the sentence, the bishop and 
his train mounted their horses, and made 
a precipitate retreat, followed by a great 
mob, and pelted with clods of earth 
and stones. This resolute conduct of 
the archdeacon gained him the appro. 
bation of all present, and evén of the 
bishop himself, who was a fellow-student 
with him at Paris.” 

In 1176, his uncle, the Bishop of 
St. David’s died, and the chapter 
of the diocese elected Giraldus to 
be his successor; this choice was 
further supported by the unani- 
mous approbatien of the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury and his Suf- 
fragans ; but the King, Henry L 
refused his consent, being uawil- 
ling to commit so important an of. 
fice to one whese firmness and ac- 
tivity he was well aware of, and 
who by his near relationship to the 
princes of South Wales, would na 
turally be induced rather to weaken 
than promote the Knglisi interest 
and authority in that country. 

Gireldus being thus disappointed, 
again visited Paris, where he spent 
the four following years in literary 
and professional studies, and in 
1180 returned to Eneland. On 
his arrival at St. David’s, he found 
the whole diocese in confusion, and 
the new bishop obliged to retire 
into England on account of disputes 
between him and the Welsh. Gi- 
raldus had the address to obtain 
from the archbishop of Canterbury 
a commission appointing himself 
administrator of the temporal and 
spiritual concerns of the see: this 
however involved him in an angry 
dispute with the bishop, who had 
returned, and which was at length 
terminated by the archdeacon’s re- 
signing his extraordinary commis- 
sion. 

In 1185 he was appointed by 
King Henry to be preceptor to his 
son John, whom he accompanied 
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to Ireland as secretary. While iuthis 
situation he collected the materials 
for his ‘* Topographia” and “ Ex- 
pugnatio Hiberniz,” which he com- 
posed at St. David’s on his return 
from Ireland iwo years after. 

In 1188 heaccompanied his friend 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, 
in a journey through Wales, for 


‘the purpose of raising volunteers 


for the crusade against the Saracens, 
which King Heury and most of his 
nobles had just undertaken. Of 
this peregrination he afterwards 
wrote an account in Latin, a trans- 
lation of which forms the principal 
part of the work before us. 

In the subsequent year King 
Henry died, and was succeeded by 
his son Richard, who, when depart- 
ing forthe Holy Land, appointed Gi- 
raidus co-regent of the kingdom, 
with the Bishop of Kiy. Soonatteron 
the death of the bishops first of 
Bangor, and then of Landaff, he 
was offered the vacant episcopal 
throne in either of these sees, which 
however he declined, expecting a 
similar invitation to St. David’s on 
the first vacancy. During this very 
same year the bishop of St. David's 
died, and four persons (among 
whom was Giraldus) were recom- 
mended by the chapter to Hubert, 
archbishop of Canterbury, out of 
whom, inthe absence of the King, 
he might elect a successor. The 
archbishop rejected all the four can- 
didates, and thus gave occasion to 
a controversy which by appeals first 
to King Richard, then to his suc- 
cessor John, and afterwards to the 
Pope, was carried on till the year 
1203, when the hopes of the arc!i- 
deacon were finally crushed by the 
appointment of Geoffrey de Hene- 
Jawe, to the bishoprick of St. Das 
vid’s. Shortly after he resigned 
his archdeaconry to his nephew, and 
spent the remainder of his life in 
hiterary retirement. He died at St. 
Davic’s*n the year 1220, in the 74th 
of bis age. 













The life of Giraldus de Barri, 
from which we have extracted the 
preceding sketch, is the first article 
of the interesting and curious work 
now before us. The second trea- 
tise relates to the history of the 
Romans in Britain, fron: their first 
invasion of the island, to their final 
conquest of Cambria under Julius 
Agricola. In this part are somte ex- 
cellent rules and cautions to be 
observed by the antiquary in his 
endeavours to ascertain the military 
posts eccupied by the Roman ar- 
mies, which we shall transcribe. 

“© But in these his antiquarian pur- 
suits, let him cautiously avoid the error 
into which the generality of writers have 
falien, by confounding the Roman with 
the British fortress. Their respective 
situations are so totally different, that 
they ought never to be mistaken. The 
hills and mountains throughout North 
and South Wales abound in British for- 
tresses, which are almost always placed 
on lofty eminences ; whilst the Romans 
as universally selected a genily elevated 
situation near some river, and sufficiently 
open on all sides to prevent any sudden 
surprise by the enemy. On tracing (as 
I have done) the numerous Koman sta- 
tions in Wales, the antiquarian will find 
these the distinguishing and invariable 
marks of the British and Roman tertress ; 
and in many places he will have an op- 
portunity of comparing them together ; 
as at Kenchester (Roman), and Credon 
hill (British), at Cwm Da in Brecke 
nockshire (Roman), and the camps on 
the Bwich hill, &c. (British). Ano- 
ther certain mark of the Rowan camp 
is its form, which is almost invariably 
either square or oblong, with the angles. 
rounded, whereas the stronghold of the 
Britons was very irregular, and adapted 
to the shape of the hill co which it was 
formed ; these had manyand deep ditches 
to defend it, whilst the Romans, depend- 
ing more on the strength of their legi- 
ons than of their fortifications, made 
only a slight rampart to their camps. 
Another constant attendant on the Ro- 
man works is brick, superior both in 
colour and texture to that of our own 
country; with which a great variety of 
pottery, as well as coins, will frequently 
be found.” 
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The third treatise in this work 
is the Itinerary of archbishop Bald- 
win through Wales. This was first 
published in the English language 
by Stow, in 1575; but the present 
translation, besides being equally 
accurate with the former, is en- 
riched and illustrated by copious 
annotations, partly topographical, 
but principally historical, which add 
greatly to the value of the original 
work, 

Two reasons appear to have in- 
fluenced the archbishop in under- 
taking this journey, through the 
whole of which he was accompanied 
by Giraldus; first, that by perso- 
nal exhortations he might induce 
the natives of this remote region 
to enlist under the banners of the 
cross ; and secondly, that by cele- 
brating mass in the different ca- 
thedrals, he might set aside the 
metropolitan claim of St. David's, 
andestablish the supremacy of Can- 
terbury. The route pursued in this 
journey was the following. Begiv- 
ning from Hereford, the archbi- 
shop and his company proceeded 
to St. David's. through Kington, 
Landeu, Abergavenny, Caerleon, 
Margan, Lochor, Caermarthen, and 
Haverford. From St. David’s he 
went northwards along the coast to 
Cardigan, and thence proceeded 
up the vale of the Teivi, to Lam- 
peder, and Strata Florida abbey: 
quitting the valley, he then turned 
his course again towards the sea, 
which he reached at the mouth of 
the Dovey, having crossed in his 
way the valley of the Ystwith. 
From this place, keeping always 
within a short distance of the coast, 
he proceeded through Towyn, Bar- 
mouth, and Criccaeth, to Pwilheli: 
hence crossing the projecting west- 
ward angle of Caernarvonshire, he 
arrived at Nevin; and thence went 
on to Caernarvon, Bangor, Con- 
way, Ruthlan, St. Asaph, Basin- 
werk, and Chester. Then return- 
ing in a southward direction, he 
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proceeded to Whitchurch, Oswald- 
stree, Shrewsbury, Wenloch, and 
Ludlow, completing his circuit at 
Hereford, from which place he had 
set out. 

This journey, like most ancient 
travels, describes men and man- 
ners, and the works of men rather 
than those of nature ; scarce a single 
remark occurs on the scenery of 
the country, which on account of 
the profusion of wood, must have 
been then far superior to whatit now 
exhibits. But notwithstanding the 
archdeacon’s silence on this and 
sone other interesting topics, the 
Itinerary will be read with interest 
and pleasure. We shail select as 
a specimen the following passage, 
as it cannot fail of strongly re- 
minding the reader of the manners 
of the new religious sectin Walcs 
called Jumpers. 


** A powerful and noble personage, 
by name Brachanus, was in ancient 
times the ruler of the province of Bre 
cheinoc, ard from whom it derived this 
name. The British histories testify that 
he had four and twenty daughters, all 
of whom, dedicated from their youth to 
religious observances, happily ended 
their lives in sanctity. There are many 
churches in Wales distinguished by their 
names, one of which situated on the 
summit of a hill near Brecheinec, and 
not far from the castle of Aberhodni, is 
called the church of Saint Almedha, after 
the name of the holy virgin, who refu- 
sing there the hand ofan earthly spouse, 
married the eternal King, and triumphed 
ina happy martyrdom; to whose honour 
a solemn feast is annually held in the 
beginning of August, and attended bya 
large concourse of people from a consi- 
derable distance, when those persons 
who labour under various diseases, 
through the merits of the blessed virgin, 
receive their wished for health. The 
circumstances which ovcur at every an- 
niversary, appear to me remarkable. 
You may see menor girls, now in the 
church, now in the churchyard, now in 
the dance, which is led round the church- 
yard with a song, on a sudden falling 
on the ground as in a trance, then jump- 
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ing up as in a frenzy, and representing 
with their hands and feet before the 

eople, whatever work they have un- 
Fawtfully done on feast days;* you may 
see one man put his hand to the plough, 
and another as it were goad on the oxen, 
mitigating their sense of labour, by the 
usual rude songf: one man imitating 
the profession of a shoemaker : another 
that of atanner. Now you may seea 
girl witha distaff, drawing outthe thread, 
and winding it again on the spindle: 
another walking, and arranging the 
threads for the web; another, as it were 
throwing the shuttle, and seeming to 
weave. On being brought into the 
church, and led up to the altar with 
their oblations, you will be astonished to 
see them suddenly awakened, and com- 
ing to themselves. Thus by the divine 
mercy, which rejoices in the conversion, 
not in the death of sinners, many per- 
sons from the conviction of their senses, 
are on these feast days corrected and 
amended.” 


To the Itinerary is appended a 
short notice of Owain Cyveilioc, 
with new translations in spirited 
verse of his two celebrated poems, 
the “ Hirlas,” or drinking horn, 
and the “ Circuit through Wales.” 

The next article of this valuable 
work is 2 translation of the “ Cam- 
brie Descriptio,” or “ Topogra- 
phia” of Giraldus, with copious an- 
notations by the editor. It consists 
of @ summary topographical survey 
of the country, and amore _parti- 
cular account of the manners of 
the inhabitants. The author, al- 
though by birth a Welshman, has 
performed his task with singular 
impartiality, setting forth with equal 
energy, the bad and the good qua- 
lities of his countrymen. Among 
the latter their hospitality, and 
among tle former their disregard 
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of oaths are eminently conspicu- 
ous. 

“No one of this nation ever begs, 
for the houses of all are common to all ; 
and they consider liberality and hospita- 
lity amongst the first virtues: so much 
does hospitality here rejoice in commu- 
nication, that it is neither offered, nor 
requested by travellers, who, on enter- 
ing any house, only deliver up their 
arms: when water is offered to them, 
if they suffer their feet to be washed, 
they are received as guests; for the 
ofter of water to wash the feet is with 
this nation an hospitable invitation. But 
if they refuse the proffered service, 
they only wish for morning refreshment, 
and notlodging. The young men move 
about in troops and families under the 
direction of a chosen leader; attached 
only to arms and ease, and ever ready 
to stand forth in defence of their country, 
they have free admittance into every 
house as if it were their own. 

“‘ Those who arrive in the morning 
are entertained till evening by the con- 
versation of young women, and the 
nusic of the harp; for each house has 
its young women and harps allotted to 
this purpose. Two circumstances here 
deserve notice: that as no nation Ja- 
bours more under the vice of jealousy 
than the Irish, so none is more free from 
it than the Welsh; and in each family 
the art of playing on the harp is held 
preferable to any other learning. In 
the evening; when no more guests are 
expected, the meal is prepared accord- 
ing to the number aud dignity of the 
persons assembled, and. according to the 
wealth of the family who entertains; 
the kitchen does not supply many dishes, 
nor high seasoned incitements to eating ; 
the house is not adorned with tables, 
cloths, and napkins; they study nature 
morethan splendour; for whichreason they 
place all their dishes together upon mats, 
with large platters ar trenchers full of 
sweet herbs; they also make use of 


_ ™ From this account of Giraldus, we might almost suppose that our modern 
jumpers (so numerous throughout Wales) are the descendants of these votaries of 


Saint Aled. 


t This same habit is still used by the Welsh ploughboys; they have a sort of 
chaunt, consisting of half or even quarter notes, which is sung to the oxen at 
plough; the countrymen vulgarly supposing that the beasts are consoled to work 
more regularly and patiently by such a lullaby, 
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athin and broad cake of bread, baked 
every day, whichin old writings was 
called Lagana ; and tiey sometimes add 
chopped meat with broth. Such tables 
were formerly used by the noble youth, 
frdm whom this nation boasts its descent, 
and whose manners it stil] imitates, ac- 
cording to the words of the poet: 


“Heu! mensas consumimus, inquit 
Tulus.’ 


** While the family is engaged in wait- 
ing on the guests, the host and hostess 
stand up, paying unremitting attention 
to every thing, and take no food till all 
the company are satisfied ; that in case 
of any deficiency, it may fall upon them. 
A bed made of rushes, and covered 
with a coarse kind of cloth manufac- 
tured in the country, called Brychaa, 
is then placed along the side of the room, 
and they all in common lie down to 
sleep; noris their dress at night diffe- 
rent from that by day, tor at all seasons 
they defend themselves trom the cold 
only by a thin cloak and waistcoat; the 
fire continues to burn by night as well 
as by day, at their feet, and they receive 
much comiort from the natural heat of 
the persons lying near them: but when 
the under side begins to be tired with 
the hardness of the bed, or the upper 
one to suffer from cold, they immedi- 
ately leap up, and go to the fire, which 
soon relieves them from both inconve- 
niences; and then returning to their 
couch, expose alternately their sides to 
the cold and to the hard bed.” 


** These people are no less light in 
mind than in body, and are by no means 
to be relied upon ; they are easily urged 
to undertake any action, and are as ea- 
sily checked from prosecuting it ; a peo- 
ple, quick in action, but more stubborn 
in a bad than a goad cause, and constant 
only in acts of inconstancy. They pay 
no’ respect to oaths, faith, or truth; and 
$0 light] y do they esteem the covenant of 
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faith held so inviolable by other nations, 
that it is usual to sacrifice their faith for 
nothing, by holding torth the right hand 
not only in serious and important con- 
cerns, but even on every trifling occa- 
sion, and for the confirmation of almost 
every common assertion: they never 
scriple taking a false oath for the sake 
of any temporal emolument or advan- 
tage; so that incivil and ecclesiastical 
causes, each party, being ready to swear 
whatever seems expedient to its purpose, 
endeavours both to prove and defend ; 
although the venerable laws, by which 
oaths are deemed sacred, and truth is 
honoured and respected, by favouring 
the accused and throwing an odium upon 
the accuser, impose the burden of bring- 
ing proofs upon the latter; but toa peo- 
ple so cunning and crafty, this yoke is 
pleasant, and this burden is light.” 

The work concludes with a sup- 
plement by the editor, giving an 
account of the present state of the 
piaces mentioned by Giraldus in 
the Itinerary; and a very valuable 
summary of the progress of archi- 
tecture, from the Norman conquest 
to the sixteenth century, illustrated 
by specimens now existing in South 
Wales. 

The decorations of this book, 
which are numerous, and for the 
most part illustrative of Welch 
scenery, are engraved by the late 
Mr. Byrne from drawings by the 
editor. ‘To the accuracy of most of 
them, we can bear our personal 
testimony. It is but seldom that a 
book so excellently translated, 
edited, and illustrated, fails in our 
way: its execution does high ho- 
nour tothe learning and taste of Sir 
Richard Hoare, and we doubt not 
of its receiving the full approbation 
of the literary public. , 
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Arr. XVI. The History and Description of the City of Exeter, and its Encirons, an- 
cient and modern, civil and ecclesiastical : comprising the Religion and /dolatrous 
Superstition of the Britons, Saxons and Danes; the Rise and Progress of Christianity 
tn these Western Counties ; with a Catalogue of the Bishops, from the first erecting 


this County into a Diocese, to the present Era. 


Collected from the most approved 


Historians. Also, a general and parochial Survey and Description of all the Churches, 
Places of Divine Worship, Public Buildings, Institutions, Antiquities, present Go- 
vernment, Prospects, &c. and a List of Mayors and Bailiffs, to the Close of the 


Eighteenth Century. By ALuXANDER JENKINS. 


THE volume before us, is di- 
vided into three parts. 1. The 
Civil History of the City from the 
Roman Invasion to the present 
Times. 2. Its Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. 3. Its Parochial History. It 
is executed in a reputable, though 
dry manner, and will doubtless, 
have its value with the inhabitants. 
Tostrangers, and those who are not 
particularly interested in every mi- 


Art. XVII. First Impressions. 


8vo. pp. 451. 


nute occurrence relative to this 
city, it presents but few attractions. 
A good history of the commerce 
and manufactures of Exeter, from 
the earliest periods, would have 
been an important and most in- 
teresting addition to this volume, 
but as Mr. J. thought proper to 
omit this subject, he must content 
himself with a very circumscribed 
local fame. 


Or Sketches from Art and Nature, animate and inani- 


mate, by J.P. Marcoun, F. S. 4. 8vo, pp. 285. 


UNDER this somewhat affected ti- 
tle, the author describes the objects 
and events which he met with, dur- 
ing three tours ; one from London 
to Dover; another from the same 
place to Gloucester, Hereford, and 
yart of South Wales; and the third 
from Louden to Bristol, and its vi- 
cinity. 

Weare sorry that we cannot pro- 
mise the reader much either of 
amuseinent or instruction from the 
perusal of these pages. . The anti- 
quarian details are trite or insiguifi- 
cant, end the sentiments and re- 
flections, if stripped of the tawdry 
and affected language in which they 
are clothed, sink to mere commen 
place. 

As a fair specimen of Mr. M,’s 
talents for description, we shall 
quote the following. 

** LOOKING to the North-east, I per- 
ecived the top-gallant sails of ships 
emerging from the Ocean. It was the 
commencement of that beautiful spee- 
tacle, the raising of a vessel from the 
very depths of the sea, that gradual 
consequence of motion which emanci- 
paies the eye froma strange delusion, 


the effect of distance and the rotundity 
of the earth. Ere the top-sails of the 
foremost ship had escaped from the 
water, other and still other sails glanced 
in the sun, and fall two hours elapsed 
before the hulls floated on the surface of . 
the Channel within my visual powers. 
At this instant a white volume of 
smoke issued from the side of the largest, 
and her head put about, announcing 
her to be a man of-war, or an admiral, 
making a signal. Thus situated, five 
immense Castles intersected the horizon, 
and presently a flotilla of merchant-ships 
hovered near them, reduced by compa- 
rison to mere pleasure-boats. With a 
strong breeze and swelled canvas they 
advanced, and by four o’clock had 
breasted Dover. The reader, on re- 
curring to the view, will findthem so 
Situated ; and stationary as they are on 
the paper, equally so did they appear in 
reality. A ship of the line, with every 
sail set and a fair wind, sailing at. the 
rate of seven or eight miles an hour, ob- 
served from these, or any other cliffs, 
at thirteen miles distance, appears totally 
motionless, and the change of her situa- 
tion can only be aseertained by looking 
at some other object, for ten minutes or 
more, and then recurring again to her, 
Admiai Hartsinck’s fleet, bound te 
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Batavia, were the vessels that thus ri- 
veted my attention. The air was per- 

ctly clear, and the sun shone full on 
their fresh-painted sides and white sails. 
Some of them were 74-gun ships, and 
yet, compared with the —.panse around 
them, they shrunk into mere miniatures 
of vessels; a perfect resemblance, reduced 
by distance to a few inches in length. 
How totally lost in air were the crews! 
The enterprizing sailors that governed 
them shrunk into invisibility; and the 
same cause operating on the massy 
towers of Calais reduces them to points 
that tremble on the eye, and vanish 
when that nobie organ dwells too long 
upon dhem.” 

In this passage we find five sail of 
the line descrived as * immense 
castles intersecting the horizon” as 
soon as they coine near cnough to be 
distinguished by the naked eye; and 
afterwards, when they arrive abreast 
of the spectator, behold they are 
shrunk to ‘* mere miniatures of 
vessels, afew inches in length.” 


“THE CHAPEL OF THE BLESSED VIR- 
GIN. 

“The character of this beautiful pile 
is full of simplicity and cleganee. ‘The 
great vault of the roof is supported by 
walls of inconsiderable altitude, when 
compared with the fully-enriched antient 
style; and the whole interior is a per- 
fect contrast to the same portion of 
Gloucester cathedral. In short, although 
every arch is pointed in beth instances, 
there is as much variation in the aggre- 
gates as is observable in the human 
countenance ; in which consists the great- 
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est possible eulozium on the talents of 
our wondeiful architects. The stupid 
and contemptible use made of the 
chapel destroys the union of its parts, 
and renders it little better than a lumber 
room. The bigoted abhorrence of the 
Roman Catholic religion exhibited by 
our ancestors, ts still suffered to exist 
in its effects in too many instances. If 
they thought proper to convert this sacred 
edifice, dedicated tothe service of God, 
into alibrary, and to encumber the walls 
with clumsy presses and benches for 
books and their readers, why should 
we continue the profanation? Respectable 
and necessary as the pursuits of litera- 
ture are to the community, it is by no 
means necessary to intrude it upon reli- 
gion.” 

We presume from this passage, 
that the author is a Roman Catho- 
lic, a member of that church which: 
acknowledges the Deity of the vir- 
gin goddess, Maria; it caunot be, 
that a protestant should consider 
asa proianation, the conversion into 
a library, of a chapel dedicated to 
the idolatrous worship of the Virgin 
Mary. <A papist indeed may well 
be shocked to see books (doubtless 
consisting chiefly of protestant the-. 
ology) reposing in venerable tri- 
umph, inthe very shrine of Dagon 
overthrown ; aud way consider even 
the presence of the bible as an 
intrusion upon a religion, the main 
props of which are profound igno- 
rance, and the most debasing spi- 
ritual slavery. 


Arr. XVIII. A Walk through Leeds, ar Stranger’s Guide to every Thing worth Notice 
in that ancient and popilous Town, with an Account of the Woollen Manusucture of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 12mo. pp. 55. 


THIS little volume will prove a 
very convenient and faithful guide 
to the stranger, who wishes to see 
whatever is worthy of notice in the 
Jarge and flourishing téwn of Leeds; 


nor is its value merely local; the 
general reader may derive from it 
much useful information, conveyed 
in an agreeable manner. 


Arr. XIX. Picture of Edinburgh, containing a History and Description of the City, 
witha particular Account of every remarkable Object in, or kstablishment connected 


with the Scottish Metropolis. 


WE have been greatly please: 
with the velume now before ys. [t 


ne 
aa 


By J. Starx, 12mo. pp. 504. 


treats of the Scottish metropolis ; a 
city, for real cousequenee, unques- 








. a 
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tionably entitled to the second rank 
im the British dominions, and the 
seat of an university which has con- 
tributed more to the rapid advance 
of the progressive sciences than 
any other in the world. 

Mr. Stark eommences his work 
witb a well written abstract of the 
history of Edinburgh, from the ear- 
fest times; to which succeeds a ge- 
neval description of the city m its 
‘present state, and particularly its 
bridges, and the mound connect- 
ing the old and new parts of the 
town. The anfguities come next, 
and very proper!y occupy only a few 
pages. A more detailed account of 
the political and civil establishments 
ef Edinburgh constitutes the next 
chapter, in which are described the 
eastle, the palace, the law courts, 
the excise wien, &e. The meunier- 
pal establishment with its various 
appendages, is next treated of, to 
which is added a short account of 
the three banking companies. The 
succeeding chapter jis a peculiarly 
interesting one, being devoted to the 
lierary establishments of the place, 
among which are comprehended 
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the University, the High School, 
the Royal Philosophical and Anti- 
quarian Societies, besides an ac- 
count of the present state of print- 
ing, and the fine arts. An account 
of the religious establishments suc- 
ceeds, and is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the charitable institutions. An 
interesting chapter is devoted to the 
public amusements of the place, and 
to the state of manners. ‘The chap- 
ter entitled AM/arkets is the next m 
order, and is remarkably well drawn 
up: then comes a description of 
the port of Leith, and the trade of 
Ediabureh. An account of the ob- 
jects of natural history, both animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the city, 
next occurs; and the volume con- 
cludes with a description of the 
romantic scenery, and remarkable 
buildings, and natural objects which 
adorn the vicinity of this metro- 
palis. . 

The space allotted to these va- 
rious objects, is well proportioned 
and satisfactorily filled up, and the 
result of the whole is a very enter- 
taining and useful publieatien. 


Arr. XX. An Historical Account of Corsham House, in Wiltshire; the Seat of Pau 
Cobb Methuen, Esq. with a Catalogue of his celebraicd Collection cf Pictures. Dedi- 
cated to the Patrons of the British Institution; and embracing a concise historical Es- 
xy on the Fine Arts. With a brief Account of the different Schools ; and a Review of 
the progressive State of the Arts in England. Also biographical Sketches of the Artists, 
whose Works constitute this Collection. ByJoun Britton. Embellished with a View 


and Plan of the House. 8vo. pp.108. 


CORSHAM House, the seat of 
P, C. Methuen, Esq. contains a 
valuable collection of pictures, and 
from its vicinity to Bath, is visised 
by many strangers. The proprictor 
has, with much good sense, prompt- 
ed no doubt by a liberal attention 
to the convenience of his visitors, 
employed. Mr. Britton, in drawing 
up a catalogue of his splendid col- 
lection, to which are appended, 


short notices of the artists by whom 
the pictures were executed. The 
whole forms a useful and pleasing 
guide, and we should be glad to 
see every capital collection in the 
kingdom described in the same 
manner: it would wonderfully re- 
lieve the traveller from the tire- 
some impertinence of iguorant house- 
keepers. 
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Art. XXI. A Series of Views, Interior and Exterior, @f the Collegiate Chapel of St. 
George, at Windsor ; with illustrative Plates, explanatory uf its Architecture and Or- 
naments, and accompanied by a concise Account, historical and descriptive. fol. 


pp. 10. ‘ 

THIS work is printed in the 
same unwieldy size, and unplea- 
sant shape, as the accounts of some 
of the English cathedrals, which 
have been published by the Anti- 
quarian Society; and is intended 
to class with those works. It has 
been justly remarked, that “ great 
books are great evils ;’ and when 
we estimate the number and size 
of those that are annually publish- 
ed in England, the observation is 
perfectly true. If brevity and per- 
“spicuity are merits in literary pro- 
ductions ; portability and conveni- 
ency of size, are also of some con- 
sequence: and, if an author wishes 
his book to be read, he should pay 
some little respect to the comfort 


ANN. Riv. VoL, V. 


and accommodation of his readers. 
If, on the other hand, he adapts it 
only to the refuse shelves, or clo- 
sets, of a library, and renders it un- 
wieldy, he will find the sale very li- 
mited, and the purchasers generally 
dissatisfied. 

The volume, or rather port-folio, 
before us, consists of nine prints, 
representing the interior, exterior, 
and details of the elegant chapel at 
Windsor; with a short account of 
the structure. The letter press ap- 
pears to be chiefly extracted from 
some preceding publications; and 
such a circumstance, we are pre- 
pared to expect in this, as in all 
anonymous publications. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


POETRY. 








Art. I. The Poetical Works of Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, Iyon King at Arms, 
under James V. anew Edition, corrected and enlarged: with a Life of the Author ; 
Prefatory Dissertations; and an appropriate Glossary. By Georce Cuatmers, 


BRS. S.A. 8vo. 3 vol. 


MR. CHALMERS assigns a sin- 
gular reason for editing the present 
work, I had recently traced, he 
says, with a different view, the his- 
tory of the Scoto-Saxon language, 
and had cast a curious eye on the 
life and labours of Lyndsay, the 
Langelande of Scotland. The no- 
tions of Lyndsay, indeed, are very 
different from mine, both as a po- 
litician and a poet: but I perceived 
that the republication of his poetry 
might be made the commodious ve- 
hicle of my own sentiments, with 
regard to the origin, the nature, and 
the introduction of the Teutonic 
tongue into Gaelic Scotland. To 
this cause it is, that we are indebted 
for this edition of a very valuable 
author. 

Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount, 
Jong the most popular poet of Scot- 
land, and in some respects the most 
meritorious, was born about 1490, 

robably at the Mount in Fifeshire, 
Set which both he and his father, 
took their appellation. The young 
Lionas the editor quaintly calls him, 
because he was afterwards Lion King 
at Arms, was sent to St. Andrew’s, 
in 1505, and left it in 1509. Soon 
afterwards, he was admitted at 
court, and on the birth of James 
V. in 1512, was appointed one of 
his attendants, in which capacity he 
continued twelve years, his main, 
perhaps only business, being to play 
with the young hing. In 1524, 


when the queen mother by her in. 
trigues, got the power into her own 
hands, Lyndsay was dismissed with 
a pension, of which the king, young 
as he was, with a becoming feeling 
of friendship, always enforced the 
payment. After four years thral- 
dom rather than pupilage, James 
assumed the government, and soon 
rewarded his old playfellow, by ap- 
pointing him Lion King at Arms; 
in this character he was sent to the 
emperor Charles V. then at Ant- 
werp, to renew the antieut treaty 
of commerce with the Netherlands, 
in which mission, he and his col- 
leagues were successful. 

In 1535, he was sent a second 
time to the emperor's court, to de- 
mand in marriage one of the prin- 
cesses of his house. The Embas- 
sadors brought back some pictures 
for the king to chuse, who however 
preferred an alliance with France, 
whither Lyndsay was sent the fol- 
lowing year, to ask a daughter of 
the house of Vendome, the king 
arrived himself, disappointed this 
lady, who died of the cisappoint- 
ment, and wedded Magdalene of 
Trance. He brought her home, 
and she died so soon after her land- 
ing, that the remains of the wed- 
ding feast might have furnished the 
cold baked meats for her funeral. 
In 1542, his salary was increased by 
agrant § during all the days of his 
life, of two chalders of oats, for 
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horse corn, out of the king’s lands 
of Dynmure in Fife,’ amark of the 
royal beneficence, which, says Mr. 
Chalmers, was then deemed fit for 
the king to grant, and the Lion to 
receive ; oats for the lion; the king 
died that same year, and when the 
regent, the queen mother, and the 
cardinal had coalesced, Lyndsay, 
with other honest and godly men, 
was banished from court. He still, 
however, retained his office, con- 
trary to the assertion of his former 
biographer, and was shortly again 
deputed to the emperor's court, to 
return to him the insignia of the 
order of the Golden Fleece, which 
had been conferred upon the late 
king. His last embassy was to 
Denmark in 1548, to solicit ships 
for protecting the Scottish coasts 
against the English, and to negoci- 
ate a free trade for the Scottish mer- 
chants, particularly in grain, in 
which latter object he succeeded. 
The year of his death is not known, 
his marriage was not a happy one, 
and he left no issue. 

His seat the Mount, from which 
he took his title, or rather the es- 
tates on which it stood, is now the 
property of General Hope. 

« MR. PITCAIRN, a very intelli- 
gent old man of eighty-three, solemnly 
informed my inquisitive frtend, the re- 
verend J. Macdonald, the learned mi- 
nister of Anstruther, that he has lived at 
the Mount, or in its immediate vicinity, 
for seventy years; that he has always 
heard various traditions of Sir David 
Lyndsay ; that he knows the spot, on 
the summit of the Mount-hill, where, it 
is said, Sir David composed his poems, 
and used to preach; which spot was 
about forty years ago called Sir David’s 
walk, but is now covered with trees: 
That he remembers a large portion of 
the south front wall of the old castle, 
which stood in a ruinous state sixty years 
ago, and now constitutes a part of the 
back wall of the old farm house: That 
two free stones, one of them bearing 
date 1650, were taken out of the old 
wall, and put into the new; the other 
stone had a cvat of arms upon it, which 
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he does not recollect: That three old 
trees still stand near the site of the cas- 
tle, which he remembers to have looked 
as old as they do now, when he was a 
hoy; and that he requested General 
Hope, the present proprietor, to spare 
Sir David’s trees, when the woods of 
the Mount were cutting, in 1801. Thus 
far the venerable Pitcairn, who has the 
merit of having prompted the liberal spi- 
tit of General Hope to spare the trees, 
which may have sheltered our antient 
knight, while he dreamed Dremes, and 
wrote Complaynts; while he inculcated 
the lessons Taquinnn, and delivered 
the policy of reform, 

€ 





— in such apt and gracious 
words, 


‘ That aged years play’d truant at his 
tales.’ 

** The reverend Dr, Martin, the in- 
telligent minister of Monimail, says, in 
his letter to the reverend J. Macdonald, 
dated 5th April, 1804: ‘ In the church- 
* yard [of Monimail] is no vestige of the 
‘ family [of sir David Lyndsay]. Inthe 
‘old church of Monimail, which was 
* taken down in 1796, the seag, belong- 
‘ing to the farm [of the Mount], was 
* marked by these lines: 

‘ Thy hart prepair thy God in Christ 
* adore; 


‘ Mount up by grace, and then thou’s 
* come to glore.’ 


‘I preserved them as sonewhat quaint 
* and curious: they are in my possession. 
‘ The dwelling house of the Mount fa- 
‘ mily stood nearly on the site of the pre- 
* sent farm-house; in building which, a 
‘few years ago, vestiges of the family 
© seat were discovered. When it was 
‘ taken down, it appears, that two stones 
‘ at least were preserved, and were built 
* into the front wall of the old tarm-house : 
“a free stone, about two or three feet 
* square, is built near the east end of the 
* farm-house, in the front, and marked 


* thus: 
S 


D L 
D 


G a 

‘ Doubtless Sir David Lyndsay; Dame 
‘G ; but, the initial of the lady’s 
* surname is broken off. Near the mid- 





.© dle of the front wall is another free 


*stone; within a triangle, is a coat of 
Ii 2 
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‘arms, which adepts in heraldry may 
* make semethiig of, in tracing the fa- 


* mities.” 


Mr. Chalmers then enquires into 
the chronology of his poems, and 
the successive editions, and who 
were the hcensets of the press, 
while his works were successively 
printed. The latter enquiry is not 
sO nugatory as it at first appears. 
The Are) bishop (fst. Andrews and 
Giasgow held this office at one time, 
and as these prelates allowed the 
printing of Lyndsay’s works, Mr. 
Cheltmers consiiersthem as auswer- 
able to posterity ior the fitness of 
their publication. His next section 
examines whit were the writings of 
Lyndsay, and here the leaden mace 
falls heavily upon Mr. Sibbald and 
Mr. Pinkerton. The next is upon 
his character asa writer. Then Mr. 
Chalmers begins upon tiiat subject 
which induced him to become the 
editor of Sir David Lyndsay, an 
author whose talents he does not 
over-value, and with whose opinions 
he does not agree. 

Of the Epcciis of the different pee- 
ple whe successty<« ly seitled tn Scot- 
land. I am here, says Mr. Chal- 
mers, precl:.ded by the prescribed 
brevity, from giving now much 
more than mere sketches: I will 
hereafter spread out the whole of 
these interesting subjects in full de- 
tail in my Caledonia: I mean at 
present to give nothing more than 
the bare results of a dozen years 
investigations. 

“ 1, It is demonstrable, as a moral cer- 
tainty, that South and North Britain were 
Originally settled by the same Gaulish 
tribes. ‘The descendants of the original 
colonists continued to speak the Cambro- 
British tongue till the abdication of the 
Roman government in Britain: and, in 
topographical language, the people of 
Edinburgh, unconscious of the fact, speak 
the aboriginal British to this day. ‘The 
descendants of the first colonists acquired 
the name of Picts, during the fourth cen- 
tury; enjoyed this name, at the epoch of 
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their conquest in 848; and have even 
transmitted their name to the present times 

though their language was early mnegell 
in a cognate tongue. 2. The middle of 
the fifth century may be assigned, as the 
epoch of the settlement of the Anglo-Saxon 
people on the Tweed, and the Forth. 
The descendants of those settlers gradu- 
ally overspread the country, which, from 
them, acquired the name of Lothian; 
and which extended from the Tweed to 
the Avon, and from the hills to the Forth, 
while proper Scotland, lying north cf the 
Frith, was inhibited by the Scoto-Trish 
conquerors of the Cambro-British Picts. 
The “zxon language continued to be 
spoken, in Lothian, from that epoch to 
this day, intermixed, however, with cog- 
nate Danish, from the mouths of the 
Danish people, who settled among the 
Anglo-Saxons, during the ninth and tenth 
c nturies. 3. The commencement of 
the sixth century is the epoch of the arri- 
val of the Irish settlers in Cantyre: and 
they overran Argyle, and the ample ex- 
tent of Western Scotland, from the Clyde 
to Cape Wrath; imposing everywhere 
new names on places, in their own lan- 
guage, which was cognate with the ori- 
ginal Cambro-British. 4. A new colony 
of Lrish arrived in Galloway, towards the 
endof the eighth century, who overspread- 
ing the whole country to the Nith, and 
Clyde, every where imposed new names 
on places, in their own descriptive speech. 
5. The year 843 is the epoch of the con- 
quest of the Picts, by the Scots, a con- 
genial people, who overspread the whole 
country, during the effuxion of two cen- 
turies, even up to the Tweed, if we may 
determine from the Ga:lic names, which 
may be even now traced along the Tweed, 
and the Merse. 6. Some of the descend- 
ants of the aboriginal Britons remained, 
ae a distinct people, in Strachclyde, and 
Peebles-shire, even to the twelfth century. 
7. At the demise of Malcolm Ceanmore, 
in 1093, the common language of Scot- 
Jand, with the exception of Lothian, and 
a corner of Caithness, was Gaelic, or 
Scoto-Irish, wi:ich was spoken by the de- 
scendants of those Irish emigrants, who 
settled in Ceantyre, at the beginning of 
the sixth, and Galloway, at the end of the 
eighth, centuries. 8. The colonization 
of proper Scotland, by the Anglo-Saxons, 
ad ather people of a Gothic race, whe 
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mingled with them, began at the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, and has 
hot yet been quite completed. 

A philological View of the Teutonic 
Language of Scotland, from the De- 
mise (f Malcolin Ceanmore, to the 
Age of Lyndsay. Here Mr. Chal- 
mers shews that old Hnulish and old 
Scotch are one and the same lan- 
guage. In this argument he has 
introduced a little too much of coi- 
troversial sarcasin, which is com- 
monly repaid with interest in the 
same coin; and some singularities 
of expression which lay him open 
to ridicule, as when he says the 
poets of a later ave sacrificed sense 
to sound, and facility to fucture, 
and talks of questing a vocable in the 
distant wilds of Norway. The sum 
of his opinions is thus ably stated. 

“ Without running with the editors of 
Romance into funciful theories; on the ori- 
gin of the Euxglish language, in Scotland, 
it is sufficient to state, as an historical fact, 
which is capable of moral demonstration, 
that the English people of Scotland were 
the same as the English people of Eng- 
land, though perhaps a little more mixed, 
with Flemings and Danes. The people, 
and their speech, are correlative. ‘The 
same people must necessarily have the 
same speech, though possibly not the same 
grammar. ‘The existence of the same 
speech, in two separate countries, evinces, 
that the people were the same, in thcir 
lineage. It is a fact, as we have seen, 
that the English speech of Scotland was 
the same, at the earliest epoch, when the 
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English speech began to grow out of the 
Anglo-Saxon root. It was the same at 
the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It was the same at the commences 
ment of the fifteenth century. And Dun- 
bar, Dovglas, and Lyndsay, as they them- 
selves avow, wrote the same language as 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. 

“ It will be admitted, that the language 
of JViclif, who died in 1354, is the best 
standard of the Engiish tongue, during his 
age. If it be acknowledged, that the 
language of that learned reiormer is a ges 
nuine specimen of true old Kaylish, it may 
easily be shown, that the Scottish people 
have retained that standard of the Eng- 
lish, particularly, in thcir forensic forms, 
while the English have departed from it*. 
If it be true, that the great body of the 
English language is derived from the An- 
glo-Saxon ; if it be true, that the broad 
Scottish remains nearer, both in its mat- 
ter and form, to the Anglo-Saxon, than 
the English itself; it will follow, as a 
fair inference, if we except the expressions 
of cant, and the words of anomely, that 
the Scotish speech has continued nearer 
the Anglo-Saxon original, than the Eng- 
lish. But, thouch the modern English, 
in the prozress of refinement, has become 
somewhat difierent in proaunciation, and 
orthography, from the Scotish speech ; 
yet, the dialects of England, particularly, 
those of the North, remain pretty much 
the same as the vernacular language of 
Scotland. Many Scottish vocables, which 
superficial observers regard, as peculiar 
to Scotland, may ali be found in the 
northern dialects of Englandy. It fol 
lows, as a fair deduction, trom the fore- 


* See Wiclif’s Translation of the New Testament; and his two short Treatises 





against the Greyfriers, which were published in 16 8, with an Exposition subjoined 
of ‘the hardest words;’ whence it appears, that many expressions, which are now 
deemed peculiarly Scotish, are merely the standard English of Wich: sduentis, as 
to; or absolve, or acquit; axing, demand ; blecked, defiled ; childer, children ; 
dowyd, endowed ; dome, judgement; fuutors, favourers 3; haden, holden; heale, 
health ; /easings, lies; meynes, houses ; michel, much ; naught, nothing 3_ sicker, sure, 
true ; sothe, truth; winning, getting ; witien, know ; wood, mad ; curit, scripture 5 
and Wiclif uses Ayre, for church, which Chaucer has softened to cherche. 

+ See Ray’s Local Words; the Yorkshire Dialogue, 1634: 5 the Lancashire Dialect, 
1775; the Westmoreland Dialect, 1790; the Cumberland Dialect, in Reiph’s Poems, 
1747; and see Grose’s Glossary, 1787, Skinner’s Lexicon, 1671, the old English 
Dictionaries of Philips, of Coles, and Kersay, and also the Local Words, in Ashe’s 
copious Dictionary. It ought always to be recollected, while we discuss such topics, 
that the several dialects of England are chiefly composed of Anglo-Saxon, with a mix- 
ture of British, Danish, and Flemish words; and in North Britain, with « proportion 
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going intimations, that the several dialects 
of England are merely the old language of 
England ; and that of course, the verna- 
cular speech of Scotland is merely old 
English, with the slight peculiarities of 
provincial analogy. 

«© Experience, indeed, evinces, that 
very slight causes will give rise to dialects: 
alteration of place, change of connection, 
the barrier of a mountain, the cessation of 
intercourse, the want of cultivation; all 
these causes wiil create dialectic forms of 
speech. With the pretensions of Edward 
]. to the sovereignty of Scotland, and the 
accession of Robert Bruce, when the Eng- 
lish languages of the two kingdoms were 
the same, began long wars, and ever-during 
enmity, estrangement, and separation, which 
continued between those kindred people, 
during four. wretched centuries of absurd 
government. In that long period of war- 
fare, and of jealousy, the English cultivated 
their language, while the Scotish people, 
who were harassed by foreign wars, and 
disturbed by domestic feuds, neglected 
theirs. As there is scarcely an absurdity, 
that some philosophers have not main- 
tained, so are there some theorists, who 
hold, that. the Scotish people took the 
lead, in improving their speech, while the 
English folks retained their ancient talk. 
As far as there is any argument in mere 
assertion, it must be wretched reasoning, 
which runs against facts: In truth, the 
language of Dunbar, Douglas, and Lynd- 
say, is the same English, which had come 
down to them from Gower, Chaucer, and 
Lydgate, while the language of those old 
English poets became gradually improved. 
In this view of the subject, I cannot per- 
ceive any difficulty, far less ‘insuperable 
difficulties,’ in showing ‘ how the Scotish 
dialect was formed.’ Vhe Scotish dialect 
was formed, as the various dialects of Eng- 
land were formed, by retaining antiquat- 


of Irish words; but, neither of those dialects has many French, or other forei 
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ed words and old orthography, while the 
standard English relinquished both, and 
adopted novelties.’ 


An examination of the language 
of Lyndsay, and a section upon his 
versification conclude the author’s 
preliminary labours, in all of which, 
much industry, much learning, and 
much appropriate gcod sense are 
displayed. 

The first of Lyndsay’s poems, is 
the Dreme, which was written in 
1528. It is after the usual manner 
of poetical dreams, which gene- 
rally happen by day instead of by 
night, and any where except in 
bed. He walks out at sunrise, falls 
asleep on the sea shore, and is led 
by Dame Remembrance through 
hell to heaven, and from heaven to 
earth, its paradise, and to Scotland. 
We transcribe from the opening of 
the poem, the very curious passage 
which relates in what manner Lynd- 
say was employed about the person 
of the young king. 


“¢ Quhen thou wes young, I bure the ia 
myne arme, 

Full tenderlye, till thow begauth to gang’: 
And in thy bed, oft happit’ the full warme, 
With lute in hand, syne,softlye to the sang : 
Sumtyme, in dansing, feirelie’, I flang; 

And sumtyme, playand farsis*, on the flure, 
And sumtyme, onmyne office takand cure; 


“ And sumtyme, lyke ane feind’, trans. 
figurate, 
And sumtyme, lykethe grislie gaistofGy’, 
In divers formis, oftymes didlasermse’, 
And sumtyme, disagysit full plesandlye ; 
So, sen thy birth, I have continuallye, 


words, 


whicl abound in the polished English: The people have preserved the Anglo-Saxon, 
in their tongues, while the writers of English have adopted novelties of every kind, 


’ began to walk. 
* happit; covered. 
* feivelie ; strangely, merrily. 


* farsis ; scene boufonne, action drole ; farces. 

* feind ; fiend, any infernal being: Tom is followed by the foul fend. 

® the frightful ghost of Guy ; the well-known Sir Guy of romance. 

" dishgurate, tranfigurate ; disfigured, transfigured : disagysit, disguised: This kind 
ef termination, ate, and w, for ed, is very common among poets of Lyndsay’s age. 
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Bene occupyit, and ay to thy plesour, 

And sumtyme, Sewar', Coppar, and Car- 
vour’ ; 

« The purs maister, and secreit thesaurare, 

Thy ischar’, ay sen thy nativitie, 

And of thy chalmer cheif cubiculare‘, 

Quhilk, to this hour, hes keipit me lawtie’, 

Loving be to the blessit trinitie! 

That sic ane wrechit worme hes maid so 
habill, 

Till sic ane prince to be so agreabill. 


Bot, now thow art, be influence naturall®, 

Hie of ingyne, and richt inquisityve, 

Of antique storeis, and deidis martial], 

Mair plerandlye the tyme, fortill ou’rdyve, 

I have, at lenth, the storeis done dis- 
cryve, 

Of Hector, Arthur and gentill Julius, 

Of Alexander, and worthy Pompeius’ ; 


“¢ Of Jason, and Medea, al at lenth, 

Of Hercules, the actis honorabill, 

And of Sampson, the supernaturall strenth, 

And of leill luffaris® storeis amiabill; 

And oftymes, have I feinzeit mony fabill, 

Of Troylus, the sorrow, and the joy, 

And seigis all, of Tyre, Thebes and Troy’ 

“The prophecyis of Rymour, Beid, and 
Marling", 

And of mony uther plesand storye"', 

Of the reid Etin’,and the gyir carling,”* 

Confortand the, quhen that I sawthe sorye 

Now,with the support of the king of glorye, 
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I sall the schaw ane storie of the new, 
The quhilk, afore I never to the schew. 
Lyndsay then, says his editor, may 
be considered as a sort of minstrel, 
who could sing and play the lute ; 
who could dance and play tricks, 
as a jack-pudding, who could tell 
stories, invent fables, and relate 
prophecies. Might it not have been 
said with equal truth, and more re- 
spect to the memory of a truly able 
man, that these things were done, 
as he himself expresses it, full ten- 
derly, and were not so much offices 
of duty to the king, as of endear- 
ment to the child? This poem is in 
the ornate style, and to characterise 
that style in its own rhymes, a very 
lamentabill, poysonabill, iniolerabill, 
and abominabill sty le it is. 

P. 237. Mr. Chalmers has follow- 
ed the first edition in a reading, 
which is manifestly wrong. Jhone 
the Commonweill is described as 

* With ane malicious countenance.’ 


Both the metre and the character 
of the passage, require the reading 
of the subsequent editions. 
© With ane rieht melancholious counte- 

nance! 





* The sewer was the officer, who came in before the dinner, the attentive master of 
an English inn, and arranged the dishes: So, in Stephen Hawe’s Pastime of Pleasure 3 


¢ She warned the cook, called temperance, 
«And after thatthe sewer observance, 

« With plesaunce, the panter, and dame courtesy, 
« The gentle butler, and the ladies all.” 


cupbearer, and carver. 
usher. 
chief officer of his bed chamber : Lyndsay was his principal page; and as such, pers 
formed all those offices for the young prince, 

° kept myself dutiful. 

® The king was now sixteen. 

7 We herein see the stories which were then in vogue, 

® feill luffaris ; true lovers. 

° The money fables, and seigis of Lyndsay were drawn from Chaucer and Lydgate. 

0 Rymer, Bede and Merlin; Marling, for the rhyme with carling: Their prophe. 
sies were long known to the populace; and are now only known to antiquaries. 

't Storye is the reading of the Ed. 1558. 

* The red giant : the tayle of the red Evin is mentioned in The Complaynt of Scotland ; 
as a popular story of a giant with three heads. 

Lyndsay again mentions the gy’r carling, in his Play; she was a witch of hideous 
appearance, 


2 
3 
4 
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Mr. Chalmers is no friend to 
poor Jhone the Commonweill, but 
we trust, there was nothing malicious 
in restoring an opprobrious epithet, 
so plainly wrong. 

The Complaynt. This was writ- 
ten in 1529, after the king had 
thrown off the yoke of the Doug- 
Jasses, complaining that he had, as 
vet, received no reward for his 
twelve years services. It is in eight- 
syllable verse, in which Lyndsay 
always writes best, because not be- 
ing in his al‘ttudes and celsitudes, 
he writes naturally. 

The Coniplaynt of the Papingo. 
This is a satire delivered in the cha- 
racter of the king’s parrot, who falls 
from atree, and mortally hurts her- 
self, upon which occasion, she 
leaves a long admonitory address 
to the king. It is a very beautiful 
peem. She concludes her address 
with these stanzas, which are as 


1 foundation. 


POETRY. 


remarkable for the good humaured 
stroke of satire with which they 
conclude, as for the beauty of what 
precedes it. 


«“ Adew Eidnburgh, thou heich tryump- 
hand toun, 

Within quhose boundis, richt blythful have 
I bene, 

Of trew merchandis, the rute' of this re- 
gioun, 

Most reddy to ressave, court, king, and 
quene 3 

Thy policie, and justice, may be sene, 

War: devotioun, wysedome, and honestie, 

And credence, tint, thay micht be found 
in the. 

** Adew fair Snawdoun,with thy towris hie* 

Thy chapell royall', park, and tabill round, 

May, June, and July, wald I dwell in the, 

War Lane man, to heir the birdis sound, 

Quhilk doith agane thy royall roche re- 
dound’. 

Adew Lythquo, quhose palyce of plesance, 

Micht be ane patrone*, in Portugall, or 
France. 








* were; if devotion, &c. were lost, they might be found in Edinburgh: This is 
high praise from a professed satirist ; 1 do not concur with \ir. Sibbald, in his loose talk 
about the name of the celebrated metropolis of Scotland : Edzvynesburgh is the original 
name; the other appcellations are only derivatives : I mean to give a dissertation on this: 
name, in a more pror-r place. ~ 

? Snawdoun means Surling Castle. We here see, that Lyndsay transmits a tradition, 
which was known to Wiiham of Worcester, in the preceding age, about 4;thur and. 
his round tables about Sticling being called Snowdon, or West Castle. It was called 
Wrest Castl., | believe, in contradistinction to the Castle of Blackness. That tradition 
ts now lost; at least, it is very faintly remcmbered, whatever Mr. Sibbald may assert. 
Stirling is merely « corruption of the original British name of Striviin. The Castle 
of Stirling does not staad upon a hill, or down, but upon a ragged rock of no great 
height. Mr. Sibbald has perverted the word Snawdoun, which is Lyndsay’s 
original, to Sned:fon, to suit lis absurd etymology: And by a varicty of groundless 
assumptions he ties to convert Hdwinsdugh into East Sneddon Castle, which never 
had any existcace, but in his imagination. After stating, that William of Worces- 
ter calls Scilinu, Snowdon West Wastle, Mr. Sibbald adds that, ‘in later times Sir 
* David Lyndsay gives it the same appellation.” No: Lyndsay simply calls it Snazw- 
dout. “Li.cre is no end to the shifts of Sibbald to support his system! 

‘ The chapel royal of Stirling Castle was founded by James IV., and richly en- 
dowed by him, with the dilapiJations of several monasteries. Spottiswood, 527; 
Keith, 288. 

‘ Ouhilk doith agane thy revel roche redound,’ is the old reading of the earliest 
editions: The ed. 1592, and S:bbald, have ¢ Quhilk dois aganis the royal roche 
FESO d,’ 

“‘the palace of Lin'ith2ow was no doubt a pleasant residence, in the age of Lynd- 
say; and might possibly have been a fatrene, which is the old word, or pratern, which 
is the reading of the ed. 1592 and Sibbald, for patte:a s The old word is nearest the Fr. 
frairon, nd still wearer to the Dutch fatroon. 
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Fare weill Falkland, the forteress of Fyfe’, 
Thy polite park, under the Lowmound 
_ daw: 
Sum tyme in the, I led ane lustie lyfe, 
“The fallow deir, to se thame raik, on raw’. 
Court men to cum to the, they stand greit 
aw, 
Sayand, thy burgh bene, of all burrowis 
baill’, 
Because, in the, they never gude aill'. 
The Pye now comes to the dying 
bird, saying he is a canon regular. 
My quhyte rocket, my clene lyfe doith de- 
clare, 
The black bene of the death memoriall. 
and he offers bis services to shrive 
her. The raven comes as a black 
friar, and the kite likewise makes 
his appearance as a friar of a dif- 
ferent order. Nay fether, says the 
arrot, I saw you when you took 
way a chicken from a hen. 


NY 
Bb} 
a 

<a 


fF crant, said he, that her was my gude 
And ft that chickin take but for my teind. 
tenth, 

This leads to a sketch of chureh 
history, which is given by the par- 
rot, who at last makes her will and 
dies. Phe whole of this is eduira- 
ble. The name of Lyndsay’s lite- 
rary compecrs, which are introduced 
in this poem, should have been an- 
notated. 

The Satyre of the three Estattes. 
This is Lyndsay’s great work, a 
work which ranks him high among 
the reformers, as well as the poets 
of hiscountry ; had the other Scotch 
reformers possessed a little of his 
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genius, the reformation in Scotland 
would have produced all the good 
which it has done, without those 
barbarous and barbarizing effects, 
which disgraced it. This morality 
was exhibited in 1535, before the 
court at Coupar, in Fite. and oe- 
cupied nine hours in representa- 
tion. 

In this most curious and valuable 
work, there is a mixture of the 
coarsest ribaldry. Lyndsay was not, 
in this respect beyond his age. Per- 
haps, uvothing so gross can be 
found in extemporary English li- 
terature. But when the autnor rises 
above tits ribaldry, and the buf- 
foonery which was perhaps neces- 
sary to attract atteution to weizhtier 
matters, his satire is of the severest 
kind. It is more than abuses stript 
and whipt! he lays open the sores 
of the commonwealth, and probes 
them to the quick. What must 
have been the eFect of such lines 
a3 these, when the grievance which 
they expose, was well known to all. 

PAUPER, the pure man. 

“ Of your almis, guide folks, for Godis 
lufe of hevin; 

For I haif motherles bairns either sax, or 
sevin: 

Gif ye’ill gif me na gude, for the lu‘e of 
Jesus, 

Wishe me ° the richt way till Sanct-An- 
crois. 

DILIGENCE. 

«* Quhare haif we gotten this gud!y com- 
panzeoun ? 

Swynh! out of the feild, fals rageitloun. 


' Lyndsay, we see, speaks feelingly of the palaces and places, where he had Ld @ 
lustye lyfe with James V. This pa'ace of Falkland had certainly once a tower, or keep, 
wherein theduke of Rothsay was starved to death ; and so, might well be called a fortress 
of strength, by Lyndsay, who knew it, in its antient state. 

2 range, or walk inarow, as is the custom of deer and sheep: So in Henderson’s 
Robene and Mawkyn, Robene, speaking of his sheep, says * Lo quhare thay raik oa 
raw,’ Raie is frequently used for walk, in the old romances. 

> The village of Falkland was, no doubt, very dail, or wretched, in the days of 


Lyndsay : 


Itw:s made a royal borough by James Il., in 1158, by a charter, which 


recites the damageto the prelates, peers, barons, and other subjects whocame to the king’s 


country-seat, for want of victualters. 


* Lyndsay gives the browsters a sly stroke, as they never gave 


rude 


kicks the brewers of Couper, in his Play, for their bad ale. 


° Wisheme; dwect me. 
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God wat, gif heir be ane weill keipit 
place, 

Quhen sic ane vyle begger carle may 
get entres'. 

Fy on yow officiaris ! that mendis nocht 
thir failzies, 

I gif yow all till the devill baith provost, 
and bailzies: ~ 

Without ye cum, and chase this carle 
away, 

The devill a word ye’is get mair of our 
play. 

Fals, eine raggit carle, quhat devil is 
that thou rugs! 


PAUPER. 
* Quha devil maid the ane gentil man, 
that wald not cut thy lugs? 


DILIGENCE. 
* Quhat now! me thinkis the carle 
begins to crack, 
Swyiih! carle away, or be this day, Ise 
brek thy back. 


[Heir sall the carve clim ap and sit in the 

KINGS cheyre. | 

Cum doun, or be Godis croun, falsloun, 
I sall slay the. 

PAUPER. 

% Now sweir, be thy brynt schinis, the 
devill ding thame fra the. 

Quhat say ye till thir court dastards? Be 
thay get hail clais’, 

Sa sune as’ thay leir to sweir, and trip on 
thair tais. 


MILIGENCE. 
* Me thocht, the carle callit me knave, 
evin in my face. 
Be Sanct Fillane, thou sal be slane, bot 
gif thou ask grace : 
Loup doun*, or be the gude Lord, thow 
sall lus thy heid. 
PAUPER. 
J sal anis drink, or I ga, thocht thou 
had sworne iny deid. 
[Heir pILIGENCE castis away ihe 
ledder. 


1 entress entrance. 


POETRY. 


DILIGENCE. 
“* Loup now, gif thou list, for thou hes 
lost the ledder. 
PAUPER. 
“It is full weil thy kind, to loup, and 
licht, in a ledder’. ° 
Thou sal be faine, to fetch agane the 
ledder, or I loup ; 
I sall sit heir, into this cheir, till I have 
tumde the stoup®. 
[Heir sall the CAR LE loup off the 
scaffald. 
Swyith! beggar, bogill’, haist the away; 
Thow art over pert to spill® our play. 
PAUPER. 
“ T wil not gif, for al your play, worth an 
sowis fart: 
For, thare is lytill play, at my hungrie 


hart. 
DILIGENCE. 
* Quhat devill ails this cruckit carle ? 
PAUPFR, 


‘© Marie mekill sorrow: 
Ican not get, thocht I gasp®, to beg, nor 
to borrow. 
DILIGENCE. 
“ Quhare devill is this thou dwells, or qu- 
hat’s thy intent? 


PAUPER. 
** T dwell intill Lowthiane, ane myle fra 
Trament. 
DILIGENCE. 
Quhare wald thou be, carle? the suth to 
me schaw. 


PAUPER. 
Schir, evin to Sanct-Androis for to seik 
law. 
DILIGENCE. 


For to seik law, in Edinburgh, was the 
neirest way. 
PAUPER. 
ad a I socht law thare this monie deir 
ay: 
Bot, I culd get nane at sessioun, nor 
senzie” ; 


*be thay get hail clais; by the time they gct whole clothes. 
* Sa sune as; so soon do : the as here seems plainly a misprint. 


* Loup doun; \cap down, descend from the chair. 


° to leap and light in a halter, 


® tumde the stoup ; emptied the pitcher. 


7 bogitl; ghost, contemptuously, ® spill 3 spoil. 


* gasp; pant. 


“at sessioun, nor senzie, The present court of session was established, in May 
4532. ‘The word senzie is supposed to mean she assizes. MS. Glos, It is however, 
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Tharefor, the mekil! din devill droun all 
the menzie’. 
. DILIGENCE. 
#* Shaw me thy mater, man, with al the 
circumstances, 
How, that thou hes happinit, on thir un- 
happie chances. 
PAUPER. 
** Gude man, will ye gif me your cha- 
ritie; 
And I sall declair yow the black veritie. 
My father was ane auld man, and ane 
hoir’, 
And was of age fourscore of yeiris, and 
moir. 
And Mald, my mother, was fourscore 
and fyftene, 
And with my labour I did thame baith 
sustene. 
Wee had ane meir, that caryit salt, and 
coill’, 
Andeverilk yeir, scho brocht us hame ane 
foill. 
Wee had thre ky, that was baith fat, and 
fair, 
Nane tydier into the toun of Air‘. 
My father was sa waik of blude, and 
bane, 
That he deit, quharefor my mother maid 
gret mane; 
Then scho deit, within ane day, or two ; 
And thare began my povertie, and we, 
Our gude gray meir was baitand on the 
feild, 
And our lands Jaird tuke hir, for his 
‘ heryeild’, 
#The vickar tuke the best cow be the 
heid, 
Incontinent, quhen my father was deid. 
And quhen the vickar hard tel how that 
my mother 
Was deid, fra hand, he tuke to him ane 
uther : 


Then Meg, my wife, did murne baith 
evin, and morrow, 

Till at the last scho deit, for verie sor- 
row : 

And quhen the vickar hard tell my wyfe 
was deid, 

The third cow he eleikit be the heid. 

Thair upmest clayis, that was of raploch 


ray, i) 
The vickar gart his clark bere thame 
away. 
Quhen all was gane, I micht, mak ng 
debeat, 
Bot, with my bairns, past, for till beg my 
meat. 


Now, haif I tald yow the black veritie, 
How Lama brocht into this miserie. 


DILIGENCE. 
‘* How did the parson? was he not thy 
gude freind? 
PAUPER, 
“ The devil stick him, he curst me for 
my teind®; 
And halds me yit under that same proces, 
That gart me want the sacrament at 
Pasche. 
In gude faith, schir, thocht he wald cut 
my throt, 
I haifna geir except ane Inglis grot ; 
Quhilk,’I purpois to gif ane man of law. 


DILIGENCE. 

*¢ Thou art the daftest fuill, that ever IT 
saw ; 

Trows thou, man, be the law, to get ree 
meid, 

Of men of kirk? Na, nocht till thou be 
deid. 

PAUPER. 


** Schir, be quhat law, tell me, quharee 
for, or quhy ? 
That ane vickar suld tak fra me thre ky, 





certain, that it meant the consistory ; the purpose of the poet being to satirize both 
the civil, and the ecclesiastical courts. The Pauper afterwards says to the Pardoner; 
#* Or to the bishop, I sal pass and plenzie, in Sanct-Androis : and summon yow to the 
senzie.” Again, the temporal estate says to the spirituality : “ Gif he has faut, sum~- 
mond him to your senzie.” The senzie was plainly, then, an ecclesiastical court. The 
synod, in the modern sense, did not exist in that age. 

* menzies the group. * hoir ; hoary. 

* coill ; coal, we here see, that coals were brought to the towns, on mares’ backs. 

* The town of Air is here brought in merely for the rhyme. The poor man lived, 
at Tranent, a place of ancient colliery ; and ta carry coals to Edinburgh, on his mare, 
was a natural circumstance: But, the town of Air had no connection with the man 
and his mare. Whata quibble was to Shakspeare, according to Johnson, a rhyme 
was to Lyndsay, the fatal Cleopatra, for whom he lost the world, and was content 
tolose it. Yet, isthe story well, and ably, and artfully told. 

° heryeilds the fine paid to the landlord, on the death of his vassal or tenant, 

* curst me for my tcind ; he excommunicated me for my tythe. 
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492 POETRY. 


DFLIGENCE. 
‘* Thay haif na law, exceptand consue- 


tude’, 

Quhilk law, to thame, is sufficient and 
gude. 

PAUPER., 

¢¢ Ane consuetude, aganis the common 
weill, 

Suld be na law, I think, be sweit Sanct 
Geill. 

Quhare will ye find that law, tell gif ye 
can ? 

To tak thre ky, fra ane pure husband 
man. 

Ane, for my father, and for my wyfe ane 

' uther, 

And the thrid cow, he tuke for Mald my 
mother’. 

DILIGENCE. 


« Tt is thair law, all that thay haif in use, 
Thocht it be cow, sow, ganer, gryse, of 
guse,” 

This is the plain and forccable 
statement of a sore grievance, un- 
exaggerated, and given with ten- 
fold etfect for that reason. The 
following is an example of a differ- 
ent kind, and in its kind nothing can 
be better. 

PAUPER. 
“Och! my lordis, tor the halie Tri- 
nitie, 
Remember to reforme the consistorie: 
It hes mair neid of reformatioun, 
Nor Plutois court, schir, by coks pas- 


sioun, - 
PARSON. 
«* Quhat caus hes thou, {als pillour, for to 
pleinze, 


Quhare was ye ever summond to thair 

scinze ? 
PAUPER. 

* Marie, I lent my gossop my mear, to 
fetch hame collis, 

And - hir drounit into the querrell hol- 
is: 

And I ran tothe consistoric, forto pleinze, 

And thare I happinit amang ane greidie 
meinze. 

They gave me first ane thing, they call 
citandum, 

Within aucht dayis, I gat bet /ybellan- 
dum, 


1 


excepting consuetude. 

oie 

* For the eorse-present, or mortuary. 
> guerrell hollis; quarry-holes. 


Within ane moneth, I gat ad opfones- 
dum, 

In half ane yeir, I gat inter loguendum, 

And syne, I gat, how call yeit? ad re- 
plicandum: 

Bot, I could never ane word yit under- 
stand him; 

And than, thay gari me cast out mony 
plackis, 

And gart me pay, for four-and twentie- 
actis : 

Bot, or thay came half gate to concluden- 
dum, 

The feind ane plack* was left for to de- 
fend him. 

Thus, thay postponit me twa yeir, witb 
thair traine, 

Syne, hodie ad octo, bad me cum azgaine : 

And than, thir rukis, thay rowpit wonder 
fast’, 

For sentence silver, thay cryit at the 
last. 

Of pronunciazdum, they maid me wonder 
faine; 

Bot, I gat never my gude gray meat 
againe.” 

These volumes are so carefully, 
and so ably edited, that Mr. Chal- 
mers will not be offended, if the 
very few oversights which we 
have discovered, are pointed out, 
Vol I. p 428. line 11. thow is res 
dundant both in sense and metre. 
Ditto, p. 421. The stanza should 
have been marked in printing. Vol. 
II. p. i7. a fagartie fuffe is explained 
by a flouncing whiff, but in what 
Srienine can we find this explana~- 
tion explained ? 

The shorter poems which follow, 
are of very inferior merit. The 
Tragedie of the Cardinall is in the 
manner of Lydgate’s tragedies, and 
the mirror of magistrates, it isa sa- 
tire upon Cardinal Beaton. The 
Lfistorie of Squyer Meldrum is ge- 
nerally esteemed the best of Lynd- 
say’s poems: we differ from this 
opinion, and think it inferior to 
the Complaint of the Papingo, and 
to the Satyre of the Three Estaites. 
It isa true history, with all the cha- 





: The feind ane plack ; the devil a plack. 
* those reoks, they croaked wandrous fast. 
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racter of Romance. William Mel- 
drum the hero was the Laird of 
Cleish and Binns in Fifeshire, The 
first of his adventures which is re- 
corded, happened at Craigfergus, 
when the Earl of Arran burnt it in 
1513. The squire then rescued a 
fair lrish lady from two of her own 
soldiers, who had stript her naked: 
upon which, she in her grat:tude, 
begged him to accept her as his 
wife, telling him, she was heiress 
to a thousand a year. Meldrum 
promised to marry her when he 
returned from France, accepted a 
ruby ring as a love token, took his 
leave, and thought no more of her. 
In France, he overthrows in single 
combat, Maister Talbart, the best 
jouster of the English, and on the 
way home, he takes an English ship 
of superior force. When he has re- 
turned, he is lodged one night in 
the castle of a young widow, whose 
husband had been his kinsman. 
The manners of the age are strik- 
ingly exhibited in this story. She 
goes into his bed-room before morn- 
ing, and they live together as man 
and wife, expecting a dispensation 
that they may marry. A cruel knight, 
(Sterling of Keir, says, history for 
the story is historically true!) en- 
raged that she did not marry a kins- 
man of his, way laid him with three- 


score men, as he and his seamen ‘ 


were returning from Edinburgh. 
The squire had but eight men, but 
he would not fly: and with them he 
defended himself manfully, till they 
came behind, hamstrung him, and 
Jeft him for dead. De la Bastie, 
who acted at that time, as regent 
for the Duke of Albany, happened 
to come up, pursued the assassins 
immediately, and threw Sterling into 
a prison. 

The squire remained a cripple as 
long as he lived, which was to a 
good old age. 

The testament of Sqnyer Mel- 
drum, which follows, is very ornate 
and flat, and appears the more so 
from its contrast to the Legend. 
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The last of Lyndsay’s poems, is 
Ane Dialog betwix Experience ang 
ane Courteour, of the miserabill Es- 
tait of the World, commonly called 
The Monarchie. It isin the man- 
ner of the Confessio Amanitis, not 
perhaps quite so dull, and rather 
upon a better plan: Gower might 
have gone on stringing stones toge- 
ther, as long as he pleased, it was 
a matter of choice when he should 
leave off, but when old Master Ex- 
perience has related the history in 
brief of the four monarchies, shown 
that the papacy is the fifth, related 
all that he belicved about the end of 
the world, and exhorted the coun- 
tries to prepare for it, there could 
be nothing more to say. It is wor- 
thy of notice, that Lyndsay makes 
it a part of the enjoyment of the 
soule in heaven, to sce the torments 
of the damned ! 


Thay sall rejoyis to se the greit dolour 
Of dampnit folk in hell, and thair tor- 
ment, 


Because of Ged it is the juste jugement, 


Mr. Chalmers prefaces his copi- 
ous and very able glossary, with a 
critical account of his predecessors 
in this branch of archwology, and 
thus concludes his labours. 


“ This Glossary might have been en- 
larged: But, enough has been given, 
for illustrating the obscurities of Lynd- 
say’s language, as well as for settling a 
point of much greater consequence, the 
origin of the Scotish speech, from the 
Anglo-Saxon. The Prodcgomena gives a 
sketch of the colonization of Scotland, by 
the Gothic Saxons: The Glossary shows 
the real original of the Scotish speech to 
be, in fact, the Anglo-Saxon: And, the 
inference, which must be deduced, from 
both, by sound reasoners, is, that the 
vulgar scruples, on this subject, must be 
sacrificed tothe genuine truid, which at- 
tests, that the Scotish speech of North- 
Britain is better Saxon, but worse English, 
than the Gothic language of South-Bri- 
tain.” 


The character or rather the opin- 
ions of the poet, are thus stated by 
his editor. 
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** Little of Lyndsay’s personal charac- 
ter can now be known, but what is to be 
gleaned from his writings. He entered 
with great and persevering zeal into the 
religious disputes, which began with his 
Zouth, and did not end with his death. 

rom those disputes, he imbibed, no 
doubt, his peculiar tenets. He is conti- 
nually talking about preordinate, and 
predestinate: and, we might suppose, 
from the frequency, and the manner of 
his mention of these topics, that he had 
adopted the absurd doctrine of a God in- 
finitely good, preordaining one half of 
mankind to perdition. But, I have been 
told, by a clergyman of the church of 
England, who perused bis works, at my 
desire, that his notions may be under- 
stood ina qualified sense. He was plainly 
a Lutheran, in his principles, and in his 
perseverance: he appears to have bor- 
sowed nothing from John Knox, who 
was born in 15095, nor from Calvin, who 
was born in 1509; and who were of 
course younger reformers than himself, 
Where he would have stopped, as a re- 
former, it is not easy to tell: perhaps he 
would not have gone the length of Knox, 
of overturning the temporalitie, for reform- 
ing the spiritualitie. While he flourished, 
he saw, or he might have seen, a vast 
and a continued reformation in the Sra- 
tute Book, and im the Seotican Councils : 
but, like other reformers, he was not 
much struck with what was done, either 
by the church, or state ; as it was not 


done according to his model. He seem¢ 
to have gone before Knox, in doubting 
the lawfulness of the regiment of women: 
and, he preceded Buchanan, as to some 
of his opinions, in his De jure regni apud 
Scotos ; for we may hear our satirist cry 
out in his play : 


* Quhat is ane king ? Nocht but an offi- 
ciar, : 
* To cause his leigis live in equitie.’ ” 


On every account it was highly 
desirable, that there should be a 
good edition of Lyndsay’s works. 
We wish Mr. Chalmers would edit 
his contemporary poets likewise, 
Dunbar in particular. These vo- 
lumes are very accurately printed ; 
but there is something peculiarly 
aukward in the mode of heading the 
pages, for instance, The is in the 
inner corner of one page in a smali 
type, and Dreme in the inner corner 
of the other. 

Happy are the Scotch poets, for 
they shall find editors. Is it not 
disgraceful, that of all Chaucer’s 
works, only the Canterbury Tales 
have yet been well edited, that Pierce 
Plowman has not been printed for - 
two hundred and fifty years, and 
that three fourths of our metrical 
romances are still unpublished ! 


Arr. II. Ballads and Lyrical Pieces. By Water Scott, Esq. $vo. pp. 180. 


These pieces have been collect- 
ed from various publications with a 
view of accomodating the public 
separately with the whole of Mr. 
Scott’s original poetry, indepen- 
dent of the Lay of the Last Min- 
s‘rel, which forms a volume by itself. 
We have already, in our account of 
the Border Minstrelsy, testified our 
admiration of Mr. Scott’s ballads 
there given, particularly that enti- 
tied ** Cadyow Castle.” We like- 
wise expressed our regret that the 
romantic, rather than the historical 
balla, should usually have been the 
prototy pe of modern imitators. (Ann. 
Rev. vol. 2. p. 533.) The * ‘Tales 
of Wonder” from which some of the 


Ballads are taken, are all built 
upon supernatural events, sothatex- 
cept ** Cadyow Castle,” every poem 
of length in the present volume 
owes its origin to the grotesque tra- 
ditions and fantastic whimsies of 
barbarian superstition. These lying 
legends, inthe very nature of things 
must soon become despicable in 
the eyes of an enlightened and un- 
believing public, and therefore 
they afford but a sorry material to 
the labours of genius and the em- 
bellishments of taste. But the hand 
of the poet has impressed on many 
passages of these wild ballads, traces 
of superior workmanship which will 
continue to excite admiration Jong 
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after the shuddering astonishment 
tliat a “* Tale of Wonder” is intend- 
ed to awaken, shall have subsided 
into inditlerence or contempt. One 
of the most striking of these is in 
“ Lord Ronald,” and describes the 
second sight. 


—‘ Since Enrick’s fight, since Morna’s 
death, 
No more on me shall rapture rise, 
Responsive to the panting breath, 
Or yielding kiss, or melting eyes. 
“© F’en then, when o’er the heath of 
woe, 
Where sunk my hopes of love and 
fame, 
J bade my harp’s wild wailings flow, 
Qn me the seer’s sad spirit came. 


** The last dread curse of angry heaven, 
With ghastly sights and sounds of woe, 
o dash each glimpse of joy, was 
iven— 
The gift, the future ill to know. 


* The bark thou saw’st, yon summer 
morn, 
So gaily part from Oban’s bay, 
My eye beheld her dashed and torn, 
Far on the rocky Colonsay. 


‘« Thy Fergus too—thy sister’s son, 
Thou saws’t, with pride, the gallant’s 
power, 
As marching ’gainst the lord of Downe, 
He left the skirts of huge Benmore. 


«* Thou only saw’st their tartans® wave, 


As down Benvoirlich’s side they 
wound, 

Heard’st but the pibrocht, answering 
brave 


To many a target clanking round. 
“I heard the groans, I marked the 
tears, 
I saw the wound his bosom bore, 
When on the serried Saxon spears 
He poured his clan’s resistless roar. 
“ And thou, who bidst me think of 
Bliss, 
And bidst my heart awake to glee, 
And court, like thee, the wanton kiss,— 
That heart, O Ronald, bleeds for 
thee! 
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“« T see the death-damps chill thy brow ; 
Ihearthy Warning Spirit cry ; 
The corpse-lights dance—they’re gone, 
and now....! 
No more is given to gifted eye !”—— 


** The eve of St. John,” has con- 
siderable merit of execution, but 
there is an obscurity in the story 
which leaves the reader in donbt 
whether or not there is poetical jus- 
tice in the catastrophe. The Baron 
appears to have been a duellist, not 
an assassin, for ‘* His helmet was 
hacked and hewed,” ‘* His acton 
pierced and tore,” and if he had 
previous knowledge of his wife's 
criminal attachment, was he deserv- 
ing of punishment for taking ven- 
geance on her seducer? If not, 
what was his cause of quarrel 
with the knight? ‘* Thomas the 
Rhymer,” (of which ballad only 
the third part is by Mr. Scott) and 
the long notes ool antiquarian dis- 
sertations accompanying it, though 
quite in their place in the Border 
Minstrelsy, do not appear so in the 
present collection, where they oc- 
cupy 60 pages (a third part of the 
volume) which certainly ought to 
have been devoted exclusively to 
original poetry. 

“ The Fire-King is a highly fan- 
ciful production ; the narrative is 
very picturesque, and the diction 
often animated; but the galloping 
metre in which it is composed has 
produced aslovenly redundance of 
expletives: and we are vexed to 
hear the energetic minstrel of Cad- 
yow and Branksome drawling out 
such ballad-monger lines as 


‘ But his heart 2 was hardened, his pur- 
se was gone,” 
“ His breath i was lightning, his voice 
2¢ wasstorm,” 


or such a stanza as 


* Tartans.—The full Highland dress, made of the chequered stuff so termed, 
+ Pibroch—A piece of martial music, adapted to the Highland bag-pipe. 
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*« The Jady was buried in Salem’s blessed 
-bound, 
The count he was left to the vulture and 


hound ; 

Her soul to high mercy our lady did 
bring ; 

His went on the blast to the dread Fire- 
King*.” 

Tn this and two or three other in- 
stances, the taste of our author ap- 
pears to have suffered materially by 
his literary partnership with Mr. 
Lewis. The poem called Hellvel- 
lyn, founded on a touching fact, 
and possessed of much general 
beauty, begins with the following 
stanza. 

«I climbed the dark brow of the mighty 
Hellvellyn. 
Lakes and mountains beneath me 
gleamed misty and wide ; 
All was still, save, by fits, when the ea- 
gle was yelling, 

And starting around me the echoes re- 

plied. 

On the right, Striden-edge round the 
Red-tarm was bending, 

And Catchedicam its left verge was de- 
fending, 

One huge nameless rock in the front was 
ascending, 

When I marked the sad spot where the 

wanderer had died.” 

Surely it would have beena very 
allowable poetic license to have 
changed or omitted the odd name of 
Catchedicam ! and is not the imper- 
fect tense strangely employed to de- 
note the relative situations of masses 
proverbially fixed and unchanging ? 
ft is almost impossible to write #m 
measure like that here employed, 
without falling into quaintnesses and 
impropricties ; why will a poet who 
need never employ such means of 
engaging attention, stoop to these 
artifices of the art; and why above 
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all, has he permitted himself the 
bad taste of applying them to a pa- 
thetic subject ? 

The “Wild Huntsman,” tran- 
slated or imitated from Birger is a 
poem of very great merit; the vi- 
vid and natural painting it contains, 
and the strong and awful moral it 
affords, give a dignity to its wild- 
ness, an interest to its impossibi- 
lities, which a driftless tale, how- 
ever poetical, cannot hope to ac- 
quire. ‘The story runs thus. A 
certain ‘* Wildgrave, or keeper of 
a royal forest, was so much addicted 
to the pleasures of the chase, and 
otherwise so profligate and cruel, 
that he not only followed this un- 
hallowed amusement on the sabbath, 
and other days consecrated to reli- 
gious duty, but accompanied it 
with the most unheard of oppres- 
sion of the poor peasants who 
were under his vassalage.” Going 
forth one Sunday morning with his 
hounds, he is joined by two stranger 
horsemen. 


“Who was each stranger, left and right, 
Well may I guess, but dare not tell ; 

The right-hand steed was silver white, 
The left, the swarthy hue of hell. 


The right-hand horseman, young and 
fair, 
His smile was like the morn of May 3 
The left, from eye of tawny glare, 
Shot midnight lightning’s lurid ray. 
He waved his huntsman’s cap on highs 
Cried, ‘ welcome, welcome, noble 
lord ! 
What sport can earth, or sea, or sky, 
To match the princely chase, afford # 


* Cease thy loud bugle’s clanging knell,’ 
Cried the fair youth, with silver 
voice $ 
* And for devotion’s choral swell, 
Exchange the rude unhallowed noise. 


* There is a Scotticism in the quantity of the word “ Fire” in thjs verse. Our 
northern neighbours in some caces give a liquid the power of a vowel, and thus gain 
a syllable—so our author in his Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

«« And when in studious mood he paced 


** Saint Kentigern’s hall.” 


To an English cur this peculiarity destroys the measure. 




















— 
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** To-day, the ill-omened chase forbear, 
Yon bell yet summons to the fane ; 
To-day the warning spirit hear, 
To-morrow thou may’st mourn in 
vain.” 


** Away, and sweep the glades along !”” 
The sable hunter hoarse replies ; 

« To muttering monks leave matin-song, 
And bells, and books, and mysteries.’ 


The Wildgrave daringly follows 
his evilconnsellor; and pursues the 
frantic chace without fear or pity; 
trampling over harvest fields, slaugh- 
tering cattle, aud running over a 
poor man who crosses the way. 
The hunted stag at length takes re- 
fuge in the chapel of a hermitage. 
The hermit and the fair horseman 
in vain implore the Wildgrave to 
stop; the swarthy stranger urges 
him on, and he cries— 


*¢ Holy or not, or right or wrong, 
Thy altar, and its rites, I spurn ; 
Not sainted martyrs’ sacred song, 
* Not God himself shall make me 
turn !” 


He spurs his horse, he winds his horn, 
« Hark forward, forward, holla ho!”— 
But off, on whirlwind’s pinions borne, 
The stag, the hut, the hermit, go. 


And horse, and man, and horn, and 
hound, 
And clamour of the chase, was gone ; 
For hoofs, and howls, and bugle sound, 
A deadly silence reigned alone. 


Wild gazed the affrighted earl around ; 
He strove in vain to wake his horn 3 
In vain to call; for not a sound 
Could from his anxious lips be borne. 


He listens for his trusty hounds ; 

No distant baying reached his ears : 
His courser, rooted to the ground, 

The quickening spur unmindful bears, 


Still dark and darker frown the shades, 
Dark, as the darkness of the grave ; 
And not a sound the still invades, 
Save what a distant torrent gave. 
High o’er the sinner’s humbled head 
At length the solemn silence broke ; 
And, from a cloud of swarthy red, 
The awful voice of thunder spoke, 
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“ Oppressor of creation fair! 
Apostate spirits’ hardened tool ! 
Scorner of God! Scourge of the poor! 
The measure of thy cup is full. 


«¢ Be chased for ever through the wood ; 
For ever roam the affrighted wild ; 
And let thy fate instruct the proud, 
God’s meanest creature is his child.” 
’Twas hushed: one flash, of sombre 
glare, 
With yellow tinged the forests brown ; 
Up rose the Wildgrave’s bristling hair, 
And horror chilled each nerve and 
bone. 


Cold poured the sweat in freezing rill 5 
A rising wind began to sing, 
And louder, Icuder, louder still, 
Brought storm and tempest on its- 
wing. 
Earth heard the call ;—her entrails rend ; 
From yawning rifts, with many a yell, 
Mixed with sulphureous flames, ascend 
The misbegoiten dogs of hell. 
What ghastly huntsman next arose, 
Well may I guess, but dare not tell; 
His eye like midnight lightning glo, 
His steed the swarthy hue of sil. 
The Wildgrave flies o’er bush and thorn, 
With many a shriek of helpless woe ; 
Behind him hound, and horse, and horn, 
And, “ hark away, and holla ho !” 
This is the horn, and hound, and horse, 
That oft the lated peasant hears ; 
Appalled, he signs the frequent cross, 
When the wild din invades his ears.” 
These are stanzas of no common 
excellence. Mr. Scott has tried his 
strength with Dryden, and may 
stand uninjured in the proud com- 
parison. The authorof ** The lay 
of the last Minstrel,” is undoubt- 
edly the first narrative poet of the 
age. He pursues his tale with all 
his mind and soul, and heart and 
strength; bis own Wildgrave was 
not more eager; and we follow him 
breathiess, but unconscious of fa- 
tigue. ‘To win our entire approba- 
tion, let him exert a stricter judg- 
ment in the choice of his subjects, 
and let him throw aside that ‘puny 
affectation which is unworthy of his 
powers, and foreign to his genius ! 


K k 
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Arr. III. Epistles, Odes, and other Poems. By Tuomas Moore, Esq, Alo, 


ABOUT six years ago, Mr. Moore 
published a volume of Poems under 
the name of Thomas Little. When 
an author publishes either anony- 
mously or in a fictitious character, 
the critic though he should know 
his name ought not to divulge it. 
These poems however are publicly 
known to be Mr. Moore’s, and are 
always advertized with his other 
works. Nevertheless if the present 
volume had not been characterised 
by thesame licentiousness of morals, 
we should not now have referred to 
his former misdeeds. 

The literature of the present 
reign has been distinguished by its 
moral purity, the effect, and in its 
turn the cause of an improvement 
in national manners. <A ‘father 
might without fear, have put into 


his daughters hands any book which. 


issued from the press, if it did 
not bear either in its title page or 
frontispiece manifest tokens that it 
was designed as furniture for the 
brothel. This was particularly the 
case with our poets. Mr. Moore, 
however, has thought proper to 
tread in the steps of Suckling and 
Sedley, and that class of pernicious 
writers who address themselves to 
the basest parts of our nature. He 
isless obscene indeed, for the age 
wili not bear obscenity, but he is 
not less licentious; provocatives 
must not be openly and avowedly 
administered, but they may be mixed 
up insweet-meats and sugar-plumbs. 
The merits or demerits of bis vo- 
lume in other respects do not de- 
serve to be noticed; no merit can 
atone for this offence, and ail other 
faults are insignificant in compari- 
son with it. 

It is on every account greatly to 
be regretted that this gentleman 
should thus have perverted his ta- 
levts. His wit, his fancy, his learn- 
ing would have obtained for him a 
good fame as easily as the evil one 
which he has chosen. Let us not 


be understood as accusing him of 
any systematic design against mo- 
rality, we are no believers in such 
plots; but if such had been his de- 
sign, if he had been engaged in as 
abominable a conspiracy as ever the 
Abbé Barreu] invented, and the 
anti-jacobins affected to believe, he 
could not have promoted it more ef- 
fectually. Young men recite in 
companies such of his poems as 
may decently be recited, they are 
very pretty and very sentimental : 
young ladies admire them, enquire 
whose they are, and request to 
borrow the book. Then come that 
sort of downcast-look and decent 
hesitation which supply the place 
of a blush, a confession that there 
are some things in the book which 
render it not quite proper to be 
put into a lady’s hands, and an 
offer to transcribe some of the best 
pieces for her. In all this there is 
noevilintended ; but is it a wrongful 
suspicion that the book thus charac- 
tered, while it is thus recommended, 
will be sometimes secretly procured, 
and can there be any doubt what 
effect its secret perusal will pro- 
duce? ; 

Mr. Moore may very possibly be 
surprised at finding himself accused 
as acorrupter of the public morals. 
Indeed he has shewn this ina way 
sufficiently remarkable, by appeal- 
ing from his critics not to the public, 
but to the pistol, and endeavouring 
tomake the Uliima Ratio Regum, 
the Uliima Ratio Reviewerorum also. 
‘The experiment was not very suc- 
cessful. It is well that it was not more 
so. He might have fallen with the 
crime of suicide to answer for, or 
he might have lived with the weight 
of murder upon’ his soul. That 
cause must indeed be a weak one 
which appeals to the laws of honour, 
as they are called, upon a question 
of morality, as if amancould wash 
his hands clean in blood! But ‘his 
morals are the morals of the world. 
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Even in the composition of such 
poems as these which we are cen- 
suring, he is innocent of any evil 
intention; a little levity he would 
acknowledge, a little warmth of 
colouring, and so forth, ‘n that sort 
of language with which men gloss 
over their favourite vices and de- 
ceive theinselves. Youth, gaiety, 

and thoughtlessness would be his 
excuses if he admitted that any 
excuse was needfuJ. Of religion 
and morality he has taken n o thought 
as yet; that time however may 
come, He may be a father and seek 
to hide from his son and his daugh- 

ter his own works, knowing that by 
the thoughtsa and feelings w hich the 2y 
excite, he would prepare the one for 
adulter y, and leadthe other himself 
to the brothel door ! 


Art. IV. Oberon, a Poem. 
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The publication of a licentious 
book is, of all high crimes which 
can be committed against the well 
beinz of society, that for which 
there is the least temptation and the 
least excuse. It is asin tothe con- 
sequences of which no limits can 
be assigned, and those consequences 
no after repentance can counter- 
act. Whatever remorse of con- 
science the writer may feel, will be 
of no avail; theagonies of a — 
bed repentance cannot cancei one 
single copy of the thousands ereered 
he has sent abroad, and as long as 
it continues to be ‘read, so long is 
the author the pander of posterity, 
and so long is he heapiug up guilt 
upon himself in perpetual accumu- 
lation. 


From the German of Wicland. By Wititam 


SotueBy, Esq. In Two Volumes, small Svo. 


THE first edition of Mr. Sothe- 
by’s translation of Wieland’s Obe- 
ron preceded the commencement of 
our annals. New to us, we shall 
allot as much space for its consider- 
ation, as if it were new to the pub- 
lic: There is a pleasure in noticing 
excellence, and in expatiating on the 
finer arts. Onc is betrayed into the 
welcome illusion that a portion of 
their lustre, a halo of their brilli- 
ance may ove rspread even the sa- 
tellitious vapours that strive to orna- 
ment their course. 

Wieland, though not the sub- 
limest, is the most beautiful of the 
German poets. His best work is 
the Oberon. In its native country 
it passes for the finest poem which 
modern Europe has produced, since 
the Jerusalum Delivered of Tasso: 
nor is this national verdict of the 
Germans uulikely to be ratified by 
a more coumopolite tribunal. The 
‘Paradise Lost and the Messiah, both, 
ne oi their jofiiness, want 
attraction ; and their classical value 
is in danger of being progressively 
impaired by the enfeeblement or 
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variation of religious impressions. 
The Araucana and the Henriade are 
still less interesting, and display no 
powers of i imagination. The Lusiad- 
alone has the ‘romantic character of 
mythology and picturesque vividness 
of description which may entitle it 
to comparison with the O beron ; but 
the fable of the Lusiad is driftless 
and incomplete ; it excites no cu- 
riosity, it strains with no suspense ; 
and the mixt machinery, which as- 
signs Bacchus and Venus to the 
Hincoos for protectors a igainst Jesus 
Christ and the virgin- mother, dis- 
gusts by its breach of costume still 
more than by its ludicrous profane- 
hess. 

The plot or story of Oberon is 
d:awn from an old French romance 
entitled Histezre de THuon de Bor. 
deaux. The original author is un- 
known; but he appears to have 
flourished at Troyes in Champagne 
where abook fair was annually hel 
and a manufactory of literature’was 
established in very early »times. 
Lord Beraers, the trans! also of 
Froissart, by his versie ia ro- 
2 
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mance, first introduced the character 
of Oberon to the notice of the Eng- 
lish poets. Chaucer, in narrating 
the story of January and May, had 
called the king of the fairies, Pluto: 
but in Drayton’s Nimphidia, in 
Shakspeare’s |  Midsummer-nights 
Dream, in Ben Jonson’s Masque, 
and in all the poets subsequent to 
Lord Berners, the name Oberon is 
steadily assigned to the monarch of 
the Eives. 

The History of Sir Huon of Bor- 
deaux consists of two parts; of 
which the first only has supplied ma- 
terials to Wicland . it is divided into 
sixty chapters of which the argu- 
ment may be thus condensed, Char- 
lemagne is desivous of resigning his 
crown, not to Louis who is too 
young, but to Chariot, who had 
Lilled Baldwin the son of Oger the 
Dane. 

Amaury, the friend of Charlot. 
recommends to the emperor to 
seize the estate of the late Siegwin, 
Duke of Bordeaux, to the preju- 
dice of his minor sons Huon and 
Gerard, and to endow Charlot with 
it. The Duke of Nismes, having 
dissuaded this confiscation, obtains 
leave to invite the two sons of Sieg- 
win to serve Charles. The duchess 
promises to send them the ensuing 
Easter: Amaury and Charlot plan 
to waylay and assassinate them. The 
sons of Siegwin, travelling to Paris 
in company wit! the Abbé of Clug- 
ny, are suddenly attacked : Amau- 
ry wounds Gerard, and Charlot is 
killed by Huon. Huon arrives at 
court and accuses Charlot of a 
treacherous attack. Amaury comes 
with the dead body of Chariot, and 
Jays the blame ou Haon. Appeal is 
had to the judgement of God: 
Amaury falls in the duel, but with- 
out recanting his accusation. Char- 
lemagne banishes Huon but is in- 
duced by the peers to modify this 
sentene:, and to permit his return, 
‘in case he fetches from Babylon a 
andful of the beard and four dou- 
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ble teeth of the Emir Gaudisse, 
whose daughter he is to kiss in her 
father’s presence, and to bring with 
him to France.” Huon undertakes 
the exploit, goes to Rome, con- 
fesses himself to the Pope, and 
meets with an uncle who accompa- 
nies him to Jerusalem. 

After paying their devotions at 
the tomb of Godfrey of Bologue, 
they set off for Babylon, and find 
in a hermitage Gerosme, an old 
squire of Huon’s father, who tells 
them of a wood near, in which king 
Oberon, who is three feet high but 
of angelic countenance, keeps his 
court. ‘* The words of the dwarf 
are so pleasant to hear that none can 
get quit of him, and if you avoid 
speaking he will cause it to hail and 
thunder in order to compel you to 
go with him.” ITluon resolves to 
cross the enchanted forest. 

These incidents, which fill twenty 
chapters of the old romance, are 
neatly framed in a single canto by 
the poet. Huon and his attendants 
next enter the wood. Oberon ap-. 
proaches ‘clad in arich robe spark 
ling with jewels, a bow and arrow in 
his hand, anda bugle-horn on his 
neck,” which the fairies of the isle 
Chifalonia had made. Gloriana had 
endowed it with the power of curing 
disease, Transclina with that of as- 
suaging hunger and thirst, and Ma- 
rafasa with that of exciting to sing 
and to dance. The dwarf accosts 
Huon and his attendants, and, being 
displeased at their silence, raises a 
storm. Obcron next sounds the 
horn which compels Huon and his 
comrades to dance and sing. He 
then twangs his bowstring, ‘when 
four hundred men appear and sur- 
round the travellers. Oberon pre- 
tends to order their punishment; 
but Gloriana, one of the fairy-sol- 
diers, pleads for them, and advises 
Oberon to address them once more. 
A conversation begins. Oberon 
says he isa son of Julius Caesar by 
the lady of Chifalonia, who was fore 
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merly beloved by Florimon of Al- 
bany. A fairy, who had not been 
invited to the birth of Oberon, be- 
stowed on him the gift that after 
three years of age he should grow 
no taller : another fairy, Transelina, 
the gift to read the thoughts of 
others: a third the gift to pass in- 
stantly from place to place. Obe- 
ron adds that he is king of Mommur, 
and is one day to die and be buried 
at Paris. Oberon then builds a pa- 
Jace instantaneously, ana offers a 
grand repast to the travellers, during 
which he produces a cup which fills 
itself with wine in the hand of 
every one who has not committed a 
mortal sin. Oberon gives to Huon 
the horn and the cup, and dismisses 
him with ominous but affectionate 
tears. Huon arrives at Tourmont, 
where he findsa second uncle, who 
is become a moslem, and in whose 
hand the cup remains dry. This 
apostate contrives treachery against 
Huon, and attacks his retinue ; but 
the sound of the horn diverts the 
soldiery trom warfare to dancing. 
Oberon appears with a large army, 
and the people of Tourmont agree 
to be baptized. Overon cautions 
Tiuon against the giant Angulatfer : 
‘© two brazen meu with flails stand 
threshing at his gate.” Iluon goes 
to the tower and delivers the damsel 
Sebille: he slays the giant and 
takes his ring. Huonarrivesat the 
shore of the Red Sea: Malebron, 
a fairy of Oberon’s train, in the 
form.of a triton, carries Huon across, 
and lands him in a mouth of the 
Euphrates, close to Babylon. By 
means of Angulaffer’s ring, Huon 
enters the palace; strikes off the 
head of the sultan’s right hand 
neighbour, kisses the beautiful Es- 
clarmonde in her father’s presence, 
is attacked, is overpowered, is drag~ 
ged to prison. Esclarmonde visits 
him in confinement. Gerdsme, and 
the rest of Huon’s companions ar- 
rive at Babylon, and plot with Es- 
clarmonde in his behalf. The giant 
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Agrappart comes to levy tribute on 
Babylon; the sultan is dismayed : 
Huon offers to fight the giant: he 
is set free for that purpose, takes 
the giant prisoner, and compels 
him to receive baptism. Huon 
then sounds his horn, and, by Obe- 
ron’s assistance, massacres all the 
Babylonians who will not tury Chris- 
tians. He then cuts off the Sultan’s 
head, and beard, and draws his 
teeth, which Oberon conceals in 
the side of poor Gerédsme. Oberon 
forbids Huon to have carnal com- 
merce with Esclarmonde, beiore 
they arrive at Rome, and are re- 
gularly married ; presents him with 
a yacht, and leaves him with omi- 
nous tears. Huon, having bestow- 
ed the lady Sebille on an emir, sets 
sail, and is tempted to infringe at 
seathe chaste injunction of Oberon, 
Atempest wrecks the vessel onade- 
ert island. Pirates carry off Esclar- 
monde. Huon is left bound to a 
tree. Admirai Galaitre of Anialerme 
takes the ship of che pirates, one of 
whom prevails ow King Yvoirin of 
Montbranc to order Galatire to give 
up the prize. At the instigation of 
Glorian, Oberon sends Malebroa to 
deliver Huon in theform ofatriton: 
this spirit swims with bin across the 
sea to Montbrane, where a minstrel 
informs Huon of the ‘ortunes of 
Esclarmonde. Iiuon offers his sere 
vices to King Yvoirin, ana vins a 
game at chess of his daughter, but 
declines, from fidelity for Esclar- 
monde to avai! himseit of the con- 
ditions of victory. Huon joins the 
expedition against Antalcvine, and 
kilis the nephew of Galaifre, for 
which he receives great honours 
from Yvoirin. Gerosme arrives at 
Anfalerme, enters the service of 
Galalfre, and becomes engaged 
against Huon; but they discover 
each other on the ficld of battle. 
Fsclarmonde is restored to Huon: 
they arrive at Rome: they are uiar- 
ried by the Pope. 

Such is an outline of the wild 
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and uncouth story-book which ori- 
ginally supplied Wieland with the 
more prominent adventures re- 
lated in his metrical romance. The 
skill by him exerted in suppressing 
the unconnected, the anachronic, 
the dissonant circumstances, In with- 
drawing the needless personages and 
anecdotes, in supplying new inci- 
dents wiere the fable was abrupt or 
incomplete, in adapting them con- 
sistently to the times, places and 
persons, but especially in giving 
to the mythological characters an 
interest of their own in the event, 
which provides an adequate motive 
for their interposition, cannot too 
loudly be commended’by the critic, 
or too minutely be studied by the 
poet. In what Aristotle calls the 
systasts, or combination of the se- 
veral parts of the plot, still more 
than in the picturesque beauty of 
the style, or the antiquarian accu- 
racy of the costume, consists the 
peculiar excellence of this poem. 
Mr. Sotheby’s translation has sa- 
tisfied the utmost claims of the au- 
thor himself, whose complimentary 
Jetter on the occasion was published 
in the German Mercury, and ex- 
presses with urbanity an honest ex- 
ultation. The version is made, not 
from the original edition of 1780, 
which consisted of fourteen cantos, 
but from a subsequent one in 1792, 
wherein -the number of books was 
reduced to twelve. <A still more 
finished edition appeared in 1796, 
whence Mr. Sotheby might have 
derived occasional advantage: for 
imstiunce, in the 58th stanza, book 
ist, the new reading of the two last 
lines greatly surpasses that which is 
here preserved by the translator. 
By skimming the argument of each 


_ book, we shall naturally be Jed to 


animadvert with praise or blame 
upon the prominent passages. 
Book I. Sir Huon, journeying 
through the desartof Libanon, 18 
benighted, and hospitably received 
by a forester, once the squire of 


Sir Huon’s father, who perished in 
the Holy Land. To this country- 
man and friend the knight relates 
his setting off for Paris to obtain the 
investiture of his dukedom of Gui- 
enne; the treacherous insult offered 
to him onthe road by Charlot, son of 
theemperor, whom he killsin the con- 
flict; the consequent anger of Char- 
lemagne, and the command never 
again to appear in France without 
the teeth and beard and daughter 
of the Caliph of Bagdad. 

Several years ago a manuscript 
translation of Oberon was said to 
be in some forwardness; and spe- 
cimens of it were circuiated in 
private correspondence, one of 
which still lies in our desk. The 
relative character and value of Mr. 
Sotheby’s version will be more ea- 
sily felt, if we furnish, from this 
first canto, the opportunity of com- 
parison: we shall not by the con- 
frontation wound a living irritabi- 
lity. 

We detach the XIIth to the 
XXVIth stanzas, which, notwith- 
standing a certain quaintness of 
manner, and the apparent want of 
habits of composition in the author, 
give a very faithful idea of the 
original, 

Thence toward Bagdad he hies with 

loosen’d rein, 
And ever thinks anon the town to reach, 
But many a hilly steep, and many a wild, 
And many a forest thick, his steps detain: 
It teases him he cannot talk their speech; 
The Bagdad road he asks of every child, 
But to his words in o¢ can none the an- 

swer teach. 

13. 


Once the lone road, he chose to follow, 


Athwart a wood, and while the storm-rain 
gushes, 

He had the whole long day to beat the 
bushes. 

And often with his sword to hew his way 

Through the close coppice. Tir’d, he 
climbs the hill 

To look about: alas! the forest still 

Seems to grow wider at cach sad survey. 
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14, 
Amid this wilderness, whence e’en by 
day 
To hope an outlet might have pass’d for 
idle, 


Well might his trouble border on dismay, 
When murky night her mantle round him 
throws: 
Not a star glimmers through the knitted 
boughs: 
Well as he can, he leads his horse by the 
bridle, 
His head against the trees comes in for 
many blows. 
15. 
An unknown wood, the sky so raven- 
black, 
And what for the first time invades his ear, 
The lions thundering growl, now far, now 
near, 
Amid the deadly stillness of the hour 
Deep from the distant mountains bellow’d 
back— 
The ed wight who ne’er knew fear be- 
ore 
All this with ease, I ween, might teach to 
tremble sore. 
16. 
Our knight, though ne’er appall’d by 
womans son, 
Feels the slack sinews of his knees un- 
knit ; : 
Adown his back an icy coldness glides; 
But there’s no fear able to quell a whit 
That boldness, which to Bagdad spurs 
him on: 
His cutlass drawn, his horse in hand, he 
strides 
Till he a path discerns, which to rough 
caverns guides. 
2. 
Nor. long he wanders, when afar he 
thinks 
A cheerful gleam of fire feebly blinks : 
The sight pumps up more blood into his 
cheek. 
Scarce knowing shall he wish or no to find 
In these wild heights a face of human kind, 
The fleeting shimmer he pursues to seek, 
Which gleams and disappears, as the path 
climbs, or sinks. 
18, 
At asin where crags their precipices 
lift, 
A roomy den before his footstep gapes. 
A fire crackles near. From the dark fern 
The rocks illumin’d thrust their wondrous 
shapes 
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With bushes shag g’d that nod adown the 
rift 

And in the flickering ray seem with green 
fire to burn. 

In fearful pleasure wrapt the knight ad- 
vances swift. 


19. 


“ Halt” thunders sudden from the ca- 

vern’s lap, 

And loa savage rudely shap’d appear’d. 

Wild-cat-skins sow’d in clumsy manner 
fla 

About his thighs. A grey and curly beard, 

Once black, along his brawny bosom err’d, 

His shoulders bear a cedar-c!ub for strife, 

Of force to rob at once the stoutest bull of 


life. 
20. 
Our knight, und aunted by the man, 
or fiend. 
With the huge cedar club and priesly 
beard, 


In his own only tongue explains his mind, 

Sweet music from the banks of the Ga- 
rone! 

Exclaims the forester. What have 1 heard? 

For sixteen years I dwell this wild alone, 

And all the while my ears have miss’d 
this darling tone. 


21 
Welcome to Libanon! though for my 
sake 
I shrewdly guess that to this dragon’s nest 
Your dangerous journey you don’t under- 
take. 
Come, rest you here, and may you finda 
zest, 
In what good mother Nature will afford. 
My cellar here supplies your thirst to 
slake 
Only acold clear spring—a spare repast, 
my board. 
99 


“ae 


Great joy at this salute the hero feels, 

And with his landsman seeks the cave be- 
low; 

Mistrusting nought he hastes his armour 
of to throw, 

And stands unweapon’d, like a youthful 

od. 

The forester seems touch’d by Alquif’s 
rod, 

When the knight’s face th’ unbuckled 
helm reveals 

And in big yellow rings long shiny tres- 
ses flow. 
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2s. 


How like, he cries, in forehead, eye, 

mouth, hair! 

Like whom, enquires the wondering Pa- 
ladin. 

Young man, forgive! A sweet deceit I 
win, 

A dream of better times, though bitter 
dear 

It cannot be; and yet himself seems here, 

When that fair hair its golden pride un- 
furls 

Though his a broader breast, and yours 
more yellowy curls. 

24. 


‘Your tongue bespeaks you of my native 
land : 
Cause there must be that you his shape re- 
ceive, 
For whom in banishment so long I grieve, 
Alas! it was my hap him to outlive. 
His eyes were closed by this most faithful 
hand; 
His early grave I wet with many a tear: 
How strange thus once again in you to see 
him here. 
25. 
Chance, says Sir Huon, sometimes 
plays such game. 
It may be so; rejoins the wondering host, 
And yet the love I bear you, gentle youth, 
Tf from illusion sprung, is honest truth, 
Would you vouchsafe to Sherasmin your 
name— 
My name is Huon: and it is my boast 
From Siegwin to descend, late sovercign 
of Guyenne, 
6. 


My heart misgave me not—in tears ex- 
rest 

The lad old man and fell at Huon’s feet— 

Welcome, thrice welcome in this wild re- 
treat, 

Son of my lord and master, of the best 

And worthiest knight, that ever armour 
drest. 

In children’s petticoats you gaily ran 

When to the holy .tomb our pilgrimage 
began. 

We shall now produce the same 
fifteen stanzas as versified by Mr. 
Sotheby: and it will immediately 
be perceived that if something of 
the easy familiarity and picturesque 
precision of the original Oberon 


has been withdrawn, he makes am- 
ple amends by smoothness of ver- 
sification, elegance of phrase, and 
majesty of diction. 
To Babylon he speeds with loosen’d rein, 
And, “Comes it, comes it soon,’’—-yet 
still I ween, 
Rose many a hill, and wilderness between, 
And many a pathless wood, and boundless 
Jain. 
Hard fate enough! lone, friendless exile, 
fluns 
On lands unconscious of his mother tongue? 
That oft he check’d his course with vain 
elay, 
And sought with wand’ring step his 
doubtful way, 
Unknowing and unknown, wild heathen 
hoards among. 
13. 
It chanc’d one morn, the pathway, dimly 
seen, 
Wound thro’? a wood—he speeds thro’ 
storm and rain 
To right and left the livelong day amain. 
Forc’d ever and anon, wild glens between, 
Where intertwisted bush and briar grew, 
With slashing blade a toilsome way to 
hew. 
Now ona steep ascent, from side to side, 
He sces the circling forest,— far and wide, 
As roams his boundless eye, expanding 
with the view. 
14, 
The work of nature seem’d enchanted 
ground. 
How fares he in the wilderness (by day 
Where scarce the forester had found his 
way 
While, as he wander’d, darkness low’r’d 
around. 
Now dire distress had reach’d its utmost 
height ; 
No star resplendent on the brow of night 
Twinkles with friendly ray the shades 
among. 
Huon alights, and drags his horse along, 
Where at each wilder’d step, thick boughs 
his forehead smite. 
15. 
The starless glcom of raven-feather’d 
night 
That wrapt the welkin round, the wood 
unknown, 
And, for the first time heard, the thun- 
dering tone 
Of lions, that the ac usctom’d ear affright: 
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Tones, from the midnight deathlike si- 
lence round, 


Fearfully echoing, on each side rebound, 

As on from rock to rock their horrors 
roll’d: 

These might have mov’d the stoutest war- 
rior bold, 

And hearts unus’d to fear had shudder’d 
at the sound. 


16. 


So fares our knight: tho’ none from 

woman sprung 

Had e’er beheld his cheek with terror 
pale ; 

The hideous roarings that his ears assail 

Shake his stout heart: with sinews loose, 
unstrung, 

His arm and knee drop nerveless : ’gainst 
his will 

Fear stands upon his brow in dew-drops 
chill : 

But, pledg’d to go, no fears his vow with- 
stand—- , 

Onward, his falchion drawn, and horse in 
hand, 

He finds at last apath along the rocky 
hill. 


17. 


Not long his step the winding way pur- 

sued, 

When on his wistful gaze, so him beseems, 

The light of distant fire delightful gleams. 

His cheek flash’d crimson as the flame he 
viewed. 

Half wild with hope and fear, he rush’d to 
find 

In these Jone woods some glimpse of human 
kind. 

And ever and anon, at once the ray 

Flash’d on his sight, then sunk at once 


away, 
While rose and fell the path as hill and 
valley wind. 


18. 
Sudden the way that led deep rocks 


among 

Sunk in a cavern, from whose pit profound 

Sparkled a crackling flame : the stones 
around, 

That o’er the night a wond’rous radiance 
flung, 

Were fring’d with bushes, whose rude 
tangles green 

Dangled the mazes of the clefts between : 


_ Shone like a verdant fire. 
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And as they ¢litter’d with reflected rays, 

hi In mute amaze 

Motionless stood the knight amid th’ ea- 
chanted scene. 


19. 


At once a voice, that thro’ the cavern 

rung, 

*‘ Halt!” thunders forth; straight stands 
the knight before 

One of svild mien, whose mantle, cover’d 
o’er 

With cat-skins coarsely patch’d loose flap- 
ping hung 

Down to his hairy shanks: in tangled 
flow, 

His coal-black beard thick wav'd his 
breast below. 

A ponderous branch from giant cedar torn, 

Swung like a mace, upon his shoulder 
born, 

Cf pow’r the stoutest beast to level at a 
blow. 


20. 


The knight, undaunted at his savage 

dress, 

Club, and rough beard, and all that met 
his view, 

In mother speech, no other speech he 
knew, 

Begins the story of his sad distress. 

‘What hear I?’ as his voice the wood- 
man hears, 

While down his hairy cheek stream joyful 
tears ; 

‘Oh, mother tongue! oh, sweet melodi- 
ous sound ! 

‘Full sixteen years the sun has journey’d 
round, 

‘ Nor has thy note, till now, e’er charm’d 
my longing ears. 


21. 


_€Welcome to Libanon, illustrious 
knight ! 

¢ Though well I ween, no voluntary guest 

«You came, night-wanderer to my dragon 
nest. 

‘In peace repose thee, nor my welcome 
slight ; 

‘And freely take what e’er I have, the 
cheer 

‘That Nature for her children caters 


here; 
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© Yet grateful to the taste when hunger 
wring’s; 

€ And quaff my wine that in this cellar 
springs, 


‘Pure draught that thins the blood, and 
makes the eyesight clear.’ 
99 


ame 


Charm’d by this greeting, where the 
savage trod, 
Our hero follows gaily to the spot, 
Lays by his helm and hauberk in the grot, 
And stands unarm’d, in form a youthful 


god. 

The woodman, bound in fascinating 
trance, 

Thrills, as his eyes upon the stranger 
glance : 

While, as he lifts the helmet from his 
head, 

Down his slim shape his hair diffusely 
spread, 


Floats like a stream of gold, and curls in 

wavy dance. 
23. 
* How like! how like! Yes, limb for 

limb the same ; 

¢ Breast, eye, mouth, hair,’—-¢ Like 
whom?’ Sir Huon says: 

¢Pardon, young man! a dream of happier 


days 

*So sweet, yet, ah! so bitter, o’er me 
came. 

«Ah! no! delightful dream! thou art 
not true 5 


One moment seen, then vanish’d from 
the view— 

‘Yet, down your back when fell that 
yolden hair, 

¢ From head to foot himself, himself was 
there : ‘ 

« His breast alone more broad, your locks 
of yellower hue. 

24, 
‘ Your’s is my native speech: ah, not in 

vain, 

¢Haply, in you my dearest lord I trace ; 

¢ Whom now for sixteen years, in this 
wild place 

‘Far, far from every friend, I lonely plain. 

¢ Ah! to survive him was the bitterest 
blow : 

‘Alone one sweet reflection sooths my 
WO; 
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« I clos’d his eyes; I laid him on the bier; 

‘I shed on his fresh grave the farewell 
tear. 

‘ To see him here in you surpasses mortal 
show.’ 

25. 
‘Chance,’ Huon says, ¢ such sports so 

seeming strange 

« Not rarely plays.’—* At least,’ exclaims 
his host, 

* Chance, here, in what I feel, no part can 
boast. 

* The love I bear you, sir, I dare engage, 

‘Is truth, plain truth, and no illusion vain, 

‘Good youth! to Sherasmin one favour 
deign ! 

‘ Forgive! oh, let me call you by your 
name !”? 

‘ Huon, the son and heir of peer of fame. 

‘ Duke Segewin the Brave, once lord of 
fair Guyenne.’ 


26. 


‘ Fallen at his feet, he cries, with new 

delight, 

‘My heart deceiv’d me not—a thousand 
times 

* Welcome, ’mid houseless rocks and bar- 
barous climes, 

‘Son of the best, the bravest, worthiest 
knight ; . 

* With whom, companion of life’s better 
day, 

‘In many a pastime wild, and desperate 


fray, 

‘1 dar’d th’ adventures youth alone at- 
chieves, : 

‘You leap’d a little child in hanging 
sleeves, 


‘When to the Holy Land we took our 
votive way.’ 

For what reason Wieland has al- 
tered the name of the squire from 
the Gerosme, or Jerom, of the old 
chronicle, to Scherasmin, which is 
neither a Christian nor a Gascon 
name, and therefore out of cos- 
tume, we cannot guess. Nor do 


we approve the translator’s adopt- 
ing the German orthography Schar- 
lot, for the Charlot of the Frenck 
romance, 
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II. Sir Huon and his new friend, 
proceeding toward Bagdad, arrive 
at the park of the elfen king. Sche- 
rasmin has heard of fairy-pranks, 
and wishes to avoid the danger: 
Huon chooses the strait road. Waen 
they approach the palace, Oberon, 
with a lily sceptre in his hand, ad- 
vances to meet them ina car drawn 
by leopards (Ren Jonson had har- 
nessed tuo white bears to Oberon’s 
car). Scherasmin terrified, seizes 
his master’s horse by the tridle, 
and urges their flight at full speed, 
until they reach the holy ground of 
a convent within view. Meanwhile 
lightnings, thunder and rain pur- 
sue them, and drive back into the 
court-yard a procession of monks 
and nuns, wlio were performing in 
concert their pious orgies. Oberon 
appears in the midst of them; the 
sky is agsin serene; he applies a 
bugle-horn to his lips, and an ir- 
resistable disposition for dancing 
seizes the motley croud. Huona- 
Jone remains standing. At length 
weariness strews them all on the 
eround. Sir Huon intercedes for 
his companion, and Oberon offers 
to him an empty cup, which fills 
itself with wine on being applied to 
the lip, and presently recruits the 
exhausted squire. The horn and 
cup are then presented to Sir Huon 
by the king of Elves. 

" A something of Germanism clings 
about the style of these two first 
cantos: Mr. Sotheby is still in his 
apprenticeship to the hermeneutic 
muse. 

IlI. The third book opens with 
the adventure of Angela, whom Sir 
Huon delivers from the giant An- 
culaffer, from whom he takes the 
ring of Solomon: it closes with an 
ominous dream, in which Oberon 
first vouchsafes to Huon the view 
of Rezia, his future bride. The 
falling asleep of Huon is exqui- 
sitely narrated by the German and 
by the English poet, 
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55. 
Insensibly the gentle hand of sleep 
Unknits their slacken’d nerves, while 
sweet to hear 
As warbled musick of the heavenly sphere, 
Along the silent air scft voices sweep ; 
From every free a sound melodious floats, 
As if the leaves were chang’d to fairy 
throats : 
And clear alike in all, the angel song 
Of soul-enchanting Mara flow’d along, 
And tun’d a thousand trills, and swell’d 
the liquid notes. 


56. 


Now gradual low the melody declin’d, 
Full as at first, but sinking in its close, 
Down to the cadence soothing to repose 
Of the weak whisper of the summer 
wind, 

When scarce a blossom trembles on the 
spray, y 

And scarce a wave in undulating play 

Curls the clear lake the Naiad’s knee 
around ! 

Huon, half slumberous, hears the expir- 
ing sound, ; 

Then gently lull’d to rest, his senses die 


away. 
57. 
He sleeps unmov’d till loud the early 
cock 


Sounds to the world Aurora’s fiery steed: 

Wild wondrous dreams that restless 
fancy feed, 

Now sweetly charm his soul, now 
strangely shock : 

He seems through pathless solitudes to 
rove, 

By rills o’erhung with many a shady 
grove : 

Near him a woman like a goddess stands, 

Beam’d from her eye heav’n’s purest 
bliss expands, 

And round her winning form soft wind 
the charms of love! 


58. 


Can words the feelings of his soul 
convey? 
Al! till that time unfelt the force of 
love; 
Transported, breathless, without power 
to move, 
Alive but in his looks, that never stray) 


a 
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He stands, all wonder, rooled on the 
ground : 
And when no more the vision hovers 
. Found, 
He thinks the shade still swims before 
___ his gaze; 
And when no more the sweet illusion 
. Plays, 
Closes his languid eye, and dies in trance 
profound ! 
59. 
Tn conscious death, as rapt in charmed 
dream 
He lay upon the bank, he fecls a hand 
Warm touch his icy heart, new pow’rs 
expand: 
While waked to blissful life his glances 
beam 
Upon th_ veauty radiant by his side, 
He thinks a goddess deigns from heaven 
to glide 
Jn all her charms confest to mortal view ; 
The forms of earth such graces never 
knew, 
Thus lovelier glow’d the fair than when 
at first descrie. 
60. 
Their mingling glances shoot from heart 
to heart : 
Soul speaks to soul. How quick, how 
strong, how warm ! 
At once the daylight dies—Amid the 
storm 
That veils the heavens, portentous light- 
nings dart ; 
RolP« in his fiery chariot thunder raves, 
Rous’d echo bellows from her mountain 
caves : 
By morethan mortal arm the goddess born, 
Is in a whirlwind from bis struggles torn, 
And hurl’d before his sight amid the 
howling waves ! 
61. 
He hears her shrick of anguish, strives 
to save, 
And cannot—Oh! unutterable pain ! 
With horror dead, he struggles, pants in 
vain— 
Fixt like a statue pointing to the grave 
He stands, and moves not—Now all vi- 
gour lost, 
He freezes, wedg’d in masses ice-cm- 
boss’d ; 
Now sees her, praying, from the flood 
extend 
Her sinking arm—and cannot, wretch! 
defend, 
Nor die—how blest with her! 
whelming bilzws tost ! 


mid 
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IV. Sir Huon delivers from 2 
formidable lica a treacherous mos- 
lem, who rides off with his horse. 
The knight and squire arrive on 
foot in the suburbs of Bagdad, 
where an old woman offers them ac- 
commodation for the night. She is 
mother to tue nurse of Rezia, and 
tells them that the princess was to 
be married on the morrow to Ba- 
bekan, prince of the Druses, al- 
though she abhorred him, having 
fallen vehemently in love with a 
strange knight, whom a beautifuk 
dwarf, with a lily sceptre in his 
hand, had presented to her in a 
dream. The emotion of Sir Huon, 
his appearance, his yellow hair, 
convince the old woman that he 
is the desired stranger, and she runs 
at day-break to the seraglio with the 
news of his arrival. 

V. Rezia, informed by her nurse 
Fatima of the arrival of the yellow 
haired knight, decks herself for the 
feast, and takes place on her father’s 
right hand, Babekan being on his 
left. Sir Huon has found beside 
his couch the gala dress of an emir, 
and at his door a hoise richly capa- 
risoned, and pages who conduct 
him to the palace. He passes for 
a wedding guest of the first rank, 
and is admitted to the hall of ban- 
quet. He discovers, on the left 
hand of the caliph, the treacherous 
moslem whom he had rescued in 
the forest, and strikes off his head 
with a scymetar. On _ perceiving 
Rezia, he throws aside his sword 
and turban, and is recognized by 
her as his yellow locks descend. 
The lovers fly into each others 
arms. Meanwhile the caliph orders 
anarmed euard to seize the intru- 
der. The intreaties of Rezia, and 
the courage of Huon are unable to 
resist them: but the bugle horn be- 
ing sounded, every inmate of the 
palace is involved in one motley 
dance. Sir Huon applies to the ca- 
liph for his beard and teeth, while 
Scherasmin and Fatima make the 
necessary preparations for flight. 

















SOTHEBY'S OBERON. 


Oberon intervenes, and the two 
coupleare safely transported through 
the air to Askalon. And thus the 
first main action of the poem, the 
accomplishment of Chidinnapats 
perverse behest, is completed. 

VI. Before the lovers embark for 
Europe, Oberon warns them to con- 
sider each other as brother and sis- 
ter, until Pope Sylvester should pro~ 
nounce the marriage blessing on 
their union. 

Should you (says he) with inauspi- 

cious haste, 

The fruit forbidden prematurely taste, 


Oberon must wholly withdraw his 
protection. The four companions 
set sail for Lepanto, and Scheras- 
min, to amuse their leisure, recounts 
a history which he had learnt from 
some calender. This story is no 
other than Chaucer’s January and 
May, here called Gangolfo and 
Rosetta; at the close of whose ad- 
venture Oberon is made in anger to 
quit Titania, with an oath never a- 
gain to meet her in water, air, or 
earth “ until a faithful couple shall 
by their constancy atone for the 
guilt of the unfaithful pair, and, 
remaining true to their first affec- 
tion, shail prefer a death by fire 
to a breach of fidelity, even for 
the sake of a throne. 

Mr. Sotheby has avoided to trans- 
late the greater part of this book. 
The story of Scherasmin is low and 
indecent in its very structure, and 
is familiar to the English nation, 
from Pope’s imitation. Wieland 
ought to have made his Gangolfo a 
king of Lombardy, in order some- 
what to conceal the degradation of 
Oberon’s interfering about his for- 
tunes: he ought to have omitted for 
their inutility the 70th to the 74th 
stanzas, and to have hurried over 
the looser scenery of the catas- 
trophe. Yet we think that these 
ameliorations might still have been 
undertaken by thetranslator. The 
total suppression of what is made 


so essential a part of the action of 
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the poem, of what becomes the 
main hinge of the second, the more 
heroic and more tragic portion of 
its plot, leaves a most unpleasant 
solution of continuity. Morality is 
no gainer by compel''ng the reader 
to take down his Pope, in order 
to supply the chasm of the nar- 
rative. Nor can the philosophic 
critic consent to the entire with- 
drawment of an anecdote, which, 
by its unchastity, becomes a moral 
cause of directing the imagination 
of Huon and Amanda to the very 
error, of which they are ere long 
the victims. 

VII. Our amiable hero and he- 
roine arrive at Lepanto. The pre- 
sence of Scherasmin begins to grow 
inconvenient to Sir Huon, who sends 
him forward to Marseilles with the 
casket containing the caliph’s teeth 
and beard. He himself takes ship- 
ping for Salerno: his passion for 
Rezia grows hourly more sensual 
and more impatient, and at length 
‘¢ in Hymen’s stead, Amor crowns 
their union.” 

In the mean time a tempest comes 
on, and the crew cast lots to deter- 
mine who shall be thrown overboard 
to appease the angry gods. The 
lot falls upon Huon, and Rezia in 
an agony of despair clasps her lover 
in her arms and leaps with him into 
the sea. 


She hurls him with herself amid the 
swallowing deep. 

The storm isthen allayed, and the 
lovers with difficulty reach some de- 
sert Island; but the born and the 
cup, the pledges of Oberon’s favor, 
are withdrawn; their distress be- 
comes extreme; and with much 
labour, they scarcely collect sub- 
sistence. 

VIII. The lovers discover in a 
distant corner of the island an old 
hermit who receives them into his 
dwelling. The history of this an- 
choret has too little of the marvel- 
lous for a book of wonders. The 
pregnancy of Rezia advances. T- 
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tania, the elfen queen, who had 
chosen this spot for her residence 
since her lamented separation from 
Oberon, performs for Rezia the 
mysterious services during the 
throes of parturition. 

IX. The ship which Huon had 
quitted is compelled to make the 
port of Tunis, where the captain 
sells his remaining passenger Fatima 
for aslave to Ibrahim chief garden- 
er of the sultan. Scherasmin think- 
ing that his casket of white hair 
would not, in the absence of Huon, 
convince Charlemagne that his com- 
mands had been obeyed, determines 
to rejoin his master at Rome; and 
not finding him there, adopts the 
costume of a pilgrim to go in search 
of him. He traces the ship to Tu- 
nis, where Fatima gets him employ- 
ment in the royal gardens under 
old Ibrahim. ‘Titania steals away 
the young Huonnet. Rezia seeking 
him along the shore is surprised by 

irates, and hurried on board a ship. 

Juon rushing to her assistance is 
overpowered by numbers, and left 
bound to a tree. 

X. Oberon wrecks the ship of 
the pirates in the bay of Tunis near 
a terrace whence the Sultan Alman- 
zor sees Rezia brought ashore. A 
spirit is sent to unbind Huon, who 
is borne through the air to the door 
of the gardener Ibrahim, and em- 
ployed under him. 

XI. Almanzor becomes the a- 
vowed suitor to Rezia. Huon ap- 
prized of her arrival endeavours to 
see her by lingering in the garden, 
but meets the Sultaness Almansaris, 
who determines to avenge the altered 
sentiments of her hussand by cour- 
tesy to the handsome gardener. She 
tempts him vainly in her chambers 
surrounded with every luxury and 
every enticement. She then ap- 
points him deceptiously in the bath- 
house; and assails his constancy by 
her naked: embraces. The Sultan 
intervenes: she denounces Huon as 
a ravisher: he is condemned to dic 


by fire. She visits him a third time 
in prison; and offers to arm nume- 
rous slaves in his behalf, and to give 
him the throne and bed of her hus- 
band. He remains inflexible. 

XT. Almanzor is also unsuccess- 
ful with Rezia, who, having disco- 
verd the doom of Huon, goes to so- 
licit his ifg. The Sultan offers it 
en condition of her compiiauce—she 
disdains him. He threatens her with 
a like fate, and orders her execution. 
The lovers are now bound to the 
stake ona pyre. The torch is just 
applied, wien Almanzor at the head 
of one troop rushes forwards to save 
Rezia, Almansaris, at the head of 
another, to rescue Huon. Their 
zeal however is needless; the con- 
dition of Oberon’s oath is accom- 
plished. The bugle-horn hangs 
again on the neck of Huon; his 
bonds are loosed; a tune involves 
in one vast dance the executioners 
and the assailants. The car of Obe- 
ron descends, and removes Huon, 
Rezia, Scherasmin and Fatima, first 
tothe palace of Oberon, where Huon- 
net is restored to his parents, and 
next to the banks of the Seine. A 
tournament at Paris impends: the 
prize is Sir Huon’s land which is 
supposed escheated to the crown. 
He enters the lists unknown and 
wins the stake. He presents the 
casket, Rezia, and his son; to Char- 
lemague, in whose bosom all animo-~ 
Sity expires. 

In general the translation is close 
yet elegant ; and conciliatesina high 
degree the hostile virtues of polish 
and fidelity. The humourous and 
comic passages are Jess foriunately 
imitated, than the crave and heroic 
delineations. We wish the stanzas 
had consisted, as in the original, but 
of eight lines each. Ail German 


verses can be englisbed in fewer 
syllables: hence there are epitliets to 
insert even when an equal tength of 
stave is chosen. Here, not merely 
single lines are to be stretched, but 
a whole supertiuou 3 line must be uae 
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vented, and foisted into every stan- 
za; which, however ingeniously ac- 
complished, often gives a trailing 
character to the narrative. The 
»splines are frequently to be de- 
tected. Much of the voluptuous 
scenery, which abounds, is con- 
cealed by the decorum of the tran- 
slator behind a thicker veil than 
Wieland had provided. The poem 


Sil 


is thereby better adapted for female 
readers. It is a beautiful, it will 
»rove an enduring accession to our 
seer and may arouse the 
emulation of living bards to attempt 
some analogous original exertion. 

An engraving decorates each can- 
to of which Fuseli furnished the 
design. 


> 
Art. V. Translations from the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, Fc. Ta which 
is added, Miscellaneous Poetry. Part the Second. 8vo. pp. 204. 


IN our last volume, p. 558, were 
examined, much at length, the Ice- 
Jandic Poems of Mr. Herbert: they 
appear a second time in the first vo- 
lume of this collection. Six new 
poems are added: (i) Skirmer’s ex- 
pedition, of which a metrical ver- 
sion, unincumbered with rime, may 
be found in the Analytical Review 
of Scemund’s Edda; (2) Brynhil- 
da’s Ride to Hell, a wholly new 
piece, of which neither the original 
nor any Latin version is known to 
us; (3) Song of Regner Lodbrok, 
an improved version ‘of a familiar 
poem; (4) Song of Harald the Har- 
dy, from an original in the Danish 
Antiquities of Bartholinus; (5) La- 
mentation of Starkader, from the 
same source; (6) Grymur and I[i- 
alman, a poem no less new and wel- 
come to us than the second. We 
repeat our admiration of Mr. Her- 
bert’s arctic erudition : his poetry is 
still more valuable as a faitiful than 
as a beautiful version of his text; 
his notes display a reading which 
embraces the whole range of the 
original writers on northern paleo- 
sophy, the sagas of the skald, the 
chronicles of the historian, and the 
speculations of the antiquary. 

A short dissertation is appended 
on the discovery and original occu- 
pation of Iceland. It was first co- 
lonized in 874 by fugitives from 
Norway, who were discontented with 
King Harald the-fair-haired. In 928 
the descendants of the primitive emi- 


grants combined under a republican 
form of government, and confided 
to anelective Zagman the presiden- 
cy of the island. In the year 1000, 
they accepted christianity, and after 
about half a century began to culti- 
vate letters. Their first book dates 
from the year 1117. In 1261, they 
lost their freedom, and became de- 
pendent on Norway. In 1350, a 
contagious disorder, brought by an 
English vessel, and called the Black 
Death, \aid waste the country. A- 
long with Norway, Iceland passed 
under the Danish sceptre in 1381. 
About 1540, Protestantism was in- 
troduced with the usual intolerance ; 
and the Catholic Bishop Ion, who 
was hostile to Lutheranism, was ac- 
cused of treasonable practices, and 
beheaded. In 1599, Peter Claudius, 
a Norwegian clergyman, translated 
Snorre into Danish. From about 
the year 1640, it became a fashion 
in Denmark and Sweden ‘to import 
and to translate Icelandic manu- 
scripts, which have given a new face 
to the ancient history of the north. 


In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice-built moun, 
tains roam, . 

The Muse has broke the twilight gloom, 

To cheer the shivering native’s dull abode. 


‘The second volume of this poeti- 
cal anthology consists of southern, 
not of northern flowers. It compre- 
hends translations from the Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin lan- 
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guages. The exquisite taste with 
which these poems have been select- 
ed for translation deserves admira- 
tion: how much must have been 
read to cull from quarters so re- 
condite pieces so excellent. The 
form of translation is meritorious 
for fidelity ; but it disdains the ha- 
bitual finery and smoothness of Eng- 
lish poetic diction in a degree which 
displeases lady-readersand hackney - 
critics. They will think that Mr. 
Herbert is master of every language 
but his own. We prefer a close to 
anembellished version. Not all the 
poeins are equally successful. ‘The 
Septimius and Acme, from Catullus, 
is unfortunate. ‘The prophesy of the 
Tajo has been more ioe Eng- 
lished by Mr. Robert Southey. The 
King’s Escape from Hadfield is only 
loyal. The following sonnets are 
fine, and deserve longevity. 


* Parent of good! since all thy laws 
are just, 
Say, why permits thy judging provi- 
dence 
Oppression’s hand to bow meek inno- 
cence, 


And gives prevailing strength to fraud 

and lust ? 
Who steels with stubborn force the arm 

unjust, 

That proudly wars against Omnipo- 
tence? 

Who bids thy faithful sons, that reverence, 

Thine holy will, be humbled in the dust ? 


Art. VI. The Lyre of 


-TWO volumes of love-verses! 
Gentle reader, loving reader! Whe- 
ther the fair one be coy, caprici- 
ous, kind, or icy cold—whether you 
be condemned to pine in absence, 
to languish under displeasure, to 


* The Lech was swollen, and deemed 
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Amid the din of joy fair Virtue sighs, 
While the fierce conqueror binds his impi- 
ous head 
With laurel, and the car of triumph rolls.” 
Thus I;—when radiant *fore my won- 
dering eyes 
A heavenly spirit stood, and smiling said ; 
“Blind moralist,isEarth the sphere of souls?” 





“Tilly, thine hopesare fallen ! by the stream 
Of rapid Lech victorious cannons roar 
With Swedish vengeance ; on the adverse 
shore. 
Fraught with thy death the vollied light- 
nings gleam ! 
Yet not those hardy veterans who seem 
To mock* all hinderance; nor those 
mouths, which pour 
The thundering voice of war with fierce 
uproar ; 
Nor e’en Gustavus mars thy glorious 
dream. 
Eut she, who met thee with her ghastly 
train 
Of murder’d babes, (a pale and vengeful 
host 
Sad Magdeburgh, in Leipsic’st dubious 
fight ; 
And with her Heav’n’s red arm, which 
o’er the plain 
Spread sirange dismay: then Victory fled 
thine host, 


And thy bright glories sunk in fatal night.” 


Far be it from us to wish away 
a single one of the Icelandic poems ; 
they are instructive as well as strik- 
ing; but of this second volume we 
should have thought more highly, if 
it had consisted of fewer pieces. 


Love, 2 vols. Smell 8vo. 


burn with jealousy, or freeze in de- 
spair—in this encyclopedia of the 
passion shall you find your case re- 
corded. Out of this book of choice 
receipts may you move the fair with 
“ sonnet sad,” or doleful elegy, 


impassable, 


+ The first great victory gained in Germany by Gustavus Adolphus was over the 
army commanded by Tilly, near Leipsic, where he had retired from the ruins of 
Magdeburg, after burning the town and massacring its inhabitants, to the number 
of 25 or 30,000 souls. ‘Villy’s army, at first successful, was seized by asudden pa- 
nick. Schiller observes, in his history of the 30 years war, that after the horrible 
destruction of Magdeburg, the good fortune, which Tiily had before invariably 


enjoyed, forsook him altogether. 
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flirt it with a. playful song, or tri- 
umph with a rapturous hymeneal— 
you may even pick out a monody 
or an epitaph; or if you would 
impart the whole ‘* Ars amandi” at 
once, lay these volumes, a, humble 
ffering, on the toilette of your mis- 
_ a may do it safely; though 
passionate, these strains are pure ! 
Seriously, this is a decent, but 
somewhat dull compilation: like 
most other selections, it ought to 
be selected over again, to separate 
the five bushels of chaff from the 
half bushel of wheat, but it is some- 
thing that it is clear from rank and 
noxious weeds. The biographical 
notices affixed are impertinent, 
where they relate to living authors, 
and frequently ridiculous where 
they commemorate dead ones. Love 
verses are often mere sports of the 
fancy, they have been the estab- 
lished school exercises of the muse 
ever since the days of Sappho and 
Anacreon at least, and “ ’tis the 
most asinine employ on earth,” for 
a grave critic and biographer to pry 
into the fancied secrets of the love- 
sick bard ; and to find out that Ce- 
lia was Miss X. by whom he was 
jilted; and that by Araminta was 
certainly designed Miss Y. whom he 
afterwards married, conterring thus 
“ an airy nothing, 
A focal habitation and a name.” 

It is not giving afatr specimen of 
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the work, but we cannotrefrain from 
quoting the following exquisite 
songs by Mr. Shéridan, which must 
have been really addressed to that 
enchanting Miss Linley, whom he 
afterwards married, and have all the 
simple grace of truth. 
« YE swains whom radiant beauty moves 
Or music’s art with sounds divine, 
Think how the rapturous charm improves 
When two such gifts together join. 
Where Cupid’s bow, and Phoebus’ lyre, 
In the same powerful hand are found, 
Where lovely eyes inflame desire, 
Andtrembling notes are taughttowoun 4. 
Enquire not out the matchless Fair 
Who can this double death bestow ; 
If her enchanting voice you hear, 
Or view her eyes, too soon you’ll know!” 





« Dried be that tear, my gentlest Love ! 
Be hush’d that struggling sich, 

Not Seasons, Day, nor Fate shall prove 
More fix’d, more true than I! 

Hush’d be that sigh, be dry that tear ; 

Cease boding doubt, cease anxious fear. 


Dost ask how long my vows shall stay, 
When ali that’s new is past ? 

How long? my Detta! caa I say 
How loay my life will last? 

Dried be that tear, be hush’ that sigh, 

At least T’ll love thee till I die. 


And does that thought affect thee tog, 
The thought of Sylvio’s death ; 
That he, who only breathes for you, 
Must yield that faithful breath ? 
Hush’d be that sigh, be dry that tear, 
Nor let us lose our heaven while here !” 


Art. VII. Select Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions ; with Anec- 
dotes of distinguished and extraordinary Persons. Small octavo. pp. 230. 


MONUMENTAL inscriptions, 
flattering, partial, and imperfect, as 
they usually are, must yet be reck- 
oned among the most interesting 
memorials of the men who are gone, 
and the ages that are past. A selec- 
tion of the most interesting of these,. 
formed with taste and industry, 
might be made subservient to seve- 
ral purposes of entertainment and 
instruction. The volume before us, 
however, is but a very feeble anJ 

Ann. Rev. Vou. V. 


imperfect attempt of its kind. In 
order to render this work more 
amasing, the compiler has acdimitted 
a large proportion of epigrams un- 
der the form of epitaphs; [ines m 
memory of dogs, birds, &c. ; strings 
of puns on person: oc singular names 
or occupations, and several litile 
pieces which have nothing like epi- 
taphs in them. These facetious pro- 
ductions are not even put by them- 
selves, but, with egregious bad 


Ll 
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taste, scattered up and down in the 
book, where they almost destroy the 
effect of more serious lines. Anec- 
dotes and biographical notices are 
given only occasionally, without 
rale or proportion, as whim direct- 
ed, or convenience would permit. 

All Pope’s epitaphs are here, and 
most other xofertous ones, accordin 
to the true spirit of collecting ms | 
book-making. There are, likewise, 
agood many which are completely 
trite and good for nothing, but in 
so large a number it would be 
strange indced if there were not 
good ones enough to render this an 
amusing parlour window Look. We 
extracta few of the most favourable 
specimens in each kind. 


“ Stowe, Buckinghamshire. 
JOHN HAMPDEN, 
Who, with great spirit, and consummate 
abilities, 
Began 2 noble opposition to an arbitrary 
court, 
Te defence of the liberties of his country, 
Supported them in parliament, 
And died for them in the field.” 





“< Westerham, Kent. 
ON GENERAL WOLFE, 
Where he was born, 1727. 
While George in sorrow bows his laurel’d 


head, 
And bids the artist grace the soldier dead, 
We raise no sculptur’d trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth! the fairest in the lists of 
fame. 
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Proud of thy birth, we boast the auspicious 
yrs 
Struck with thy fall, we shed the gen’ral 


tear ; 

With humble grief inscribe one artless 
stone, 

And from thy matchless honor date our 
own.” 





“ On a large fat Physician. 

Take heed, © good trav’ller, and do not 
tread hard, 

For here lies Dr. Str—tf—rd in all thie 
church-yard.” 

“ On Coleman, a fiotting fepit in the 

reign of Charles II. 

If heav’n be pleas’d, when sinners cease to 
sin 5 

If hell be pleas’d, when sinners enter in 3 


If earth be pleas’d, when ridded of a - 


knave ; 
Then all are pleas’d—for Coleman’s in his 
grave.” 





“ Ina Villuge near Bridgewater. 
To the memory of 


Kate Jones, a wealthy Spinster, aged four- 


score, 
Who'd many aches, and fancy’d many 
more ; 
Knitting her friends to the grave with a 
church-yard cough, 
Long hung she on death’s nose, ’till one 
March morn 
There came a wind north-east, and blew 
her off, 
Leaving her Potticary quite forlorn.” 


Aart. VILL. Poems, chiefly Descriptive of the softer and more delicate Sensations and 
Emotions of the Heart 3 original and translated jrom the Works of Gesner. By Ro- 


Bsrt Ferrowes, 4. M. Oxon. 


6* THE Death of Abel” has long 
been admit‘ed into the catalogue of 
what are technically termed good 
boos's ; in consequence, the name of 
Gesner is extremely familiar to a 
large class of readers in this coun- 
try. Under shelter, as it were, of 
his sacred poem, the Idylls and other 
pieces, chiefly amorous ani pastoral, 


Small 8vo. pp. 151. 


of this anthor, have obtained a con- 
siderable share of popularity. The 
present rhymed translation of a few 
of these—t!:ey were originally writ- 
ten in measured prosc—may perhaps 
find favour in the eyes of juvenile 
readers; of persons, whose feclings 
and passions are awake, whilst their 
taste and judgment are still unfurme- 
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ed or dormant. They are very melt- 
ing, very artless, and rather silly. 

What would have surprized us 
exceedingly, if similar instances had 
not come under our observation, is, 
that a gentleman of Mr. Fellowes’s 
general cultivation of mind should 
he so totally destitute of all feeling 
of rhythm, or so ignorant of the laws 
of English verse, as to shock the ear 
perpetually with lines which no 
mode of reading can force into 
measure. This imperfection, with 
many other negligences, deforms the 
translations and imitations to such a 
degree, as almost entirely to ob- 
scure what beauties they might 
otherwise have possessed. In his 
few original pieces, Mr. F. appears 
to have taken more pains, at least 
he has been more successful. ‘These 
give a very touching picture of 
their author’s mind, and if they do 
not entitle him to the lofty appella- 
tion of a poet, at least they seem to 
claim for him the character of a tru- 
ly amiable man. We quote his in- 
troductory lines, and a few other 
stanzas. 


« NO bloody battles stain my page 5 

My muse records no heroes’ rage : 

Far from the noisy crowd she flies, 

To seek the sensitive and wise. 

Oft by some brawling brook she strays, 
Or wandersthrough some wood’s dark ways; 
Or roams along the craggy shore, 

And peusive listens to the roar 5 

Or lingers in the sultry hour 

In some deep, green, and arching bow’r: 
Then ev’ry fibre of my frame 

Glows, Anna, with thy hallow’d flame. 
The softer charities, that bind, 

In silken cord, all human-kind, 

Each generous, each ennobling thought 
In thee are to perfection wrought. 

The clearest iorn in all the year, 

Is than thy conscience not more clear. 
Me thy looks, meek but radiant, please 
Like the soft moon-beam on the trees. 


Since T’ve thy fond esteem possest, 
Hope’s lively ray has cheer’d my breast ; 
With less of care my days have flow’d, 
More joy’d I’ve travell’d on life’s road. 


If Anna, thou, whom most I love, 
These simple, artless, lays approve ; 
If of thy care they aught beguile, 
And make thy faded aspect smile, 
A smile of fondness,—such as late 
W on all my heart, and chang’d my fate 5 
Then for the noisy breath of fame, 
Then for the lustre of a aame, 

T little care ;—if thee I please, 

No cavi!s shall disturb my ease. 
Whate’er betide, I blest shall be s 
For thou art all the world to me.” 





VIRTUOUS LOVE. 


“ The virtuous, when the virtuous love, 
That love is form’d to last ; 

In ev’ry change of life ’twill prove 
Too strong for fortune’s blast. 


Love, sordid, sensual, and impure, 
Soon blazes and expires ; 

But virtuous love will aye endure ; 
It charms, but never tires. 


Love, hallow’d by unmix’d esteem, 
By mutual worth conjoin’d, 

Is not like that on Passion’s stream, 
That turns with every wind. 


Nor cloud the seasons, as they roll, 
The sun-shine of the breas* ; 

Mid Nature’s change, th’ unchanging soul 
Within itself is blest. 


Time o’er the virtuous cheek mzy spread. 
Its traces of decay: 

But when the rose of beauty’s fled, 
No love'is ta cn away. 


The more they live, the more they love, 
The self-approvin«: pair ; 

Their bliss is nurtur’d irom above, 
Where all true pieasures aie, 


Not age, that chills the vital flow, 
Takcs from their love its charm ; 

For, if the head is white with snow, 
The heart with love is warm.” 


Lig 








Si 
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Art. IX. The Poetical Works of the late Mrs. Mary Robinson: including many 


Pieces never before published. 


THIS ample collection of the 
versified effusions of the late Mrs. 
Robinson claims at our hands just 
such a share of notice as may ex- 
empt us from the charge of care- 
less, oversight, or contemptuous 
omission. It is ushered into the 
world by a preface, or prefatory 
memoir, which appears to us sufh- 
ciently objectionable to call for a 
few remarks. 

“© THE principal, and, in some estima- 
tions, says the Prefacer, perhaps the most 
interesting events of the Author’s days have 
already been given from her own memoirs, 
yet it may be no unre*sonable supposition 
that this brief account which accompanies 
the most excellent part of her character may 
be justly appreciated when the mere annals 
of a beautiful woman are no more remem- 
bered.” 

Does the following sentence refer 
to the most excellent part of her 
character ? and is there no effrontery 
in this easy manner of laying the 
blame on destiny. 

« At this, perhaps most unfortunate 
moment of her destiny, it was her fate to 
attract the attention of a distinguished 
personage, whose unceasing timfiortunities 
obliged her, with reluctance, to quit a prro- 
fession, by which she might have secured, 
to her latest hour, both independence and 
admiration.”’ 


\fter relating, that at an early age 
Mrs. R. was deprived, by disease, 
of the use of her limbs, the narrator 
proceeds: D 


“ To the Muse, as the only solace to 
a mind of the most exquisite sensibility, 
blended with more than female fortitude, 
did this lovely and unfortunate being retire 
f:r consolation. The strain of plaintive 
tenderness which pervades her earlier pro- 
ductions fully exemplified the impressions 
of an afflicted mind, striving to wander 
from itself; and, in the mazes of fiction, , 
Jose for atime the melancholy objects which 
tate had so early presented before her.” 


Again: 


Three Volumes, 8vo. 


*¢ Of Mrs. Robinson’s general charac- 
ter, it can only be added that she posscss- 
ed a sensibility of heart and tenderness of 
mind which very frequently led her to form 
hasty decisions, while more mature delibe- 
ration would have tended to promote her 
interest and worldly comfort; she was li- 
beral even toa fault !”” 


These sentences irresistibly re- 
mind us of an admirable passage in 
a work which we have the pleasure 
of noticing in our present volume, 
the ‘* Leonora” of Miss Edgeworth. 
“* Pray what brings hundreds and 
thousands of women to the Piazzas 
of Covent Garden but sensibility ? 
W hat does the colonel’s and the cap- 
tain’s, and the ensign’s mistress talk 
of, but sensibility 2 And are you to 
be duped by this hacknied word ?” 
Sensibility is a most bewitching 
pewer, and when sensibility, under 
the form of ‘‘ lovely woman,” com- 
plains of the perfidy of false friends, 
the ingratitude of fickle lovers, the 
nothingness of pomp and pleasure, 
and the variety of nameless mise- 
ries that assail from every quarter 
the generous and feeling heart—who 
but must melt with compassion to- 
wards the charming sulferer, and 
glow with indignation against a 
base unfeeling world? But let us 
stop a mcment, to enquire from 
whet description of people these 
pathetic lamentations most frequent- 
ly proceed. Why from these very 
mistresses of colonels, captains, and 
ensigns—from that guilty, but much 
enduring class of women, who rash- 
ly bartering away the good opinion 
lof the world, the respect of friends, 
and the care of legal protectors, re- 
ceive nothing in exchange but some 

‘agne and inciTectual claims on the 
gratitude, tenderness, or pity, of 
the most base, selfish, and profligate 
portion of mankind! Such a one 
was poor Mrs. Robinson, and as 
an impressive lesson of the effects 
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of such a course of conduct upon 
the mind, temper, and fortune, her 
prolix and querulous effusions, her 
* miserable strain,’” may be recom- 
mended to the attention of thoug'it- 
less and inexperieaced youth. But 
let not juvenile ignorance be de- 
ceived by sentimental misrepresen- 
tations and unprincipled conceal: 
ments. Before a_ tender-hearted 
young lady has committed to inc- 
mory the invocation to “ Apathy,” 
or learned to recite with tragic em- 
phasis the ‘Ode to Ingratitude,” 
let her at least be aware froin what 
reflections the author wished to 


take shelter in insensibility, and 


for what favours her lovers had 
proved ungrateful. 

It has sometimes been weakly 
enough pretended, that the private 
character of an author signifies no- 
thing to his works; but can it be 
supposed safe for the herd of read- 
ers, that they should remain in doubt 
whether high-wrought effusions 
which claim their admiration, their 
sympathy, even their esteem, for 
the late Queenof France, the Duch- 
ess of D., Chatterton, and Werter, 
proceed from the pen of vice or of 
virtue? Can the kind of apotheosis 
which Mrs. R. so liberally bestows 
on characters such as these, and the 
confident hope of heaven which she 
expresses for herself, be tamely 
viewed by the friends of religion ? 

With regard to the poetical me- 
rits of these vol:mes, it will be 
almost sufficient to remind our 
readers, that Mrs. R. was one of the 
chief disciples of what was called 
the Della Cruscan School; a sect 
of harmonious drivellers, who be- 
witched the idle multitude for a 
time with a sweet sound which pas- 
sed for fine poetry, and an extrava- 
gant and affected cant which was 
mistaken for the language of exqui- 
site feeling. Longer had they sung, 
and longer, perhaps, had the wreath 
flourished on their brows, but 
** with a frown arose” the doughty 
author of the Baviad and Meviad ; 
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their pseudo-laurels could not with- 
stand the lightning of his wratn, and 
the vain pretenders were glad to 
shelter their ‘* diminished heads” 
amid the gloom of snug obsenrity. 

From the numerous odes of our 
author we extract one, in which, if 
in any, we might expect to be 
gratified by the genuine expression 
of feeling, but which afords in fact 
only that kind of unmeaning exag- 
geration and decorated inanity which 
are the miserable resource of a cold 
heart, a vitiated taste, and a defec- 
tive genius. 


ODE 
TO THE MEMORY 
oF 


MY LAMENTED FATHER, 


Who died in the service of the Empress of 
Russia, December 5, 1786. 


Oh! Srre rever’d! anox’d! 
Was it the solemn tongue of Diatn, 
That, whisp'ring to my pensive ear, 
Pronounc’d the Fara word 
Which bath’d my check with many a 
tear, 
And stopp’d, awhile, my gasping breath ? 
“ He Torts NO MORE! 
“ Far ona foreign shore 
« His honour’d dust a laurel’d grave re- 
ceives, 
«© While his immortal soul in realms celes- 
tial lives !” 


Ou! my Lov’D SIRE, FAREWELL ! 
Though we are doom’d on earth to meet 
no more, 
Still Mem’ry lives, and still I must de- 
lore! 
And long this throbbing heart shall mourn 
Though thon to these sad eyes wilt ne’er 
return ! 
Yet shall remembrance dwell 
On all thy sorrows through life’s stormy 
sea, 
When Fate’s resistless whirlwinds shed 
Unnumber’d tempests round thy head, 
The varying ills of human Leatey ! 
Yet, with a soul sublimely brave, 
Didst thou endure the dasiiing wave 3 
Still buffetting the billows rude, 
By all the shafts of woe undaunted, unsub- 
dued ! 








$18 
Through a long life of rugged care, 


*T was THINE to steer a steady course ! 
?Twas tHINE Misfortume’s frowns to 
bear, 
And stem the wayward’s torrent’s force ! 
And as thy persevering mind 
The toilsome path of Fame pursued, 
"Twas rHINE, amidst its FLow’rs, to 
find 
The wily Svaxe—InGRATITUDE ! 
Yet vainly did th’ insidious reptile strive 
On THEE its poisons dire to fling ; 
Above its reach, thy laurel still shall 
thrive, 
Unconscious of the treach’rous sting ! 


Twas THINE to toil through length’ning 
ears 

Where Seine night absorbs the spheres ! 
Thy w.rmly enterprising mind 
Nor fear, nor sordid hopes could bind ; 
For bold ambition warm’d thy breast, 
And lured thee from inglorious rest, 

O’er icy seas to bend thy way, 

Where frozen GREENLAND rears its head, 
Where dusky vapours shroud the day, 
And wastes of flaky snow the stagnate 

Ocean spread ! 
?T was Turn: ,amidst the smoke of war, 
‘To view, unmov’d, grim-fronted DEaTu 5 
Where Fame, eathron’d in sulphur’d 
Car, 
Shrank the pale legions with her scorch- 
ing brecth ! 
While, ali around her, bath’d in 
blood, 
Tperia’s * haughty sons plung’d lifeless 
*midst the flood ! 


Now, on the wings of Meditation borne, 
Let fond RememBrance turn, and turn 
to mourn: 
Slowly and sad, her length’ning pinions 
sweep, 
O’er the rough bosom of the boist’rous 
deep, m 
To that disastrous, fatal coast, 
Where, on the foaming billows tost, 
IMPERIAL CATHARINE’S Navies rode 5 
And W ar’s inviting banners wide 
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Wav’d hostile o’er the glitt’ring tide 
That with exulting conquest glow’d! 
For tHere, oh Sorrow! check the 
tear ! 
Tuere, 
bier, 
The sacred props of KINDRED Vin TUE+ 
shone ! 
Proup Monuments oF Wortn! 
whose base 
Fame on her starry hill shall place ; 
TueRe to endure, admir’d, sublime ! 
E’en when the mould’ring wing of Time 
Shall scatter to the winds huge pyramids of 
stone! 


round peEPARTED Valour’s 


Ou! Garant Sout! Farewer! 


Though doom’d this transient orb to leave» 
Thy Davcurer’s heart, whose grief 
no words can tell, 
Shall, in its throbbing centre, bid THEE 
live ! 
While from its crimson fount shall flow 
The silent tear of ling’ring grief ; 
The gem sublime ! that scorns relief, 
Nor vaunting shines with ostentatious 
woe ! 
Tho’ thou art vanish’d from these eyes, 
Still from thy sacred dust shall rise 
A Wreartu that mocks the polish’d 
thought, 
The sculptur’d bust, the poet’s praise, 
While Fame shall weeping guard the 
spot 
Where Valour’s dauntless Son decays ! 
Unseen to cherish Mem’ry’s source di- 
vine, 
Ou! Parent oF my LiFe! shall still be 
mine ! 
And rnov shalt, from thy blissful state, 
Awhile avert thy raptur’d gaze, 
To own, that, ‘midst this wild’ring 
maze, 
The FLAMe oF FitiA4L Love survives 
the blast of Fare ! 


It is not by the artifice of italics 
and capitals that such lines as these 
can be taught to ontfuce the judg- 
ment of a discerning reader, or to 


* The author’s father was the first man who landed at the Rock of Gibraltar, in 
1783, and had te honour of receiving a congratulatory embrace from General Elliot, 


*frerwards Lord Heuthfield. 


+ Captain Darby commanded, at the time of his death, a ship of war in the Russias 
service, and was buried with military honours, universally iamcnted. 
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arrest the feelings of amimpressible 
one. There is such a sameness of 
sentiment, and equality of execu- 
tion in the productions of this au- 


Art. X. 


The Birds of Scotland, with other Poems. 


Div 


thor, that we shal] excuse ourselves 
from farther quotation ; as to criti- 
cism, it would be mere mockcry to 
employ it on such objects. 


By James Grawams, 


12mo. pp. 248. 


THE first of these poems is an 
attempt to ‘“ delineate the man- 
ners and characters of birds.” It 
is, however, according to the au- 
thor’s confession, by no means a 
complete work ; nor is it given as a 
scientific performance, but as a set 
of sketches intended ‘* to please the 
imagination, and warm the heart.” 
It is in short, one of those medleys 
of natural description with moral 
reflection, and other desultory mat- 
ter, in loose blank verse, which 
have been poured forth so abun- 
dantly since the publication of ** the 
Task.” 

Merit of design; this piece can 
obviously have none: successive 
descriptions of the lark, the thrush, 
the partridge, &c. can never form 
a whole. There is not even one 
general moral inference, one single 
scientific or philosophical principle, 
orany thing in fine, like drift, or 
aim, or end, to bediscovered in such 
a subject. On beauties of detail, 
and detached excellencies, the praise 
of the author must solely depend. 
Let us take an extract. 

“ WITH earliest spring, while yet in 

mountain cleughs a 

Lingers the frozen wreath, when yean- 
ling lambs, 

Upon the litile heath-encircled patch 

Of smoothest sward, totter,—the Gor- 
cocKk’s call 

Is ~— from out the mist, high on the 
hill 

But not till when the tiny heather bud 

Appears, are struck the spring-time 
leagues of love. 

Remote from shepherd’s hut, or trampled 
fold, 

The new joined pair their lowly mansion 
pitch, 

Perhaps beneath the juniner’s rough 
shoots ; 


Or castled on some plat of tufied heath, 

Surrounded by a narrow sable moat 

Of swampy moss. Within the tabric 
rude, 

Or e’er the new moon waxesto the full, 

The assiduous dam eight spotted sphe- 
roids sees, 

And feels beneath her heart, fluttering 
with joy. 

Nor long she sits, till, with redoubled joy, 

Around her she beiiolds an active brood 

Run to and fro, or thiough her covering 
wings 

Their downy heads look out; and much 
she loves 

To on the heather crops, not for her- 
self, 

But for their little bills. Thus, by de- 
grees, 

She teaches them to find the food, which 
God 

Has spread for them amid the desart 
wild, 

And seetsing barrenness. 
essa 

Their full-plumed wings, and, whirring, 
spurn the ground ; 

But soon alight jasi Sy yon moss-grown 
cairn, 

Round wzich the berries blae (a beaute- 
ous tint 

Of purple, deeper dyed with darkest 
blue) 

Lurk ’mid the smal! round leaves. 
joy the hour, 

While yet ye may, ye unoffending flock ! 

For not far distant now the bloody morn 

When man’s protection, selfishly be- 
stowed, ; 

Shall ciate and murder roam at 
will, 


Now they 


En- 


« Low in the east, the purple tinge of 

dawn 

Steals upward o’er the clouds that overs 
hang 

The weikin’s verge. Upon the moun- 
tain side, 

The wakening covey quit their mother’s 
wing, . 








And spread around: Lost in the mist, 

They bear her call, and, quick returning, 
hle s 

A mother’s eye. 
man keen 

Comes forth ; and, heedless of the win- 
ning smile 

Of infant day, pleading on mercy’s side, 

Anticipates, with eager joy, the sum 

Of slaughter, that, ere evening hour, he’ll 
boast 

To have achieved ;—and many a gory 
wing, 

Ere evening hour, exultingly he sees, 

Drop, fluttering ’mid the heath,—even 
’mid the bush, 

Beneath whose blooms the brooding 
mother sat, 

Till round her she beheld her downy 
young. 

“ At last mild twilight veils the insae 

tiate eye, 


Meantime, the sports- 


And stops the game of death. The fre- 
quent shot 

Resounds no more: Silence again re- 
sumes 

Her — reign ; save that the mother’s 
ca 


Is ecard repeated oft, a plaintive note! 

Mournful she gathers in her brood, dis- 
persed 

By savage sport, and o’er the remnant 
spreads 

Fondly ber wings; close nestling ’neath 
her breast, 

They cherished cower amid the purple 
blooms ” 


It will be confessed that there is 
nothing peculiarly lively or interest- 
ing eithey in the matter, or manner 
of the above description, and there 
surely is something most disagree- 
ably austere in the epithets applied 
to the sportsman and his amuse- 
ment. Nothing indeed can appa- 
rently be farther removed from 
amenity, or cheerfulness, than the 
mind of Mr. G. The robbing of a 
bira’s nest leads him to speak of 
child-stealing, and to describe the 
agonies of a father and mother, 
whose only son is pressed. The 
Plover he thus apostrophizes. 

«Til omened bird ! oft in the times 
When monarchs owned no sceptr¢e but 

the sword, 
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Far in the heathy waste, that stretches 
wide 
sen ee to Loudon’s high-coned 
il, 
Thou, hovering o’er the panting fugitive, 
Through dreary moss and moor, hast 
screaming led 


The aca pursuer’s eye: oft hast thou 
ung, ’ 

Like a death flag, above the assembled 
throng, 

Whose lips hymned praise, their right 
hands at their hilts ; 

nee in defence of conscience, freedom, 
aw, 


Looked stern, with una erted eyes, on 
death 

In every form of horror, Bird of woe! 

Even to the tomb thy victims, by thy 
wing, 

Were haunted; o’er the bier thy dire- 
ful cr 

Was heard, while murderous men rushed 
furious on, 

Profaned the sacred presence of the dead, 

And filled the grave with blood.” 

And on this hint he makes occa- 
sion to introduce a long note rela- 
tive to the seizure of one Mr. King, 
a preacher, by Claverhouss. The | 
torturing of the Rev. Mr. Carstairs 
forms the subject of another note. 
Tie raven naturally conducts him 
toa field of battle, on the horrors 
of which he expatiates with great 
self-complacency. The cruel exg- 
cution of a negro-slave (closely co- 
pied, by the way, from a sonnet of 
Mr. Southey’s), and an inside view 
of a Guinea ship, form illustrative 
decorations to other parts of this 
poem, the professed object of which 
is ** to please the imagination, and 
to warm the heart.” Whither, alas! 
can the weary and harassed soul turn 
for refuge from the sight of vice 
and misery—the sufferings and the 
inflictions of man, when the poet 
borrows ‘‘ the wings of the dove,” 
only to watt him to scenes like 
these! The best and only agree- 
able episode in the piece, is the 
following. 


*©O, had I but the envied power to 
chuse 
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My home, no sound of city bell should 
reach 

My ear; not even the cannon’s thunder- 
ing roar. 

Far in a vale, be there my low abode, 

Embowered in woods where many a 
songsier chaunts. 

And let me now indulge the airy dream ! 

A bow-shot off in front a river flows, 

That, during summer drought, shallow 
and clear, 

Chides with its pebbly bed, and mur- 
muring, 

Invites forgetfulness ; half hid it flows, 

Now between rocks, now through a 
bush-girt glade, 

Now sleeping in a pool, that laves the 
roots 

Of overhanging trees, whose drooping 
boughs 

Dip midway over in thedarkened stream ; 

While ever and anon, upon the breeze, 

The dash of distant waterfall is borne. 

A range of hills, with craggy summits 
crowned, 

And furrowed deep with many a bosky 
cleugh, 

Wards off the northern blast : 
skims the hawk 

Forth from her cliff, eyeing the furzy 
slope 

That joins the mountain to the smiling 
vale. 

Through all the woods the holly ever- 
green, 

And laurel’s softer leaf, and ivied thorn, 

Lend winter shelter to ihe shivering 
wing. 
No gravelled paths, pared from the 
smooth-shaved turf, 
Wind through these woods ; 
unmade road, 

Marked with the frequent hoof of sheep 
or kine, 

Or rustic’s studded shoe, I love to tread. 

No threatening board forewarns the 
homeward hind, 

Of man-traps, or of law’s more dreaded 
gripe. 

Pleasant to see the labourer homeward 
hie 

Light-hearted, as he thinks his hastening 
steps 

Will soon be welcomed by his children’s 
smile ! 

Pleasant to see the milkmaid’s blythe- 
some look, 

Astothe trysting thorn she gaily trips, 


There 


the simple 
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With steps that scarcely feel the elastic 
ground ! 

Nor be the lowly dwellings of the poor 

Thrust to a distance, as unseemly sights 

Curse on the heartless taste that, proud, 
exclaims, 

** Erase the hamlet, sweep the cotlage 
“ off ; 

“Remove each stone, and only leave 
** behind 

“ The trees’ that once embowered the 
** wretched huts. 

*¢ What though the inmates old, who 
** hoped to end 

“Their days below these trees, must 
** seek a home, 

“Far from their native fields, far from 
“* the graves 

“ In which their fathers lie,—to city 
“ lanes, 

** Darksome and close, exiled ? 
“© be so; 

“ The wide extending lawn would else 
* be marred, 

“ By objects so incongruous.” 
rous taste ! 

Stupidity intense! Yon straw-roofed cot, 

Seen through the elms, it is a lovely 
sight ! 

That scattered hamlet, with its burn- 
side green, 

On which the thrifty housewife spreads 


It must 


Barba- 


her yarn, 
Or half-bleached web, while children 
busy play, 
And paddle in the stream,—for every 
heart, 
Untainted hy pedantic rules, hath 
charms.” 
The ‘Rural Calendar” isa per- 


formance which has given us con- 
siderable satisfaction, not merely on 
account of the simple and some- 
times pleasing turn of its descr: 
tions of natural objects, but for the 
light which it throws upon several 
circumstances of Scottish manners 
and climate, with respect to which 
our author has been more honest 
than some of his countrymen. The 
barefoot boy is represented stand- 
ing by the frozen pond, and weep- 
ing, 

£6 not for the biting co'd, 
“But that he cannot join the slippery 

*€ sport.” 
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The first mention of reapers is m 
September, when 

*‘ Oft in the mcon’s pale ray the sickle 

** gleams, 

** And heaps the dewy sheaf; thy change- 
“ful sky, 

* Poor Scotland, warns to seize the hour 
“* serene.” 

After a boisterous night in No- 
veinber, 

“The hushandman slow plods from 

“ ridge to ridge 
* Disheartened, and rebuilds his prostrate 
* sheaves.” 

The biblical pictures display we 
think but little genius, and none of 
the other small pieces afford a 
gleam of elegance or amenity. A 
specimen will suffice. 

* THE FINDING OF MOSES. 


Slow glidesthe Nile: amid the margin flags, 
Closed in a buliush aik, the babe is lett, 


Left by a mother’s hand. His sister 
wails 

Far off ; and pale, tween hope and fear, 
beholds 


The royal maid, surrounded by her train, 

Approach the river bank, approach the 
spot 

Where sleeps the innocent: She sees 
them stoop aa 

With meeting plumes; the rushy lid is 
oped, 

And wakes the infant smiling in bis 
(ears,— 

As when along a little mountain lake, 

‘Phe summer south-wind breathes with 
gentle sigh, 

And parts the reeds, unveiling, as they 
bend, 

A water-lily floating on the wave.’ 


POETRY. 


We must not quit Mr. Grahame, 
without saying a word of his dia- 
lect. In anote prefixed to a short 
giossary, he reprobates the use of 
Scottisn idioms; but he says, ‘I 
could never see any good sense in 
that indiscriminating anathemawhich 
would proscribe every word that 
happens to be unknown, or little 
known, on the south side of the 
Tweed.” Since the success of: 
Burns, it cannot be matter of sur- 
piisc, that many of his countrymen 
have thought themselves at liberty 
to make what use they please of 
their native tongue: but if they look 
for patronage and fame from the 
Lnglish public, let them beware, 
only a great poet will be read w:th 
a glo.sary. 

Besides the introduction of vari- 
ous Scottish words which are mof in 
the glossary, Mr. G. is chargeable 
with several mistakes in wi// and 
shall, as likewise with “ committing 
short and long” very frequently in 
his rugged metre, and he sometimes 
takes the unheard of liberty of in- 
troducing .alexandrines into his 
blank verse, which, to makeamends, 
is here and there deficient in a «yi- 
lable or two. Several close imita- 
tions of Thomson, Young, and 
others, are tkewise obscrvable. 
With all his defects however, Mr. 
G. is aclose observer of nature > 
and his sentiments, evidently pro- 
ceeding from his own heart, often 
find their way to that of his reader. 


Art. XI, The Harper, and other Poems. By Quintin Frost, Esq. Small 8vo. 
pp. 104. 


QUINTIN Frost, Esq. or rather, 
the gentleman, whoever he may 
be, that assumes this ‘*‘ nom de 
cucrre,” has in his preface the fol- 
Jowing sentence. ‘* The ‘ nonum- 
que prematur in annum’ of Horace 
is teo often neglected. Had these 
litle poems been locked in my 


chest for half that time, they would 
probably never have seen the light.” 
After perusing the poems, we can- 
not in candour refuse to believe, 
that had the experiment been tried, 
the author’s conjecture would have 
turned out to be perfectly just. 
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Agr. XII. Poems; by Epwanrv Rusuton. Small 8vo. pp. 16 


* BLINDNESS. 

* Ah! think, if June’s delicious rays 

The eye of sorrow can illume, 
Or wild December’s beamless days 

Can fling o’er all a transient gloom. 
Ah! think if skies obscure or bright, 

Can thus depress or cheer the mind, 
Ah! think, ’midst.clouds of utter night, 

What mournful moments waitthe Blind. 
«* And who shall tell his cause for woe. 

To love the wife he ne’er must see, 
To bea sire, yet not to know 

‘T'he silent babe that climbs his knee. 
To have his feelings daily torn, 

With pain, the passing meal to find ; 
To live distress’d and die forlorn, 

Are ills that oft await the Blind. 
When to the breezy uplands led, 

At noon, or blushing eve, or morn, 
He hears the redbreast o’er his head, 


While round him breathes the scented 
thorn. 


But oh! instead of nature’s face, 


Hills, dales, and woods, and streams 
cumbined, 
Instead of tints, and forms, and grace, 
Night’s blackest mantle shrouds the 
Blind. 
If rosy youth, bereft of sight, 
Midst countless thousands, pines un- 
blest, 
As the gay flower withdrawn from light, 
Bows to the earth where all must rest. 
Ah! think, when life’s declining hours 
To chilling penury are consign’d, 
And pain has palsied all his powers, 
Ah ! think what woes await the Blind.” 


THE touching little poem we 
have just quoted, is the fruit of 
more than thirty years mournful 
expcrience of the calamity it de- 
scribes. Its author is a man of that 
persevering energy of mind, which 
effects so many wonders. It was 
by his own strenuous exertions that 
he acquired, under the pressure of 
poverty, obscurity, and circum- 
stances the most unfriendly, the 
high degree of moral and intellec- 
tual refinement manifested in the 
productions before us ; it has been 
by his own industry that he has 


found means, in a state of almost 
total blindness, to support and edu- 
cate a large family, in a creditable, 
though humble independency. A 
few months ago, the most flattering 
hopes were held out to him of re- 
covering his sight, by means of an 
operation. He submitted with un- 
complaining fortitude, uot to one 
alone, butto four, of the most pain- 
ful nature. After the second, he 
was rewarded with a delightful 
glimpse of the chearful works of 


God and man, and above all, of 


the countenances of his family and 
friends: a third and a fourth ope- 
ration were however found neces- 
sary; some unexpected appearances 
occurred in the eye, and the expe- 
riment has ended by sending him 
back to that dungeon of darkness, 
in which he had been locked up for 
so many tedious years. 

Thus much for the man—it is in- 
deed neither our prover business, 
nor by any means our custom to 
entertain the public with more of 
an author’s history, than is to be 
deduced from his own works; but 
the feelings and motives which have 
prompted us to transpress our rules 
on the present occasion, are such as 
we trust, will gain for us an easy 
pardon. 

The poems of Mr. Rushton, which 
consist chiefly of ballads, and other 
small pieces of the sentimental and 
descriptive kind, are possessed of a 
merit which productions of much 
greater labour and higher preten- 
sions, have often failed of attaining, 
they interest. The high spirit of 
freedom, the genuine sentiments of 
tenderness and humanity, which 
they breathe, must excite the sym- 
pathy of every honest heart; the 
expression of these sentiments is 
often strong, and sometimes elegant 
and poetical, and the occupation 
followed by the author in his youth, 
till incapacitated by loss of sight, 
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that of a ship-boy on the high and 
giddy mast, however unfavourable 
in other respects to the pursuits of 
the muses, has furnished him with 
many novel images, conveyed with 
that graphical accuracy which per- 
sonal observation alone can supply. 
An occasional want of polish will 
be felt, and an imperfection of taste 
is betrayed by the admission of se- 
veral terms either too vulgar or too 
technical, or too abstract for the 

urposes of poetry. * But defects 
fike these, which originate neither 
in affectation, nor in a want of na- 
tive talent, give little interruption 
to the strong tide of feeling, and 
are therefore among those which a 
true lover of tle art will find it 
most easy to forgive. We shall in- 
dulge ourselves with two more ex- 
tracts from this little volume, and 
conclude our remarks with assuring 
the reader, whose sympathies with 
modest genius and suffering virtue 
may tempt him to become a pur- 
chaser, that it contains several pieces 
of equal merit with those which we 
have selected as specimens. 


ON THE DEATH 
OF 
A MUCH LOVED RELATIVE. 


Shalt thou, oh my sister! my friend ! 
Go down to the sorrowful cell, 
And shall I, the sad pageant attend, 
And not bid thee a solemn farewell ? 
Yes, yes, ‘the fareweil shall be thine 
In a strain thou wert wont to approve, 
And oh! while remembrance is mine, 
I will mournfully cherish thy love. 


From the world when mere kindred re- 
tire, 
The wounds of the bosom soon heal, 
But when those we delight in expire, 
To the heart’s deep recesses we feel. 
Ab! Bessey, thro’ life’s chequer’d way, 
Thou wert never unmindful of me, 
Nor do | remember the day, 
When T felt not affection for thee. 
Now memory recalls the sweet hours, 
When in childhood we gaily have 
stroll’d, 


POETRY. 





Have gather’d the dew-spangled flowers, 
Or adown the lov’d brow we have 
roll’d; 
And perchance when with exercise 
warm’d, 
As we sat on the earth’s verdant lap, 
For thee the bark-pipe I have form’d, 
Or with rushes have made thee a cap. 


When a sea-boy just ’scaped from on 
board, 
Just ’scaped from a pestilent sky, 
Thy rapture remembrance has stor’d, 
And the beams of thy dark-laughing 
eye; 
And oh! when of vision bereft, 
And when science pronounc’d the de- 
cree, 
To my agonized soul there was ieft, 
An affectionate svother in thee. 


*Twas thus oh! my sister! my friend! 
With our beings our fondness increas’d; 
Wert thou wrong’d, I was proud to de- 
fend, 
If I sorrow’d, thy gaiety ceas’d. 
And when other duttes were known, 
When our cares with our little ones 
grew, 
The sun of our kindness still shone, 
And no dark chilling mists ever knew. 


As droops the wild rose on the spray, 
When the clouds not a rain-drop be- 
stow, 
So wert thou slowly wither’d away, 
By the hectic’s infuriate glow. 
And now deeply worne, yet serene, 
And more softly than falls the light 
leaf, 
Thou hast glided from life’s flowery 
scene, 
And o’erwhelm’d thy connexions with 
grief. 


Ah,! couldst thou thy partner descry, 
As he hangs o’er those pledges so 
dear, 
Couldst thou witness the deep-heaving 
sigh, 
While his cheek is bedew’d with a 
tear ; 
Couldst thou pierce the deep folds of the 
heart 
And thy relatives see undisguis’d, 
Ah! Bessey, the view would impart, 
How worth and how sweetness are 
priz’d. 
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And now while my tremulous woes, 
To these poor beamless eyeballs up- 
swell, 
Oh! Jet the warm tear as it flows, 
Be my silent, my solemn farewell. 
Thou art gone—dearest friend of my 
heart, 
Thou art gone to the awful unknown, 
And, hereafter, wherever thou art, 
Oh! may IJ, on that region be thrown. 


THE 


WINTER’S PASSAGE. 


In labouring home from noxious skies, 
While winter holds his furious reign, 
Severest hardships oft arise, 
To Britain’s rugged sea-beat train. 
Then list to what these fearless souls, 
Are doom’d alas ! to undergo, 
While you enjoy convivial bowls, 
And all that friendly hearths bestow, 


When for Hibernia’s craggy shore, 
The seaman looks with anxious gaze, 
And thinks his sufferings nearly o’er, 
And talks of future joyous days ; 
Oft clad in iee, and hail, and snow, 
The baleful eastern blasts will come, 
Inflicting many a bitter woe, 
And baffling all attempts for home. 


Impciuous now the tempest raves, 
The bark no longercleaves the deep, 
But lies exposed to hideous waves, 
That with o’erwhelming fury sweep ; 
While with the surges still in view, 
And holding fast, whene’er they 
break, 
The patient tar drench’d thro’ and thro’, 
All shivering walks the slippery 
deck. 


The sleet descends in cutting showers, 
And now the blasts grow more se- 
vere, 
The pumps require unusual powers, 
The boats one block of ice appear ; 
Each cord is glazed, and now the frost, 
Fills the poor seaboy’s limbs with 
pain, 
Yet all with firmness keep their post, 
All feel, but know not to complain. 


Still fiercely howls the adverse storm, 
And now their petrid fare grows scant, 
Yet all their perilous tasks perform, 
Unmurmuring at the pangs of want; 
Yes, tho’ inur’d to scorching soils, 
Tho’ now of food and lodying bare, 
With hollow cheek each veteran toils, 
Yet scorns the meanness of despair. 
Soon as the dreary watch expires, 
He seeks that balm which sleep affurds, 
And now he dreams of glowing fires, 
Of cheering bowls, and plenteous 
boards. 
All hands are called, he wakes, he sighs, 
Throws on his cold and dripping 
clothes, 
Then mounts the deck, and there dese 
cries 
That change which softens all his woes, 
The wind’s at west, the frost is o’er, 
With glee they loose each long-furl’d 
sail, 
And now the vessel makes for shore, 
And _ but soothing thoughts pre- 
vail ; 
The dark-plum’d divers now appear, 
And soon is seen the snow-clad land, 
Swift past the rocky coast they steer, 
And view at length old Mersey’s 
strand. 


Art. XIII. English Lyrics. Third Edition. By Witt1am Smyrue, Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Small 8vo. pp. 149. 


WE are glad to announce the 
republication in a volume of all 
the poems of Mr. Smythe. Of 
the second part of them we gave 
our opinion at length last year. 
(Ann. Rey. Vol. 1V. p. 613.) We 
have only to add at present, that 
there is, generally speaking, rather 
more obscurity, and less that is in- 
teresting in his earlier poems, but 
that some of them are entitled to as 
high commendation as any of his la- 
ter productions, ‘There is a very 


elegant and ingenious copy of verses 
‘* sent to a lady with a prize carna- 
tion ;” the ‘* Lines found in a Bower 
facing the South,” have also great 
beauty, as have most of the smaller 
pieces. In his odes, to Fortune, to 
Mirth, and to Reason, where he 
has aimed at something higher, he 
has been less successful. ‘There is 
a desultoriness and indistinctness in 
these poems which cousiderably in- 
jures their effect. 


| 


ms 
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Art. XIV. Wild Flowers; or, Pastoral and Local Poetry. By Rosert Broom. 
FIELD. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 132. 


MR. BLOOMFIELD is the own- 
er of a single talent, which it is his 
business to turn to the best account. 
Destitute of classical and scientific 
learning, slightly skilled in the me- 
chanism of versification, and unen- 
dowed with the creative energy of 
fancy, he simply possesses the power 
of describing what he has seen, and 
causing others to feel what he has 
felt. ‘This power doubtless implies 
a kind and degree of genius which 
it was well worth while to rescue 
from the depression of poverty, and 
the drudgery of a vulgar trade; 
but it is evident that its value must 
principally depend upon the novelty 
or beauty of the scenes, and the 
dignity or interest of the sentiments 
and characters which have happen- 
ed to engage the attention of the 
poet. Now unfortunately our'author 
was born in the county of Suffolk, 
and educated among farmers and 
ploughmen. Burns, besides the 
great superiority of his genius, was 
much more favourably _ situated ; 
mouutains and torrents met his eye, 
not plains and hedgerows; the 
rich and expressive idiom of an an- 
cient kingdom was his nativetongue, 
not the corrupt and clownish dialect 
of an obscure county. It is still, in- 
deed, a subject of dispute whether 
his compositions would not have 
been better in English: but there 
can be no questicn whether it is 
preferable to write in the speech 
of Scotland or of Suilolk. Mr. 
Bloomfield’s ballad of “ the Hor- 
key,” or harvest-home feast, is in 
this strange “ lingo,” as it is called, 


and if the reader can pardon it, he 
may likewise be blessed with suffi- 
cient easiness of taste to relish a de- 
scription of such incidents as the 
following : 


* For the purpose. 
} Vo struggle quick. 


« THE clock struck one—some talk’d of 
parting, 
s¢ Some said it was a sin, 
“ And hitch’d their chairs ;—but those for 
starting 
* Now let the moonlight in. - 


“ Owd women, loitering for the nonce,* 
“ Stood praising the fine weather ; 

« The menfolks took the hint at once 
** To kiss them altogether. 


« And out ran every soul beside, 
“ A shanny-pated ¢ crew ; 

“¢ Owd folks could neither run nor hide, 
s¢ So some fetch’d one, some tew. 


“ They shriggl’d } and began to scold, 
“ But laughing got the master ; 
“ Some quackling || cried, ¢ let go your 
hold ; 
“ The farmers held the faster.” 


The history of Abner the plough- 
man, who goes to “ court the widow 
Jones,” for the sake of getting sta~ 
ble room for an old horse, is vulgar 
and childish in the extreme ; as half- 
penny bailads these might pass very 
well, but in a hot-pressed foolscap 
octavo i 

There are much better things, 
however, in this volume. “ The 
Broken Crutch” is nearly free from 
provincial vulgarisms, and may 
boast sou e sweet touches of nature 
and sentiment, mingled with much 
pleasing and some novel, imagery, 
and description. 





“ On thy calm joys with what delight I 


dream, 

Thou dear green valley of my native 
stream ! 

Fancy o’er thee still waves th’ enchanting 
wand, 


And every nook of thine is fairy land, 

And ever will be, though the axe should 
smite 

In Gain’s rude service, and in Pity’s spites 


+ Giddy, thoughtless, 
| Choaking. 

















BLOOMFIELD'S WILD FLOWERS. 


Thy clustering alders, and at length in- 
vade 

The fast, last poplars, that compose thy 
shade : 

Thy stream shall then in native freedom 
stray, 

And undermine the willows in its way, 

These, nearly worthless, may survive this 
storm, 

‘This scythe of desolation call’d ¢ Reform.’ 

No army past that way ! yet they are fled, 

The boughs that, when a school-boy, 
screen’d my head: 

I hate the murderous axe, estranging more 

The winding vale from what it was of yore, 

Thar e’en mortality in all its rage, 

And all the change of faces in an age. 

Warmth,” will they term it, that I speak 
so free? 

They strip thy shades—thy shades so dear 
to me! 

In Herbert’s days woods cloth’d both hill 
and dale ; 

But —— Remembrance ! let us tell the 
tale. 

His home was in the valley, elms grew 

round 

His moated mansion, and the pleasant 
sound 

Of woodland birds that loud at day-break 
sing, 

With the first cuckoos that proclaim the 
spring, 

Flock’d round his dwelling ; and his kitch- 
en smoke, 

That from the towering rookery upward 
broke, 

Of joyful import to the poor hard by, 

Stream’d a glad sign of hospitality ; 

So fancy pictures ; but its day ts o’er; 

The moat remains, the dwelling is no more! 
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Its name denotes its melancholy fall, 
For village children call the spot “ Burnt- 
Fiall.” 


The last and longest piece, enti- 
tled “ Good Tidings, or News from 
the Farm,” is on a very singular and 
unpromising subject, vaccine ino- 
culation ; but the management of it 
shews the writer to possess both 
tasteand skill. There is great beauty 
in the picture of the child blind from 
the small pox, whio 
« Creeps on the warm green turf for many 
an hour, 

And plucks by chance the white and yel- 
low flow’r ; 

Smoothing their stems, while resting on 
his knees, 

He binds a nosegay which he never sees 3 

Along the homeward path then fecls his 
way, 

Lifting his brow azainst the shining cay, 

And, with a playful rapture round Lis eyes, 

Presents a sighing parent with tle prize.”* 

This is Mr. Bloomfield’s true and 
natural style: Jet him only keep 
to this, neither aspiring to rise 
above, nor deigning to sink beneath 
it, and he will always command the 
attention and favour of a large, and, 
on the whole, respectable class of 
readers, less refined, less brilliant, 
but less fickle also than the wonder- 
loving patrons of the ** Farmer's 
Boy.” The former have stared at 
the prodigy, and are satisfied ; the 
latter have found outa friend, and 
will never forsake him. 


Art. XV. The Falls of Clyde, or, the Fairies ; a Scotish Dramatic Pastoral, in 
Five Acts. With Three Preliminary Dissertations. 8vo. pj. 241. 


** MUCH ado about nothing,” 
indeed! Three preliminary disser- 
tations, with a set of notes upon 
each, to usher into the world a 
Scotch dramatic pastoral, itself also 
furnished with a long string of 
notes! The art and mystery of 
book-n.aking in its other branches, 
compiling, transcribing, recapiiu- 
Jating, digressing, &c. is certainly 
as well understood and as success- 


fully practised in England, as in 
any country of Furope; but in 
the disserting and annotating line 
it must be ailowed that we are mere 
novices in comparisou of our Scot- 
ish neighbours. ‘They could tind 
in their hearts to bestow all their 
tediousness upon us, *f were it ten 
times as much,” and this frequem- 
lv, as may perheps be the case 
here, from a pure disiutere:tcd love 
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of prosing! These prolix and 
rambling dissertations are not at all 
worth reading; indeed, it would 
have been both a pity and a wonder 
-if any thing like good writing had 
been thrown away upon the absurd 
attempt to force into favour a ri- 
diculous kind of pastoral drama, 
in which half the personages are 
fairies, and fairies who speak broad 
Scotch. The world is now out of 
its childhood, and though it may 
still take pleasure, as many grown 
pecple do, in hearing again the 
old nursery tales which delighted 
its infancy, it can never be 
taught to take an interest in new 
nursery tales, written perhaps in 
the same taste, but supported by 
none of the same associations. 

As to the expediency of em- 
ploying the Scotish dialect in poe- 
tical composition, we shall add no- 
thing to what the reader will find 
upon that head in our account of 
* the Birds of Scotland,” except 
that the present writer employs it 
to much greater excess, and in a 
much worse taste than Mr. Gra- 
hame. Not content with occasion- 
ally introducing a word of pecu- 
liar energy or beauty, he is bold 
enough uniformly to spell accord- 
ing to the corrupt and vulgar pro- 
nunciation of his country, and this 
too in passages which aim at some- 
thing like high and heroic verse. 
For instance: 

«“ KNOW that of creatures there’s a 

gradual scale, 
Frae beings summit to its lowest vale ; 
Frae burnin’ seraphs to the sengeless stone, 
Round which wi’ ceaseless plaint the bil- 
lows moan. 

Now in the scale 0’ reasoning life, it’s 

plain 

That fairies must exist as we'l as man. 

And hence, that every being may ha’e 
place, 

Are worlds unmymber’d i’ the fields o’ 
space : 

You’ye seen the planets, which adorn the 
night, 

Wi ewinklin’ radiance and a glow-worm 
light. 
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All these are worlds; and many would 
appear 

Far larger than the earth if you were near. 

Lo! at the moon the earth itself displays, 

Far in the blue expanse, a lunar face ; 

A mighty moon, she sheds a tremblin’ 
light 

From all her hills, and beautifies their 
night. 


Our dwalling’s i’ the moon—a seat of 

joy 

Where care’s ne’er come, an troubles ne’er 
annoy: 

There domes arise, and gardens o’ delight, 

And scenes o’ bliss transport the wonder- 
in’ sight ; 

Immortal bow’rs, unsubject to decays 

Unfald their bosoms to the rosy day ; 

While bawmy breezes fan the happy isles, 

And waft frae every flow’r its fragrant 
spoils. . 

We're mortal too, but suffer not decay 
Until a thousand years shall pass away. 
My term is near—and, Jean, you maun sup- 
| 

‘The place of Queen of Fairies when I die: 

For as our moon’s dependant upon earth, 

Our queen must in this planet ha’e her 
birth ; 

Titania and | were earth-born too, 

And stole by former queens, as i did you. 


If the Scotch do not wish to 
make themselves and their writings 
utterly ridiculous in the judgment 
of Englishmen, let them cease to 
sound their bag-pipes in company 
where they wili not and cannot be 
endured! There is some humour, 
however, in this strange perform- 
ance, and the following sccue vives 
a view of the ‘* Cotter’s” fire side, 
perhaps more frequently jusc, though 
far less pleasing than Burn:’s. 


“ Catharine, awaking from clei. Cur 
short the prayer, gudeman ! 
Ann, who has just waked. Fie’s fall’n 
asleep ! 
Catharine. Tuts! stupid body—But 
there’s nane can keep 
Frae sleeping ; he’s sae langsome that ill: 
night 
I sleep, though struggling 
might ; 


*gainst it a’ my 
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For, first, he takes us round the Red Sea’s 
coast, 

And drowns a man ca’d Pharaoh and his 
hoast * ; 

( What is’t to us if Pharaoh had the caul’, 

‘That winna sink or save a body’s saul :) 

Then he will tell usabout things weredoon, 

For ought I ken, ere there was sun or 

moon ; 

How ane ca’d Noah, in some rainy Wwea- 
ther, 

Himsel’, an wife, an’ weans, gaed a’ the- 
gither, 

Into a great meal ark, as big’s a mill, 

And how it swam, and rested on a hill ; 

And of a craw and do’e, whilk in its neb 

Brought back a leaf, and show’d the tide 
did ebb : 

Than o’ a great big weaver he will tell, 

Wha wi’ his beam cam’ on the folk pell- 
mell ; 

An’ how this creeshy rascal too was slain, 

By a wee hird, that slung at hima stane: 

An’ howaman ca’d Simpson down did maw 

Twa or three hundred, wi’ an ass’s jaw 5 


Arr. XVI, 


“ A Clerk foredoomed his father’s soul 
to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should en- 
gross,” 
says his motto. If this clerk, on 
further consideration and better ad- 
vice, should find grace to be hear- 
tily ashamed of these two volumes, 


Art: XVIL By 


MR. JERNINGHAM probably 
bears among his friends the charac- 
ter of a very amiable writer; and had 
he contented himself with circu!a- 
ting in manuscript a few ‘* vers de 
societé, contributing occasionally to 
the vase at Bath Easton, and giving 
to the world his poems of ‘* the 
Nun” and “Tl Latte” through the 
medium of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
z.ne, he certainly might have escap- 
ed allcriticism capable of wounding 
the most apprehensive vanity. But 
the author, who ventures to bring 
before the bar of an impartial pub- 


Poems and Plays. 
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(Some frien’ of auld John Simsom o” Dru- 
male, 

Whose dog last week pu’d aff our Crum- 
mie’s tail.) 

Waken your father, Ann! 


(Adam is waken’d, rubs his een, and 
then shukes Jamie, who is sleeping 
on his knees.) 


Adam. Rise up, man !—It’s a sin and 

shame to sleep 

In time o’ prayers; up, ye lazy sheep! 

Oh, sirs! your corrupt nature !—whan ye 
eat, 

I never see ye noddin’ at your meat ; 

Na faitha ! but fu’ aften ane, alas, 

Nay see folk sleep in time o” prayer and 
grace ! 

Waesucks! your corrupt nature !—Ka- 
trine, thou 

Hast gotten a base trick o’ rising now, 

Frae prayer, to steer the sweens.”’ 


Poetical Recreations. By ANTRONY Harrison. 2 vols. 8vo. 


and, obtruding himself no more on 
the public, returns quictly to his 
quill-driving, we shail not have 
cause to repent of our lenity in for- 
bearing to quote a single line of his 
numerous odes, elegies, epigrams, 
impremptus, Kc, 


Mr. Jeryincuam. 4vols. Foolscap 8ve. 


lic four volumes of poems and plays 
cannot expect to come off so easily. 
We have no wish, however, to make 
an example of poor Mr. Jerning- 
ham: it is enough to say, that he 
writes like an old man and an ama- 
teur. His tragedy is not at all tra- 
gical, his comedies are very little 
conical, but the worst of his other 
pleces may vie with those of Mr. 
Hayley. 

A. spirit of amiable tenderness 
pervades all the writings of Mr. Jer- 
ningham {except where French 
atheism and jacobisism unfortu- 


* Hoast, cough. 


Ann, Rev. Vou. V. 
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nately come across him, and they, 
of course, deserve, no quarter) ; 
and if any reader be able to make 
himself amusement out of produc- 


Arr. XVIII. 


THIS is a little piece, which 
derives its chief value from its sub- 
ject. To paint in fair and attract- 
ive colours the pleasures of a home, 
over which the virtues preside, and 
which the graces adorn, is a pleas- 
ing, an mimocent, a meriterious 
task ; and the anonymous writer be- 
fore us has performed it with fecl- 
ing, and not without elegance. His 
principal! fault is that of all inferior 
poets, a waut of vividness and force 
in expression, and of drift and con- 
nection in design. We possess no 
thermometer of the muses, by which 
to determine and describe the vari- 
ous degrees of poetic warmth im- 
parted to diferent productions : all 
that we can do is to subject a small 
taste to the senses of our readers ; 
we shall vouch for its being a fair 
one, and such as find it sufficiently 
stimulant may become purchasers. 


“ WHEN in long absence I forsake 

these walls,— 

Now Duty lifts his voice, now Friendship 
calls,— 

How joyless loiter, even. in pleasure’s 
bow’rs, 

The dull, dull moments, lengthened each 
to hours ! 

Can mirth convivial, can tumultuous joys, 

Theatric splendors, Music’s melting voice, 

The thoughts of Home from Feeling’s bo- 
som cast, 

Or drown the dear remembrance of the 
pust. 


Art. XIX. The Wild Farp’s Murmurs ; or, Rustic Strains, 


Home, a Poem. 


tions so entirely innocent, far be it 
from us to disturb his satisfaction, 
or that of the author, by ill-natured 
gibes or satirical animadversions. 


12mo. pp. 150. 


No. In bright crowds the dazzling vi- 
sions roll, 

Assert their rixhts, and occupy my soul. 

The present fades,—the hall, the glittering 
dome 

Fleet from my view, and I am blest at 
Home. 

Stay, dear delusions. 
speed, 

They fly, and images of ill succeed : 

“ What woes, even now, may visit those 
most dear ! 

«© Perhaps my Emma drops an anguished 
tear: 

“On me, perhaps, a suffering cherab 
calls’ 

I start: the lights are dim, the banquet 
palls, 

Wit pains me, laughter sickens.—If I 
Strive 

With sadness,—if more chearing thoughts 
revive 3 

Yet, ceas‘d the bosom’s animated tone, 

The charm, which gives to joy its joy, is 
gone, 


Ah, with eagle 


Released, how swift from exile I 

depart, 

And hasten to the dwelling of my heart. 

That heart, unskilled its throbbings to con- 
ceal, 

Counts every circle of the glowing wheel, 

Counts every footstep of the flying steed,— 

“ How slow they move! Urge, urge 
them on to speed.” 

Now near and nearer,x—now I pass the 
stream, 

Ascend, surmount the hill. 
dream :—= 

Home in its beauty rushes on my sight, 

And through my bosom streams a torrent 
of delight.” 


*Tis not a 


By D. Service. 


8vo. pp. 92. 


« A POETICAL EPISTLE 
ZO MAECENAS. 


FROM Clydesdale-banks, with daisies 
gays 
he rustic muse led me astray, 
‘Lo sing in Sudbury a lay 
To you Mecenas. 


No martial ardor warms my breast, 

Nor scarlet robes your eyes arrest 5 

By Mars himself tor conquest dress’d, 
Like you Mecenas. 


I move in quite a different sphere, 
Where paupers high their standards rear 3 
Or on the cobler’s scat appear 

‘Yo shoe Mecenas 








me 





ane 
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Yet oft I court the woodland shade, 
With one I call a. harmless maid, 
And soft on banks of cowslips laid, 
We sing Mezcenas, 


The learn’d and wise call her my muse, 
Or something that my genius shews 
To be above the common views 

Of tools, Mzcenas. 


I dare not boast you are my friend, 
Nor to your rank nor sense pretend, 
Yet boldly here these verses send 
‘Yo you Mzcenas. 


Some weeks ago on you I waited, 
With hat in hand and mildly stated, 
A humble bard was I, but treated 
Untair, Mecenas. 


Perhaps you spoke in haste, but said, 

That poetry you never read, 

Which griev’d me sore while out I sped, 
Right glad Mecenas. 


Art. XX. Human Life, a Poem, 


_A very moral piece, and written 
with the best design we do not 
doubt, but its effect wiil probably 
be small. An obscure style cannot 
instruct the judgment, dull verses 
will not warm the heart. Shenstone 
has described a village school, and 
so has our author. 


« ON Severn’s bank, that from thy mighty 
base 

Plynlymmon bursting, sweeps along the 
vale ; 

Yon village, screen’d beneath o’ershading 
sprays, 

Lies low, the theme of many a simple tale. 

Not far (the dread of urchin wights) is 
seen 

The school-house peering thro’ the ramb- 
ling boughs ; 

With opening walks, and flowering shrubs 
between : 

All breathing peace, the seat of deep repose! 

Here oft the master, at the close of day 

Stole forth, to meet the sun’s declining 
beam ; 

Or sauntering, mark afar the watery way ; 

Sooth’d by the murmur of the distant 
stream, 


Your humble pardon now I crave, 
And hope you’ll be as kind as brave, 
And let a poet hearing have 

W ith you Mzc.nas, 


But if you snarling raise your brow, 
And bid me from your presence go, 
A poet’s rage I'll let you know 
Burns fierce, Mecenas. 


But I forgot to say your servant, 
In wiiting words like these so fervent, 
Nor of fine rules was I observant 

To you Mecenas. 


DAVID SERVICE. 


CRISPIN, Crispin, take to your 
last again! The fight that /ed you 
astray Was not ** light from heaven.” 
The world has had quite enough 
of such self-tanght poets, and will 
receive your verses, depend upon 
it, just as Meecenas did. 


in Five Parts. Small Svo. pp. 152. 


Rude was his form, yet in his gentle 
breast, 

Mild pity lurk’d beneath a lowering brow; 

Skill’d in the human heart, with wisdom 
bless'd; 

By sage experience taught, and tamed by 
woe. 


He knew to follow reason’s temperate Jore, 

Between extremes to strike the goldea 
mean 3 

Hence while in seeming rage, within he 
bore 

Calm judging thought, discerning and se- 
rene. 


But hark! his awful voice!—To school, 
to school ! 

Expanded stands the formidable door ! 

All turn obsequious to his high control, 

And little footsteps patter on the floor, 


Mark now the vernal bloom of yonder 
rOW; 

Yon budding flowers in seemly form dis- 
play’d, 

The forehead arch’d and pure as mountain 
snow, 

The check with nature’s warm vermillioa 
clad! 


Mm2 
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Meanwhile the master, scornful of com- 
mand, 

Ascends his desk ; then turning round his 
eye, 

Looks into silent awe the pigmy band, 

And hangs the rod of chastisement on high. 


Ere yet he sat,—with elevated voice 

He calls the children’s God, who loves to 
raise 

The harmless race, to bid their hearts re- 

joice ; 

And hear the tongue that feebly lisps his 


praise. 
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Now all the busy bustling heads engage 

In tasks, each keen to reach the distant 
bound ; 

With half-form’d letters those deface their 
page 5 

These slowly tread on alphabetic ground : 

Some straining thought ev’n to its utmost 
reach, 

On long syllabic links devoutly pore : ; 

Those gain the bound; these foundering in 
the breach, 

Slow, measure back the space they trod be- 
fore.” 


Art. XXI.° The Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry, for 1804. 
Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. 512. 


~ MESSRS. Preston, Park, Carey, 
Swift, and Co. have contributed 
their annual quota to the fourth vo- 
Jume of the Poetical Register. We 
should think our own time and our 
readers extremely ill employed in 
criticising such efiusions: still let 
Mr. Preston address his black kitten 
as a ‘* sable sprout of feline stem,” 

and let him and Mr Brydges conti- 

nue to oblige the public with their 

school exercises; we have no objec- 

tion. Tilla man has learnt to write 

better, it is natural that he should 

consider his first attempts with pa- 
rental partiality ; and if the world 
is content to pay for such wares, let 
the market by all means be abun- 

dantly supplied: such writers can 
never affect the public taste. But 
Miss Seward is a person of some 
name, and we must stop to Vestow 
a few words on her contributions to 
the work before us. Vincent Bourne 
has translated into Latin Mallets 
ballad of ** William and Margaret,” 
and having added, says Miss 8. 
* some fine touches of pathos and of 
horror,” she has thought it worth 
while to retransiate this translation, 
or rather to reparaphrase this para- 
phrase, in an elegiac piece styled 
Greville and Julia. Bourne has per- 
formed his version with taste and 
freedom, but what can we call the 
f ilowing stanzas but a tawdry tra. 
vesty of the simple, striking evaces 


oi Mallet : 





«“ SLEEP is on Man, and darkness all 
things hides, 

And Night’s last hour the distant clocks 
repeat !— 

The doors unfold!—dead Jutra’s Image 
glides, 

Silent and slow,—and stands at Gre- 
VILLE’S feet ! 


Her face like April morns when winds are 


loud, 

And wintry clouds deform the dubious 
day — 

See, from her feet she lifts the folding 
shroud 


With snow-pale hands, cold as the welter- 
ing clay ! 


When youth is flown, and all that decks 
thee now, 

Ah, royal Crparissis! such thy doom ; 

Theo Deatu shall strike the diadem fjom 
thy brow, 

The shroud thy robe, the lightless tomb 
thy home. 


Her form, when peace and hope were hers, 
was fair 

As rising flowers beneath the gleams of 
May; 

And her lips smil’d and blush’d, and 
Morn’s bright star 

Stood in her eyes, with soft effusive ray. 


But slow Disease the kindling blush con- 


sum’d, 

And Grief eclips'd the gay and ready 
smile; 

No more the naked lip or laugh’d, or 
bloom’d; 


Deain call’d his worm—and gaye th¢ 
faded spo 1 


ae 
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The ‘¢ Royal Cyparissis,” whom 
our readers will perhaps be surprised 
that they never heard of before, is 
crowned by a blunder. Thus runs 
the Latin : 


« Cumque dies aberunt molles, 
& leta juventus, 
Gloria pallebit sic, Cyparissi, tua : 
Cum mors decutiet capiti diademata, regum 
Hac erit in trabea conspiciendus Honos.” 


Langhorne had the glory of using 
before Miss Seward that ridiculous 
expression, ‘* The evening star 
sat in his eye.” It may be said 
of this, and of all the lady’s later 
pieces, that they glitter indeed, 
but warm no more than moon- 
beams. Dr. Drennan’s poem of 
Glendalloch is beyond comparison 
the brightest gem of this collec- 
tion. It displays an originality of 
thought and diction, combined with 
a splendour of metaphor aad allu- 
sion, wiich may justly gain for its 
author the high titles of a poet— 
aman of genius. The obscurity 
which occasionally clouds the piece 
might in part be removed by notes; 
but it chiefly arises from the abrupt 
impeiuosity of a mind carried away 
by the indignant ardour of its feel- 
ings. A, view of the ruins of Glen- 
dalloch inspires him with the fol- 
lowing spirited invective against 
monastic tustitutions. 


“ Hark !—-What a peal, sonorous, clear, 
Strikes, from yon tow’r, the tingling ear ; 
(No more of fire the worship’d tow’r, 
‘The holy water quench’d its pow’r) 

And now, from every floor, a bell 
Tolls father Martin’s fun’ral knell, 
Who sliptshis foot on holy ground, 
And plung’d into the lake profound ; 
Or, by the load of life oppress’d, 
Sought refuge in its peaceful breast. 

What !—Did not Peace delighted dwell 
The hermit of the mountain cell? 

No—’twas a cage of iron rule, 

Of pride and selfishness the school, 

Of dark desires, and doubts profane, 

And harsh repentings, late but vain: 

To fast—to watch——to scourge—to praise 
The golden legend of their days ; 


To idolize a stick or bone, 
And turn the bread of life to stone ; 
Till, mock’d and marr’d by miracles, 
Great Nature from her laws rebels, 
And man becomes—by monkish art— 
A prodigy—without a heart. 
No friend sincere, no siniling wife, 
The blessing and the balm of life ; 
And knowledge, by a forg’d decree, 
Still stands an interdicted tree. 
Majestic tree! that proudly waves 
Thy branching words, thy letter’d leaves, 
Whether with strength, that time com- 
mands, 
An oak of ages Homer stands ; 
Or Milton, high-topt mountain pine, 
Aspirine to the light divine ; 
Cr laurel of perennial green, 
The Shakespeare of the living scene, 
Whate’er thy form, in prose sublime, 
Or train’d by art 2nd prun’d by rhyme, 
All hail—thou priest-forbidden tree ! 
For God had biess’d, and made thee free. 
God did the foodful blessing give, 
That man might eat of it, and live: 
But they who have usurp’d his throne, 
To keep his paradise their own, 
Have spread around a Demon’s breath, 
And nam’d thee Upas, Tree of Death. 
Thy rogt is ‘l'ruth, thy stem is Pow'r, 
And Virtue thy consummate flow’r. 
Receive the circling nations’ vows, 
And the world’s garland deck thy brows.” 
Other passages occur of equal 
force. We hope sucha talent as this 
will not slumber in a napkin. 
Among the smaller pieces we ob- 
serve some excellent sonnets from 
the Italian, translated by Alcwus, 
and alittle poem by Mr. Thelwall, 
the tenderness and elegance of which 
tempts us to transcribe it. 
JHE WATER LILY. 
« AS o’er the western moor I stray’dy 
A beauteous flow’ret caught my view, 
Whose half-unfolded leaves display’d 
The virgin snow’s unsullied hue. 
The fountain of a nameless stream 
Its stem with purest nu: ture fed ; 
And, cool beneath the noontide beam, 
It slumber’d on its chrystal bed. 
1 stoop’d to gaze; when, on the breeze 
That o’er the dimpling fountain play’d, 
Such fragrance rush’d the sense to seize 
As never breath’d in vernal glade. 
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Tt simple beauty charm’d my sight, 
The breathing soul enraptur’d more ; 
And, panting with a fond deligiit, 
The Lily from its stem I bore. 


And, as I placed it in my breast, 
What added charms the prize reveal’d, 
Disclosing what the modest vest 

From passing eyes had kept conceal'd. 


The snow without within was gold ; 
Pure living gold of warmest ray ; 
Like Innocence in Beauty’s mold, 
Or deeds of worth that shun the day. 


Art. XXII. Poflar Ballads and Songs, from Tradition, Manuscripts, and scarce 
Editions ; with Translations of similar Pieces from the ancient Danish Language, 


and a few Originals by the Editor. By Rosurr Jamitson, A. M. and FAS. 


8vo. 2 vols. 


CONSIDERING the number of 
ballads which have been collected 
imported or composed by our anti- 
quarian poets, it is wonderful there 
should be so few worth reading. Of 
our old ballads, Hdward in the first 
book of Percy’s Reliques ; of our 
new ballads, Southey’s Old Woman 
of Berkely are allowed to merit the 
highest rank: but how many volumes 
of compiled and original materials 
must be turned through, to find any 
tolerable approximations to these 
stanlard productions. 

Some habit of composition in this 
line seems favourable to excellence. 
Glover, Shenstone, Penrose, Mic- 
kle, Goldsmith, left us but a bal- 
lad apiece; yet their efforts are sur- 
passed by those newer poets, who 
have produced ballads by the score. 
Buirger, the German, has not only 
written the best, but the wost, bal- 
lads of any of fis countrymen. 

A baliad may be defined a metri- 
cal tale acapted to be sung. Its 
characteristic feature is to be com- 
Posed in staves: it imitates that 
simple iorm of song, which way be 
called recitetive, in which the sing- 
er rather cssists his memory and sti- 


tuulates bis zeal, by the aid ef rune 


Just such a flower, in early youth, 
I found, and plac’d my bosom near 5 
Just such a flower, in early youth ; 
Stella, perhaps, can tell me where.” 
There is certainly a larger pro- 
portion of valuable pieces in the 
present volume of this collection 
than in the last, which makes us the 
more lament that so little selection 
has been employed. If the four 
large volumes of the “ Poetical Re- 
sister” were picked over again by 
a person of good taste, one small 
volume might be obtained which 
would be a really valuable present 
to the public. 


and rhythm, than attempts any dis- 
play of musical qualification. In 
the ballad, to relate with vivacity 
is the object of the minstrel ; he calls 
in the measured language, or the 
tinkling harp, as accessory to the 
impression of his narrative. The 
story, or fable, of a ballad, should 
consequently be short; such as is 
conveniently delivered in a single 
sitting: a ballad split into fits or 
subdivisions, interferes with its own 
destination, which is to entertain 2 
given audience for once. The me- 
trical romance, and the epopea, 
suppose the re-assemblage of the 
same audience. 

The ballads here collected are 
not generally new : the first, entitled 
*¢ Child Maurice,” corresponds with 
the eighteenth of the first book of 
Percy’s Reliques, Vol. III. The 
second, entitled ** Sweet Willie,” 
corresponds with the fifteenth of the 
same book. Some of these poems 
have been given with variations by 
Mr. Pinkerton, others by Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott. The antiquary and the 
critic may find amusement in the 
comparison; but the public is not 
likely to partake a solicitude se 
micrological. 

















MOLCROFT’S TALES IN VERSE. 


To these poems are appended va- 
rious annotations after the modern 
manner, in which scraps of rare and 
absurd hooks, various readings of 
insignificant passages, long critical 
and glossolegical comments, are 
provided, so as to detain the read- 
er’s attention on the text, and thus 
to facilitate its impression. An ob- 
scure dialect, a strange spelliug, a 
triplet of various readings, greatly 
conduces to the effect of poetry ; 
which, if instantaneously intelligi- 
ble, is read too swilily to engrave 
its pictures on the imagination. The 
classics of antiquity delight the more 
for being slowly understood. Those 
who learn to read late in life, and 
who, therefore, accomplish the ope- 
ration with inferior rapidity, are 
more acted upon by books address- 
ed to the fancy than the swift of 
eye. 

Great labour has been bestowed 
by this editor in assembling his 
materials from oral tradition, and 
from ancient writings. The ballad 
entitled “‘ True Thomas,” is copied 
from a manuscript preserved at 
Cambridge, and is corrected from a 
similar manuscript at Lincoln, and 
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from a third belonging to the Cotton 
Library. But the poem itself was 
known from the Border Minstrelsy. 
It appears, however, that Mr. Scott 
was indebted to this editor for seve- 
ral communications, of which some 
use was made in that work. Both 
publications will naturally be pro- 
cured by the curious in Scotish bal- 
lads. 

Among the notes, to ** Lady 
Jane,” for instance, the word Cim- 
bri is often applied to the Danes. 
This we hold to be an antiquarian 
misnomer. The Cimbri spoke 
Welsh, not Gothic. There is no 
evidence that the Cimbri ever pos- 
sessed the castern coast of Britain. 

These volumes are beautifully 
printed, and carefully fitted up. 
Labour, erudition, taste, have been 
expended on their contents; we 
sincerely wish the sale and the praise 
may be commensurate with the ex- 
ertion of the editor, whose affection 
for the muse 


Weighs not the dust and injury of age, 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place, 
Eut makes antiquity for aye his page. 


Arr. XXIII. Poems, by Mr. Porwntre. 3 vols. 12mo. 


MOST of the poems contained 
in these volumes have been long 
known, and received with a conside- 
rable share of public approbation. 
The English Orator, in four books, 
occupies the first volume. The se- 
cond is filled by astrange grotesque 
composition, entitled, Sir Allan, or, 
the Knight of Expiring Chivalry. 
The manners and age are, however, 
modern, and the drift of the piece 
chiefly satyrical. Who would ex - 
pect, in a work with such a title, to 


mect with such names as Jenny Jerk= 
airs, Miss Prue, Squire Squintal, 
the Rector Swellum, &c. The poem 
is, in short,-a kind of novel in verse, 
with a useless machinery of gnomes, 
carne-spirits, Kc, It 1s sometimes 
lively and entertaining, sometimes 
pleasingly descriptive, at other times 
miserably prosaic. 

The last volume contains the well 
known translations from Theocritus, 
Bion, Moschus, and Tyrtaus, with 
some epistles and sonnets. 


Art. XXIV. Tales in Verse, critical. satyrical, and humorous. By Tuomas Hote 


croFt. 12mo. 2vols. pp. 520. 


* OH Thomas! I pant after thee in vain! 

Thy thoughts so lofty, so sublime thy 
strain, 

Thou soar’st so far beyond the common 
flight, 


Published for the Author. 


To me thou’rt Jost in darkness ! 
night ! 

From common notions totally exempt, 

To turn thee into Englisy 1 no more at- 
tempt. 


all is 
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Acknowledging my want of stretch, and 
“ poll soft,” 

I gaze to find thee in the clouds, oh “ Tho- 
mas Holcroft !’’ 


Vide “Tales in Verse, Critical,” &Se. 


When a physician prescribes for 
his own malady, and a lawyer pleads 
his own cause, the one is considered 
as having a fool for his patient, and 
the other as having an ass for his 
client. What is one to say of a man 
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who, ina delirium as wild as if he 
had taken a draught of oxygen gas, 
writes mad-cap verses, and after- 
wards becomes his own publisher ! 
In mercy to the author, who has thus 
taken upon himself the pecuniary 
as well as the literary responsibility 
of these volumes, we shall say no- 
thing more about them; but be it 
observed, that silence is not praise. 


Art. XXV. Dion, a Tragedy ; with Miscellaneous Poetry. By G. A. Ruoves, Esq. 
12mo. pp. 200. 


THE principal article of this vo- 
lume is the dramatic poem which 
bears the title of Dion. It is com- 
posed in smooth and stately verses, 
though somewhat encumbered with 
figures and epithets, and possesses 


sufficient interest to be read with 
pleasure. The characters best de- 
lineated are those of Timocrates and 
Kuphemia ; the latter especially, in 
the closing scene, rises to some de- 
gree of energy. 


“Art. XXVI. Ulm and Trafalgar. 4to. pp. 10. 


THE true poet seldom lights his 
sacred fire at the broad blaze that 
warms the multitude; but rather 
kindles it at some lamp of the sepul- 
chre that burns for him alone. Very 
goud werses are therefore the best 


that can usually be expected on 
great public occasions, and such are 
these. We have but one criticism 
to make: Nelson was a hero, but 
where is this writer’s authority for 
sainting him as he does ? 
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CHAPTER X. 


PLAYS AND DRAMATIC POEMS. 


 ———————————————————___— | 


Art. I. The Fall of the Mogul, a Tragedy, founded on an interesting Portion of Indian 


History, and attempted partly on the Grecian Model. 


By the Author of Indian Antiquities. 8vo. 


THE subject of this drama—the 
capture of Dejhi, and subversion of 
the Mogul empire by Nadir Shah, 
appeared to us on the first view, 
splendid and promising. From the 
author of Indian Antiquities all the 
necessary knowledge was to be ex- 
pected ; whether or not he possessed 
the strength of genius requisite for 
so great a work remained to be 
proved ; and in this essential quality 
we are sorry to find him deficient. 
There is perhaps not much to be 
objected to in the plot of this trage- 
dy, which is simple, and adheres 
pretty closely to history; but the 
characters are mere shadows of he- 
roes and heroines, and there is no- 
thing either in sentiment or incident 


Arr. II. 
ALEXANDER — Soumarokove, 


says the meritorious translator of 
this tragedy, was the father of the 
Russian theatre. He was born at 
Moscow in the year 1727, and died 
in 1777 at the age of fifty. Emerg- 
ing as it were from regions of ice, 
he shone like * a flame-shaft of the 
northern dawn,” and illustrated a 
country, which he could not thaw 
into sympathy. He presents the 
new phexnomenon of an early yet 
an artful poct; he has made the 
French tragedians his moceis and 
his guides; he is praised for the 
sweetness of his rimed Alexan- 
drines ; he abounds, like Voltaire, 


With other occasional Poems. 
pp- 153. 


sufficiently striking to excite inte- 
rest, orawaken emotion. We have 
formerly found, occasion to hint 
(Ann. Rev. vol. 2, p. 556.) that Mr. 
Maurice has more of the art than 
the feeling of a poet; and in this 
opinion we are strongly confirmed 
by the production before us. His 
oriental studies too, seem to have 
lent a kind of gorgeousness to the 
imagination of this writer which 
would be much more suitably em- 
pleyed in unfolding the magical 
splendours of an Arabian tale, or 
arranging the glittering decorations 
of a pantomime, than in bodying out 
the high conceptions of the tragic 
muse. 


Demetrius the Impostor. 8vo. 


with declamations against fanaticism; 
he seeks for interest in trying situa- 
tions, not in discriminated charac- 
ters; and he will perhaps be thought 
to have rivalled some of the rhimed 
tragedies of Dryden both in turgid- 
ness of thought and smoothness of 
versification. The rules, which 
Corneille tells us were those of the 
antients, are observed by Soumaro 
kove, who, both in his tragedie- 
and comedies, is a solicitous obS 
server of the three unities. Expe- 
rience, which is a better guide tha- 
criticism, has proved that unity o8 
action coutributes to the interesf 
and effect of apiay; that unity ot 
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time is 2 matter 4f indifference, and 
that unity of place is a great fault, 
changes of scenery and decoration 
contributing powerfully to the plea- 
sure and to the illusion of the 
spectator. 
Most of Soumarokove’s plays are 
founded on events of Kussian His- 
tory. ‘The tragedy here selected 
for translation describes Demetrius, 
or Obrepieve, or as Mr. Card calls 
him Otropief, an impostor, who 
sat awhile on the Russian throne and 
maintained himself there too long 
by a mistrustful and jealous cruelty. 
Demetrius has a confidant named 
Parmen: he is desirous of marrying 
Xenia the daughter of Shousky, a 
Russian nobleman: her affections 
are placed on Georgius, a prince of 
Galitzia. The addresses of the ty- 
rant alarm the lovers; his violence 


Arr. III. The Three and the Deuce; 
THIS has been performed at both 
houses with success. This should 
have satisfied an author, who, had 


Art. IV. The Hunter of the Alps, a Drama, interspersed with Music. 


PLAYS. 


drives them to conspire against him; 
they are imprisoned and on the 
point of execution, when Shousky 
brings over Parmen to their interest, 
and Demetrius is hurled from his 
throne, and murdered. 

By great abridgement, by the in- 
troduction of spectacle, by multi- 
plying the personages, by employ- 
ing blank verse, by infusing more 
distinctness of character, and by 
calling in the aid of actors who are. 
themselves what poets should be, 
this tragedy might be rendered to- 
lerable on a London theatre. We 
recommend the effort: nothing 
would more favour the popularity 
both of the British nation and of 
the British literature in Russia, than 
to be alert in honouring here the 
first blossoms of Russian merit. 


a Comic Opera, in three Acts. By Prince 
Hoare. 


he consulted his better judgement, 
would have declined committing his 
absurdities to the press. 


By Mr. 


Dimonp, Jun. 

MANY of the songs are very effect of the whole to be tolera- 
pretty, and we can imagine the ble. 
Art. V. Five Miles off; or the Finger Post : A Comedy in Three Acts. As performed 

at the Haymarket. Writtenby T. Dispin. 


IN most of Mr. Dibdin’s pieces tainly began to nod, however, be- 
there is a sprightliness of dialogue fore.we got to the end of this. 


which keeps us awake. We cer- 


Art. VI. Thirty Thousand ; or, Who's the Richest. A Comic Opera. By T. Disptn. 
WHAT scenery and songs may dialogue is asad trial of patience. 


do, we know not; but to read the 


Art. VII. Spanish Dollars; or The Priest of the Parish, An Operatic Sketch, by 
A. Cuerry. 


THIS piece consists of only one of ‘* A Cherry.” 


The title will fill 


act: a provision, perhaps, that the the galleries, and Jack Tar will be 
audience should not make to bites very well amused for his money. 


Arr. VII. The School for Friends; a Comedy writtenby Mrs. Cuamsers. 
THE morality of this piece is The plot is not bad, but the charac- 
very sound but rather dull. The ters are feebly supported. 


dialogue is deficieut in animation, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ROMANCES AND NOVELS. 


———————————EEE 


Agr. I. Epicharis: or, the Secret History of the Conspiracy of Piso against Nere. 
In which is displayed, the Real Character of Agrippina, and Nero’s Infamous Beha- 
viour to Octavia his Wife. ATranslationdy C. T. 8vo. pp. 123. 


THESE historical romances nei- 
ther supply the instruction of truth, 
nor the amusement of fiction ; they 
confeund in the memory the real 
and unreal, and are only meritori- 
ous, when composed with that com- 
plete consultation of authorities, 
and that philosophic sagacity of 
inference, which knows how to trace 
by conjecture, the steps omitted in 
the narratives preserved. The rid- 
dies of history, have occasionally 
been ingeniously solved by the no- 
velist: instances of the kind occur 
in the Peregrinus Proteus, and in 
the Agathodiemon: but here there 
was nothing to guess, there was 
no lacuna to fill up. The only 
blank in the narrative of Tacitus, 
which this writer has attempted to 
complete, is the motive of Epicha- 
tis for interfering in the conspiracy 
of Piso: it is here ascribed to vin- 
dictive jealousy, not to the enthu- 
siastic love of a patriot, or of her 
adopted country. 

Thus the heroine of the ungallant 


Art. II. Leonora. By Miss Encewortn. 


THIS tale, or novel, whichever 
we ought to entitle it, reflects fresh 
honour on the talents of Miss Edge- 
worth. It is in letters, and proves 
the author to excel as much in the 
epistolary, as in the narrative style, 
her personages correspond, as much 
in character, as they converse. It 
Is not in plot or incident, to which 
the epistolary form is rather unfa- 
vourable, thar the merit of “* Leo- 
gore” chiefly consists; the tale is 


romance, isa less amiable charae- 
ter than the heroine of the juster 
historian. The love story of Nero 
and Poppea is related improbably, 
as well as tediously. The death of 
Burrhus, which Tacitus ascribes te 
a quinsy, is here ascribed to the 
poison of Tigellinus. The libidin- 
ous vices of Nero are painted by 
Suetonius in colours far more dis- 
gusting than they here assume. In 
short, by all the aberrations from 
testimony, and by all the supple- 
ments of imagination, we do not 
perceive, that the conspiracy of 
Piso has acquired either probability, 
interest, neatness of incident, to- 
tundity of plot, majesty of event, 
or any of those qualifications, which 
an epic fable ought to possess. We 
protest against it as fact; we pro- 
test against it as fiction. Perhaps 
the tragedian who should be dis- 
posed to bring this conspiracy of 
Piso upon the stage, might here 
and there derive a welcome hint 
from the novelist. 


2 vols. small 8vo. 


neither new nor strange, but is ren- 
dered interesting and instructive, 
by a clear and delicate delineation 
of character, great knowledge of 
the world, and abundance of wit 
and fine sense. Lady Olivia, a 
metaphysical sentimentalist of the 
French and German schools, re- 
turns from Paris to London, where, 
being separated from her husband, 
and having been suspected of a cri- 
minal attachmant, sue is avoided by 
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most of her female acquaintance. 
Lady Leonora L. however, a young 
married lady of the most unexcep- 
tionable character, and amiable dis- 
position, is so far imposed upon, 
by Olivia’s jargon of virtue and sen- 
sibility, and ‘by her own candid 
mind ‘and generous heart, as to con- 
sider her in the light of an injured 
woman, whom it Is meritorious to 
countenance. Not so, the duchess 
her mother, a woman of lofty cha- 
racter, and excellent understand- 
ing, who sees through the vain pre- 
tender with a glance, and warns 
her daughter against keeping up so 
dangerous a connexion; in vain, 
for Leonora had already given Oli- 
Via an invitation to spend some 
time at L. castle. By slow degrees, 
the treacherous guest succeeds in 
supplanting Leonora in the aflec- 
tions of a hitherto fond and fiithful 
husband; justifying-her conduct all 
the time to herself, and her French 
correspondent, by ‘the most seduc- 
ing, but mise rable sophistry. Her 
confidante Gabrielle de P. is an 
*fintrigante and elegante” most ex- 
quisitely drawn, a character which 
has seldom been attempted with any 
success, by English novelists. Ge- 
neral B. the correspondent of Mr. 
L. is quite a man of the world, but 
a man of great good sense, and ex- 
cellent feelings. . Who addresses ad. 
mirable letters of advice to his in- 
fatuated friend. The following pas- 
sages of a letter from the duc hess to 
her daughter, paint in the truest co- 
lours, wit hout exaggeration or in- 
vective, that kind of disguised pro- 
fligacy, which it is the object of 
this work, in common with so many 
inferior ones to unmask. 

Nothing would tempt you to as- 
sociate with those who have avowed 


themselves regardless of right and wrong ; 
but I must warn you against another, and 
a far more danger rous class, who pro- 
fessing the most refined delicacy of sen- 
timent, and boasting of invulnerable vir- 
tue, 


exhibit themselves in the most im- 
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proper and hazardous situations; and 
who, because they are without fear, 
expect to be deemed free from reproach. 
Either from miraculous good fortune, or 
from a singularity of temper, these ad- 
venturous heroines may possibly escape 
with what they call perfect innocence.— 
So much the worse for society —Their 
example tempts others, who fall a sacri- 
fice to their weakness and folly. I would 
punish the tempters in this case more 
than the victims, and for them the most 
effectual species of punishment is con- 
tempt. Neglect is death to these female 
lovers of notoriety. The moment they 
are out of fas hion, their power to work 
mischief ceases.” 


* A taste for the elegant profligacy of 
French gallantry was, "T remember, in- 
troduced into this country before the de- 
struction of the French monarchy. Since 
that time, some sentimental writers and 
pretended philosophers of our own and 
foreign countries have endeavoured to 
contound all our ideas of morality. To 
every rule of right they have found ex- 
ceptions, and on these they have fixed 
the public attention by adorning them 
wiih ail the splendid decorations ‘of elo- 
quence; so that the rule is despised or 
ceestenand the exception triumphantly 
established in its stead. These orators 
seem as if they had been feed by Satan to 
plead the cause of Vice ; and as if pos- 
sessed by the evil spirit, they speak with 
a vehemence which carries away their 
auditors, or with a subtlety which de- 
ludes their better judgment. They put 
extreme cases, in which virtue may be- 
come vice, or vice virtue; they exhibit 
criminal passions in constant connexion 
with the most exalted, the most amiable 
Virtues ; thus making use of the best feel- 
ings of human nature for the worst pur- 
poses, they engage pity or admiration 
perpetually on the side of guilt. Eter- 
nally talking of philosophy and philan- 
throphy, they only barrow the terms to 
perplex the ignorant and seduce the ima- 
ginative. They have their systems and 
their theories, and in theory they preiend 
that the gencral good of society is their 
sole immutable rule of morality, and in 
practice they make the variable feelings 
of each individual the judges of this ge- 
neial good. ‘Their systems disdain all 
the vulgar virtues, intent upon some beau 
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ideal of perfection or perfectibility. They 
set common sense and common honesty 
at defiance. No matter :—their doc- 
trine, so convenient to the passions and 
soporific to the conscience, can never 
want partisans : especially by weak and 
enthusiastic women it is adopted and 
propagated with eagerness; then they 
become personages of importance, and 
zealots in support of their sublime 
opinions :—and they can read ; and they 
can write; and they can talk ; and they 
can effect a revolution in public opinion! 
I am afraid, indeed, that they can: for 
of late years we have heard more of sen- 
timent than of principles; more of the 
rights of woman than of her duties. We 
have seen talents disgraced by the con- 
duct of their possessors, and perverted 
in the vain attempt to defend what is un- 
justifiable,” 


The lively letters of Gabrielle 
display French manners as much as 
they expose French principles. 

“ Aladame de P to Olivia. 

*« Je suis excedée !_ mon eceur. Alive, 
and but just alive, after such a day of 
fatigues ! All morning from one mmister 
to another! then home to my toilette ! 





then a great dinner with a number of 


foreigners, each to be distinguished ! 
then au Feydeau, where | was obliged to 
go to support poor S ’s play, which 
would be really insupportable, if it were 
not for the finest music in the world, 
which, after all, the French music cer- 
tainly is. There was 2 violent party 
against the piece ; and we were so late, 
that ii was just on the point of perishing. 
My ears have not yet recovered {rom the 
horrid noise. In the midst of the tumult 
I fortunately, by a masterstroke, turned 
the fortune of the night. 1 spied the 
shawl of an English woman hanging over 
the box. This, you know, like scarlet 
to the bull, is sufficient to enrage the Pa- 
risian pit. To the shaw! I directed the 
fury of the mob of critics. Luckily for 
us, the Lady was attended only by an 
Englishman, who of course chose to as- 
sert bis right not to understand the cus- 
toms of any country, or submit to any 
will but his own. He would not permit 
the shawl to be stirred. A bas! a bas! 
resounded from below. The uproar was 
inconceivable. You would have thought 
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that the house must have come down. 
In the mean time the piece went on, 
and the shawl covered all its defects. 
Admire my gencralship. T—— teils 
me I was born for a general’; yetI ra- 
ther think my forte is negotiation.” 

There cannot be a doubt, that 
the intention of this work is highly 
moral, and its general effect is to 
inspire a contempt and abhorrence 
of sophistical reasoning, and loose 
conduct. But the denouement is 
by no meas satisfactory. In con- 
sequence of detecting ber intrigue 
with Mr. L. Leonora desires Olivia 
to quit her house, and Mr. L. takes 
her publicly under his protection. 
After some time, Olivia, fearful of 
being deserted by her lover, whom 
she has wearied und disgusted, ex- 
torts from Mr. L. by a threat of 
suicide, a promise of taking her 
with him on an embassy to Russia, 
which she has persuaded him to ac - 
cept. Just as he is about to em- 
bark, remorse and uneasiness of 
mind throw him into a dangerous 
and infectious fever. His mistress, 
under pretext of her too great sensi- 
bility, declines the dangerous task 
of attending upon him. His wife, 
who had conducted herself with 
uniform prudence and gentleness 
during his desertion, flies to his sick 
bed, watches him with the keenest 
anxiety, and contributes to restore 
him to life. But in the midst of all 
the gratitude, compunction, love, 
and admiration, that her conduct 
excites in him, Mr. L. oppressed 
by the idea that the promise made 
to his abandoned mistress, for whom 
he now feels nothing but contempt 
and aversion is stil! binding, and it 
is only by means of a packet of her 
letters, accidentally intercepted, 
from which he learns how little her 
boasted passion for him was either 
delicate or sincere, that he is at 
Jength brought to concede this false 
point of honour. 

This is surely wrong, Lecnora 
had steadily refused to call in to 
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her assistance in reconquering the 
heart of her basband, any means 
but such as virtue and diseretion 
could supply; her triumph there- 
fore, should have been obtained 
by these, and these alone. An old 
poet, addressing Fortune, says, 

“ Wisdom whose strong-built 





plots 
“Leave nought tohazard mocks thy fu- 
tile power ;”” 
and the sentiment is just and no- 
Agr. Til, Donald, 


THE Bishop of Belley, printed 
at Paris, in 1630, a story-book, 
called L? Amphitheatre  Sanglunt. 
His sixth tale may be thought to 
have suggested the fable of Donald. 
There too, a gipsey child of equi- 
vocal parentage is introduced,which, 
by discovering its real descent, at- 
tains the rank in society, it had pre- 
viously merited by virtue. ‘The 
story of Donald is somewhat more 
complex: a nurse has substituted 
Aer brat for an heir of fortune. She 

laces the young nobleman in low 
ife; he earns distinction by talent 


Aart. IV. Zofloya, or the Moor: a Rumance of the Fifteenth Century. 
toTTe Dacre, better known as Rosa MaTiipa. 


THE pmincipal personages in 
these wild pages are courtezans of 
the lewdest elass, and murderers of 
the deepest dye: shielded by the 
broad title of a Romance, which is 
tgnorantly considered as granting 
indulgence to every species of im- 
probability, no extravagance of cha- 
Facter is too extravagant, to be 
pourtrayed ; no absurdity of action 
too absurd to be narrated. 

If we are not deceived in our 
judgment, both the style and the 
story of Zofloya, are formed on the 
chaste modelot Mr. Lewis’s** Monk :” 
at any rate, there is sufficient simi- 
litude to warrant the suspicion. Am- 
brosio falls a victim to the super- 
natural fascinations of an evil spirit, 
who to accomplish its purposes, as- 
sumes the form and character of 
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ble; she need not trust so meatt an 
agent. As those who weave the 
web of fictitious adventures, have 
events absolutely in their own pow- 
er, they should also remember, that 
a narrative founded upon turns of 
fortune, may be entertaining, but 
cannot be instructive; that the 
goods thrown by chance may ex- 
cite envy, but that the blessings 
earned by virtue can alone awaken 
emulation, 


a Novel, $ vols. 12mo. 


and virtue. The low-born youth 
is reared in fashionable company, 
and contracts the worst vices of high 
lite. A discovery of the truth re- 
places the changelings in circum- 
stances, to which their natures seera 
adapted. Thus vice is punished, 
and excellence rewarded. 

This novel is full of incident and 
business: it interests the acutest 
sensibilities of our nature : it teaches 
in pure language a pure morality : 
the feminine characters are deline- 
ated with peculiar delicacy. 


Ry Cuar- 
12mo., 3 vols. 


such a lovely woman, that not to 
have been seduced, would almost — 
have been as great a sin, as the 
vielding to her seduction ; and Vic- 
torta is urged to the perpetration of 
every dreadful crime by Satan him- 
self, in the graceful semblance of 
Zotloya. | 

We are sorry to remark, that the 
*¢ Monk” seems to have been made 
the model, as well of the style, as 
of the story. There is a voluptu- 
ousness of language and allusion, 
pervading these volumes, which we 
should have hoped, that the deli- 
cacy of a female pen would have 
refused to trace; and there is an 
exhibition of wantonness of harlotry, 
which we should have hoped, that 
the delicacy of a female mind, would 
have been shocked to imagine. 
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Art. V. Human Peings,a Novel, 3 vols. 


EXCEPT Mrs. D’Arblay; and 
the author of these volumes enjoys 
the most diffusive popularity of any 
of our regular novelists: he has 
attained a station of national impor- 
tance ; and, if he employs his in- 
fluence over the young, the idle and 
the fashionable, to the advancement 
of their moral and intellectua! cul- 
ture, he will have deserved well of 
his country. An innocent and be- 
nevolent tendency is not however, 
the only merit to be exacted of the 
story-teller. ‘To the claims of vir- 
tne, are to be added those of art. 
The requisitions of criticism are not 
Jess numerous nor less difficult than 
those of duty. The task of the no- 
velistis more complex than even 
that of the dramatist: there must 
equally be plot, manners, passions ; 
there must besides be description, 
narrative, eloquence. ‘The p:ot, or 
fable, ought to be new, stimulant, 
ascensive, and complete. A bor- 
rowed, or a tame plot; a plot which 
does not grow more and more im- 
portant, intricate, and interesting, 
as it proceeds ; a plot, which drops 
half its agents, in the course of the 
relation, and does notuing at all 
with the people originally intro- 
duced to our acquaintance, is justly 
censured by the lovely critic, who 
comments on friendship’s arm, the 
burden from the circulating library. 
Manners, which are chosen in ordi- 
nary nature, and depictured with 
mawkish fidelity, which copy in all 
their detail, the familiar insipidities 
of daily observation, are deservedly 
turned from, with a yawn of dis- 
gust. Passions are easily felt, but 
with difficulty communicated : he, 
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By Francis Latuom. 12mo. 


who can bid the tear gush for pity, 
the fist clench in anger, or the lip 
curl with abhorrence, exerts a rare 
power over his fellow-creatures. 
These are eflorts, common to the 
novel and the drama. In the place 
of scenery, description must realize 
to the mind’s eye, what is charac- 
teristic in the costume of the per- 
sonages, or influential in the locality 
of their meeting-place ; frequent 
narrations must fill up the chasms 
of represented agitation; and the 
abrupt vivacity of dialogue must of- 
ten be exchanged for epistolary or 
for declamatory eloquence. 

The fable of Human Beings—but 
we will not anticipate the reader's 
gratification, by a detailed analysis. 
Let the parentage and loves of the 
drummer-boy and orphan-girl, the 
persevering benevolence of the wor- 
thy Leuwitzer, and the successive 
discoveries of an unknown kindred, 
be sought for in the work itself. 
Suffice it that we attribute interest 
to the plot, and nature to the man- 
ners ; but that we think the deline- 
ation of the stromger passions less 
successful: suffice it that we attri- 
bute to the descriptions, vivacity ; 
to the narrative, simplicity; but 
that we think the eloquence capa- 
ble of corroboration and improve- 
ment. In the preparatory portions 
of the work, there is novelty of ins 
cident, variety of character, faci- 
lity of invention; in the critical 
situations, there is something of 
disappointment, which leads us to 
recommend a severer retrench- 
ment of exuberance, and an emu- 
lous pondered study of the endur- 
ing models of the art. 


Madame de Maintenon, translated from the French of Madame de Gen- 


lis, 2 vols. 12mo, 


IN ouraccount of ‘ the Duchess 
de la Valliere” by Madame Genlis, 
(Ann. Rev. vol. iit. p. 549.) we gave 
our opinion pretty much at large, 
both respecting historical romances 


in general, and respecting the idea 
entertained by our author of the 
character of Louis XIV. As far as 
concerns those topics therefore, we 
shall content ourselves with refer- 
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ring to that artic’e, since our re- 
marks will equally apply on the 
present occasion. ‘There is however 
somewhat less of fiction in the his- 
tory of Madame Maintenon, than 
in that of La Vallicre ; either because 
the real adventures of the former 
Jady were deemed sufficiently re- 
plete with variety and interest ; or 
perhaps, because Madame Genlis 
at length experiences that cooling 
of the imagination which is usually 
one of the first symptoms of decay 
im the powers of genius, That men- 
tal prime in which the pathetic his- 
tory of Cecile, and the harrowing 
tale of the Duchesse de C. were 

roduced, can never return for 

fadame G. and we could almost find 
im our hearts to remind her of Gil 
Blas and the archbishop of Grenada. 

‘The narrative here given of the 
life of Madame Maiutenon, before 
her coming to court, is easy, inte- 
resting, and sufficiently rapid ; the 
other part is much more studied, 
most artfully glossed over, and im- 
moderately prolix. ‘The heroine is 
not of that class of characters which 
fiction loves to select and adorn ; 
prudent, timid, circumspect, though 
ambitious ; armed by her good sense 
against the dangers of this world, 
and prepared by her devotion and 


charity, to reap the rewards of 


another ; she awakens no anxiety ; 
elaims no compassion; excites no 
interest. It cannot be doubted 
that she was a very pious and sen- 
sible woman, and it is most pro- 
bable that her connection with the 
king previously to their marriage, 
was one of mere friendship. But 
it is perfectly absurd to represent 
her passionately in love with Louis, 
and influenced in her endeavours to 
obtain the place of first favourite 
solely by motives of piety and af- 
fection. The grand moral of the 
tale Madame G. has not ovr-looked 
‘that is mnpossible after reading 
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Madaine Maintenon’s own letters), 
but wilfully disguised and perverted. 
It was her object to draw a heroine 
who ‘at fifty-two, without artifice 
or intrigue, had accomplished her 
happiness, and acquired the highest 
fortune by the perfection of her 
disposition and conduct.” Of course 
it was necessary to suppress that 
heroine’s. complaints of the con- 
straint and ennui that devoured her 
laborious efforts; ‘* damuser un 
homme qui n’est plus amusable,” 
and in short all that rendered her 
unexampied elevation a splendid, 
but most irksome slavery. These 
were not topics for the pen of a 
court veteran. Madame Genlis, how- 
ever, cannot yet write without giv- 
ing indications of very brilliant ta- 
lents, and a habit of acute oser- 
vation, things perfectly distinct from 
enlarged views, strong reasoning 
powers, and a soul superior to the 
prejudices, unwarped by the inte- 
rests ofa party, asect, or a moment, 
The following remarks on the cha- 
racter of Ninon ’Enelos, even un- 
der the disguise of one of these 
miserable translations, which are a 
disgrace to a lettered age, and an 
insult to an elegant reader, will 
please and strike. 


‘¢ She enjoys a state of opulence which, 
itis said, she owes to paternal inheri- 
tance. Since she was born tn fortunate 
circumstances, she cannot claim any me- 
rit for not having degraded herself by 
the most disgracetul of all possible mean - 
nesses: one of her admirers said of her, 
that she possessed all the virines of an ho- 
nest man*. As however, she has neither 
the courage, the delicacy, nor the nice 
feclings of honer of an honest man, her 
probity alone was the virtue which this 
saying intended to praise, but this quality 
being common to both sexes, an honest 
woman can no ways dispense with it 
any more than a man ; so that the above- 
mentioned eulogium (which has been so 
frequently mentioned,) means nothing 
after all, 


* Saint Evremond said this. 
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**In consequence of what M. Scarron 
had told me I did not experience the 
same pleasure at meeting Ninon again ; 
but Iexamined her with infinitely greater 
curiosity. I found she invariably kept 
up an exceeding modest deporiment ; 
but in her behaviour with men I observ- 
ed a singular mixture of coquetry and 
prudery; she wished to draw them, and 
yet dreaded public exposure and morti- 
fications ; she never seemed to me _per- 
fectly amiable, because she was always 
rather constrained in the presence of 
her own sex: ever attentive on checking 
men in their language and manners with 
her, she wishes them in company to 
preserve the tone and behaviour which 
they adopt with other women, which, 
however, she could never obtain. I was 
much struck with this difference, for in 
fact on the part of the men there was 
a something extremely unpleasant to my 
feelings in their mode of addressing her, 
Jooking at her, praising her, and mys- 
teriously whispering freedoms into her 
ear. In all which it was easy to observe 
a certain irony and air of familiarity 
which are not assumed towards other 
women. Whenever she perceived this 
behaviour growing remarkable, she then 
put on a look of sternness and artful dig- 
nity, but with such atlectation, that no 
one could refrain from thinking her ri- 
diculous at times. She often appeared 
offended at a very innocent jest, yet the 
moment after she herself incautiously 
uttered a much more indelicate expres- 
sion. She never spoke against morality ; 
but like all other women of gallantry, 
loved to hold dissertations on the pas- 
sions; she never talked of love but to 
describe its torments and exaggerate its 
power and influence.” 


It must have been close obser- 
vation of a wicked world that sug- 
gested this as well as several other 
remarks: 


Ann. Rev. Voi. V. 


“The Dutchess (de Richelieu) paid 
her very great attention, and evinced an 
extreme friendship for her in private, 
but Madame de Maintenon observed that 
in the company of certain persons, and 
particularly in the presence of her. Royal 
Highness the Dauphine, she never treat- 
ed her in that affectionate manner, and 
she could easily guess that this conduct 
of the Dutchess was owing to her wish- 
ing not toappear deceitful in the eyes 
of those who knew her real sentiments. 
This observatien alone has often been 
the means of discovering to the world 
at large, as well as to courts, those per- 
fidies which in every other respect had 
been so artfully concealed,” 


The genuine Gallicism of the fol- 
lowing sentiment will both amuse 
and disgust a truly English reader. 


“When a person of sense and recti- 
tude determines at length to employ a 
little finesse and cunning, her artifices 
are always more ingenious and more 
adroit than those of intriguers, because 
they are always more delicate, and not 
wholly devoid of truth. Such a person 
can only deceive another in the same 
manner as she deceives herself, namely, 
by a false reasoning in her own senti- 
ments, or byillusions, the source of which 
isin her heart, and not in absolute fal- 
sity.” R 

On the whole, we consider this 
work as an attempt to rev.ve in fa- 
vour of the present French system 
in church and state, the sp:rit of 
blind loyalty and superstitious ob- 
servance which characterized the 
reign of Louis XIV. Whatever 
success may crown such an endea- 
vour at Paris, under Imperial pa- 
tronage, we should be both surprised 
and concerned to see it produce 
any effect upona free British public. 


Ny 
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CHAPTER XII. 


METAPHYSICS, MORALS, 


ORATORY, AND BELLES 


LETTRES. 


—-——— 





Art. I. Piysical and Metaphysical Enquiries. &vo. pp. 330. 


THIS book consists of three 
chapters: of which the first under- 
takes to prove the reality of matter ; 
the second, the existence of deity ; 
and the third, the freedom of the 
will. Of each topic in its order. 

I. In the first. page the author 
tells us “that the fuman mind, 
along with the consciousness of its 
own existence, is impressed with a 
belief of the reality of external ob- 
jects :” and that “ the mind, or fa- 
culty of perception, we feel to be 
distinct from the objects perceived.” 
Thus the thing in dispute is in the 
very first sentence taken for granted, 
and the reality of matter is assumed 
as an instinctive truth. 

The author next proceeds to at-. 
tack some passages of Berkeley. 
He contradicts them flatly and re- 
peatedly; but he does not point 
out wherein the sophism consists, 
Berkeley argues thus. ‘ By mat- 
ter we are to understand an inert 
senseless substance, in which exten- 
sion, figure and motion do actually 
subsist. But, it is evident, that 
extension, figure and motion, are 
only ideas existing in the mind, and 
that an idea can be like nothing but 
another idea, and that consequently 
neither they nor their archetypes 
can exist in an unperceiving sub- 
stance.” ‘This passage is extracted 
from the ninth proposition in Berke- 
ley’s Principles of Human Kuow- 
lege, and it includes that fundamen- 
tui sophism, which Berkeley repeats 
with a tautology, as honourable to 
the orator by its variety of expres- 
sion, as disgraceful to the reasoner 
hy its emptiness of argument. 


This sophism is a grammatical 
quibble. In all languages abstract 
terms are occasionally employed as 
collectives. Thus the word pro- 
perty, which is an abstract term, 
corresponding with ownership, is 
sometimes employed for the collec- 
tive mass of things owned. It is 
used as an abstract, when we say, 
“the rights of property ;” it is 
used as a collective, when we say, 
‘* the property exposed at sea.” 
Thus the same word expresses the 
quality of being owned, and also the 
mass of things ownrd: it describes 
in the one case an abstract, or ideal, 
and in the other a concrete, or real, 
extancy. 

The like is true of the words so- 
lidity, extension, figure, motion. : 
Locke says: ‘‘ ‘lhat, which hinders 
the approach of two bodies, when 
they are moving one toward ano- 
ther, I call solidity.” Here the word 
is applicd to concrete, or real ex- 
tancy. Berkeley says: ‘* Some there 
are who make a distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities: by 
the former they mean exteusion, 
figure, motion, rest, solidity, or im- 
penetrability and number: by the 
latter they denote all other sensi- 

_ ble qualities, as colors, sounds, tastes, 
and so forth.” Here the word sol?- 
dity describes an ideal category, or 
predicament. 

Now Berkeley’s method of de- 
ceiving his reader consists in show- 
ing that solidity, extension, and 
other such words are abstract terms, 
and representimaginary or ideal ex- 
istence ; and then in inferring that 
the mass of things solid, or the mass 
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of things extended, for which, these 
same words, when used as collec- 
tives, may stand, are also ideal ex- 
istences. This is exactly like in- 
ferring that because property, when 
it means ownership, is not a rea- 
lity, therefore the whole mass of 
things owned are ideal existences. 
- Yet this trampery sophism has im- 
posed on successive generations of 
would-be metaphysicians. 

Berkeley further says, ** an idea 
can be like nothing but an idea ;” 
whereas an idea is probably so like 
a sensation, as to be a mere minia- 
ture imitation of the corresponding 
sensitive vibration, by the opposite 
extremity of the same bundle of 
fibres: so that agiven idea is more 
like the corresponding sensation, 
than it is like any other idea of a 
different sense. 

Our author (p. 11.) advances a 
most daring opinion on this subject, 
and says: “ Every man who exa- 
mines his own mind will find his 
ideas are not at all resemblances, or 
patterns, of his sensations.” It is 
impossible to reason with a writer, 
who makes, concerning facts hither.. 
to agreed, such novel and incredi- 
ble assertions. He decides (p. 129.) 
for the eternity of matter. 

Il. The existence of Deity is thus 
proved by our author. 


“ THE existence of the Deity, it must 
be acknowledged, is not a thing self-evi- 
dent. Were this the case, no reasoning 
would be required to establish it. But so 
great is the force of its evidence, that I 
am at a loss to conceive how any man can 
contemplate the face of nature, without 
being impressed with the idea that it has 
been framed by intelligence. If the atheist 
is justifiable in believing, that an immaterial 
being can never be the creator of material 
things, why does he adopt a principle ex- 
actly similar? There is certainly as much 
difficulty in supposing, that that which is 
unintelligent can produce intelligence, as 
that mind should produce matter. Here, 
as in every thing else, nothing can produce 
nothing, and no substance can communi- 
cate what it.does not possess. Insensibi- 
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lity can no more produce sensibility, than 
darkness can produce light. It is undeni- 
able, that man is an animated and intelli- 
gent being. Who gave him that anima- 
tion? who produced that intelligence ? 
Something, it must have been, that pos- 
sesses both. There can be no greater ab- 
surdity than to suppose an unintelligent 
substance to be the anthor or source of an 
intelligent mind, The cause is inadequate 
tothe effect ; nay, the effect in this case, 
is greater than the cause. It is of much 
importance to attend to this, as it is int 
possible for the atheist to do away the force 
of the reasoning. It is evident that the 
very principle on which he rejects the cre- 
ation of matter is fatal to his own hypo- 
thesis ; and he must either abandon this 
principle or admit the conclusion that in- 
telligence necessarily exists. 

«© Although all materialists are not 
atheists, all atheists are materialists. I 
would therefore ask the atheist, If the 
combination of a small quantity of matter, 
such as occu's in man, produce an inferior 
intelligence, why may not the combination 
of a large quantity produce a greater in- 
telligence? Again, if a small quantity 
produce an imperfect, may not the whole 
of matter produce a perfect intelligence ? 
It is impossible to found a conclusive ar- 
gument against the existence of.a Deity 
on the principles of materialism ; for if 
we adopt the opinion of its capacity on a 
small scale, on what principle can we re- 
ject it on a large? If a proportion of 
matter can, by its own powers, become 
animated on any scale, the vast varicty of 
its powers renders it impossible to set li- 
mits to its capacities, or to say to what 
degrees these when united may not reach. 
The existence of the power in an inferior 
degree, must lay a foundation for suppos- 
ing it in the highest degree. 

* This reasoning may be objected to ont 
the ground of its granting too much to 
materialism ; but it can never be dangerous 
to combat atheism with its own weapons. 
Truth can never be the cause of error ; and 
the unprejudiced inquirer is never afraid to 
draw obv:ous inferences from known facts. 
I shall, therefore, undismayed, draw the 
conclusion from ihe argument. ‘lhe ob- 
ject of dispute at present is not concerning 
the character, but concerning the exist 
ence of the Deity. It is undeniable that 
the existence of intelligence in man, even 
on the supposition that he is wholly mate- 
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rial, lays a foundation for the belief of a 


Superior Intelligence. It destroys the 
presumption which may be supposed to 
arise from the principles of materialism, and 
the character of inanimate matter: and if 
we can afterwards shew, that the highest 
degrees of active power and intelligence 
are as necessary to account for the works of 
nature, as the inferior degrees of it are ne- 
cessary to account for the works of man, 
the proof must be reckoned in all respects 
complete. 

* Tt will perhaps be contended, that ani- 
mation and intelligence arise wholly from 
organization, and therefore there can be 
neither animation nor intelligence where 
this does not exist. But organization 
produces no new power; it only places 
those already existing in the most favour- 
able circumstances for action. Form, in- 
deed, increases mechanical force; but it 
cannot be shewn that there is any relation 
betwixt animation and mechanical force, 
as the latter is equally powerful in the 
dead as in the living machine. It is evi- 
dent, that animation has no dependence 
whatever on mere form, as we find that it 
exists in a vast variety of different crea- 
tures of very different forms and charac- 
ters; and although it were possible to 
make the form of a man or a horse, with 
both their external and jnternal parts, 
would this infuse the spirit of animation ? 
Animation, any more than chemical pow- 
er, can never be the creature of form, or 
any particular mode of existence. It must 
be derived from something originally in- 
herent in these bodies or beings which pos- 
sess it.” 

In this passage, the first para- 
graph maintains that intelligence 
alone can produce intelligence; and 
consequently that the human mind, 
which is intelligent, cannot be gra- 
dually evolved and formed by ma- 
terial causes. But, in the very next 
paragraph, it is argued that if a 
smail quantity of matter, such as 
occurs in man, produce an inferior 
intelligence, a large quantity of 
matter, such as the universe, may 
produce a perfect intelligence. Thus 
propositions which are interdestruc- 
tive, the one that matter cannot pro- 
duce intelligence, the other that 
matter cai produce intelligence, 


are both taken for granted, and 
employed in defence of the doctrine 
of Deity. He sits on a precarious 
throne who must so borrow leave 
to be. The next argument 
adduced is the argument from 
design, as itis called, which Paley, 
in his Natural Theology, has re- 
eated inso many forms, and with 
illustrations so instructive and so 
convincing. There is one imper- 
fection in this argument: contriv- 
ance, or design, is the use of means 
to attain forescen ends: it conse- 
quently implies previous experience. 
Now previous expericnce cannot be 
predicated of the original being: 
only a secondary existence can be a 
contriving, or designing, cause. 

Our author accordingly decides 
(p- 262.) for the progressive im- 
provement of the Deity. 

Some passages are extracted from 
Clarke, relative to the attributes. 
This writer has a reputation among 
ecclesiastics, not among metaphy- 
sicians. We will requote one of 
the passages, which divines have pre- 
tended to mistake for reasoning: its . 
driness would fatigue, did not its 
absurdity divert. ‘The idea of infi- 
nity, or immensity, (says he in his 
sixth proposition) is so closely con- 
nected with that of self existence, 
(why so? is any thing infinite but 
Space? is space, a negative quantity, 
self-existent? is self-existence in- 
consistent with finiteness? are not 
both the probable attributes of mat- 
ter?) that because it is impossible 
but something must be infinite (how 
should any positive quantity be in- 
finite’) independently and of itself, 
(as if the attribute infinitude could 
suffer limitation by dependence or 
by alien causation) therefore it must 
of necessity be self-existent. (Thus 
the interdestructive epithets, znde- 
pendently, and of necessity, are both 
ascribed to this infinite something.) 
And because of necessity something 
must be self-existent, therefore it 
is necessary that it must likewise be 
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infinite. (Is there any contradic- 
tion in supposing matter to be self- 
existent, or uncreated, and yet fi- 
nite in quantity?) These are the 
best arguments our author knows 
how to muster for the infinitude of 


Deity. Surely he was contriving 
to betray the cause. 
Ill. The freedom of the will is 


discussed in the third place. This 
long agitated question is at bottom 
a dispute about words. No one de- 
nies that every act of volition is an 
act of choice. No one maintains 
that a choice, or preference, has 
not predisposing causes; or that the 
feebler motive overcomes the strong- 
er. Hence it must happen that cir- 
cumstances, uncontrollable by a 
given agent, have indirectly con- 
trolled Tis spontancous exertions. 
For as Hobbes writes: ‘* Those ac- 
tions which a man does on delibera- 
tion, are said to be voluntary, and 
done by choice and election. In 
all deliberations, or alternate suc- 
cessions of contrary appetites, the 
last is that which we call the will. 
All other appetites to do, and to 
quit, which come upon a man dur- 
ing his deliberations, are called in- 
tentions and inclinations, but not 
‘wills.. Of a voluntary agent it is 
all of one to say he is free, and 
to say he hath not made an end of 
deliberating. Now, as nothing ta- 
keth beginning from itself, but from 
the action of some other agent with- 
out itself, the cause of a man’s will 
is not the will itself, but something 
else not in his own disposal. So 
that whereas of voluntary actions 
the will is the necessary cause, and 
whereas the will is also caused by 
other things whereof it disposeth 
not, it follows that voluntary actions 
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have all of them necessary causes, 
and therefore are necessitated. 

Of these three dissertations, the 
first and third appear to us to con- 
tain neither novel nor precise rea- 
soning; but to pursue a beaten 
track with heavy and unsteady steps. 
The second dissertation has some 
claim to the character of ingenuity 
and originality : we allude — 
to that train of argument, which as- 
cribes perfectibility to God. 

This book may assert rank in 
Scotland, where even the metaphy- 
sics of Oswald and of Beattie have 
succeeded; but, from a public of 
severer taste, we hardly expect for 
it any high commendation. Perhaps 
the attack contained in the appen- 
dix on the Academical Questions of 
Mr. Drummond may give a contro- 
versial value to a volume which is 
not self important. More similar 
matter is promised: we advise this 
writer, ite he continues his pro- 
jected task, carefully to read the 
older metaphysicians, at the head of 
whom we place Hobbes, the clear- 
ness and depth of whose ideological 
enquiries have not been surpassed 
by any of his successors. Among 
the living metaphysicians, Mr. Tho- 
mas Cooper of Manchester has rea- 
soned with greater extent and pre- 
cision on materialism, Deity, and 
necessity, than any other British 
author with whom we are acquaint- 
ed. His Tracts, Ethical, Theolo- 
gical and Political, rank so high a- 
mong the efforts of human intellect, 
that they were entitled to the quo- 
tation and refutation of one, who 
rediscusses the same doctrines, and 
who so frequently deduces an oppo- 
site result, 
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Art. II. An Introduction to the Study of Moral Evidence; or, of that Species of Rea- 
soning which relates to Matters of Fuct und Practice. With an Appendix, on debut- 


ing for Victory, and not for Truth. By James Eowarv Gambier, M. A. Rec- 
-tor of Langley, Kent, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Barham. 8 vo. pp- 200. 


KNOWLEDGE begins in expe- 
rience: general principles are but 
a form of expressing the testimony 
of colicctive facts. The use of rea- 
son itself is best learned by prac- 
tice: to read a critical historian, to 
attend the investigations of a court 
of justice, are the best lectures on 
moral evidence. An art of logic is 
however, vot without its use, even 
to the tried mathematician, or me- 
taphysician ; nor will a theory, or 
classification, of the component parts 
ef probability, be without its use 
to the juryman, the barrister, and 
the annalist. Such a classification 
is here offered to the public: the 
yalue of testimony has always been 
appropriated by considerations re- 
sulting from the qualifying circum- 
stances; but no map existed, in 
whch the various bearings and 
soundings were so neatly, so per- 
spicuously and so fully laid down. 
Something may have been due to 
Locke’s Essay on Human Under- 
standing, something to Watt’s Lo- 
gic, and something to Campbell's 
Rhetoric ; but much original think- 
ing was requisite so well to marshal, 
to proportion, and to arrange, the 
method of argumentation. 

The first chapter treats of the 
nature of moral evidenee, and ex- 
plains wherein it differs from de- 
monstration. 

The second treats of the different 


kinds of moral evidence, and in- 
cludes observations on the relative 
weight of each. 

The third contains general direc- 
tions relative to moral reasoning, or 
the ascertainment of unknown fact, 
by speculative inference. 

The fourth gives special direc- 
tions about each kind of moral evi- 
dence. 

The fifth and Jast treats of the 
kinds of evidence, which different 
subjects admit. 

A generally interesting chapter, 
though not perhaps the most satis- 
factory, is that which treats of mi- 
racles. 

A book of this kind may wisely 
be studied by the young, who wish 
to form habits of correct reasoning : 
it would have been Jess dry, had it 
contained more illustration, more 
example, more quotation : for com- 
pleteness of subdivision, and neat- 
ness of enditement, it has high 
claims to praise. To borrow the 
words which Wynne applies to his 
own abridgement of Locke: we are 
apt to think, that this work wil! serve 
to make the way to knowledge some- 
what more plain and easy, and will 
afford such helps for the improve- 
ment of reason, as are perhaps in 
vain sought after in those books, 
which profess to teach the art of ra~ 
tiocination. 


Arr. III. Lectures on Belles Lettres and Logic. By the late Witt1am Barron, 
F.R.S. Ed. and Professor of Belles Lettres and Logic in the University of St. An- 


drews. 8vo. 2 vols. 


IN the progress of human inves- 
tigations and discoveries, criticism 
is the last of the sciences to make 
its appearance, Though it relates 
solely to/the operations of the hu- 
man mind, a subject to the com- 
prehension of which, above all 


others, our faculties appear ade- 
quate, yet its mode of investigation 
has always been experimental and 
analytic. The powers of human 
genius are never fully developed, 
till disclosed by fact and experi- 
ence, Great works first appear, 
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their laws and plans are afterwards 
deduced by observation. The poet 
first sings in untaugbt strains, the 
philosopher attempts to form hy- 
potheses for the explanation of the 
various phenomena which meet his 
view, or strike his apprehension ; 
the orator addresses a rude audi- 
ence with arguments suggested and 
expressions supplied by nature, and 
the historian essays to recite those 
facts, which have struck his own 
curiosity, and which he thinks he 
can render interesting to that of 
others. The varicty of performances 
suggests comparison, and is to be 
accounted for, like other phano- 
mena ; characteristic terms are in- 
troduced, to denote the various im- 
pressions produced by literary works, 
they are distributed into classes, 
Janguage attains regularity and rules, 
styles are discriminated, the laws of 
reasoning, and the legitimate prin- 
ciples of demonstration and proba- 
bility ascertained. Time, and the 
change of customs, ideas, and Jan- 
guage, darken the works of antis 
quity. It is the office of criticism, 
by patient research and investiga- 
tion, to penetrate through these ob- 
scurities. The carelessness and ig- 
norance of copyists gradually intro- 
duce corruptions, more or less gross 
into the works which they transcribe. 
These it is the object of the critic’s 
sagacity, to detect and remedy, by 
a careful observation of the author's 
manner and subject. and the laws 
of the language in which he writes. 
Such are the various offices of cri- 
ticism, esthetic, (to adopt a foreign 
word, where our own language is 
deficient,) explanatory and emenda- 
tory. It is with the former only of 
these branches, that we are at pre- 
sent concerned. 

The work before us is the sub- 
stance of a course of lectures, read 
by the late Mr. Barron, during 
twenty-five sessions, in the univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, which were 
intended hy that author for publica- 


tion, but he was prevented by death 
from the execution of his purpose. 
The anonymous editor apologizes, 
in a short advertisement, for the de- 
fects and inaccuracies inseparable 
from a posthumous publication. - 

The series of lectures on the belles 
lettres, is divided into three lead- 
ing parts, the first of which treats 
on the structure of language, and 
the properties of style ; the second, 
on spoken language, or eloqueice, 
as proper for deliberative assem- 
blies, courts of justice, or the pul- 
pit; the third, on written language, 
or the most eminent kinds of com- 
position in prose or verse. 

The first divis'on of the subject 
is discussed in twenty-six lectures, 
which treats successively of the facul- 
ties which influence the arrangement 
of words im sentences, and of the 
progress of writing, the principles 
of grammar, the parts of speech, 
the primary qualities of style, per- 
spicuity, purity, propriety, preci- 
sion; the construction and arrange. 
ment of sentences and periods ; the 
varidus ornaments and figures of 
style, and its differeut characters, 
as concise and nervous, or diffuse ; 
as simple, elegant, or florid and 
vehement. 

These different heads are judici- 
ously treated, and many uscful di- 
rections given to the student in 
composition. 

The second part of this work is 
devoted to eloquence and public 
speaking, of which the history is 
first traced, the ditlerent species 
enumerated and arranged, and the 
rules delivered. On the whole, 
this division constitutes the most 
valuable part of the volume. 

The second volume commences 
with the third division of the sub- 
ject, treating on composition in 
prose and verse. The order in 
which the different species of wri- 
ting are arranged, and illustrated, 
by rules and examples, is the follow- 
ing; epistolary writing, fiction, 
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philosophical writing, essays, sys- 
tematic compositions, dialogues, 
history; in poetry, the pastoral, 
lyric poctry, didactic, descriptive, 
epic, dramatic; under each of 
which heads, the ‘principal produc- 
tions in the ancient and modern Jan- 
guages are described and charac- 
terized. 

We shall only notice a singular 
error which occurs more than once 
in this volume, the supposed infe- 
riority of the ancient hexameter to 
modern blank verse, in variety of 
pause and melody. We cannotex- 
plain how areader can have perused 
Virgil, without being sensible, that 
the heroic verse, is not less distin- 
guished for its variety, than for its 
dignity and melody. 

A system of logic closes the vo- 
lume. It proceedsin the principles 
of the Scotch metaphysical school, 
but as those doctrines regard only 
the postulates, or first principles, 
which must be taken for granted in 
some sense or other, by the most 
sceptical, as well as by the most 
credulous, in every course of prac- 
tical reasoning, they have little in- 
fluence on the principal object of 
the work. The three concluding 
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lectures, though not strictly com- 
prized in a course of logic, are 
perhaps the most interesting of the 
series, comprizing a general view 
and classification of the objects of 
human knowledge, ——- Lord 
Bacon’s arrangement, according to 
the faculties of the mind. 

That these volumes contain a re- 
spectable series of college lectures, 
which would do credit to the pro- 
fessor, and be attended with advan- 
tage by his pupils, will be readily 
admitted. Whether after preceding 
works on a similar subject, they 
contain any information sufficiently 
novel to engage peculiarly, the at- 
tention of the public, may perhaps 
be doubted. The view, however, 


-which the author takes of literature, 


is wide and well arranged, and he' 
delivers his critical opinions with 
freedom, and in most cases with 
candor and judgment. For several 
inaccuracies and inelegancies of 
style the circumstances under 
which the work was _ published, 
must apologize. The chapters on 
eloquence, and some parts of the 
treatise on logic appear to us to be 
the. most valuable portions of these 
volumes. 


Art. IV. Miscellaniesin Prose and Verse, &c. By THomas Taytor. 


THIS indefatigable advocate of 
the philosophy and religion of the 
ancients, not depressed by neglect, 
or deterred by fear of opposition, 
we bear his testimony once more 
to the excellence of these princi- 
ples, from which he professes to 
have derived support in seasons of 
adversitv. and which he deems 
alone sihcient to raise human na- 
ture to its true state of dignity and 
happiness, The principal piece is 
entitled the triumph of the wise 
man over fortune, according to the 
doctrine of the stoics and platonists, 
and is intended to prove the supe- 
riority of the philosopher to calami- 
ty, and the impossibility of his sus- 


taining any injury. It is principally 
extracted from the writings of Sez 
neca and Plotinus. The firmness 
of the principles which it advances, 
and the loftiness of its claims, may 
be estimated from the introductory 
parazraph, which surpasses even 
the paradoxes of Damasippus. 

‘* THE doctrine of the genuine Stoics 
and Platonists, concerning the constancy 
of the wise man, is no less paradoxical 
tothe vulgar, though perfectly scientific, 
than the examples which they have 
given of the endurance of calamity are 
magnanimous and sublime; for what ta 
the apprehension of the multitude can 
be more incredible, than the dogma, 
that a wise man can neither receive an 
injury nor contumely ? That he may be 
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a servant, and deprived of all the neces- 
saries of life, and yet not be poor; that 
_he may be insane, and yet his intellect 
remain uninjured? For the vulgar con- 
ceive that the wise man is not to be 
adorned with an imaginary honour of 
words, for such, in their opinion, are 
these assertions, but that he is to be si- 
tuated in that place where no injury is 
permitted. Will there, however, we 
ask, be no one who will revile, no one 
who will attempt to injure him? But 
there is not any thing so sacred which 
sacrilegious hands will not attempt to 
violate. Divine natures, however, are 
not less elevated, because there are those 
who will attack a magnitude placed far 
beyond their reach. The invulnerable 
is not that which may not be assaulted, 
but that which cannot be injured. And 
this is the mark by which a wise man 
may be known. Can it indeed be 
doubted, but that the power is more 
certainly strong which cannot be con- 
quered, than that which cannot be at- 
tacked; for sirength untried is dubious ; 
but the force is deservedly considered as 
most sure which baffles all attacks. 
Hence the wise man is of a more excel- 
lent nature, if no injury can hurt him, 
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than if he is beyond the reach of injurious 
attempts. Asa wise man, therefore, of 
this kind, is obnoxious to no injury, it is 
of no consequence how many darts are 
hurled against him, since he is not penetra- 
ble by any. Just as the hardness of cer- 
tain stones is unconquerable by iron; and 
just as some things cannot be consumed 
by fire, but preserve their rigour and 
mode of subsistence amidst surrounding 
flames. Thus, too, rocks swelling on 
high break the sea, and do not exhibit 
any vestiges of its rage, though for so 
many ages they have been lashed by its 
waves.” 


The other pieces in this volume, 
are the creed of the Platonic phi- 
losopher, about as comprehensible 
as some other celebrated creeds, a 
panegyric in verse on the late Flo- 
yer Sydenham, a paraphrase of a 
passage of Boethius, an address to 
the Demiurgus or artificer of the 
universe, and an epigram on Mr. 
Taylors adventurous exploits in 
philosophy, and the blind folly of 
his reviewers. 


Agt. V. Chironomia, or a Treatise on Rhetorical Delivery, by the Reo. Gitsert 


AUSTIN, 


THERE is an elegant book of the 
Germans, Engel’s Mimi, onthe 
topic here discussed. He intends 
principally to instruct the actor, 
Mr. Austin the rhetorician. We 
doubt whether the variation of the 
pupil favours the practical value of 
the instruction. The player has to 
caricature. Unless gesture be car- 
ried further on the stage than is be- 
coming in real life, its telegraphic 
value is lost to the distant part of 
the audience. Pantomime perform- 
ed on the natural scale of expres- 
sion, falls short in impressive ef- 
fect. Yet the orator would be 
called theatrical, and would be 
thought affected, and would inter- 
cept the sympathy to which he as- 
pires, were he to gesticulate with 
the windmill arms of a harlequin. 


He would be confounded with those 


4to. pp. 600. 


Cherokee ambassadors, who, for 
want of words, had recourse to 
signs, and who solicited the dram 
of rum, the blanket, and the bed- 
fellow, with the inhaied oosp of 
thirst, the shivering hug of chilli- 
ness, and the indelicate display of 
Herodotus’s runaway Egyptian. 

Instruction ought seemingly to 
be hyperbolical; because its prac- 
tical result usually falls short of the 
lesson. Hence the teacher of ges- 
ticulation must prescribe the more 
vehement forms of expression, 
must bid his pupil saw the air, like 
Icarus, and stamp the earth, like 
Poseidon, if he means to produce 
the desirable float of arm, and ra- 
diation of leg. 

The importance of making a stu- 
dy of gesticulation, is well argued 
by Mr, Austin; yet with a just idea 
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of what ought to be realized, our 
author is liable to the suspicion of 
an affected taste in art, of a disposi- 
tion to find pretences for gesticula- 
tton at every metaphor of phrase, 
and, instead of delineating and cor- 
roborating the main impression of 
sentiment, of attempting to paint 
words, and to accompany oral lan- 
guage with an hieroglyphic or pic- 
turesque interpretation. He notes 
in detail the gestures, with which 
he would wish a declaimer to deli- 
ver the well known fable of Gay, 
ealléd the Miser and Plutus. For 
the first line which is this, 

“ The wind was high, the window 

shakes,” 


the pupil is instructed to assume an 
attitude of surprize, and to point 
toward the sky; whereas the open- 
ing ought to be gentle and quiet. 
The character of suspicion is to be 
alarmed with slight cause; and if 
Gay had written 

¢* A transient air the window shakes, 
With sudden start the miser wakes,” 


he would more completely have at- 
tained the end of painting the mis- 
trustful vigilance of his gold-hoard- 
er. Of course the reciter is not to 
draw attention to the loudness of 
the wind, is not to render the word 
kigh emphatic, is not to mimic the 
knock of window-fraines rattling in 
the storm ; but to let the timid start 
of the ensuing line occur rather un- 
expectedly, and with inadequate 
preparation. 


«¢ Along the silent room he stalks.” 


Here the attitude recommended is 
indicative, as of a man who has 
espied, and who denounces a con- 
cealed thief: but it ought to be de. 
scriptive of fearful anxiety, of cu- 
riosity screwing its eye, and lapping 
its ear, and treading inaudibly. 
The poet was compelled to use the 
word stalks on account of the rime, 
but he would else have preferred 
the word creeps, as more descrip- 
tive of the pantomime which prying 


fear is likely to adopt: the reciter is 
not to catch the poet’s word, but 
his feeling, and is to paint the emo- 
tion better than the poet, if he can. 
The pantomime is obvious which 
the ensuing line requires; Gay 
may err in causing his miser to 
stand in rapture oer his hoard, when 
he was likelier to continue kneeling 
at his chest, hugging and almost 
prostrate over his money-bags, 
which he finds undiminished im 
number; but the recitation must 
be here conducted on' the principle 
adopted by the poet. On arriving 
at the passage 
“ Gold sow’d the earth with ev’ry ill, 
Gold taught the murderer’s sword to 
kill,” 
the speaker is directed, during the 
first line, to imitate the action of 
sowing oats, and during the latter, 
that of stabbing with a dagger; 
whereas these phrases are such mere 
metaphors, that if the poet had 
written 
Gold fills the earth with ev’ry ill, 
Gold hires the soldier’s arm to kill, 


the meaning and purpose of the 
speech, would, in no wise have been 
altered, or affected. The same ges- 
ticulation therefore, ought, in our 
opinion, to be used in either case, 
that namely, which carefully and 
exactly corresponds with the lead- 
ing train of thought, and which 
wholly overlooks the accidents of 
verbiage. But, in Mr. Austin’s 
system apparently, this new pair of 
lines would require in the first, the 
gesticulation of a man filling a pail 
with water, and in the latter, of a 
volunteer charging with the bayo- 
net; because some such imagery 
happens to be associated with the 
words used metaphorically. The 
gesture which belongs to the train 
of thought, not that which belongs 
to the train of words, is in all cases, 
in our opinion to be employed. On 
Mr. Austin’s plan of word-paint- 
ing, instead of thought-painting, he 
would oftew have to swerve, in his 
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directions from the practice of the 
great masters of recitation. In the 
speech of Lear, during the storm, 
the line occurs : 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my 
daughters, 

Here the verbal mimesis indicate 
rant, noise, turbulence; but the 
ideal mimesis insinuates a suffocat- 
mg tenderness; and so Garrick 
delivered it. 

When the lady in Comus says : 

I should be loth 
To meet the rudeness and swill’d inso- 
lence 

Of such late wassailers : 
she is not to imitate the gait of a 
drunken man, but to preserve the 
alarmed carriage of feminine timi- 
dity, and to mention with marked 
disgust, the libertinisin of revellers. 
Mr. Austin’s system appears to us, 
to lead to the opposite conduct. 

This work has the merit of discus- 
sing anew topic, with comprehen- 
sive detail, and conspicuous erudi- 
tion; and of aifording, by the aid 
of the engraver, most desirable il- 
lustrations of the practicable varie- 
ties of gesture, especially of the 
hands, which may be adopted by 
the public orator to enliven his de- 
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livery, to vary his attitude, and to 
corroborate the impression of his 
words. The adequate notation of 
pantomime is a point much Jabour- 
ed by our author, and is carried to 
a high degree of perfection: his 
symbolic language merits adoption, 
by those dramatic critics, who may 
wish to preserve a tradition of the 
manner, in which a Siddons or a 
Grassini were wont to accompany 
the declamation, or recitative, of 
their favourite parts. To contrive 
a grammar, is not to excel in elo- 
quent composition : to describe at- 
titude with concise felicity, is not to 
teach to expedient application. In 
this latter department of instruction, 
we have stated grounds of disagree- 
ment from our author: we admire 
his ingenuity, without always sym- 
pathizing with his taste. ‘To have 
done so much toward a classifica- 
tion of the phenomena of corporeal 
rhetoric, is itself to have increased 
the power of the orator: it will 
stock his imagination with an inex- 
haustible handful of illustrative and 
pathetic expressions, and will ena- 
ble him to render taciturnity it- 
self, subservient to the purposes of 
speech. 


Art. VI. The Independent Man. By Grorce Ensor, Esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 


EDUCATION though a trite, is 
not an exhausted topic: we practise 
it well enough from the result of 
jong and manifold experience, but 
we practise it as an art, not asa 
science ; and can seldom give a 
definite or satisfactory reason for the 
received order of tuition and the 
established system of insiraction. 
We see experimentally that a soli- 
citous, or an extraordinary educa- 
tion is regularly unsuccessful: but 
we cannot account for the fact. 
Nature, wiser than man, has ren- 
dered the average degree of care 
and toil more cunducive to human 
exceilence than premature, industri- 
ous, and ambitious efforts. But where 


it is that our solicitude inverts the in- 
tended order of acquirement, by 
rash interference, or excess of pre- 
cept, is still a riddle to the parent 
and the pedagogue. 

This work has education for its 
object, the education of the states- 
man ; it aspires to form the ruling 
classes of society, and through them, 
the subordinate community. The 
first chapter considers the treatment 
of boys, from theirinfancy to their 
eighteenth year. Something is said 
about a mother’s suckling her own 
children, and the practice is strongly 
recommended. In the order of na- 
ture, the woman, who has to walk 
to market, or to the field, leaves 
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her child to the care of a neigh- 
bour, who suckles it during the mn- 
terval, and who bequeaths her own 
child to a similar reciprocity of at- 
tention, when her hour for stirring 
abroad is come. So that children 
are most naturally suckled, when 
they have several nurses, when they 
share with others the milk of their 
own mother, and partake the nou- 
rishment of a stranger’s breast. This 
average distribution of lacteal nu- 
triment is quite as conducive to the 
health of children, as a system of 
exclusive property ; not perhaps 
for the first week, but from the 
moment of the mother’s recovery. 
And it is probably a moral object 
to accustom the independent man 
somewhat carly to forego fora time, 
that incessancy of afiectionate at- 
tention, which the mother-nurse is 
sure to bestow. To cry unlistened 
to is the cure for fractiousness ; to 
be abandoned to personal resources 
is the first stimulus to voluntary ac- 
tivity. A great deal of stuff has been 
talked by Tansillo and Montaigne, 
and others, about children’s imbi- 
bing the character of their nurses. 
The metaphor is incorrect. Chil- 
dren often imitate the gesticulation, 
physiognomical and corporeal of 
their nurses. The ideas necessarily 
associated with such external ex- 
pressions, are thus excited in their 
soft brains early, and perhaps inde- 
libly. Thus some tendencies of 
character may be translated from 
the one tothe othcr. Beware then, 
and choose even the occasional 
nurse of graceful deportment, and 
benevolent disposition. But this 
danger exists equally in the dry 
nurse. ‘The footman, who carries 
about a female infant, is as likely 
by his lewd stare, to infuse a pre- 
(lisposition to lasciviousness, as any 
nurse can be to inspire timidity or 
cruelty. The frequent repetition 
of impressions of whatever kibd, is 
far more efhcacious than incidental 
affections. It is safest to change 
often the guardians of children. 


Corporal punishments are come 
bated by Mr. Ensor. We are not 
convinced that punishments equally 
innocent can be devised. The in- 
fliction of hunger, of thirst, of dark 
or solitary confinement, may cause 
disease, cowardice, melancholy. A 
recurretice to disgraceful badges 
produces in susceptible natures an 
inconvenient degree of false shame, 
and in hardy natures an alarming 
indifference about honor. To pu+ 
nish by a task makes application 
odious. To punish by a fine re~ 
veals that riches can defend against 
the laws. It seems best to employ 
chiefly precedence and degradation, 
to levy fines for the mischiefs of 
aukwardness, to impose tasks for 
the negligences of idleness, to in- 
flict privation for the sins of intem- 
perance, and to reserve blows for 
those vulgar natures, who are inca- 
pable of prospective or circumstan- 
tial considerations, and are only in- 
fluenced by the immediate impres- 
sions of sense. Solitude is the in- 
fliction most to be abhorred; it pre- 
cludes improvement while it en- 
dures ; it assists the passionsto fer- _ 
ment into virulence ; or drives the 
vacant mind to dangerous attempts 
at amusement. 

Mr. Ensor decides, justly we think, 
for public scheals, in preference to 
private education, whatever be the 
capacities of a boy. The more or 
less of Latin and Greek, learned 
between ten and fifteen is an un- 
important consideration, compared 
with the knowledge of human tem- 
pers and dispositions, with the dis- 
covery of one’s true and natural 
place in promiscuous human society, 
with the acquisition of the sympae 
thetic passions and affections, which 
result from struggling through a 
crouded school. Vicious habits are 
best to be resisted by eariy unre- 
served instruction about the nature 
and consequences of the several 
sins of indecency, Vicious inci- 
dents are little to be lamented; for 
inexpericnce has its evils, its moz- 
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tifications, and its regrets; and he 
who avoids the freaks of the gen- 
tlemen of his age and country, will 
find himself an alien to the friend: 
ship of his early equals and com- 
panions, Nor is there much dif- 
ference in the chance of innocence, 
but rather in the frankness of be- 
haviour, between the houshold and 
the boarding-school pupil. A con- 
sequence of private education is 
that men will dare to be singular ; 
but how few singular men would 
not be well commuted for quotidian 
characters. 

Mr. Ensor, erroneously we think, 
is for postponing (p. 61.) all ac- 
quaintance with the learned lan- 

uages, until an advanced period 
of life. Children easily learn lan- 
guages; in the family of an English 
gentleman, who married a French 
emigrant lady, and was resident in 
Italy, the children at six, seven, 
and eight years of age, all spoke 
fluently and well, the three lan- 
guages. If the dead languages 
could be taught more through the 
ear, and less through the eye, they 


too might be acquired at a very 


early age, and almost insensibly. 
Without these languages, a man 
will hardly care to publish in his 
own: so vast a portion of what may 
be called the literary phriseology 
of our tongue is influenced by their 
idiom: nor can a mat: easily acquire 
the modern languages of southern 
Europe, without a large stock of 
Latin nomenclature. ‘To mzke any 
good use of early boyhood is so 
difficult, that we vote for the pre- 
vailing practice of applying to La- 
tin and Greek, rather than for Mr. 
Ensor’s Natural History. That the 
Eton grammar, and many other 
books in use, are thorouzhly bad, 
we readily concede. To reform the 


habitual mode of instruction is a 


distinct question from diversifying 
Many judicious criti- 
cisins occur on the prevailing method. 
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The second chapter relates to the 
treatment of youth from their eigh- 
teenth year to manhood ; the pecu- 
liarity of our author consists in his 
recommending foreign travel pre- 
viously tocollege. In this innova- 
tion we coincide. The languages 
are most easily learnt early, and the 
manners are more plastic, more 
likely to accommodate themselves 
to those of the nations visited, be- 
fore they are stubbornly anglicized 
by the independence of university 
life, andthe imitation of the gen- 
tlemen of the country. There is 
this further advantage in early pe- 
regrination. The whole range of 
topics, which interest the European 
public, is thus presented to a man’s 
contemplation before he has chosen 
his own line of investigation. He 
arrives at the lecture-rooms of the 
Professor, and at the libraries of 
the foundation, having already made 
his election, in what department to 
pursue distinction: he then appro- 
priates his studies to his eventual 
objects. But it he passes straight 
from the school to the university, 
he continues ignorant of what he 
shall want or wish in the world, to 
know ; and wastes this opportunity 
of becoming profound in the mere 
continuation of earlier studies. The 
prejudices of the place would be 
less likely to infect a travelled man. 
The use of a Professor is to teach 
men, not to teach boys; and it is 
because too young a race attends 
college, that the higher sort of lec- 
tures are disused. Circumstanced 
as the English universities at pre- 
sent are, sons may rationally be sent 
thither to scramble for the endow- 
ments ; but certainly not to profit 
by the tuition. 

A meritorious reprehension of 
adulterous connections is given in 
this chapter: the young traveller 
will need the caution. 

The third chapter passes from 
manuers to morals. 
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Duelling is discussed (p. 202— 
208.) and reprobated. Since the 
days of volunteering, it is become 
so popular a practice, that we 
Should not wonder it were scouted 
as vulear by the next growth of 
fashionable men. While it con- 
tinues genteel, aspiring men must 
continue to practise it. Trials by 
a special jury of persons selected 
for the quickness and delicacy of 
their feelings in questions of ho- 
nor, whose sentence should award 
the penalty of apology to the more 
culpable party, might perhaps be 
got up in lieu of duels. Thisis in 
fact Rousseau’s proposal of a court 
of honor. 

The relative value of avarice and 
prodigality, is wel] argued (p. 211 
—216.), and the preference is justl¥ 
given to the miser over the spend- 
thrift. Several excellent moral es- 
says are interspersed in this section. 

The fourth chapter endeavours 
to prove, that both geniusand study 
are requisite to all great underta- 
kings: there must be industry to 
provide, aud talent to employ the 
materials. 

The fifth chapter contains Re- 
marks on Reading. An unusual 
opinion is advanced (p. 265.) that 
Richardson is not a novellist of 
merit: tedious he may be, and 
like the Dutch painters, fond of 
wasting labor on niunutize ; a good 
copyist of the dress and furniture 
rather than of the flesh and blood 
ofhis heroes: and yet there are pas- 
sages in the story of Clementina, 
and inthe catastrophe of Clarissa, 
which excite interest. His novels 
might still be read, if about two 
thirds of the text was struck out 
by a judicious epitomator. It is 
well observed that our best novel is 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield : 
Tom Jones is ranked next, and 
thirdly Robinson Crusoe. 

Mr. Ensor next enters on the 
course of study to be observed by 
his pupil. Tis comprehensive to- 
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pic has again its subdivisions. The 
writers of al] ages and countries are 
assembled in distinct bands, and 
criticized with impressive concise- 
ness. First advance the philoso- 
phers. Socrates is first analyzed: 
Cumberland’s book describes his 
manners justly. His claim to a de- 
mon may be resolved into a figura- 
tive allegorical habit of expression. 
There are fine traits of spirit, ho- 
nour, and fidelity about Socrates, 
such as his fighting to save Alci- 
biades at Potidcea with lion-like 
heroism. The prison-scenes, or 
death-scenes again are very fine: 
after every allowance for the, pens 
of Xenophon and Plato. His mode 
of attacking the religion and go- 
vernment of his country appears to 
have much resembled that of Tho- 
mas Paine. He rather belongs a- 
mong the moralists who have pull- 
ed down prejudices, than who have 
built up maxims: and in this is in- 
ferior to the Jewish gnomologists. 

Plato has still less claim to admi- 
ration than Socrates: both have been 
too long overrated. No modern a- 
narchist ever projected such mon 
strous immoralities, as Plato pro- 
poses to establish in his fifth book 
of the Republic. His mystical dia- 
logues are a disgrace to his intel 
lect; unless we consider the mysti- 
cal pieces as Alexandrian forgeries, 
in the name of Plato. The hack- 
ney authors of Alexandria often bor- 
rowed an old name to sell a new 
manuscript. Aristotle and Fpicu- 
rus, Cicero and Seneca are talked 
about; then Lord Bacon. Cicero 
is in fact the only ancient philoso- 
pher, whose books have not been 
superseded by beiter. 

The philosophical essayists come 
next. A British Theophrastus might 
be made out of Butler and Bishop 
Hall. We like Seneca better than 
Mr. Ensor does; Young is our Se- 
neca. There are delicate remarks 
in Shenstone on men and manners, 
which deserved notice. Telema- 
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chus is pulled down, and merited 
lowering. Rousseau is a master of 
eloquence: his narration is picture, 
his exhortation, pathos: sound in- 
struction he gives only in his dic- 
tionary of music. Sir W. Temple 
is forgotten; Bolingbroke is decay- 
ing; Shaftesbury passes for affected; 
Warburton for paradoxical; Addi- 
son for feeble ; Johnson lives. 

The writers on Political Economy 
succeed. Macchiavelli is praised 
for intellect: he wanted foresight: 
he overvalues expediency : and does 
not perceive in how great, in how 
increasing a degree the difficulties 
of a man multiply, who oversteps 
duty: he had never read Macbeth, 
the finest of moral lectures against 
unprincipled ambition. Grotius 1s 
attacked against Mackintosh, rightly 
we think: he has a spirit of detail 
hostile to the grand manner in phi- 
losophizing, and substitutes the 
quotation of maxims to the argu- 
ment of propositions. Montesquieu 
avas the grand architect of the French 
revolution: his arguments against 
the feudal system overthrew the 
state, as Veluiee’s arguments a- 
gainst Christianity overthrew the 
Church: so much of both is now in 
a progress toward reproduction as 
belongs to the vatural constitution 
of human affairs. Hobbes, Har- 
rington, Hume, are all three defi- 
ciently praised: but Adam Smith 
receives a due tribute of applause. 
Algernon Sidney was nothing but a 
martyr; Sir James Sieuart nothing 
but a nobleman. 

Fourthly hover on high the un- 
substantial chosts of the metaphy- 
sicians. Metaphysics is properly a 
branch of grammar: it is the art of 
classing facts, and of expressing in 
general terms the common law in- 
ferred from multitudinous cases of 
experience. Every science has its 
metaphysics : chemistry, law, and 
medicine. 'Those are metaphysical 
disputes of the Brunonians about 
direct and indirect debility ; they 
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respect, abstract, or universal terms, 
which are aptly substituted to col- 
lections of tacts. Those are meta- 
physical disputes.of the jurists about 
the general principles of the law of 
nations; and of the chemists about 
negative electricity. |When the 

henomena of the human mind 

ecome a subject of enquiry, there 
are facts to detail, and general laws 
to infer: but these have ne pécu- 
liar right to the denomination of 
mefaphysical. This has of late 
been generally felt; and the word 
ideology has been introduced (by 
Tracy, we believe) to describe the 
science of ideas, the theory of the 
operations of thought. 

We are disappointed to observe 
in this chapter, so scanty a mention 
of Hobbes. He was the earliest, 
and be remains the best of the Bri- 
tish ideologists. His Human Na- 
ture is the well-head of all the 
clear water which the Lockes and 
Hartleys have pailed abroad. In 
his Christian Commonwealth is al- 
ready to be found, the gem of that 
sect, which Eichhorn and Paulus 
are diffusing on the continent, which 
has converted Christianity into a 
lever of illumination, and the study 
of theology into a defence against 
superstition, making religious cu- 
riosity the instructress of mankind. 

The historians and orators occupy 
two vast sections : the names are so 
numerous, that we shall not attempt 
here, to review the reviewer. 

The second volume treats of the 
Origin of Poctry, of the Lyric 
Poets, of the Didactic Poets, of 
the Satirists, and of the Origin of 
the Drama. The priority of co. 
medy to tragedy is maintained with 
novel ingenuity, and with convine- 
ing sagacity. A chapter is allotted 
to,the comic writers. There is in 
the ridiculous, a something more 
transient, than in the sublime. 
Shakspeare’s comedies have almost 
all ceased to please: we wonder 
how Ben Jonson’s can ever have 
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pleased. Even Dryden is gone by. 
Congreve is the oldest comedy wri- 
ter whose comedies are still popu- 
lar. The palm is given to Mr. 
Sheridan, among our comedy-wri- 
ters, perhaps with reason: yet we 
think the Clandestine Marriage a 
‘better comedy than the School for 
Scandal, though it may not imply 
powers of art so various and so vi- 
vid. The tragic writers are criti- 
cised in their turn. Sophocles is 
preferred to Euripides. The tra- 
gedies collected by Seneca are 
thought to have been translated 
from the Greek by Ovid, Julius 
Cesar and others. The Italians 
name Maffei, Metastasio and Al- 
fieri as their best tragic poets. The 
Regolo of Metastasio is his best 
play: and the Virginia of Alfieri. 
Racine is courageously and not un- 
foundedly attacked: what is his I- 
phivenia in Aulis compared with 
Goethe's Iphigeniain Tauris? The 
Phédre is a better tragedy than the 
Iphigenie; yet its beauties are all 
derived from Euripides, and the 
catastrophe sinks from dramatic in- 
to epic poetry. Of Racine’s skill 
in situation-making, in bringing na- 
turally those persons together on 
the scene, whose interview pro- 
mises a poignant perplexity, no 
pow is attempted. Corneille’s 
est tragedy is the death of Pom- 
pey; his next, Horace; his third, 
Cinna. He has only treated Ro- 
man subjects well: the Cid has a 
good scene or two at the beginning, 
but its progress as to style, interest, 
and pathos is in regular anticlimax, 
and the yielding prudery of Chi- 
mene is quite ludicrous. Voltaire, 
in structure of plot, excels Cor- 
neille and Racine, neither of whom 
have produced a tragedy equal to 
Zaire, which is the triumph of the 
French drama. ‘The character of 
Orosmane is somewhat too chival- 
rous and Frenchmanlike for an east- 
ern sultan; but the piece is e!se 
sutliciently probable, the incidents 
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very affecting, and the dialogue; 
though inferior to that of Racine’ 
for polish of versification, and te 
that of Corneille for magnanimity 
of sentiment, is habitually beauti- 
ful; not tawdry and strutting so as 
to draw attention from the matter, 
but simple without vulgarity, and 
equal to the expression of feeling. 
Other tragedies of Voltaire have 
merit; but they owe a part of their 
popularity to transient opinions, 
which it was wished to diffuse. Ma- 
homet may well be thought to have 
formed Bonaparte ;_ it can have little 
tendency to shake European super- 
stitions. The Death of Cesar is 
not ranked in France as the third 
tragedy of Voltaire ; yet we cannot 
find any other than Zaire, and Ma- 
homet, which we should prefer de- 
cidediy. There is every where a 
want of ethic merit among the 
French tragedians. 

Mr. Ensor does injustice to Lillo 
(vol. > 163) in placing George 

| 


Barnweil at the head of his produc- 
tions; the Fatal Curiosity being a 


much finer play; and indeed the 
best houshold tragedy (if we may so 
render tragedie bourgeotse) in our 
language. 

The attack on Homer (p. 182— 
205.) displays more love of para- 
dox than of complaisance; yet 
many of the remarks have perma- 
nent value. Mr. Ensor seems to 
value poetry, not for its own 
sake, as a method of enabling the 
imagination to employ itself a- 
erceably, but for the sake of 
certain moral, or philo-ephical 
opinions, which poetry can be em- 
ployed in propagating. On this 
rinciple, a christian would display 
just taste in preferring Watts’s 
Hymns to Pindar’s Odes. Thus 
(p. 220) the adoption of mythologi- 
cal beings in poetry is censured ; 
because they are dbvings created by 
ignorance and terror, We wonder 
that Mr. En-or’s plilosophy should 
not have looked a little deeper inte 























nature; and have discovered that 
those beings, which the poet em- 


loys as his mythology, thereby 
ew the reputation of realit 
among men, and become confoun d 
ed in every one’s imagination with 
the fictitious personifications and 
spectral creations of poctic inven- 
tion. 

The Italian poets pass in review. 
Dante is depreciated as he ought. 
The Orlando Furioso does not re- 
ceive that praise for ethic painting, 
which is its due: it isin such deli- 
neations as Ruggiero expecting Al- 
cina (canto VII. stanza 24) or Gri- 
fone dragged by the mob (canto 
XVII stanza 132) that Ariosto dis- 
plays his habit of copying from na- 
ture and not from art, which is what 
communicates an impression of rea- 
lity tu all his personages and to all 
his scenery, which miracle and ma- 
gic. cannot dissipate. The Jerusa- 
lem Delivered is as harshly dissect- 
ed as the Iliad. 

After completing this critical ap- 
preciation of the writers recommend- 
ed for perusal to his imaginary pu- 
pil, Mr. Ensor returns to his origi- 
nal topic, and treats of foreign 
travel, of serving the Common- 
wealth, of eloquence, of conduct 
in a ministerial capacity, and lastly 
of authorship ; a chapter introduc- 
tory to some remarks on composi- 
tion and rhetoric. Lastly occurs a 
treatise on marriage and a short 
conclusion. 

The remarks on education sur- 
pass in our judgement, those on the 
course of study: we think more 
highly of the wisdom than of the 
taste of Mr. Ensor. Could one 
jump from p. 272 of the first vo- 
lume to p. 284 of the second volume, 
a completer work would be per- 
vaded. In a new edition we re- 
commend this separation of topic. 


Ann, Rev. Vou. V. 


ENSOR’S INDEPENDENT MAN. 
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The course of study may then be 
revised, corrected, proportioned and 
completed. 

The whole work is drawn up with 
somewhat of pedantry; references 
and quotations «re needlessly mul- 
tiplied: trivialities are delivered 
oracularly. Phocylides is evoked 
from Lethe to declare against bird- 
nesting. The matter however is 
usually worthy of attention, both 
from the father and from the pupil: 
it is oftener compiled than orginal, 
and has thus far the sanctioy of tra- 
dition: but if the stones for this 

osaic are far-fetcht, they are well 
picked. The instruction 1s various, 
important, profound; the style is 
concise, pregnant, thoughtful ; rich- 
ly inlaid here with garnished elo- 
quence, there with senteutious mean- 
ing. 

No topic is so important as edu- 
cation. It preserves knowledge, it 
diffuses virtue, it is the anchor of 
personal happiness. It involves the 
destiny of all the civilized classes : 
it is the providence which prepares 
the fortunes of the coming age, 
The only amelioration of which hu- 
man society is susceptible, consists 
in the perpetually increasing pro- 
portion of the well educated. No 
modern individual can be brought 
up to be more accomplished than a 
Xenophon, or a Cicero. Our only 
advantage over the antients must 
depend on the greater extant num- 
ber of men analogously instructed, 
which facilitates the diffusion of 
public advantages. Let us then 
turn with earnest gratitude to the 
Socrates, or the Crassus, who directs 
the studies of such il:ustrators of 
the human race: he niavts the acorns 
of those oaks, which standing, are 
to be the ornament, or falling, the 
bulwark of the country. 


Oo 
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Arr. 1. The Complete Works, in Philosop 


Benjamin Franklin, now first collected an 


hy, Politics, and Morals, of the late Dr. 
Ff arranged: with Memoirs of his early 


' Life. Written by Himself. 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE life and the other works of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin will circu- 
late lone and far. His discoveries 
in science were important; his at: 
tention to economics popularly in- 
structive ; and his practical eflicacy 
in preparing and consolidating the 
American revolution ¢onspicuous 
and decisive, His autobiography, 
if published without mutilation, 
would no doubt illuminate many 
recesses of the human heart, and of 
the political theatres: it is here not 
given entire, but extends to the day 
of his marriage in 1730. 

Benjamin Franklin was born at 
New England, in Boston, in 1705. 
His father had emigrated from Great 
Britain is: 1682; bis mother, the 
second wife, was an American. At 
twelve years of age he was appren- 
ticed to his brother, a printer; but 
left the situation, in consequence of 
a disagreement, before the expiry of 
his indentures. He then let himself 
as journeyman at Philadelphia, 
came over to England for employ, 
went back, superseded his old mas- 
ter, set up a newspaper, and became 
printer to the provincial assembly. 
Having been employed to print the 
paper-currency, he defended an in- 
crease of emission in a pamphiet 
which drew attention. He married, 
in 1730, a widow ladv, to whom he 
had been attached beivre her first 
marriage. In 1731, he proposed to 
round the still subsisting public li- 
brary of Philadelphia on a subscrip- 
tion plan. In 1732, he began to 
oublish Poor Richard’s Almanac, 


a book which has inspired some of 
the meanness that distinguishes the 
American character. In 1736, he 
was appointed clerk to the general 
assembly of Philadelphia; and, in 
1737, post-master. About this time, 
on the occasion of sqme loss by fire, 
he suggested a hand-in-hand assu- 
rance office. 

His attention was next drawn to 
the phenomena of electricity. He 
first ascertained, in 1752, by an ex- 
periment with a silken kite, the 
identity of lightning and the clec- 
tric fluid. ‘This great fact is well 
recorded in the inscription of his 
bust. Lriputt fulmen cale. He 
was already at this time a member 
of the general assembly of Pensyl- 
vania, having been elected as a bur- 
gess for the city-of Philadelphia in 
1747. He spoke seldom, senten- 
tiously, concisely, but with convinc- 
ing aptness. In 1749, he drew a 
plan for an agademy to be endowed 
by the state, and managed by trus-~ 
tees: it was realized in 1755. 

In 1754, the depredations of the 
Indians on the American frontiers 
had become grievous and alarming ; 
the colonies of New Hampshire, 
Massachusets, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pensyivania, aud Maryland, 
appointed commissioners, or depu- 
ties, to meet at Albany, and to 
devise some plan of military de- 
fence. Dr. Franklin attended on 
behalf of his province, and produ- 
ced ** the Albany Pian of Union.” 
‘The idea was to solicit an act of 
pariiament for establishing a gene- 











ral government over the colonies, 
consisting of a governor to be nam- 
ed by the crown, and of a pariia- 
ment to be named by the assemblies 
of the provincial states, in the pro~ 

ortion of their respective popu- 
omeies This general government 
Was to raise troops, to build forts, 
and to provide for the public de- 
fence. The scheme was in America 
held too favourable to the influence 
of the crown, and was therefore re- 
jected by the colonial assemblies: in 
England it was held too favourable 
to the independence of the colonies, 
and was therefore rejected by the 
ministry of Great Britain. But the 
discussion served to familiarize the 
words congress, general government, 
American army, and thus to prepare 
the very form of confederacy which 
was resorted to during the rebellion. 
Dr. Franklin was deputed, in 1757, 
to Great Britain, there to solicit the 
abolition of certainexemptions from 
taxation, which had been foolishly 
conferred on the selfish family of 
Penn. He succeeded in the object 
of his embassy : and, during his stay 
in London, published a pamphlet, 
pointing out the advantages which 
would result from a conquest of Ca- 
vada. This pamphlet produced the 
desired effect, and thus delivered 
the North Americans from the dan- 


er of a French neighbourhood. 
g g ; 


When it is considered how exact- 
ly the Albany Plan of Union was 
adhered to during the rebellion, 
and how unsafe such a_ rebellion 
would have been for the friends of 
independence, if the French had 
retained the sovereignty of Canada, 
it secms reasonable to attribute to 
the foresight, er providence of 
Franklin the whole scheme of event 
which was subsequently realized: 
an instance of sagacity, or rather 
of power over fate, of which there 
are few examples even among the 
greatest men. In the summer of 


1762, he returned to America, and 
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was remunerated with five thousand 
pounds currency for his services. 

In 1764, the Penn family, irri- 
tated at the taxation to which Dr. 
Franklin had rendered their estates 
liable, caballed against his re-elec- 
tion, and found means to exclude 
him fromthe representation of Phi- 
Jadelphia: but the assembly con- 
tained a majority of his friends, 
who appointed him provincial agent, 
and deputed him once more to 
Great Britain. He embarked for 
Holland, where he landed in 1766, 
and made a circuit which included 
some German territory. After pre- 
senting his eredentials in Great Bri- 
tain, he also visited France, and 
became acqua‘nted among men of 
letters and taieat, who were after~ 
wards to support the American 
cause. On returning to London, 
Dr. Franklin obtained the secret 
cerrespondence of some overloyal 
Americans with the British govern- 
ment, by the publication of which 
a great odium was excited against 
them in America; tus the friends 
of the British ascendancy were de- 
terred from making the communi- 
cations essential to their purposes. 

The presentation of a petition 
from the Massachusets Assembly 
occasioned Dr. Franklin to be cail-- 
ed for examination before the pri- 
vy-council. The solicitor-general 
Wedderburne poured on him a tor- 
rent of abuse, and charged him 
with sedition and disloyalty: there 
was foresight in the speech, he 
could perceive the drift without 
knowing how to intercept the pur- 
poses of Franklin. Hostilities hav- 
ing begun against the British go- 
vernment at Boston in 1774, Dr. 
Franklin returned, in 1775, to Ame- 
rica, and was immediately elected a 
delegate to Congress by the legisia+ 
ture of Penusylvantia. Under the 
command of Wasiington, the friends 
of independence displayed a perse- 
verance in the field not unworthy of 
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their conduct in the senate. Dr. 
Franklin was deputed to France in 
1776, and accomplished, in 1778, 
an alliance between the United 
States and the French. This re- 
cognition of their independence 
was acceded to by the British king 
in 1782, and Dr. Franklin triumph- 
antly signed the treaty extorted 
from his humbled sovereign. A 
purer magna charta of liberty was 
won for America than that which 
had been obtained of old at Runne- 
mede: Franklin was the Langton, 
and Washington the Fitz-walter, of 
this new and greater revolution. 

In 1787, Dr. Franklin projected 
and established the Pensylvanian 
Society for promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and the relief of 
free negroes unlawfully held in 
bondage, and the improvement of 
the condition of the African race. 
‘The constitution of this society 
is far better devised than that of 
our English societies against the 
slave-trade, which begin attempting 
the reform at the wrong end. 

Dr. Franklin was not elected pre- 
sident of the United States, an in- 
stance of national ingratitude which 
deserves some reprobation. In po- 
litical revolutions, the directing in- 
tellect is a higher power than the 
hand that executes. The Moses is 
entitled to a pre-eminence over the 
Joshua, the Danicl over the Darius, 
the Langton over the Fitz-walter, the 
Franklin over the Washington, the 
‘Falleyrand over the Bonaparte. Dr. 
Franklin, therefore, ought first to 
have ascended the scat of honour; 
nor was it probable, considering-his 
wreat age, that the presidentship 
could ever be allotted to him, un- 
less given at first; whereas Wash- 
ington could hope repeatedly to ob- 
fain it, after the end of Franklin’s 
quaternion of years. 

After the year 1788, Dr. Frank- 
lin was confined to his room, and 


died im 1790, afflicted with gout and 
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stone, on the 17th of April. His 
will bequeathes a considerable for- 
tune in public purposes. 

Such are the principal incidents 
of a life, of which the first half is 
here given in Dr. Franklin’s own 
words ; and the second in those of 
Dr. Stuber, of Philadelphia. 

To the biography succeeds a col~ 
lection of tracts and pamphlets: 
and first, the papers on electricity. 
Dufaye, chief gardener to the king 
of France, had discovered two kinds 
of electricity, which he called vi- 
treous and resincus, from-the sub- 
stances by which he supposed them 
to be furnished. Recent experi- 
ments prove that the vitreous elec- 
tricity has a tendency to produce 
oxygen, and that the resinous elec- 
tricity has a tendency to produce 
hydregen. They are, therefore, dis- 
tinct in kind, and might fitly be 
called oxygenous and hydrogenous. 
But Dr. Franklin rashly and mista- 
kenly substituted the denominations 
positive and negative to vitreous 
and resinous, which were nearer 
the truth. This is not making adis- 
covery in science, but the reverse : 
it was an offuscation of truth, which 
has delayed its detection. These 
ppers on electricity are sufficiently 
numerous to: fill the first volume : 
they are admirable for the clearness 
of intellect they display, for the na- 
tural method of philosophizing they 
inculcate, and for the great results 
they reveal ; among which especial- 
ly is to be remembered, the identity 
of electricity and lightning. 

The second volume continues the 
collection of philoscphic letters and 
papers. x 

The dissertation on smoaky chim- 
neys is one of the mest complete, 
and forms an admirable example of 
the art of turning the chservations 
of science to purposes of iinmediate 
practical utility, "The commenta- 
ries on innovations in language 
display less of the appropriate 
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abounds less with reading and with 
knowledge and sugacity than any 
other essays in the collection. 

At length occur the papers on ge- 
neral politics, which are in every 
view the most important and the 
most excellent of Franklin’s works, 
and which we shall therefore enume- 
rate one by one. 

I. Observations on Population. 
This pamphlet contains the germ of 
Mr. Malthus’s celebrated work : it 
teaches the same doctrines in a more 
pregnant and concise form, but 
illustration. Dr. Franklin supplies 
such original information concern- 
ing North America as Mr. Mal- 
thus gives concerning Scandinavia. 
Dr. Franklin more willingly notices 
the phenomena of unpeopled coun- 
tries, Mr. Malthus more willingly 
notices those of overpeopled coun- 
tries. Both writers well deserve, 
not merely the perusal, but the study 
of the statesman. _‘T’'o this paper is 
appended a plan for extending the 
civilization of the earth, by trans- 
planting and transferring to distant 
countries the vegetables and animals 
locally deficient. 

If. National Wealth is the next 
topic of discussion. ‘The notes to 
a pamphlet entitled, The Principles 
of Trade, printed in 1774, were, in 
our opinion, not written by Dr. 
Franklin, but by Dr. Adam Smith. 
The fourth note is transcribed al- 
most word for word into the Wealth 
of Nations. 

III. The Dissertation on the Price 
of Corn is written with ‘humorous 
popularity of manner: it teaches the 
doctrine, still to be learnt in Great 
Britain, that entire freedom of ex- 
portation and importation, in all 
circumstances and 1n all extremities 
of price, is most advantageous to 
any country, whether agricultural 
or no. 

IV. On Luxury. An excellent 

aper, both for argument and hand. 
line. The art of writing to the peo- 
ple, of being both clear and stimu- 
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lant, was possessed by Dr. Franklin 
in as high a degree as by ‘Thomas 
Paine, and was exerted with more 
taste und more discernment. 

V. The duty is enforced of not 
buying Smuggled Wares. 

VI. Cbservations on War. These 
remarks propose a further sof:ening 
of the law of nations, so as to con- 
fine the miseries of war to the fight- 
ing classes. It is humanely recom- 
mended that cultivators, fishermen, 
traders, mechanics, should have the 
nrotection of both sides: that the 
hospitals of enemies should be un- 
molested and assisted; and that the 
practice of privateering, or of rob- 
bing merchants, on tiie high seas, 
should be abandoned. 

VII. Marginal Comments on Fos- 
ter’s Arguinentin Favour of Iinpres- 
sing Seamen. This concludes with 
an admirable piece of irony, which 
cannot be read too often. Why will 
the present ministry not try the 
experiment of manning first a pe- 
culiar fleet, and, if practicable, the 
whole navy, by an Increase of the 
wages of seamen, without compul- 
sory enrolment? By abolishing tel- 
lerships and auditorships of the ex- 
chequer, a fund might be raised 
adequate to the deliverance of thou- 
sands from the unjust burden of for- 
ced service. High wages would give 
us the command of all the seamen 
in the world, and found the detence 
of our wealth on its very abun- 
dance. 

VIII. On Criminal Laws. Again, 
an humane and well-reasoned pa- 
per. How long benevolent doc- 
trines have been circulated, with- 
out producing the slightest practi- 
cal effect on legisiation! 

IX. Parable against Persecution. 
This parable is only a republica- 
tion of what Jeremy Taylor dcriv- 
ed from his rabbinical learning, 
and appended to the later ed~ 
tions of his Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing. It is stilladealletter. The 
declaration against transubstantia- 
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tion is yet extorted from members 
of the house of Commons, although 
the church of England consecrates 
that doctrine by maintaining that 
** the body and blood of Christ are 
verily and indeed received by the 
faithful at the Lord’s Supper.” This 
may be called consubstantiation by 
Lutheran sophistry, but it only re- 
moves the transubstantiation of the 
sacramental elements from the cha- 
lice of the priest to the mouth of the 
communicant. We comprehend not 
how any evangelical Christian, or 
Other sincere member of the esta- 
blished Church, how Mr. Wilber- 
force or Mr. Thernton, for instance, 
ean assent to this declaration with- 
eut feeling the remorse of perjury. 
The laws against anti-trinitarian 
writers and thinkers still subsist, 
although jaxly executed. The cor- 
poration and test acts still subsist. 
The grievances of the Trish Catho- 
lics stiil subsist. In short, half a 
century of knowledge has been lost 
to English legislation, in this, as in 
other departments of criminal law. 
And we wonder at discontent. O 
let us praise the patie nee of the 
people under the indolence or bi- 
gotry of their less enlightened ru- 
lers. The parabie is accompanied 
by historical comments on the con- 
duct of dissenters, which deserve 
the recollection of the ecclesiasti- 
cal historian. 

X. Slave Trade. This topic has 
awakened in Great Britain the dcsi- 
rable attention. 

XI. Freedom of the Press. A 
piece of Socratic irony not suff- 
ciently specific in its drift to be 
wisely dwelt upon. 

The third volume consists, 1, Of 
Papers on Colonial Grievances prior 
to the revolutionary troubles; 2, 
Of Papers on American Topics, 
written during the Revolution; 3, 
Of Papers concerning the condition 
and constitution of America, after 
the recognition of its indepen- 
dence. 


Among these papers occurs (p. 
59) an historical review of Pensy|- 
vania, which is merely an abridge- 
ment of a more extensive work of 
five hundred pages, printed in 1759. 
We should have preferred the pre- 
servation of the entire original work 
in a collection of this kind. 

A characteristic speech is Dr. 
Franktin’s final address to the Fede- 
ral Convention. 


* MIR. PRESIDENT, 

“ IT confess that 1 do not entirely ap- 
prove of this constitution at present : but, 
Sir, | am not sure I shall never approve 
it; for having lived long, I have expe- 
rienced many instances of being obliged, 
by better information, or fuller conside- 
ration, to change opinions, even on im- 
portant subjects, which 1 once thought 
right, but found to be otherwise. It is, 
therefore, that the older I grow, the more 
apt | am to doubt my own judgment, 
and to pay more respect to the judgment 
of others. Most men, indeed, as well as 
most sects in religion, think themselves 
in possession of ail truth, and that when- 
ever others differ from them, it is so far er- 
yor. Steel, a protestant, in a dedication, . 
tells the pope, that “ the only difference 
between our two churches, in their opinions 
of the certainty of their doctrines is, the 
RKomish church is infallible, and the church 
of England never in the wrong.” But, 
thouzh many private persons think almost 
as highly of their own infallibility as of that 
of their sect, few express it 60 naturally as 
a certain French lady, who, in a little dis- 
pute with her sister, said, I don’t know 
how it happens, sister, but I mcet with 
nobody but myself that is always in the 
right. J/ n’y a que moi qui ai toujours 
raison. In these sentiments, Sir, I agree 
to this constitution, with all its faults, if 
they are such, because I think a gene- 
ral government necessary for us, and 
there is no form of government but what 
may he a blessing, if well administered; 
and I believe farther, that this is likely 
to be well administered for a course of 
years, and can only end in despotism, as 
other forms have done before it, when 
the people shall become so corrupted as 
to need despotic government, being in- 
capable of any other, I doubt too, whe- 
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ther any other convention we can obtain, 
may be able to make a better constitu- 
tion. For when you assemble a number 
of men, to have the advantage of their 
joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble 
with those men all their prejudices, their 
passions, their errors of opinion, their lo- 
cal interests, and their se'Ash views. From 
such an assembly can a perfect production 
be expected? It therefore astonishes me, 
sir, to find this system approaching so 
near to perfection as it does; and I think 
it will astonish our enemies, who are 
waiting with confidence to hear, that our 
councils are confounded, like those of the 
builders gf Babylon, and that our states 
are on the point of separation, only to 
meet hereafter for the purpose of cuiting 
each other’s throats. 

* Thus I consent, sir, to this consti- 
tution, because I expect no better, and 
because 1 am not sure, that this is not the 
best. The opinions I have had of its 
errors, I sacrifice to the public good. I 
have never whispered a syllable of them 
abroad. Within these walls they were 
born, and here they shall die. If every 
one of us, in returning to our constivu- 
ents, were to report the objections he has 
had to it, and endeavour to gain parti- 
sans in support of them, we mighi pre- 
vent its being generally received, and 
thereby lose all the salutary effects and 
great advantages resulting naturally in our 
favour*among foreign nations, as well as 
among ourselves, from our real or appa- 
rent unanimity. Much of the strength 
and efficiency of any government, in pro- 
curing and securing happiness to the peo- 
ple, depends on opinion, on the general 
opinion of the goodness of that govern- 
ment, as well as of the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of its governors. 

“I hope therefore, that for our own 
sakes, as part of the people, and for the 
sake of our posterity, we shal] act hear- 
tily and lh ace in recommending 
this constitution, wherever our influence 
may extend, and turn our future thoughts 
and endeavours to the means of having it 
well administered. 

« Onthe whole, sir, I cannot help ex- 
pressing a wish, that every member of the 
convention, who may still have objections, 
would with me, on this occasion, doubt a 
little of his own in‘allibility, and, to make 
manifest our unanimity, put his name to 
this instrument. 
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« [The motion was then made for add- 
ing the last formula, viz. 

« Done in Convention, by the unanimous 
consent, &c. which was agreed to, and add- 


ed accordingly.” } 


This speech is an unusual Jesson 
of political modesty. We believe 
it is generally understood that Dr. 
hirauklin contended for the unity of 
the legislative, and te ‘plurality of 
the executive power. He would have 
preferred a directory of three per- 
sons, of whom one was to rote out 
triepnially and alternately, to a soli- 
tary president. This organization 
would have intercepted a danger, 
which has already occurred, ot the 
separation of Nerth America into 
geographical parties. ‘The southern 
states, which have a black peasan- 
try, were nearly unanimous in the 
choice of Jeerson ; the northern 
states, which have a white peasantry, 
were nearly as unanimously atiaci- 
ed to Adams. Had the latter pos- 
sessed a military and independ: nt 
spirit, like Burr, it is likely that he 
could haye accomptished a division 
of the country into two distinct na- 
tions; and such a division is, per- 
haps, expedient, now that the ex- 
tent of empire is become so unwiel- 
dy. Boston is adapted for the nor- 
thern metropolis. ‘The ‘Tenessee is 
fitter than the Patowmak for the 
unperial river of the southcorn me- 
tropolis, The agricuitural popula- 
tion, which pours its produce down 
the Mississip!, requires other laws, 
and tends ta other manners, than 
the commercial settlers of the mari- 
time provinces. The infidelity, the 
libertinism, the vegro-vassaage of 
the south, ama!gamate ill with the 
calvinism, the moral discipline, and 
the civic equality of the north. A 
federal union iight continue to 
subsist between these regions ; if it 
were to become necessary to conso- 
lidate, under distinct legislatures, 
the two sets of provinces. And such 
a form of union might perhaps be 
devised, as should facilitate an al- 
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liance with Canada, and even with 
the British isles, for several purposes 
of legislation and jurisdiction, in 
which all these countries have a 
joint interest. It would be expedi- 
ent to concede to some Common am- 
phictyonic council the arbitration 
of various questions of cosmopoli- 
tical law, such as neutral rights of 
navigation, the adjudication of cap- 
tured property, the reciprocal cus- 
tom-house duties, the reclamation 
of emigrants, and the concession of 
denizenship. Why may nota purer, 
milder, more philauthropic law of 
nations be devised between the chil- 
dren of one family, than has hither- 
to prevailed in Europe. A common 
Janguage hus prepared common 
principles of equity: it remains to 

ive then the sanction of concerted 
soa ta an: solemn acceptation. 

Next follow varions papers onthe 
minor morajs, avd the .conomy of 
life. Of these, the most consnicu- 
ous is The Way to Wealth, There 
are paltry maxims in this gnomclo- 
gy. Suchare: Fools make feusts, 
and wise men eat them: a plongh- 
ynan on his legs is higher than a 
gentleman on his knees: get what 
you can, and what you get hold: 
he that murders a crown piece, de- 
stroys ail that it might have pro- 
duced, even scores of pounds: a 
penny siy’d is two-pence clear; a 
pin a duy’s a groat a year. "The 
very popular circulation of these 
low-lifé sentiments has evidently 
impaired the American national 
character, has taueht a sordid, 
tricking, selfish, unfeeling, mean 
cast of conduct, and has introduced 
a bigoted one-sided appreciation of 
merit, an exclusive value for suc- 
cess in money-making. Why have 
the Americans so little literature, 
and so little of the lofty, the he- 
roic, the generous in public senti- 
ment. or personal proceeding ; but 
because their very. boys are taught 
to read in Poor Richard’s Alma- 
mack? + 7 


An appendix contains some writ- 
ings of Dr. Franklin omitted in 
their proper plece. Of these, an 
ordinary pamphlet, called Plain 
Truth, is the most considerable. 
It also compiles some letters illus- 
trative of his pursuits, conduct, and 
character. 

The writings of Dr. Franklin are 
justly admired for a plain popula- 
rity of style, for the distinet pic- 
turesque character of idea, for hu 
morous Socratic irony, and for the 
art of arguing fo the selfishness. The 
reader is constantly put in mind of 
the use that will accrue to him, and 
such as him, from the adoption of 
Dy, Frarkiin’s premises. Even a 
question of science is never handled 
as a question of curiosity, where to 
evolve the truth is the disinterest- 
ed end in view: it must be hooked 
to some petty practical purpose of 
private accommodation before it is 
held worthy of being investigated. 
Tiis concatenation of the cu: bene 
to every footstep is a clog for excel- 
lence. It illiberalizes science ; but 
it seems to be the characteristic of 
American philosophy. The national 
foible is readily forgotten in Dr. 
Franklin, when his vast efficacy is 
contemplated. History will class 
him amony her great men; among 
the strong mindsemployed indirect- 
ing the important events. He had, 
perhaps, more of craft than of bold, 
ness, more of prudence than of mag- 
nanimity ; but he attained his ends 
without harshness or waste of effort. 
He early saw the scope of his pur- 
suit, and proceeded toward it, step 
by step, with a singleness of pur- 
pose, and an undeviating perseve-° 
rance, that rarely accompany acom- 
prehensive mind. Indeed, Dr. 





Franklin’s range of attention and 
idea was but narrow. The classical, 
poetical, and elegant writers, had 
employed little of his leisure ; the 
moral, sublime, the heroic delinea- 
tions of the Muse, seldom tinged 
his sentiments 6r actions ; nor kad 
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the luxuries and refinements of so- 
cial life attraction enough to en- 
croach much on his habits of snug 
sufficiency. He allowed himself 
time to think, and time to say but 
littie: that little was always hitting : 
aud what especially wiil consecrate 
his memory to the grateful venera- 
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tion and growing applause of the re- 
motest posterity is, that he belonged 
among those worthies who have as- 
sisted the people to obtain liberty ; 
and not among those cringelings, 
who have assisted sovereigns to ex- 
tend their power. 


Arr. if. An L£ssay on the Character, Immoral, and Antichristian Tendency of the 
Stage, by Joun Styves, 12u10. pp. 132. 


AN attack on the stage is alike 
hostile to public instruction, to 
public morality, and to public hap- 

iness. The fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church, by conspiring to sup- 

ress the theatres of Greece and 
ool rebarbarised Europe ; and 
condemned the victims of their 
mischievous tuition to a millennium 
of ignorance, vassalage, and woe. 
Experience has no effect on thie 
students of ecclesiastical tradition. 
Whatever perversities of intoler- 
ance have sullied the characters of 
men, whom they hold sacred, are 
to be recommended and re-enacted, 
wherever they can attain an analo- 
gous influence, Let us hope they 
will not again find a public so una- 
nimous, or a magistracy so super- 
stitiously docile, as to realize the 
freaks of their conscientious insa- 
nity. Happily opulence is a natu- 
ral defence against the vices of as~ 
ceticism. Until the arts of industry 
and the commercial intercourse of 
nations, shail once more be trodden 
down by plundering armies, in al- 
liance with a facfious priesthood, 
there will remain some hope that 
an ascendancy may be preserved by 
the friends of refinement, liberality, 
and virtue. 

This work is divided into eight 
chapters ; to the argument of each 
of which we think it a duty to op- 
pose some animadversion. 

I. The first enquires into the ori- 
gin and progress of the stage. It 
is admitted, rashly for the author’s 
cause, that the stage has ever 
epwed its origin to religion, The 


first actors were ae In order 
to familiarize an illiterate multitude 
with the deeds ascribed to the gods, 
the clergy wisely represented those 
deeds inthe public temples. They 
composed the dialogues; they per- 
sonated the characters; they sang 
the intervening hymns. This is 
equally true of the antient and mo- 
dern world, 

Il. The next chapter enquires 
into the causes which have contri- 
buted to the success of the stage, 
with a view to prove that civiliza- 
tion advanced beyond its zenith oc- 
casions this popularity. It is ma- 
nifest, on the contrary, that the 
postmeridian degrees of civilization 
(to preserve the author’s metaphor) 
are less favourable to the popula- 
rity of the drama, than the ante, 
meridian degrees. The Athenian 
drama was a more national interest 
during the rivalship of Sophocles 
and Euripides, than under Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, which was a pe-~ 
riod of more exquisite refinement, 
and the noon of Athenian culture. 
The Roman drama was a more na- 
tional interest when Ovid and Ju- 
lius Ceasar assisted in translating 
Greek tragedies for the theatre of 
Rome, than under Hadrian and 
the Antonines, when civilization 
was far more diffusive. So again 
in the modern world. The Freuch, 
who are but an illiterate people, 
who retain the plastieity and licen- 
tiousness of barbarism, and who 
are not yet wealthy enough to af- 
ford an habitual indulgence in se- 
veral cgscntials of high civilization, 
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are remarkably attached to the dra- 
ma. But the Scotch who are more 
literate, and the English who are 
more refined, are comparatively 
negligent of the theatre. 

The fact is, that theatres are 
most eagerly resorted to by the ig- 
norant, the vulgar, and the empty- 
minded: it is they who improve 
there. Tragedy 1s to the illiterate 
a lecture on lnstory. A Maribo- 
rough has to rely on Shakspeare’s 
authority even in his negociations. 
Comedy is to the uneducated a 


scheolt of manners. The arts of 


behaviour in private life are copied 
by those who cannot observe them 
in fashionable society, from the gen- 
tleman and lady of the play-house. 
In proportion therefore es a nation 
as unread, will itlove tragedy; and 
in proportion as it wants access to 
genteel company, will it love co- 
medy. This is so true practically, 
that when a man’s mind is stocked, 
and his manners are formed, he 
ceases to frequent the theatre. 
Where reading is universal, where 
politeness is diflusive, the stage is 
no Jonger an important source of 


“instruction: it may still convene 


the idlers, and provide at a greater 
expense a more showy and artificial 
entertainment: but it lias ceased to 
be the remedy for defective educa- 
tion, the academy where grown 
persons assemble to study propriety. 
Young nations, like young persons, 
are the most attentive to the theatre. 
To suppress such a school is to bid 
rudeness be perpetual, and to quench 
the most amiabie of am)itions. 
This author permits himself the 
wildest, strangest, most untenable 
assertions. Such is (p. 6.) that 
the Athenians and Romanus were 
more virtuous, before they had a 
theatre. Can the gentleman name 
any Greeks conspicuous for virtue, 
who preceded Aschylus, the trage- 
dian? The Romans haying had no 


archives until the year 450 afier 
the foundation of the city, nething 


trustworthy can be knows: of their 
earlier historical characters, Inthe 
year 568 they had long had a the- 
atre ; because in that year separate 
seats were first allotted to the senate 
and the people. The story of Cu- 
rius Dentatus proves a low state of 
public virtue; for it was then a 
matter of astonishment and admira- 
tion, that a consul should refuse a 
bribe from the enemy’s ambassador. 
In the time of Fabricius, there wasal- 
ready atheatre at Tarentum; whence, 
probably, after the peace with Pyr- 
rhus, the institution came to Rome. 
Where then, unless in the single 
person of Fabricius, who, since he 
was invited to become the minister 
of Pyrrhus, must have been fami- 
liar with Greek Jangnage, and pro- 
bably with the Greek drama, shall 
a fine specimen of Roman virtue 
be sought, which preceded the 
establishment of the stage? It ra- 
ther seems as if the heroic delinea- 
tions of the dramatic poet were the 
models which gave origin to public 
virtue. 

Another instance of rashness in 
assertion is (p. 17.) that nations be- 
come enervated, emasculated, ef- 
feminate, and cowardly, by afford- 
ing countenance to the stage. It 
suffices to oppose the instance of 
the modern French, who are the 
least enervated of the civilized na- 
tions, and the most regardful. of 
the pleasures of the theatre. There 
are physical and there are moral 
causes of efleminacy. The physi- 
cal chiefly consist in a delicate or 
pampered rearing of children; in 
the too early consumption of stimu- 
lant diet, in the too precautious 
protection against atmospheric in- 
clemency, in the sluggish disuse of 
various and violent exercises of the 
limbs. On these causes of effemi- 
nacy, the stage has little effect. By 
exhibiting dances and pantomimes, 
it tends to inspire a taste for grace- 
ful exercises, and thus in sowie de- 
gree to counteract one cause of 
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enervation. The moral causes of 
efleminacy are chiefly to be sought 
in the opinions of certain teach- 
ers, who advise that men should 
be inured to all the virtues of 
women; that they should sub- 
due anger and resentment; that 
they should cultivate patience and 
content. Now, as courage is much 
connected with anger, and with ac- 
tivity ; it will generally be found 
that the moral principles, which at- 
tack these qualities, will, in pro- 
portion as they prevail, diminish the 
mass of national bravery. In the 
antient world, principles of this 
kind were propagated by the Alex- 
andrian Platonists and their disci- 
ples, in athance with an wnintelli- 
gible mysticism: and, iu tie mo- 
dern world, princip.es of this kind 
are propagated by the puritanic me- 
thodists: in both cases, with the 
obvious effect of diffusing a gentie 
humane unresisting temper, run- 
ning over with benevolence, empty 
of courage. 

A third assertion, which ought to 
be retracted, is made at p. 24. It 
is there said that a theatre much 
more pure than any which modern 
Europe ever knew was established 
at ancient Athens. Will this ad. 
mirer of the chaste genius of anti- 
quity, of the pure moratity of Athe- 
nian representations, deign to read 
through the Ecclesiazousai of Aris- 
tophanes. It requires no small share 
of moral tolerance to argue respect- 
fully with an author, who founds 
his argument onassertions like these, 
and, while he is making them, so- 
Jemnly and unblushingly calls out 
[p. 17.) ** Standing on the base of 
truth I point to the column of 
history.” The French theatre 1s 
not only purer than that of Athens, 
which was the most impudent on 
record, but purer than that of any 
modern nation: yet even the virtue 
of chastity has not thereby been na- 
tionalized. 

Jil. The third chapter considers 
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the effects of the stage, inorder to 
appreciate its practical utility. The 
author adinits a beneficial etlect on 
literary refinement and taste. He 
then passes on to other classes of 
morals. He is not sufficiently a- 
ware that the theatre is a succeda- 
neum for neglected education, Tra- 
gedy serves instead of a lecture on 
history ; and comedy for a school of 
living manners. ‘Tragedy has this 
advantage over history, that, by 
omitting in the characters it exhibits 
those personalities which have no in- 
fluence on the action celebrated, a 
more heroic, public-spirited, and 
generally interesting, delineation of 
human nature is engraven on the 
memory; and thus a tendency is 
generated to imitate the ideal excel- 
lence of the poet. Comedy has this 
advantage over real life, that, by 
caricaturing the ridiculous, andem- 
bellishing the graceful, it provides 
amore powerfully operating warn 
ing and examples, than mere obser- 
vation would have supplied. ‘T'ra- 
gedy gives the pith and marrow of 
the past; comedy, the pith and 
marrow of the present; in the most 
condensed and most stimulant form. 
The love of praise is a common pro- 
pensity ; but the art of deserving it 
will hardly be attained without some 
frequentation of the theatre. It is 
there that the sentiments and ace 
tions, at which a whole public sym- 
pathetically exults, are scen to pro- 
duce a gush of tears, or a thunder 
of applause: it is there, that the 
selfish feelings learn their insignifi- 
cance, and the generous, their bcau- 
ty. Ye feel not for others, ye care 
not for the public, who hold such a 
discipline indifferent to the evolu 
tion of the sublimest virtues. 

In cases of collision between 
personal and general interest, the 
public wish must be, that any 
one should sacrifice himsclf to 
the rest. Hence the will of mul- 
titudes is naturally virtuous and 
philanthropic: it is only from igues 
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trance of what is for the universal 
good, that their praise is bestow- 
ed on hurtful conduct. A habit of 
deference for the instinctive senti- 
ment of a play-house audience is 
likely to operate beneficially, and 
to invigorate the good inclinations. 
Some persons grow up benevolent, 
who are also recluse ; but they will 
commonly be found to place merit 
in forwarding the ends of a sect or 
party, distinct from the common 
service of mankind. ‘The theatre 
breaks im on such prejudices, and 
unfolds to the philanthropist the na- 
tural claims of society, the compre 
hensive sympathies of human na- 
ture, the feelings of unsophistica- 
ted man. 

It is next said that the stage re- 
Jaxes industry ; that it transforms 
the citizen, the tradesman, and the 
mechanic, into the man of fashion, 
the lounger, and the libertine. This 
isa question of fact. Directly, the 
stage does not interfere with indus- 
try; as it is not open, until the hour 
of Jabor is gone by. When toil 
ends, enjoyment must begin: else 
the alacrity requisite for the repeti- 
tion of effort would fail. There is 
little choice of relaxation. When 
the necessary meal is dispatched, 
what is to be done next? The ha- 
bits of high life and low life, the 
habits of foreign and of domestic 
families, will supply few varicties 
of employ=some sit down to drink, 
some to play cards ; some get up to 
dance, some go to the theatre. 
Drinking, gaming, dancing, or the 
play ; these are the alternatives be- 
tween which tired industry has to 
to choose its evening recreation. 
Look at those disciples of intempe- 
rance, with purple nose and gouty 
feet, almost unable now to limp 
with the train of Comus into the 
banquet-roow ; listen to the empty 
talk, the incessant oaths, the cap- 
tious ill-humour, the disappointed 
avarice of the card-player;—think 
of the tumult of lascivious ardor, 


which glows panting at every extre- 
mity of the frame, during the brisk 

ulsations and consentaneous whirls 
of the embracing dancers—recollect 
that in every country dancing girls 
form the select basis of the prostitute 
population, and if you have a wife, 
sisters, daughters, hesitate whether 
you will often encourage, or indulge 
so wanton adelight. Come then to 
the theatre, where you will pass 
your evening temperately, instruc- 
tively, morally. 

A further charge is that the the- 
atre encourages suicide. It must 
however be observed that this ob- 
jection does not apply to comedies, 
and although tragic poets, when at a 
loss to terminate the piece, often urge 
the unsuccessful hero to self-slaugh- 
ter, few tragedies teach forms of 
behaviour applicable in common 
life. Cato kills himself with uni- 
versal applause ; but who else heads 
adisapnointed party in the repub- 
lic? The modern hero conforms, 
and takes a place in coalition with 
his rival. We would in nothing 
strengthen, or extenuate fact: there 
are no doubt tragedies, which irra- 
diate the suicide of public charac- 
ters. ‘The French, who, of all na- 
tions are most influenced by the 
drama, accordingly exbibit more 


instances of suicide in public life, . 


and fewer instances of suicide in 
private life, than other countries. 
Is this a formidable evil? At any 
rate the objection lies against cer- 
tain plays, not against the theatre. 

As there are some _ tragaylies, 
which soften down.suicide: so “here 
are some comedies, which soften 
down adultery. Moliere’s George 
Dandin is one: ta look no nearer 
home. In Moliere’s time, and in 


the unrefined nations, it had not yet 
been discovered in how high a de- 
gree domestic happiness, and so- 
cial order, depend on conjugal fide- 
lity, It was not yet notorious, that 
a husband will submit to no priva- 
tions, and will undertake no labor, 
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rio hazard, to provide for the chil- 
dren of a wife, whom he has sus- 
pected. It was not yet notorious, 
that filial, as well as. parental af- 
fection, vanishes, where its object 
is uncertain, or infamous. Theson 
disdains at hone without scruple the 
frown of a stranger, or the tears of a 
harlot: the daughter forsakes in 
their old age the one parent because 
he is not akin, and the other because 
she has not a character. It was not 
yet calculated, how short-lived is 
the pleasure of gallantry, how long- 
lived its miserable and irrevocable 
effect. Beauty lasts but an olym- 
piad ; the constancy of a gallant but 
a summer: and for this summer, 
were it to be spent in the paradise of 
Mahomet, without fear and without 
remorse, it would not be worth while 
to endanger, far less to fling away, 
thirty, forty years of pots | confi- 
dence and friendship. This, where 
there are no children. And where 
there are---mothers, if such there 
be, who for a moment have medi- 
tated to snap these tics asunder, how 
think you to buy again thore en- 
dearing charities and purest plea- 
sures of your nature, that sympathy 
of family affection, forbidden for 
ever to the hearth polluted by the 
adulterer? The degradation of 
rank, the dissolution of acquaint- 
ance, are comparatively feeble con- 
siderations. Let the comic poet 
therefore be called to a severe re- 
spcosibility, when he seems to dally 
with the holiest bonds, which hold our 
hearts together; let the matron rise 
and quit the play-house with her 
daughter, if her sacred presence is 
profaned by coarse ribaldry or syste- 
matic licentiousness. Genius can 
80 be taught, that, unless he is the 
slave of virtue, he must become the 
outcast of fame ; that no works of 


art endure, but those which advo- 


cate the enduring interests of man- 
kind ; and that the true road to per- 
manent praise on earth is to merit 
the fayour of a retributive Deity. 
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By the meritorious conspiracy of 
exemplary characters, by the apt 
exertion of the social frown, any ex- 
ceptionable comedies can be cried 
down, and banished from the stage. 
They are not numerous, and may be 
disused unmissed. 

IV. The fourth chapter falsely 
asserts that the great historians, phi-~ 
Josophers, legislators and divines 
have been hostile to the theatre. 
What names are quoted? Only the 
witnesses of Greek and Roman ex- 
hibitions. Among these, some are 
fraudulently adduced as foes to the 
stage, for instance Aristotle, the dra- 
matic critic. Nosuch public shows 
exist now as those against which 
Tertullian, Augustine, Valerius 
Maximus, and other antients have 
left their protest. - Collier and the 
abbé Clement have aped their an- 
ger without their provocation, and 
have left behind the character of 
waspish puritans without obtaining 
credit for sincerity or judgment, 
Saint Paul quotes a scrap of Euri- 
pides, as if he frequented and loved 
the theatre. 

V. An enquiry is undertaken whe- 
ther the stage be in a progress to- 
ward morai epuration. This author 
says it is not; and maintains that 
‘the writings of Congreve and Dry- 
den are absolutely pure, when com- 
pared with the vile disgusting off. 
spring of the profligate Kotzebue.” 
We hold Kotzebue the purer moral- 
ist. Some petty critics, out ofa na- 
tional envy which hates to recognize 
foreign merit, have raised an outery 
against Kotzebue, for which there ts 
seldom a pretext. The malignant 
eye can better. bear the splendor of 
genius, when it has detected some 
specks of licentiousness. 

VJ. The proposition is defended 
that play-writers and play-actors, 
being usually vicious, ought to be 
held infamous: and to be indirectly 
suppressed by a desertion of the the- 
atre which maintains them. As to 
writers of plays, they have fre- 
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quently been men of respectability ; cause certain plays have an immoral 
like Addison, Young, Hoadley and tendency. Now it is to be shunned 
Home. The shifting residence of because it excites emotion, because 
actors is less favourable toa regard itconsumes time, and because it 
for character, than amore stationary steeps the spectator in an azotic at- 
way of living: military men, who mosphere: three reasons equally 
are circumstanced in like manner, applicableagainst attending popular 
are also distinguished for promiscu- preachers in crowded places of war- 
ous libertinism and negligence of ship. 
a. The remedy s¢ems to We exhort this writer to recon- 
e frequenting theatres the whole sider his inconsistent but dangerous 
year round, which would enable arguments. He is for abolishing an 
actors to be stationary. institution, which to the young and 
VII. Here comes out the se- uneducated is an important teacher 
cret cause of our authors anti- of historic évent and of living man- 
pathy to the theatre; it retards for- ners; an institution, which power- 
sooth the progress of a fanatical fully calls forth the important vir- 
sect. Observe what sort of beings tues of courage, sense of honor, ge- 
, ee up under their mischievous nerosity, love of character, fear of 
iscipline. The men are spiritless shame, feeling, beneficence, public 
and cunning: the women want the spirit and philanthropy; which is 
amenity of benevolence. All are the foe of hypocrisy, and effe- 
austere, anxious, shy, melancholy; minacy, and asceticism, and into- 
speaking with a slothful whine, and Jerance ; an institution, which be- 
with few radiations of intelligence. stows more hours of glowing delight 
Without being aware of the blas- on the guests of its indiscriminate 
phemous impiety, and worse than hospitality, than any other plan of 
atheistic protaneness of such an opi- asscinblage; 3n institutien, which 
nion, they thirk and teach of God, ‘genius has nursed into celebri- 
as if he had a dislike to the happi- ty, and which taste has converted 
ness of his creatures. Pitiable mis- into a defence of refinement and 
takers of the cternal interest which morality. 
you affect to have atheart; O! learn, We denounce this work as in its 
while it is yet time, that to enjoy is to object and tendency essentially mis- 
obey, and that habitually to diffuse anthropic: the rashness of assertion, 
happiness is alone to deserve per- which we had occasion to chastise, 
petual existence. we ure content to ascribe to the au- 
VII. The eighth chapter, or let- thor’s ignorance, we should be sorry 
ter, considers the stage usan amuse-_ to fiitd piety in alliance with volun- 
ment only, and declares against the tary fraud: the composition is very 
occasional visitation of the play- elegant: if we concede to it the 
house, even when the piece is unex- praise of eloquence, we consider 
ceptionable. What a stride! at that eloquence butas a splendid sin. 
first it was to be avoided merely be- 
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THE national culture of Britain) Norman-English of Chaucer con- 

was founded by the reformation. tinued to be the court-dialect; af- 

Protestantism was an appeai to the ter that period, our present more 

people, and was compelled to use vulgar English, was constantly as- 

the language of the multitude. cending into vegue. Under Kitza- 
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Until the death of Henry VUI. the beth, the vernacular liturgies and 
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homilies were promulgated, which 
prepared a uniformity of dialect; 
and the translation of the bible, by 
the bishops of James the first, gave 
fixity to the tongue of the new reli- 


gion. Without a glossary, the 
writers are unintelligible, who pre- 
ceded the establishment .of the re- 
formed worship. Even Spenser, 
who imitated their manner, is sink- 
ing into neglect. All our popular 
classics, all those authors who are 
still universally known to British 
readers, are subsequent to the ec- 
clesiastic:! revolution. Shakspeare 
is the earliest poet, Lord Bacon the 
earliest prose-writer, who is a stu- 
dent’s manual in England. 

Third in the order of time and 
popularity, among our-elder clas- 
sics of lofty name, may be classed 
Milton. No preceding poet but 
Shakspeare, no preceding prosaist 
but Bacon, is acknowledged to 
have surpassed him, either in mat- 
ter or in manner. For native force 
Milton is the inferior of these two 
men: he has combined their forms 
of excellence indeed, but he has 
not all the genius of Shakspeare, 
nor all the intellect of Bacon. For 
acquired accomplishment he is their 
superior: he was better read than 
either, and displays more ancient 
learning than Shakspeare, and more 
fine literature than Bacon. In the 
resources not of invention, but of 
adaptation, he mainly exccls. He 
knows whence to transplant the ex.. 
pression, the. sentiment, the deco. 
ration, which best suits his imme. 
diate purpose. The flowers he has 
to strow, are numerous, beautiful, 
and rare; but they are not home- 
grown, they were gathered far and 
near, one by one, with toil and 
choice. Both in his poetry and in 
his prose, Milton is the artist, the 
rhetorician, the compiler; like the 
garden-fountain, he ponrs through 
marble urns a shining, and a co- 
pious stream: but the supply is 
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oftener from the cistern, than from 
the spring. 

Milton is an admirable, rather 
than a lively writer: one always 
quits his book with approbation, 
not always with reluctance. His 
august reputation is not yet on the 
decline ; but it is on some sides sup- 
ported by religious _ partialities, 
which new variations of opinion are 
likely to withdraw. 

A more permanent, and a more 
generally interesting portion of Mil- 
ton’s works, than those which relate 
to ecclesiastical affairs, is the poli- 
tical controversy. In order to adapt 
his writings for a long posterity, he 
prefers abstract to concrete grounds 
of argument, and too studiously 
avoids allusions to the heroes of the 
cause in opposition to, cr in behalf 
of whom he struggles. Had he 
involved in his discourses a busy 
mention of the greater men of his 
age and country ; had he preserved 
with picturesque fidelity, the more 
striking and peculiar features of the 
manners and incidents of his time; 
patriotism would more gratefully 
have bent over his book, and his- 
tory would more curiously have 
consulted, and more frequently 
have applauded the hoards of his 
information. To arouse the na- 
tional mind, to found a British sect 
of opinion, Milton ought, like 
Burke, to have selected native ima- 
gery, and to have ingrafted his ar- 
gumentation on the received arti- 
cles of belief of domestic parties: 
but he always kept in view that Eu- 
ropean public of latinists, which 
the reformers had enjoyed; and, 
by neglecting the vernacular in idea, 
he has missed in part the advantage 
of home praise, aud hereditary sy m- 
pathy. 

The fact is Milton was not much 
an observer. In his poems he sel- 
dom paints from nature. In his 
prose he plays the part of a Cliry- 
sostom, or a Cicero, and endea- 
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yours to talk about every thing as 
an ancient might have done. There 
ts in thisa something theatrical, not 
life-like, which gives to reality the 
fainter impressiveness of fiction. 
Questions about our church, our 
king, our country, which might 
agitate to passion the piety, the 
loyalty, and the patriotism, appear 
too much like coliege-declamations 
waiting quietly for the criticism ofa 
Quintilian. 

Still the writings of Milton con- 
stitute a rich treasury of diction 
grandly embellished, of thoughts 
nobly conceived, and of principles 
weightily argued. His eloguence, 
like the imitations of a musical com- 
poser, whether employed to express 
anger or ridicule, still vibrates with- 
in the limits of pleasure, and de- 
lights by the beauty and melody of 
Hs modulations. When from dis- 
tant ages and regions, he calls in 
the aid of those chosen minds with 
whom he held habitual converse, 
and adduces from the poets and 
sages of antiquity, those moral max- 
3ms with which his pages are stud- 
ded, he seems to speak in the name, 
and with the no longer mortal voice 
of the assembled wise and good in 
the elysium of the worthies. <A 
strong sense of justice, a daring 
pursuit of duty, a love of the fair 
and good, the high consciousness 
how greater far than rank and 
wealth, are the gifts of genius and 
virtue—such are the lofty senti- 
ments he is able and worthy to in- 
culcate. One rises from his book 
dilated as it, were, and purified; 
may it long form the manual of our 
youth, and the canon of the patriot! 

This republication of the prose- 
works of Milton, has been confided 
to the joint care of several editors. 
The second defence, and the latin 
correspondence, is chiefly translated 
by Mr. Robert Fellowes; some of 
the con'roversial pieces by Mr. 
Francis Wranghem; a few of the 
poetical quetations by Mr. Wiliam 
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Gifford; and the biography, which 
is so extensive as exactly to fill the 
whole seventh volame, was com- 
posed by Dr. Charles Symmons of 
Oxford, to whom the mass of an- 
notation, and the general superin- 
tendance more immediately belong. 
We shall notice one by one, the 
leading tracts here brought toge- 
ther: it would be an wma against 
taste, to pass them unregarded. The 
massy theatres, and granite temples 
of antiquity, which survive succes- 
sive dnealidion and resurrections 
of the contiguous habitations, are 
examined anew by every genera- 
tion of travellers with undiminished 
curiosity, and aweful impression. 
And shall pillars of the literary 
world, which have remained from 
age to ave so majestically conspi- 
cuous, and which will attest to a 
remote posterity the intellectual 
wealth of the builder, not be view- 
ed and reviewed by the passing cri- 
tic with a Jike courageous vigilance 
and admiring solicitude? 

I. The first section comprizes a 


translation of thirty-one familiar — 


epistles, as they are called: they 
are chiefly parade letters to men of 
celebrity, intended to be shown 
about among the learned world, 
and composed with all the anxiety 
ofasonnet. They want that idio- 
syncrasy, which constitutes the 
charm of correspondence; they do 
not display Milton in undress, but 
Milton in court dress. When John- 
son composed a paper for the Ram- 
bler, he employed an eloquence so 
magnificent, that the effort seems 
over-proportioned to the object, 
and to the effect: a similar feeling 
is excited by this epistolary com- 
position. Here and there a glimpse 
of peculiaropinion glimmers through 
the laurel shade: as ‘ XIII) where 
Fabius Pictor is classed with Ci- 
cero; and (XXXIV) where Sallust 
is placed at the head of the Latin 
historians. The XXVIII let:er to 
Badiaus is honorable to the heart of 
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Milton: it displays, or implies, 
much industrious adaptation of be- 
neficence. 

II. The second section consists 
of the two letters, or books, treat- 
ing of Reformation in England. 
They vindicate Calvinism. They 
teach that puritanism of moral taste ; 
that preference of a naked and me- 
taphysical tea sensual and pompous 
worship; and that zeal for a pres- 
byteral, rather than an episcopal 
organization of church-government, 
which distinguished the more suc- 
cessful continental reformers. Mil- 
ton attacks, under the name of Li- 
bertines, the favourers of Sunday 
sports and human enjoyment ; un- 
der the name of antiquitarians, the 
apologists of catholic ceremonies, 
and fine art; and under the name 
ef politicians, those who were for 
weighing the different schemes of 
hierarchy, not by their expediency 
for the people, but by their expe- 
diency for the crown. It would 
have been worthy of the scrupulous 
and accomplished mind of Milton, 
to choose a religion for itself, and 
to become the herald of an eclectic 
and peculiar system. But he fol- 
lows the track of his party, with a 
subserviency, which gives to his 
treatise an appearance of bespoken 
work, of composition by command. 
Nor has the style any of that catch- 
ing glow, of that eager spring to- 
ward its goal and purpose, which 
gives to the anxious overmuchness 
of Baxter its animation and effect. 
The author cannot forget himself 
for his cause. He is the advocate, 
not the party. He must be pacing 
about in his rhetor’s cassock, watch- 
ing its turgid folds, and trailing 
majesty, instead of baring his arm 
for the struggle, and venting the 
honest anger of his feeling. One of 
the most original portions is the fa- 
ble of the wen (p. 36.) but it is 
not fortunately narrated. The se- 
cond book greatly surpasses the for- 
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mer : the republican are more heart- 
felt than the theological passages. 

Ui. The third isa Treatise of Pre- 
Jatical Episcopacy : a pamphlet less 
artificially composed than the pre- 
ceding. The metaphors are not so 
mixed and far-sought; the periods 
notso stately, capacious, and echo- 
ing, nor are they inlaid and inter- 
polated gaudily and minutely like 
mosaic work. It was, no doubt, 
written hastily on the spur of the 
occasion, and is the better for the 
lack of burnish. 

IV. The Reason of Church Go- 
vernment urged against Prelaty, is 
the most finished of Milton’s wri- 
tings on church: affairs: it contains 
mystical passages; but it displays alk 
his learning with less than usual pe- 
dantry. The flowers of his diction 
and imagination blossom up at eves 
ry step; and some sweeps of a sub- 
lime and pathetic eloquence recal 
into no unequal comparison the ora- 
tors of antiquity. ; 

The forms of church-government 
are four: independency, presby- 
tery, episcopacy, popery. Whem 
a preacher, or a writer, first pub- 
lishes opinions which are to found a 
sect, they can immediately be em- 
braced only by the contiguous pub- 
lic. By degrees the doctrines spread, 
a few are converted in several con- 
gregations, and at lengtha majority 
in one or two. ‘The converted 
church or churches, if a reform is 
to be introduced, must assert aright 
of private judgment to belong to 
eachchurch, a congregational pow- 
er to decree articles and ceremonies 
for itself. A nascent sect cannot 
justify its own conduct, without 
defending ‘ndependency. Whenacon- 
siderable number of congregations 
have received the leading principics 
of asect, the priests and the more 
eminent laymen of such congrega- 
tions are led by a natural sympatay 
to associate; their opinions become 
amalgamated ; in little things, each 
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vields a little to his neighbour, and 
the cohesion is strengthened by a 
voluntary discipline, tending to su- 
perinduce uniformity. The minis- 
ters, whose talent and learning, the 
laymen, whose opulence and bene- 
scence, fit them for the superin- 
tendance of the spiritual and cha- 
ritable concerns of the embodied in- 
terest, gradually become a perma- 
nent committee, and call in the aid 
of the most aged, or venerable pas- 
tor, to lend sanction and authority, 
to the general will. And thus every 
adolescent sect comes to be govern- 
ed by a practical presby/ery. So 
soon as a sect is sufficiently mpor- 
tant to make its alliance valuable 
to political parties, it begins to lis- 
ten to the wishes of such parties in 
the selection of its superintendent, 
or episcopal, presbyter. The elec- 
tion Is stili from below, but the con- 
gé delire from above. From the 
moment sitch a political faction ac- 
quires the administration of public 
aifuirs, and establishes itself in pow- 
er, a real bishopdom prevails in the 
allied sect. Tus all religious par- 
cles tend in their manhood of 
streneth, to episcopacy. When a 
sect has passed the limits of a single 
nation, when successive generations 
of its pupils have multiplied in dis- 
tant places, when missions have 
extended its conquests among bar- 
barlans, a common centre of union, 
distinct from, and independant of 
che patriarch of any particular coun- 
try, becomes expedient. France is 
not to decree ceremonies for Eng- 
land, nor England for France ; but 
if these two countries each depute 
their proportion of learned men to a 
college of cardinals, if the other 
furopean nations do the same, such 
a standing committee of Christen- 
dom may form an impartial, and a 
fit tribunal of decision. ‘The presi- 
deat of such committee, the com- 
mon father of the church, will na- 
vurally be calledon to sign his name 
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and to affix his bull to the award ; 
and thus a practical! popery insensi- 
bly arises in all sects, whether they 
spread frem ‘Tibet, or from Italy, 
if the adherents are distributed un- 
der various national governments. 
But popery announces the old age 
of a sect; for the civil governor, 
finding inconvenience from that ec- 
clesiastical allegiance, which is often 
stronger than the patriotic, and 
which then gives occasion to traitor- 
ous intrigue, takes the earliest op- 
portunity of encouraging some na- 
tive domestic heresy, which has no 
sympathies beyond the limits of the 
empire. And thus a papism crum- 
bles once more into a multiplicity 
of rival independencies, some one 
of which repeats the original pro- 
gress, through presbyterianism to 
episcopacy. The forms of church- 
government are all natural alike. 
They are successively applicable to 
any doctrinal sect of extensive force. 
Wisdom of choice consists in adopt- 
ing each at the right time; and in 
always preferring that ecclesiastic 
organization, which corresponds 
with the stage of growth attained 
by the opinions. 

V. Animadversions on the Re- 
monstrant’s Defence against Smec- 
tymnuus, and an apology for Smec- 
tymnuus, are laborious defences of 
a pamphlet which is valued no lon- 
ger. The first is thrown into a dia- 
logue-form, and contains aukward 
attempts at humour.’The familiar idi- 
omatic dialect of conversation is best 
adapted for ridicule ; Milton always 
wrote as if he thought in Latin. ‘The 
second defence, the Apology, is a 
more Interesting composition ;_ be- 
cause it wanders more from the sub- 
But even here Milton laughs, 
like a comic mask dug up at Her- 
culaneum, withall the caricature of 
satyric grimace, and in the chosen 
forms of antique sculpture, but 
with none of the catching glee, the 
sleek moveable muscics, the nar- 
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rowed eyes and echoing jaws of 
living laughter. 

VI. The Tractate of Education is 
a singular plan for a polytechnic 
school, which displays more curious 
erudition, than practical good sense. 
Latin and Greek are keys to the 
best model-rooms of fine art; but 
they are not keys to the best repo. 
sitories of science : it would be time 
misspent to study agriculture, as 
Milton recommends, in Columella 
and Hesiod. 

VII. Areopagitica. This is one 
ofthe most perfect compositions of 
Milton, both for matter and man- 
ner: it ranks amég the best speci- 
mens of solemn oration, handed 
down to us from antient or modern 
times: it is a masterly speech for 
the liberty of unlicensed printing, 
which accomplished its great ob- 
ject, and was worthy to attain it. 
Yet, if one were about to include 
this work in a collection of, chosen 
harangues, one would strike out 
some comic passages, as below the 
dignity of the occasion, and some 
excursive declamations, as foreign 
to the purpose: and one would wish 
for a verbiage less copious and mo- 
ratory. Lord Bacon already com- 
plains, that the admiration of an- 
cient authors, the hate of the 
schoolmen, the exact study of lan- 
guages, and the efficacy of preach- 
ing, had brought in an affected elo- 
quence ; and that the bent of the 
times was rather toward copia than 
weight. Men begin, he says, to 
hunt more after words than matter ; 
and more after the choiceness of 
the phrase, and the round and clean 
composition of the sentence, and 
the sweet falling of the clauses, and 
the varying and illustration of their 
works with tropes and figures, than 
after soundness of argument and 
depth of judgment. Milton did not 
overlook worth of subject or strength 
of plea; but his sentences are dis- 
tended to exuberance, and the Jus- 
tre of his ornaments often intercepts 


an attention which should settle on 
the work within the frame. 

VUI. The Doctrine and Disci- 
pline of Divorce ; the Judgment of 
Martin Bucer; the ‘Tetrachordon ; 
and the Colasterion ; all discuss, on 
grounds chiefly scriptural, the pro- 
priety of extending the liberty of 
divorce to other cases than the 
adultery of the. wife. In times of 
faction, it has usually been found 
expedient to propose an easier cas- 
sation of matrimonial connexions, 
as a mean of attracting the domesti- 
cally discontented into the party of 
the innovators. A short experience 
of the mischief arising from easy di- 
voree, has as usually sufficed to re- 
place marriage oa the severer foot- 
ing. Sterility ; cases of confirmed 
insanity, in which the law withdraws 
the management of property ; and 
crimes, which degrade, which exile, 
or which permanently imprison the 
one party; have been indicated as 
grievances easily defined and ascer- 
tained, and sufficiently important 
to justify a dissolution of the mar- 
riage-vow. Jubilee-years have been 
recommended, every seventh or 
tenth, in which alone divorces 
should be sued for. But, in ge- 
neral, marriages involve so many 
interests of property, as well as of 
comfort, that the difficulty of legis- 
lating liberally, with safety, has de- 
terred from the attempt. Marriages 
would be contracted with more levity, 
and borne with more impatience, if 
the chance of separation were sen- 
sibly increased. The victims of 
looser laws might be full as numer- 
ous as those of the tighter. ‘The 
words of Jesus Christ forbid a man 
to sue for adivorce, unless his wife 
has prostituted her person ; but the 
magistrate is not bound to make 
that a crime, which Christianity has 
mace asin: nor does he always ; as, 
for instance, in the case of simple 
fornication. 

IX. The Tenure of :Kings and 
Magistrates is the triumph of Mil- 
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ton’s pen, one may add, of modern 
pamphleteering. ‘The precedents of 
erudition, the illustrations of fancy, 
the arguments of reason, are em- 
ployed witha readiness which leaves 
nothing to be spared. : 

It may be doubted, if Cicero 
could have composed for Brutus a 
better defence. Maturer taste, or 
aroused feeling here gives direction 
and an energy to the march of the 
author’s mind, which forbids it to 
saunter in search of gay decoration, 
or to waste words in idle entertain- 
ment. The cause of nations, the 
traditional morality of past and fu- 
ture ages, the eternal interests of 
human kind are at stake, and they 
are weighed as in the balance of the 
universal father. By the citation of 
those solemn apophthegms, which 
the poets and historians, the orators 
and philosophers’ have consecrated, 
a jury is impanelled from distant 
times and places of the collective 
leaders and teachers of mankind to 
vote in the great cause then pending 
within the precincts of this country. 
The shades of the illustrious dead 
scem assembled around the genius 
of Britain to sanction his awfal 
severity. ; 

This pamphlet by substituting to 
the ancient doctrine of tyrannicide, 
the modern doctrine of royal respon- 
sibility, has given security to sove- 
reigns, and has thereby favoured the 
mild exercise of power. The Greeks 
held a private individual entitled to 
remove by violence a bad ruler ; they 
defended in their schools the assas- 
sination of tyrants. Since the book 
of Milton, the verdict of the com- 
munity has been held requisite ; 
the right of private judgement, 
of personal determination, of indi- 
vidual decision, about the fate of a 
monarch, has been denied even toa 

srutus. We nuwdisapprove a Cor- 
dé who removes a Marat. We 
expect from the historian a resolute 
censure of parties, who by abrupt 
violence endeavour to take off an 
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hereditary ruler ; and we claim thaf 
the extinction of a monarch should 
always be accompanied with forma- 
lities which may necessitate the de- 
liberate concurrence of many meu 
reputable among the people, and 
responsible to posterity. ‘ Long 
bleeds the wound by which a king 1s 
slain’: we ought therefore to deter 
the discontented from the repetition 
of such acts, without mighty motives 
of national expediency. ‘Thattrial 
ought to precede punishment, how- 
ever great the difficulty of appre- 
hending the culprit, is become a 
maxim in the law of nations, only 
since this treatise. 

In former republications of Mil- 
ton’s Prose-Works, the Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates is reprinted 
from the first edition of the book 
published in February, 1648: here 
it is reprinted from the revised edi- 
tion published in 1650. Many addi- 
tional sentences were interpolated by 
the author in this amended edition, 
especially various quotations from 
the politics of Aristotle, which he 
seems in the interval to have pe- 
rused ; 

X. Observations on the Articles 
of Peace between the Earl of Or- 
mond and the Irish. To these ob- 
servations are prefixed forty-six 
pages not written by Milton, which 
contain the articles commented by 
him, and other public papers relat- 
ing thereto. We see no reason for 
preserving this preliminary matter ; 
unless the defence of the king by 
Salmasius, and every other work to 
which Milton wrote replies, had 
also been preserved. Even the com- 
ments are of secondary value, more 
factious than philosophic. 

XJ. Iconoclastes. Mr. Baron’s 
preface to his republication of this 
tract is superfluous here. The tract 
itself is written with a spirit and a 
fluency far more animating than 
the trailing affectation of the juve- 
nile compositions. Milton’s first 
manner, to transfer a painter’s 
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phrase, smells too much of the 
schools: his second manner begins 
with the Tenure of Kings and Ma- 
gistrates, and pervades all his sub- 
sequent writings: this latter style 
has more of nature and of real life, 
and is more worthy of the man of 
business than his first manner : it is 
Jess dilute. While be was learning 
to write, he copied others too anx- 
iously ; as soon as he wrote off- 
hand his own way, he wrote well : 
to a fastidious writer, the loss of 
leisure is a cause of excellence. 

XI. The Defence of the People of 
England may be considered as a 
continuation or second part, of the 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, 
occasioned by the attack of Sal- 
masius on that book. No higher 
praise can be given to this work 
than to say that the continuation is 
worthy of the commencement. The 
English version (for Milton provided 
only the Latin original) is ascribed 
to an ancestor of General Washing- 
ton. 

XII. A Treatise of Civil Power 
in Ecclesiastical Causes is more re- 
markabie for the display of a mysti- 
cal theology, than for any definite 
circumscription of the right of the 
Magistrate to legislate concerning 
religion. Whileat college, Milton 
became a presbyterian, and for that 
reason declined taking orders ; from 
this tract it appears, that he after- 
wards became an_ independent. 
Traces of millennarianism occur 
both in his earlier and later theolo- 
gical pamphlets. The abolition of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and spi- 
ritual courts remains to be effected : 
doctrinal professions are required 
not merely of the magistrate, but 
of the marrier: the encroachments 
of the church on the state are nu- 
merous and oppressive: let these 
be removed first. The encroach- 
ments of the state on the church 
form the objects of Milton’s jea- 
lousy : he was no disciple of Hobbes. 

AI. The likeliest means to re- 
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move hirelings out of the church, 
are, in Milton’s opinion, to withdraw 
wholly the salaries of preachers. 
This plan of leaving religion to its 
own resources, has been admirably 
defended by Adam Smith in his 
fifth book (Art. 3.) of the Wealth of 
Nations. Milton denies the moral 
obligation of the sabbath, and thinks 
every tenth day as proper as every 
seventh. He recommends to incul- 
cate religion by the occasional mis 
sion of itinerant preachers; and to 
leave the intervening perpetuation. 
of it to lay-elders, who are to be 
provided with homiletic and liturgic 
books. Surely in all this Milton is 
the sophist of government; he is 
recommending a measure of finance 
with the arguments of fanaticism ; 
at least there is a one-sidedness in 
his point of view, a cold overlooking 
of the comforts of the clergy, of the 
rights of property, and of the in- 
terests of learning, which, in our 
opinion, does not result from a 
sour bigotry, but froma statesman- 
like resolution to conceal the wrong 
side of an unavoidable regulation. 
XIV. Letter to a friend concern- 
ing the ruptures of the common- 
wealth. This letter does not dis- 
play to advantage, the political sen- 
timents of Milton. He writes, no 
doubt, to general Monk, in a mo- 
ment of anarchy; he says to the 
eader of an army, which was in 
fact omnipotent: “ The things to 
be insisted on are, (1.) liberty of 
conscience, and (2) the abjuration 
of a single person: but whether the 
civil government be an annual de- 
mocracy, or a perpetual aristocra- 
cy, is not a consideration.” An 
oath of hatred to royalty, is here 
made of more importance than a 
provision for the periodical in- 
fluence of popular choice on the 
constitution of parliament. There 
is a false sense of proportionate va~ 
jue in this estimate; and a con- 
tempt for the multitude, as if it 
were incapable of any other libert 
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than liberty of conscience: indeed 
Mr. Burke’s phrase “ swinish mul- 
titude,” is borrowed from Milton; 
although in this edition it has been 
slily misprinted ‘‘ swainish.” Dis- 
sent from the church of England, 
and oligarchic republicanism, are 
principles from which Milton never 
swerves: but the importance of au 
elective constitution to the stability 
of libertv, he scems not to hare 
perceived: nor the importance of a 
constitution partially hereditary to 
the stability of an elective one. 

The delineation of a free com- 
monwealth recommends, in o»posi- 
tion to the partial rotation so fitly 
suggested by Harrington, that the 
seats in parliament be for life. 
Hume’s idea of a perfect common- 
wealth is superior to this; he dis- 
plays an intellect more inventive, 
and principles more comprehensive 
than Milton: they both agree in 
preferring a gradationed répresen- 
tation. 

The brief notes on Dr. Griffith’s 
sermon had no doubt their value, 
while the public mind was irritated 
by it: there is hardly wit enough 
for the triviality of the occasion: 
the fable of the frogs is well used. 

XV. <Accedence commenced 
Grammar. It is possible to do lit- 
tle things: in a superior manner: 
The Persian grammar of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, is deservedly admired 
for the tasteful selection of the pas- 
sages in which the rules are exem- 
plified. The German Grammar of 
Adelung displays a profound insight 
into the origin, structure, and phi- 
Josophy of language. The Latin 
Grammar of Miltav, without these 
mnerits, may claim rank for its con- 
ciseness, for the command of clas- 
sical example displayed, for the 
origina! notice of some laws of Jan- 
guage not usually recorded, and 
for greatly surpassing the grammars 
then extatit. This last description 
of merit comes to be yndervalued 
in the literary world, so soon as a 
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meliorater is superseded in hi 
turn. 
XVI. This History of Britain to 
the Norman Conquest, still remains 
the best extant account of that ob- 
scure period of our annals. Too 
much of that traditional fable, which 
the poet mav employ, but which 
the critic must reject, has been sc- 
iew.nly incorporated. More might 
be collected concerning the litera- 
ture, religion, enterprises, and 
manners of the primeeval settlers. 
A passage in Procopius, aud some 
things in the Byzantine historians, 
have escaved the notice of Milton. 
But in general the execution of this 
task is every way so worthy of his 
learning, of his eloquence, and of 
his moral spirit, that patriotism and 
posterity must 2like regret the early 
termination of his toil. The publi- 
cation of the history, and some of 
the interwoven remarks, are subse- 
quent to the blindness of Milton, 
but the composition of the great 
body of the work, must have been 
prior to that event. A national bis- 
tory, a national epopea, were the two 
everlasting possessions which he 
aspired to bestow on his country. 
XVII. The discourse of true re- 
ligion, heresy, schism, and tolera- 
tion, has this of objectionable, that 
it proposes to withhold toleration 
from popery, under the insufficient 
pretext, that papists necessarily 
form a pernicious foreign faction, 
bearing allegiance to the Roman 
see, not to the national metropolis. 
The cure for this bias, consists in 
complete toleration. Because pa- 
pists are oppressed by the civil 
pewer at home, they transfer their 
allegiance to an cutlandish autho- 
rity. Large sects of all kinds form 
however an ‘inconvenient force: 
the multiplication of heresies, is 
the true interest of the civil magis- 
trate, and the natural result of the 
political equality of religious sects. 
XVIII. A brief history of Mus- 
covy. This is one of the many 
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proofs of Milton’s great attention, 
while he was in fact secreiary of 
state, to the commerciai! aad pros- 
pective interests of Great Britain. 
He has here condensed and _pro- 
mulgated that information concern- 
ing Russia, which the age could 
supply, with a view to predispose 
the government and the people 
here, to cuitivate a friendly, pro- 
fitable, and civilizing intercourse 
with that vast empire. 

XIX. ‘The various state-papers 
here coiiected, ex*ibit the strong 
sympathies of the republican go- 
vernment, with the private and per- 
sonai interests of the subject; and 
with the European interests of pro- 
testantism. Almost every letter is 
to sollicit redress from the courts of 
international Jaw; or to heal differ- 
ences hostile to the protestant in- 
terest. This plain policy is wise 
and great: the subjects of a state 
ean every where conduct their con- 
cerns to more advantage, if assured 
of the ready interference of the su- 
preme power to protect them from 
wrong: and a nation can no way so 
well ascend to the rank of a leading 
power in Europe, as by heading 
one of the great European parties, 
and taking in tow the adherent po- 
tentates, or the adherent popula- 
tion. The Manifesto, composed in 
defence of the Spanish war of 1655, 
which seems to have had the mur- 
der of Ascham for its cause, and 
commercial differences for its pre- 
text, is unlike the usual composi- 
tion of Milton. Some of the griev- 
ances alleged are too far fetcued: 
the details are excessive: and the 
eloquence is not so brilliant as might 
have been desired in a paper in- 
tended for European circulation. 
Gibbon’s Manifesto surpasses this, 
for weight of argument and majesty 
of eloquence. 

XX. The Latin Works of Milton, 
compose the next subdivision. Be- 
side those originals of which we 
have been noticing the translations, 
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occur some academic prolusions of 
secondary merit. The best of them 
is entitled Acatiores Reddit Homines 
Ars Quam Tgnorantia, An Art of 
Logic follows, accommodated to 
the method of Ramus. ‘These in- 
stitutes, and the Life of Ramus, 
might have been translated for tlie 
English reader. 

XXI. The collection closes with 
a translation by Mr. Robert Fel- 
lowes, of the Second Defence of 
the People of England. To ail the 
merits of the first defence, this su- 
peradds the interesting character of 
iningling more among men. ‘The 
leaders of the British revolution 
are marshalled in proud array ; their 
several features are sketched in that 
heroic style of delineation, to which 
the sublime fancy of M:lton was ac- 
customed,--Cromwell, Fairfax, Fleet- 
wood, and others. ‘The panegyric 
of Cromwell is peculiarly weil ma- 
naged; it is a model of what Lord 
Bacon calls /audando precipere ; and 
under pretext of telling the pro 
tector what he is, puts him in mind 
of what he should be: in the scent- 
ed garb of ilattery, truth is ushered 
into the very presence-chamber of 
power. ‘The translation does great 
honor to the pen of Mr. Fellowes. 

This edition of the prose works 
of Miiton, has the merit of a com- 
pleter text than the folio of 1738: 
it is not printed with so much ver- 
bal accuracy. We almost wish that 
the work of Salmasius, and = the 
other pamphlets to which Milton 
has replied, were inserted in this 
collection; in order that at least 
one edition might exist, including 
all the pieces of the controversy. 
Popular the works of Milton can 
hardly be called; but they repose 
in the libraries of the cdueated; 
they are dear to all the friends of 
liberty; they have especially been 
studied by dissenting ministers, 
through whom the creed of Milron 
has incessantly animated a powerful 
sest, the real nucleus of whiggism, 
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though at times adorned, and at 
times forsaken, by the coma of an 
aristocratic chieftainry. Milton may 
be designated asa religious jacobin. 
For deliberate hostility to Church 
end King, he yields not to the dis- 
ciples of Diderct. They lean more 
to democratic sway, he to aristo- 
cratic. They display abhorrence 
at Christianity, his shudders are 
excited by popery and infidelity to 
a degree, which can as little be ac- 
quitted of prejudice and intolerance. 
This yet remains to be done for the 
diffusion of Milton’s desirable in- 
fluence on national opinion: to se- 
parate those finer passages, which 
preserve their interest and their 
value, from the transient matter; 
and to publish apart in a cheap 
compendious edition, the Beauties 
of Milton’s Prose. Such extracts 
would become a popular classic, 
and would invite to the perusal and 
possession of the whole. 

The appended Biography is rather 
adapted for accompanying the col- 
jective works of Milton, than merely 
his prose; it is more occupied with 
Milton the poet, than with Milton 
the statesman; it throws no new 
light on the nature of his influence 
over public affairs; but it is written 
with attention and taste, with im- 
partiality and elegance. Much that 
is known concerning the life of Mii- 
ton, is inference from the auto-bio- 
graphical passages dispersed in his 
several writings: like the antient 
writers, he took a pleasure in re- 
cording littie details concerning his 
personal fortunes. His father was 
a scrivener resident at London, in 
Bread Street: he was born there 
the 9th of December, 1608. His 
education was prematurcly sollici- 
tous, and early injurious to his 
sight. He was first sent to St. 
Paul’s school, and then put under 
the care of M. Thomas Young, vi- 
car at Stow-market, from whom he 
imbibed puritanic principles. In 
February, 1625, he was entered a 
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pensioner at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge: he tock his bachelor’s de- 
eree in 1628. In one of his elegies 
he thus complains of college: 
Nec duri libet usque minas perferre ma- 
gistri; 
Ceteraque ingenio non subeunda meo. 
Johnson, who was a sturdy bigot, 
and loved his church better than 
truth, has endeavoured to explain 
this et coctera, of a flogging re- 
ceived by Milton for riotous mis- 
conduct. Such inflictions are not 
mmegento subeunda. The factis, Mil- 
ton has left the explanation in a 
passage, which Johnson wished to 
withdraw from notice, and which 
occurs in these words in the reason 
of church government urged against 
prelaty. 

‘¢ But were it the meanest un- 
derservice, if God by his secretary 
conscience enjoin it, it were sad for 
me if I should draw back; for me 
especially, now when all men offer 
their aid to help, ease, and lighten 
the different laboas of the church, 
to whose service, by the intentions 
of my parents and friends, I was 
destined of a child, and in my own 
resolutions: till coming to some 
maturity of years, and perceiving 
what tyranny had invaded the 
church, that he would take orders 
must suscribe slave, and take an 
oath withal, which, unless he took 
with a conscience that would retch, 
he must cither straight perjure, or 
split his faith; I thought it better 
to prefer a blameless silence, before 
the sacred office of speaking, 
bought and begun with servitude 
and forswearing.” 

It is this refusal to subscribe the 
articles, and to take an oath of fi- 
delity in the creed, which Milton, 
writing from his father’s house, al- 
ludes to, as things*which his mind 
could not undergo. Milton was no 
libertine; he valued himself on the 
immaculate purity of his conduct 
at college, and until marriage: in 
the sixth elegy to Diodati, he boasts 
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the casta juventus; and in the apo- 
logy for Smectymnuus, (vol. 1. p. 
226.) he advances the peculiar doc- 
trine, that unchastity in a man is 
more deflowering and dishonourable 
than in a woman; and asserts that 
his conduct corresponded with this 
principle. He repeats the same 
vaunt after visiting Geneva: not 
only those who knew Milton in 
England, but those who observed 
him in Italy, have borne testimony 
to the austerity of his morals: he 
ought not to be deprived of the 
praise of acting up to his own idea 
of duty. His doctrine is that of the 
Christian Scriptures, which deny 
salvation to the incontinent. 

Milton, after quitting college, 
passed nearly ten years at hoine, 
during which period, his minor 
poems were composed, ‘This is 
little for his industry. Surely he 
must have been engaged in assisting 
his father, or in studying the law 
with his brother. In 1638, Milton 
determined to travel into Italy; and 
returned in the following year, after 
an absence of fifteen months. 

The long Parliament met in 1640. 
Milton soon became a conspicuous 
writer for the presbyterian party, 
and assisted greatly in the overthrow 
of the church: the fall of the mo- 
narchy he vindicated with wonder- 
ful ability and dignity. It does not 
appear how Milton subsisted, un- 
less by private tuition, previous to 
his connection with goverument; 
nor to which of the political leaders 
he was attached, before he became 
secretary of state, Some ayony- 
mous productions are with probabi- 
lity ascribed to him; such is ** An 
Argument or Debate in Law, of the 
Great Question concerning the Mi- 
litia, by J. M., London 1642.” His 


** Idea Theologice” was never 
printed; but it may well exist 


among the manuscripts of private 
collectors, On the other hand, the 
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Declaration for the Election of John 
Ill., king of Poland, although here 
printed with Milton’s works, can- 
not have been translated by him, 
the latin document itself being pos- 
terior to his decease. 

In 1643, Milton married unhap- 
pily: he separated from his wiie, 
wrote in behalf of divorce, was again 
reconciled to her, but lost her fi- 
nally in 1653. He married a second 
time, in 1657; anda third time in 
1661. In 1654, he became blind. 
Ife vainly opposed the inglorious 
restoration, in a fine letter to ge- 
neral Monk. The Paradise Lost 
wes published in 1667: the Para~ 
dise Regained, and Samson Ago. 
nistes are among his latest works: 
he died in 1674, onthe 8th of Ne- 
vember, leaving three daughters. 

Whether the prose or the poetry 
of Milton does most honor to our 
literature, may weil be questioned. 
We think the prose. The Paradise 
Lost is rather eloquent than pic- 
turesque, it excels in expression, 
not in imagery, and is then finest, 
when it approaches nearest to ora~ 
tory: nor is the design, or fable, 
fortunate in its knot and solution, 
or progressive in its interest and 
splendor. But the tenure of kings 
and magistrates, and the Defences 
of the English People, are all 
that such works can be: they 
discuss a mighty cause in a grand 
manner, and exhibit the sublim- 
est of human spectacles, a great 
man taking part in a great event. 
The debating schools of Greece fre- 
quently disputed whether it were 
best to have been Homer or De- 
mosthenes, and the strife was renew- 
ed by every generation of sophists 
as an undecided proposition. Here 
the question is not merely between 
poetry and oratory, but whether a 
secondary rank in epopea be not in- 
ferior to the first in rhetoric. 
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Art. IV. A Restoration of the ancient Modes of bestowing Nams:. By G. Drug 


8vo. a 


THIS Mr. George Dyer is not the 
poet, not the author of a work on 
subscription to the articles of reli- 
gion, but a respectable bookseller 
of Excter, who is ambitious of lite- 
rary distinction as a geographical 
etymologist. His researches have 
begun, as is natural, with Devon- 
shire, his native county. 

Of the three tribes, who contri- 
buted to form the primeval popula- 
tion of Great Britain, the Gaelic, 
the Cimbric, and the Gothic, only 
the two first can in early times have 
wandered so tur westward as Exeter. 
Mr. Dycr is rational, therefore, in 
preferring to deduce those names, 
which are not of Roman imposition, 
from the dialects of Ireland and of 
Wales, rather than from the Anglo- 
Saxon. But it may be doubted whe- 
ther his intimacy with these dialects 
is sufficient to justify the daring 
character of his conjectures. Incom- 
mon with the Bryants, the Vallan- 
ceys, the Fabers, he has this of a 
rash etymologist, that, under the 
names of prefixes and postfixes, of 
servile and commutable Ictters, he 
throws away whatever portions of 
words cannot be acccommodated to 
his system, and thus converts the 
ferula of Priscian into a harlequin’s 
wand, which turns churches into 
mountains, and camps into foun- 
tains, with sprightly but improbable 
metamorphose. : 

In the first place, we are told (p. 
18), that an, en, in, on, un, all 
mean water in Gaelic: this is a 
strange waste of the first page of 
the spelling-book. 4x is also an 
article in Gaclic, and may mean 
nothing at all. 

We are next told that ad, ed, zd, 
od, ud, (p. 19), all mean water in 
Gaelic: a still more marvellous 


profusion of the primary syllables. 
Ad, in the Irish Gaelic, signifies 
fen, and is used to form numerals, 





as trieehad, thirty ; cearachad, forty ; 
seasgud, sixty ; ochad, eighty ; and 
so forth. 

Thirdly, we are told, (p. 19 and. 
20), that av, ev, w, ov; al, dy, 
ar, or; eC, OC; asc, esc, osc, and 
usc, all signify water. The Arabs 
are said to have three hundred names 
for a camel; but they are epithets : 
here are as many terms for water, 
as if the Gaelic children were all 
suckled by mermaids. 

This, however, does not exhaust 
Mr. Dyer’s humoral vocabulary : 
there are not more drops in an April 
shower, than he can find syllables to 
specify water. From duads of let- 
ters, he passes on to triads; and 
gives a multiplication-table of five- 
and-twenty terms more, of which he 
still makes water. This constant 
dropping must wear away the sto- 
niest credulity. Mr. Dyer seems 
to have sipped with nymphs their 
elemental tea; until he not only 
sees double, but through the poly- 
edrous eyes of a dragon-fly; all is 
cerulean to his imagination. He 
views in every vowel a trickling of 
streams; he hears, in every conso- 
nant, a gush of waves ; he wanders, 
at every word, among cascades, and 
is wet through. Like Moses, he 
turns the rock into water; like 
Lavoisier, the air. Spenser calls for 
a hundred tongues to name the 
rivers and the breoks who attended 
in Proteus’s hall the marriage of 
the ‘Thames and the Medway—Mr. 
Dyer has learnt his languages only 
to translate all their names into wae 
ter. 

Rivers have in no country been 
often named from water, for this ob- 
vious reason, that the term is not 
discriminating. Rivers are called 
the clear, the muddy, the swift, 
the slow, as the Rhine, the Ooze, 
the Dart, the Weusom: they are 
called the great, the small, the yel- 
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Jow, the black; as the Rio-mayor, 
the Tine, the Hoangho, the Niger; 
but if the word waver occurs at all 
in the naine ofa river, it is the first 
portion of the word which is drop- 
ped, as in Oroonoko-poni, and the 
Black-water: such is the natural 
progress of human convenience. 
Every derivation of the name of a 
river, which includes the term wa- 
ter, is therefore somewhat improba- 
ble; yet here and there it occurs, 
as in Guadiana and Guadalquivir. 
Wesuspect, however, that Mr. Dyer 
has often no other authority than the 
name of a river for imputing to a 
given syllable the meaning of wa- 
ter. He learns his Gaelic and his 
Welsh by induction, from the name 
he bas to explain: on which princi- 
ple the Welsh Floridans, who found 
ed Caer-madoc, may easily be dis- 
covered on the Mobile. We know 
that this river was so called by the 
Spaniards because of the brisk mo- 
tion of its waters, AZobile, the move- 
able: but, by the help of Mr. Dyer’s 
method, it may easily be analysed 
into Welsh—man-bala, the mother- 
outlet; it being the supposed course 
of the superfiuous waters of the sup- 
posed lake of Patamba, where the 
supposed canoes of the supposed 
Yuhidthiton are supposed to have 
been defeated. The incipient sy!- 
lables, Mr. Dyer might argue, in 
fact agree; the a, or ax’, for so in 
ancient times that letter was always 
pronounced, is really the long sound 
of 0; these vowels are often inter- 
changed, as in mater, mother ; the 
mis a cognate letter with 6, and 
is naturally cut off in pronunciation 
before it, thus the English embrace 
becomes abrugo in Spanish: the ala 
or ze of the terminations are plainly 
equivalent, as we say the ze of a ca- 
thedral from the latina’/a, wing : mo- 
bile and mam-bala are consequently 
the same word. 

Mr. Dyer’s first attempt at inno- 
vation respects Dartmoor, a moor, 
or marsh, in which the river Dart 
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rises, Dart is a natural appellation 
for a strait swift stream: the word is 
French, and the ame can have been 
given by the inhabitants of Brittany, 
in whose Armorican dialect it also 
occurs. Rivers are usually first nam- 
ed at the mouth, and the name tra- 
vels backwards to the principal 
source. But with this derivation 
Mr. Dyer cannot rest satisfied : he 
finds out a Welsh word, Dwr, or 
Dur, signifying water, and makes 
this the origina! of Dart. It corro- 
borates his conjecture, that in the 
itinerary of Richard of Cirencester, 
the stream is called Durius. He 
next changes moor into meer, and 
makes Dartmoor the lake, or meer, 
where the Door rises. This is one 
of the most ingenious, fortunate, 
and probable of Mr. Dyer’s new pe- 
digrees of the river gods. Indeed, 
he is more satisfactory where his ety- 
mons are Welsh, than where they 
are Gaelic or Gothic: his acquire- 
ments in that language are probably 
more complete. 

Aware of the character of his 
strength, Mr. Dyer takes peculiat 
pleasure in denying the Saxon ori- 
gin of names, and in referring them 
to his darling Cimbric. Thus Bid- 
diford, which is naturally expounded 
in Saxon the ford of prayer, (no 
doubt there was a little chapel hard 
by), is here made to mean ill-ford, 
or waterford, at the reader’s plea- 
sure. So Oakhampton, which is na- 
turally expounded in Saxon, ¢he 
town of the home of caks, is here 
Gaclicized into water-border-town. 

At p. 179, Mr. Dyer blames Mr. 
Whitaker for saying that street comes 
from the latin stratum, and means a 
paved way. Unquestionably it does 
so originate. Mr. Dyer pleads in 
opposition that there is a Gaelic 
word s/rait, signifying street. This 
is not the ouly latin word which the 
Romans have supplied to the Gaelic 
savages: their very numerals are 
latin. 

Mr. Dyer talks in this same page 
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of the Saxon invasion, and seems to 
think that the Gothic population of 
Great Britain began with Hengist 
and Horsa; whereas, all the eastern 
coast was originally a Gothic popula- 
tion. Agricola strove against Goths. 
Boadicea was a Goth. The Romans 
had counts of the Saxon shore long 
before Hengist and Horsa. The 
name English occurs in the Byzan- 
tine historians, as our national ap- 
pellation, much earlier than the in- 
vitation of the Anglo-Saxons, or 
continental English. The Gaelic 
tribes seem to have passed from the 
Loire to Ireland, and thence to have 
spread into Scotland, and into a few 
Welsh ports. The Cimbric tribes 
appear to have passed fiom Brittany 
into Dorsetshire, and thence to have 
spread over Cornwall, Wales, and 
Cumberland ; but that they ever 
occupied the eastern provinces, 
either as colonists or as conquerors, 
is assumed by antiquaries without a 
shadow of proof, without a vapor of 
probability. 

Stoke (p. 180) isa Gothic word, 
signifying astock or ‘amily : we still 
say a stock of bees, a stock of cat- 
tle. On what authority does Mr. 
Dyer presume to assert that the word 
may mean waler? Stoke, as a name 
of place, signifies a single dwelling, 
_ in contradistinction to thorpe, which 
means a troop of dwellings. The 
stokes were settled by that class of 
colonists who housed with their de- 
pendent labours under one roof. 

Bury, berry, which is the Gothic 
berg, hill, is by Mr. Dyer (p. 
182) as usual, made into a little 
stream. 

Worth has lone been the stumb- 
ling-block of antiquaries. Mr. Dyer 
is for striking out the was a prefix, 
an intolerable licence: he then 
makes the remaining letters to sig- 
nify dorder, in what dialect he omits 
to mention. Passages in Welsh or 
Gaelic should be produced, where 
the word has such a meaning. Pro 
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bably worth means eminence, and is 
the root of the adjective’ worthy, 
which means eminent. 

Mr. Dyer is for seeking the deri- 
vation of London in his British dia- 
lects, as he calls them, and makes 
of it the marsh-fortress. A Gothic 
population in Julius Cesar’s time 
inhabited this district : in their lan- 
guage the root must be sought: 
Long-town is on every account a 
likely origin. 

We recommend this book to the 
criticism, not to the confidence of 
antiquaries An anti-gothic spirit, 
a desire of extirpating every trace of 
kindred with the Scandinavian and 
German nations, is the unfortunate 
prejudice which biasses every re- 
search. The great mass of our lan- 
guage is notoriously Gothic; how 
isit possible that the names of places 
alone should be exempt from every 
trace of a filiation, which our wells, 
brooks, streams, firths, and seas, 
which our homes, stokes, thorpes, 
towns, and havens, so indubitably 
retain ? 

On the western coast Mr. Dyer is 
more fortunate than on the eastern, 
because he rangacks those dialects 
for his guesses which really pre- 
vailed there in old times. We be- 
lieve him right with respect to Li- 
verpool: and that there may be an 
Irish word signifying haven, which 
gave its name to the Liffy, and which 
forms the first half of Liverpool. 
Yet pool is certainly Gothic, and 
hybrid names are unusual: perhaps 
pool is miswritten for pole, which is a 
Cimbric word, and that Liverpool 
describes a Aaven-pole, or sea-mark. 
The first light-houses, like those still 
extant in the Mediterranean, con- 
sisted of a pole, to the top of which a 
Jantera was hauled every night. 

The Caledonii are spoken of at p. 
284. M. Pinkerton has irreversibly 
demonstrated that the Caledonians 
were Goths. Ofcourse, their name 
wiust not be analized into Celtic syl. 
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lables. Caledonia, from kal and dun, 
the bald hills, is a more likely, be- 
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cause a Gothic derivation, than that 
adopted by Mr. Dyer. 


Arr. V. Accounts of Two Atiempts towards the Civilization of some Indian Natives. 
8vo. pp. 45s 


THE progress of such truths as 
are of great practical importance to 
mankind, though it be slow, is as 
certain as that of time. The disco- 
veries of the philosopher may slum- 
ber, but it is only such as are of no 
utility, or of hich the utility has not 
yet been perceived. The actions 
of men are forgotten, aud happily 
the greater number of their bad ac- 
tions leave no seed behind them, 
while all good is progressive, proli- 
fic, and undestructible. We know 
nothing of the heroes who lived 
before Agamemnon ; they and their 
monuments have mouldered, they 
and their crimes are forgotten, and 
we trust forgiven. The chain of 
evil events is of iron; it rusts, and 
breaks: the chain of good is of 
gold. He who first sowed a field, 
and he who first broke in the ox 
to the yoke, have continued from 
that hour to be the benefactor of 
mankind ; the good which they have 
done continues to increase with the 
increase of civilization, and will 
continue so to do till the consum- 
mation of the present new order 
of men, and the next revolution of 
the globe. 

William Penn was a member of 
that sect which was in his time the 
most despised and jersecuted in 
England, and nothing out the hero- 
ism of an English jury (and it was 
then a3 extraordinary to find a jury 
honest, as it is now to find them 
otherwise) saved him from perpe- 
tual imprisonment under sentence 
of premunire. It is frightful to re- 
member how nearly the Paradise 
Lost, and the settlement of Pen- 
sylvania, the two greatest works of 
literature and polity, which have 
ever done honour to the human race 
had been prevented under the ac- 
cursed reign of Charles Il. This 


king, who still keeps his festival in 
the kalender, (when the Virgin Mary 
and the apostles have been expung- 
ed from it) gibbeted the bones of 
Ireton, sent Hutchinson to be poi- 
soned by the marsh miasmata of the 
shores of Kent, and ordered Sidney 
to the scaffuld; and if he had left 
Penn to rot ina dungeon, and hoist- 
ed the quarters of Milton upon the 
gates of London, we shouldstill have 
disbranched our green oaks, and 
rung our church bells in his ho- 
nour. 

The French philosophers, who 
were not wrong in every thing taught 
us rightly to estimate the character 
of William Penn, and he is now ac. 
knowledved to be one of the great 
men of England and of the world. To 
say that George Fox was such also, 
would still be **tothe Greeks foolish. 
ness.” The tree, however, is to be 
judged by its fruits, and William 
Penn was the disciple of this man, 
whom all our historians, in the blind- 
ness of their hearts and of their un- 
derstandings, either pass unnoticed 
in contempt, or if they condescend 
to notice him, call him a fanatic. 

Upon the principles of morality 
which Penn imbibed from him, he 
established his colony, andthe event 
has proved that sound morals and 
sound policy are the same. Since 
the day when he purchased his ter- 
ritory from the Indians, no dispute 
has arisen between the Pensy|vanians 
and the natives; and of all the Eu- 
ropeans who have ever established 
themselves in America, he and his 
people are the only ones who have 
never either disgraced religion nor 
outraged humanity. 

The present attempts towards the 
civilization of some of the Indians 
are perfectly in unison with the socie- 
ty in whom they originated. They 
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are perfect and practical models how 
to reduce savages to Christianity. A 
few Quakers, furnished by the so- 
ciety with whatever was necessary 
for the purpose, have gone and set- 
tled among certain of the native 
tribes long enough to teach them 
to hoe and plough their fields, to 
inclose them, to raise domestic cat- 
tle, to build comfortable houses for 
themselves; and, having taught 
them these things, and Anstructed 
some of them in the blacksmith’s 
trade, have left them the imple- 
ments, and returned to their own 
families. This is the language which 
they have held to them : 


« Brothers, 

« In coming intothe country of our Red 
Brethren, we have come with our eyes 
open. And although we are affected with 
sorrow, in believing, that many of the red 
people suffer much, for the want of food, 
and for the want of clothing; yet our hearts 
have been made glad, in seeing, that it has 
pleased the Great Spirit, to give you a rich 
and valuable country. Because we know, 
that it is out of the earth, that food and 
clothing come. We are sure, brothers, 
that, with but little labour and attention, 
you may raise much more corn, and other 
grain than will be necessary for yourselves, 
your women, and children; and may also, 
with great ease, raise many more horses, 
cows, sheep, hogs, and other valuable ani- 
mals, than will be necessary for your own 
use. We are also confident, that if you 
will pursue our method, in the cultivation 
ef your land, you will live in much greater 
ease and plenty, and with much less fatigue 
and toil, than attend hunting for a subsist- 
ence. 


s¢ Brothers, 

“ We are fully convinced, that if you 
adopt our mcde of cultivating the earth, 
and of raising useiu! animals, you will find 
it to be a mode of living not only far more 
plentiful and much less fatiguing ; but also 
much more certain, and will expose your bo- 
Cies less to the inclemencies ofthe weather, 
than Aunting. St will lead you, brothers, 
to have fixed homes. You will build com- 
fortable dwelling-houses for yourselves, 
your women, and children, where you may 
be sheltered from the rain, from the frost, 
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and from the snow ; and where you may 
enjoy in plenty the rewards of your labours. 


s: Brothers, 

“ In laying these things before you, we 
have no other motive, than a desire of heart 
for the improvement, the benefit, and the 
welfare of our Red Brethren; and therefore 
it is, that we speak with freedom ; and we 
hope that what we have to say, will go in at 
one ear, and not come out at the other 3 but 
that it will be remembered by our Red 
Brethren. For we know, brothers, that 
we shall not be ashamed of what we say, 
when in time to come, you compare the 
things we are saying to you, with your 
experience in practising them. 


«: Brothers, 

“¢ We will here mention, that the time 
was, when the forefathers of your brothers, 
the white people, lived beyond the great 
water, in the same manner that our Red 
Brethren now live. The winters can yet 
be counted, when they went almost naked, 
when they procured their living by fishing, 
and by the bow and arrow in hunting ; and 
when they lived in houses no better than 
yours. ‘hey were encouraged by some, 
who came from towards the sun-rising, and 
lived amongst them, to change their mode 
of living. ‘They did change: they culti- 
vated the earth; and we are sure the change 
was a happy one. 


« Brothers and Friends, 

“ We are not ashamed to acknowledge, 
that the time was, when our forefathers re- 
joiced at finding a wild plum-tree, or at 
killing a little game, and that they wander- 
ed up and down, living on the uncertain 
supplies of fishing and hunting. But, bro- 
thers, for your encouragement, we now 
mention, that by turning their attention to 
the cultivation of the earth, instead of the 
plum-tree, they soon had orchards, of many 
kinds of good fruit; instead of the wild 
game, they soon had large numbers of cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, hogs, and of other va- 
luable animals; and in many places, instead 
of their forests, they had large fields of 
cora and of other grain, as also of many 
other valuable productions of the earth.” 


«¢ Brothers, 

“ We have spoken plainly; we desire 
to speak plain. We will now tell you, that 
we have not come merely to ta/é with you. 
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We have come prepared to render you a 
little assistance. Our beloved brother, 
Philip Dennis, who is now present, has 
come along with us. His desire is to cul- 
tivate for you, a field of corn ; also to shew 
you how to raise some of the other produc- 
tions of the earth. He knows how to use 
the plough, the hoe, the axe, and other im- 
plements of husbandry. 


«: Brothers, 

“ We will here ask you, Are you still 
desirous to be instructed by us, in the cul- 
tivation of your lands? If you say, you 
are ; our brother, whom we have just men- 
tioned, will continue with you, during the 
summer. We shail leave it to you, to 
shew him the spot where to begin to 
work. 


s: Brothers, 

“ He has left a farm ; he has left a wife, 
and five small children, who are very dear 
to him ; he has come from a sincere desire 
to be useful to our Red Brethren. His mo- 
tives are peres he will ask no reward 
from you, for his services ; his greatest re- 
ward will be, in the satisfaction he will 
feel, in finding you inclined to take hold of 
the same tools which he takes hold of; to 
receive from him instruction in the cultiva- 
tion of your lands, and to pursue the exam- 
ple he will set you. 


s¢ Brothers, 

“ We hope, you will make the situation 
of our brother as comfortable as circum- 
stances will admit. We hope, also, that 
many of your young men will be willing to 
be taught by him, to use the plough, the 
hoe, and other implements of husbandry. 
For we are sure, brothers, that as you take 
hold of such tools, as are in the hands of the 
white people, you will find them to be to 
you, like having additional hands. You 
will also find, that by using them, they will 
enable you to do many things, which, with- 
out them, cannot be performed, 


s* Brothers, 

“ ‘There is one thing more, which we 
wish to add. The white people, in order 
to get their land cultivated, find it necessa- 
ry, that their young men should be employ- 
ed in it, and not their women. Women 
are less than men. They are not as strong 
asmen. They are not as able to endure 
fatigue and toil as men. —_It is the business 
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of our women, to be employed in our 
houses, to keep them clean, to sew, knit, 
spin, and weave ; to dress food for them- 
selves and families; to make clothes for 
the menand the rest of their families, to 
keep the clothing of their families clean, 
and to take care of their children. 


* Brothers, 

“ We desire not to mention too many 
things to you; but we must add a little 
further. We are fully convinced, that if 
you will turn your attention to the cul- 
tivation of the earth, to raising the different 
kinds of grain, to erecting mills for grind- 
ing grain, to building comfortable dwell- 
ing-houses for your families, to raising uses 
ful animals ; amongst others, sheep, for the 
advantage of the wool, in making clothing; 
and to raising flax and hemp, for your li- 
nen ; and if your young women learn to 
spin, and weave; that your lives will be 
much easier, and happier, than at present 5 
and that your numbers will increase, and 
not continue to diminish. As we before 
observed, brothers, your land is good, It 
is far better than the land the white peo- 
ple near the great water cultivate. We are 
persuaded, that your land will produce 
double the quantity of any kind of grain, 
or of flax, or hemp, with the same labour 
necessary near the great water. , 


s¢ Brothers and Friends, 

&¢ We shall now end what we have te 
say, «with informing you, that all the corn, 
and other productions of the earth, which 
Philip Dennis, may raise, we wish our Red 
Brethren to accept of, as a token of our 
friendship. And it is our desire that the 
chiefs of the Pottowattomi and Miami na- 
tions, who are now present, added to our 
brothers, the Five Medals, Tuthinipee, and 
Philip Dennis, make such a distribution 
thereof, as they may think proper.” 


The Indians observed great decoram, 
and gave close attention during the delivery 
of this address. They respectfully mani- 
fested their approbation of the sentiments it 
contained,. by reiterated exclamations of 
applause, and the most evident demonstra. 
tions of satisfaction. In reply, the Little 
Turtle delivered a speech on behalf of the 
council, from which the following is ex- 
tracted : 
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¢¢ Brothers and Friends, 

* We rejoice, that the Great Spirit 
has appointed that we should meet this 
day; for we believe, this meeting will be 
of the utmost consequence to your Red 
Brethren. 


“« Brothers, 

« The things you have said to us, re- 
quire our greatest attention: it is really ne- 
cessary, that. we should deliberate upon 
them. In order to do so, we must beg 
you to leave the paper, upon which they 
ure written, that we may communicate them 
to our chiefs, when they assemble in Grand 
Council. 


« Brothers, 

* ¥ou have been very particular in point- 
ing out to us, the dutics of our women ; 
and you have told us, that in adopting your 
mode of living, our numbers would in- 
€rease, and not continue to diminish.’’ 


The word of a Quaker is believ- 
ed by the Indians, as it is in our 
own courts of justice, and it has 
never heen broken. From the Qua- 
kers they have uniformly received 
wise advice and kind actions. How 
others continue to deal by them is 
beautifully related by one of their 
wn leaders : 


«> Brothers and Friends, 
s¢ When our forefathers first met on this 
tsland, your Red Brethren were very nu- 
microus. But since the introduction a- 
mongst us, of what you call spirituous li- 
guors, and what we think may justly be 
called Poison, our numbers are greatly di- 
minished. It hus destroyed a great part of 
your Red Brethren. 
“© My Brothers and Friends, 
ss We plainly perceive, that you see the 
very evil which destroys your Red Bre- 
thren. It is not an evil of our own making. 
We have not placed it amongst ourselves. 
t isan evil placed amongst us by the white 
people. We look to them to remove it out 
of our country. We tell them, Brethren, 
fetch us useful things; bring goods that 
will clothe us, our women, and our chil- 
dren; and not this evil liquor, that destroys 
our reason, that destroys our health, that 
destroys our lives. But all we can say on 
this subject, is of no service, nox gives re- 
fief to your Red Brethren 


« My Brothers and Friends, 
“¢ T rejoice to find, that you agree in opt+ 
nion with us, and express an anxiety to be, 
if possible, of service to us, in removing 
this great evil out of our country: an evil 
which has had so much room in it, and has 
destroyed so many of our lives, that it causes 
our young men to say, ¢* We had better be 
at war with the white people. This liquor, 
which they introduce into our country, is 
more to be feared than the gun and the to- 
mahawk. There are more of us dead since 
the treaty of Greeneville, than we lost by 
the six years war before. It is all owing 
to the introduction of this liquor amongst 
us.’ 


« Brothers, 
“ When our young men have been out 


hunting, and are returning home loaded- 


with skins and furs; on their way, if it 
happens that they come where some of this 
whiskey is deposited, the white man who 
sells it, tells them to take a little drink. 


Some of them will say No, I do not want, 


it. They go on till they come to another 
house, where they find more of the same 
kind ofdrink. It is there offered again ; 
they refuse ; and again the third time ; but 
finally, the fourth or fifth time, one accepts 
of it, and takes a drink ; and getting one, 
he wants another; and then a third, or 
fourth, till his senses have left him. After 
his reason comes back again to him; when 
he gets up, and finds where he is, he asks 
for his peltry. The answer is, § You have 
drunk them.’ ¢ Where is my gun?” ¢ It 
is gone. ¢ Where is my blanket? ¢ It 
is gone.” € Where is my shirt?’ € You 
have sold it for whiskey !!? Now, Bro- 
thers, figure to yourselves what condition 
this man must be in. He has a family at 
home ; a wife and children, who stand in 
need of the profits of his hunting. What 
must be¢heir wants, when he himself is even 
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without a shirt ! 


While the Quaker missionaries 
of agriculture have been resident 
among the Indians, some Indian 
girls have been taken to the neigh- 
bourhood of Philadelphia, and there 
instructed in such things as were 
likely to be most useful to them 
on their return home. One of them 
writes thus after her return: 


BD dna 
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BRAYLEY’S VIEWS IN SUFFOLK, NORFOLK, Kc. 


* JT have spun some flaxe and woole 
* since I came home and made some cheese, 
© to show our Indians how to make cheese. 
« They been very muck pleas’d to know 
« how to make chees. Some said they ne- 
* ver thought Indians could make cheese so 
‘well. ‘They been try to keep thear cows 
* ever since, to make cheese and butter. 
* Some of them begin to sewe some flax, 
‘ and good many of our Indian got sheepe, 
‘ and they found very good to keep sheep, 
* meat good to eat, and wool good for cloth. 
* L hope we will do better ever year. Good 
* many has left off drinking ; and some of 
* them drink very heard yet. I have been 
*to see Oneidas, not longe go. I found 
‘ they improve very much since thee come 
* away. Good many has new frame-houses, 
‘and frame-barns, They improves very 
* much, ever since they left of drinking. I 
© believe three hundred, of man and women 
« both, left of drinking this some time. I 
‘hope they will keep their words good,” 
&e. 


It is to be hoped that these at- 
tempts are the prelude to great and 
extensive good. The Quakers begin 
the right way: they communicate 
instruction which is of immediate 
benefit. The question, Why are 
you so good? will necessarily arise 
in the minds of the Indians, and they 
will be prepared to embrace opi- 
nions, of which they have already 
witnessed the excellent effects. It is 
absurd to go to savages with tales of 
mysteries, the true method of con- 
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verting them is by showing them, 
like the old blind man in Madoc, 
how little diiference there is in the 
basis of our faith. 


« Know ye not him who laid 

The deep foundations of the earth, and 
built 

The arch of heaven, and kindled yonder 
sun, 

And breathed into the woods, and waves, 
and sky, 

The power of life ? 


We know him! they replied, 
The great For-Ever One, the God of 
Gods, 
Ipalnemoani. He by whom we live. 


“ And we too,” quoth Ayayaca, we know 

And worship the Great Spirit, who in 
clouds 

And storms, in mountain caves, and by the 
fall 

Of waters, in the woodland solitude, 

And in the night and silence of the sky, 

Doth make his being felt. We also know, 

And fear, and worship the Beloved One.” 

“ Our God,” replied Cynetha, “is the same, 


The Universal Father.” 


Such language the Quakers may 
hold with perfect truth: im fact, it 
is the language which they have 
held to the Indians, and which the 
Indians understand. Let them go 
on in doing good to them, and time 
and example, and the Universal Fa- 
ther, will bring about the rest. 


Art. VI. Gleanings from Zimmerman’s Solitude ; to which are added, Occasional Obser- 
vations, and an Ode to Retirement. By Mxs. Bayrierp. 12mo. pp. 194. 


THIS lady is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the author, from whose 
writings she has made the selection 
before us. It is introduced by two 
dedications, one in high heroic mea- 
sure to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of York ; and another, in 
more melting mood, to the ladies of 


Great Britain, who are earnestly re- 
commended to dissipate their ennul 
in the perusal of the book, which is 
prettily printed on thick vellum pa- 
per, and is of a convenient size for 
the pocket. What would the ladics 
have more? 


Art. VII. Views in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Northamptonshire, illustrative of the Works 
of Robert Bloomfield ; accompanied with Descriptions. To which is added, a Me- 


moir of the Poet’s Life. 


NO unworthy companion to the 
Ann. Rev. Vou. V. 


By E. W. Braycey. 8vo. pp. 55, and 15 Plates. 


illustrations of Cowper and Burns, 


Qq 
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both which we noticed on their edition of the works of the respec- 
appearance. It is a pity that these tive poets, and that the descriptions 


engravings do not accompany some 


are not incorporated as notes. 


Art. VIII. 4 New Collection of Charades, Enigmas, Transpositions, Fc, 12mo. 


WE do not profess to have much 
judgment in these matters, but the 


present collection seems to us a 
pretty good one. 


Art. IX. Hours of Leisure 3 or, Essays and Characteristics. By Georce Brewer. 
12mo. 


IF it could be supposed for a mo- 
ment that Mr. Brewer would con- 
descend to take a hint from us, we 
should certainly advise him for the 


future to employ his ¢ leisure hours’ 
in some other manner than in writ- 
ing moral essays for the public eye. 


Art. X. The Nonpareil; or, [Harmless Feast of Wit, 3c. 3c. 


A plentiful collection of jests, 


untainted by obscenity. 


Aat. XI. The Trifers, &c. By the Rev. Ropert Graves, Author of the Spiritual 


Quixote, 12mo. pp. 178. 


THESE are the ‘‘ nuge canore” 
of a cheerful nonagenarian, who 
seeins, like Anacreon, to have been 
indifferent about the scarceness of 
his locks, so long as he could but 
enjoy the few remaining hours of 
life. This is the part of true wis- 
dom; let no.one rebuke an old man 
for amusing himself with é¢r/les. 
His work is finished: and rest is 
the natural reward of labour. 

This little volume consists of es- 


says, anecdotes, and poetical baga- 
telles: it may be thrown on the so- 
pha, or the window-seat, and taken 
up in the dusk hour, when we have 
not much else to employ us. We 
see by an advertisement at the end 
of the volume, that the venerable . 
author is no more; and that an 
uniform edition of his works, with 
notes, and a preface to the Spiri- 
tual Quixote, is preparing for pub- 
lication. 


Art. XII. Naval Anecdotes ; illustrating the Characters of British Seamen, and re- 
cording the most impressive examples of their Skill, Valour, Fortitude, and Magna- 
nimity, which have occurred at various Periods, in every Quarter of the Globe, 8vo. 


pp. 044 


A lounge-book for land-lubbers. 
It contains a great number of anec- 
dotes, which a Briton cannot read 
without feeling proud of his coun- 
try, and grateful to her defenders, 


the brave sons of the ocean. The 
editor has, however, raked‘ and 
scraped up a great many silly jokes, 
which add more to the bulk than to 
the value of the volume. 


Art. XU. 4 Portraiture of Quakerism, as taken from a View of the Moral Eduéation, 
Discipline, peculiar Customs, Hel.gious Principles, Political and Civil (£conomy, 
and Character, of the Society of Friends, By Tuomas Ciagkson, M. A. Author 


af Sei? 
DOMENICO BER NINO,who de. 
dicated a }. -tory o; all Heresies to 
Clement A,z.. of the Quakers, 
that they are the ioewers of James 


savs 


il Essays on the Subject of the Slave Trade, in Three Volumes, 8vo. 


Naylor, an Englishman, who as- 
serted himself to be Christ. A Mr. 
Bugg (who had crawled out of the 
society, and got snug in the rug of 














CLARKSON’S PORTRAITURE OF QUAKERISM. 


the church) says, they are not chris- 
tians; and the old women of both 
genders, who now write letters 
aboutthem tothe archbishop of Can- 
terbury, say they are papists. To ex- 
pect common sense from all writers 
(especially from controversial ones,) 
would be asking too much, but the 
world has a right to expect common 
honesty from them; and it is a 
breach of common honesty, either 
to advance an accusation against 
any man, or body of men, without 
having examined into its truth, or 
to repeat it, when it has been proved 
to be false, and without foundation. 

Mr. Clarkson is, in the best sense 
of the expression, well known to 
the world. What Bartolomé de las 
Casas did for the American-Indians, 
he has done for the Negroes, with 
the same humanity, the same zeal, 
the same self-devotement, and with 
more consistency. If there be one 
man living who has labouremore 
earnestly than all others, for the 
good of his fellow creatures, Tho- 
mas Clarkson is that man. 

The motives which induced Mr. 
Clarkson to treat upon the present 
subject, are thus stated in his in- 
troduction. 


“ FROM the year 1787, when I began 
to devote my labours to the abolition of 
the Slave-trade, I was thrown frequently 
into the company of the people called 
Quakers. These people had been then 
Jong unanimous upon this subject. In- 
deed, they had placed it among the ar- 
ticles of their religious discipline. Their 
houses were of course open to me in all 
parts of the kingdom. Hence I came to 
a knowledge of their living manners, 
which no other person, who was not a 
Quaker, could have easily obtained. 

** As soon as I became possessed of this 
knowledge, or at least of so much of it 
as to feel that it was considerable, I con- 
ceived a desire of writing their moral 
history. I believed that I should be 
able to exhibit to the rest of the world 
many excellent customs of which they 
Were ignorant, but which it might be 
useful to them to know. I believed, too, 
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that I should be affording to the Quakers 
themselves some lessons of utility, by let- 
ting them see, as it were ina glass, the 
reflection of their own images. I fel- 
also a great desire, amidst these consit 
derations, to do them justice; for igno- 
rance and prejudice had invented many 
expressions concerning them to the de« 
triment of their character, which their 
conduct never gave me reason to sup- 
pose, during all my intercourse with 
them, to be true. 

“«« Nor was I without the beliefthat such 
a history might afford entertainment to 
many. The Quakers, as every-body 
knows, differ more than even many fo- 
reigners do from their own countrymen, 
They adopt a singular mode of language. 
Their domestic customs are peculiar. 
They have renounced religious ceremo- 
nies, which a!l other Christians, in some 
form or other, have retained. They are 
distinguished from all the other islanders 
by their dress. These differences are 
great and striking; and I thought, there- 
fore, that those who were curious in the 
developement of character, might be 
gratified in knowing the principles 
which produced such numerous excep- 
tions from the general practices of the 
world. 

« But though I had conceived from the 
operation of these sentiments upon my 
mind, as long ago as I have stated, a 
strong desire to write the moral history of 
the Quakers, yet my incessant occupa- 
tions on the subject of the Slave-trade, 
and indisposition of body afterwards, in 
consequence of the great mental exer- 
tions necessary in such a cause, prevent- 
ed me from attempting my design. At 
length these causes of prevention ceased. 
But when, alter this, the subject recur- 
red, I did not seem to have the industry 
and perseverance, though I had still the 
inclination left, for the undertaking. 
Time, however, continued to steal on, 
till at length I began to be apprehensive, 
but more particularly within the last two 
years, that if I were to delay my work 
much longer I might not live to begin it 
atall. This consideration operated upon 
me. But I was forcibly struck by ano- 
ther; namely, that if I were not to put 
my hand to the task, the Quakers would 
probably continue to be as little known 
to their fellow-citizens as they are at pre- 
sent. For I did not see who was ever 
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to give a full and satisfactory account of 
them.” 

The introduction contains a brief 
sketch of the life and labours of 
George Fox, the founder of the so- 
ciety ; perhaps the only founder of 
any religious sect or order, in whom 
no love of power, no latent feelin 
of ambition, no taint of worldliness, 
can be discovered. Upon the his- 
tory of Quakerism, Mr. Clarkson 
has net touched; we wish he had 
devoted an introductory volume to 
it. Sewell’s is,on many accounts, a 


highly curious and valuable book ;. 


it is not only the longest, but pro- 
bably also the best written English 
work by a foreigner: it conveys 
much information conceruing the 
state of England, which would vainly 
be sought in more celebrated au 
thors; and it furnishes abundant 
matter of fruitful thoughts for those 
persons who do not like plain truth 
the less for being told in plain Jan- 
guage, and who are able to extract 
the philosophy of history for them- 
selves. They who buy the article 
ready made, had need beware of 
counterfeits! But a summary of 
that history in which impulse should 
not be represented as inspiration, 
in which the same facts should be 
humanly accounted for, enthu- 
siasm traced from its origin in the 
human mind to its evSavacian, its 
natural and easy death, and. the 
great truth established that a peo- 
pie whose principle it is never to 
resist evil, and always to bear testi- 
mony against it, cannot be crushed 
by any exertion of human power 
siuorl of universal massacre ;—such 
& summary would be as acceptable 
as useful to the public. Mr. Clark- 
son could execute it well, and 
would be well employed in exe- 
cuting it. 
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“ George Fox never gave, while living, 
nor left, after his death, any definition 
of Quakerism. He left, however, his 
journal behind him; and he left, what is of 
equal importance, his example. Com- 
bining these with the sentiments and 
practice ef the early Quakers, I may 
state in a few words what Qrakerism is, 
or at least what we may suppose George 
Fox intended it to be. 

“ Quakerism may be defined to be an 
attempt, under the divine influence, at 
practical Christianity, as far as it can be 
carried. Those who profess it consider 
themselves bound to regulate their opin- 
ions, words, actions, and even outward 
demeanour, by Chrisiianity, and by 
Christianity alone. They consider them- 
selves bound to give up such of the cus- 
toms or fashions of men, however gene- 
ral or generally approved, as militate, in 
any manner, against the letter or the spi- 
ritof the Gospel. Hence, they mix but 
little with the world, that they may be 
less liable to imbibe its spirit. Hence, 
George Fox made a distinction between 
the members of his own society and 
others, by the different appellations of 
Friends, and People of the World. 
They consider themselves also under an 
obligatien to follow virtue, not ordinarily, 
but even to death. For they profess 
never to make a sacrifice of conscience; 
and, therefore, if any ordinances of man 
are enjoined them, which they think to 
be contrary to the divine will, they be- 
lieve it right not to submit to them, but 
rather, after the example of the Apostles 
and primitive Christians, to suffer any 
loss, penalty, or inconvenience, whicia 
may result to them for so doing. 

«This then, in a few words, is a ge- 
neral definition of Quakerism*. It is, 
as we see, a most strict profession of 
practical virtue under the direction of 
Christianity, and such as, when we con- 
sider the infirmities of human nature, 
and the temptations that dat'y surround 
it, it must be exceedingly diflicult to ful- 
fil. But whatever difficulties may have 
Jain in the way 3 or however, on ac- 
count of the necessary weakness of hu- 
man nature, the best individuals among the 


* T wish to be understood, in writing this work, that I can give no account that 


will be applicable to all under the name of Quakers. 
the general practice, or that which ought to be the 


Quaketisaa.” 


My account will comprehend 
practice, of those who profes 
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Quakers may have fallen below the pat- 
tern of excellence which they have copied, 
nothing is more true, than that the re- 
sult has been,—that the whole society, 
as a body, have obtained from their 
countrymen the character of a moral peo- 


ple.” 


These means Mr. Clarkson states 
to be their Moral Education, their 
Discipline, their Peculiar Customs, 
and their Peculiar Tencts of Re- 


ligion. 


Moral Educaticn. The quakers 
forbid all games of chance, cards, 
dice, and such amusements: they 
say, that the abuse and use are in- 
separably connected: such games 
would not be resorted to, unless 
they excited hopes and fears, and 
the aim of their system, is as much 
as possible, to keep the mind tran- 
qul. If thought is required at 
them they cease to be i . 
and thought is unworthily employed 
upon such subjects. Upon the same 
principle, they prohibit adventur- 
ing in the lottery, and all specu- 
lations which partake of the nature 
of gambling. 

They forbid music both vocal and 
instrumental. Instrumental music, 
they argue, is not conducive to the 
improvement of the moral character, 
and affords no solid ground of com- 
fort, nor of true elevation of mind. 
They say, it is a sensual gratifica- 
tion. ‘This is true, but it Is an in- 
tellectual gratification as well, and 
is the only sensual one, which can 
be made so. It is better to despise 
these things, than to prohibit them. 
The quakers might safely permit 
all their members, who have musi- 
cal talents, to indulge them, the 
number would be very small, and 
they might trust to the good sense 
of the society, to prevent those 
who had no such talents, from 
wasting their own time, and tor- 
turing the ears of their acquaint- 
ance. The danger, which they 
alledge, that music would lead 
them to public meetings, is averted 


by the prohibition, against all places 
of public diversion. The prohibi- 
tion of vocal music is even less de- 
fensible. It is admitted, that 
singing in itself, is no more immo- 
ral than reading, but they urge, that 
‘as vocal music articulates ideas, it 
may convey poison to the mind,’ 
and that the greater number of 
songs are, according to their pecu- 
liar opinions, immoral. True, but 
they might make such songs as they 
approve, for theinselves, and if thev 
were good, they would get beyond 
the society, and tend to supersede 
what they complain of. Singing is 
almost as natural as speaking; the 
quaker sermons are rather chanted 
than spoken. If they were engaged 
more in agriculture, or in naviga- 
tion, they would find its use. There 
is also a moral use in it, if it does 
not bring good thoughts, it may 
prevent evil ones. Whistling to 
keep away the ghosts in the church- 
yard, is a receipt which every school- 
boy, whose way has lain through 
one, knows to be efficacious. Sing- 
ing to kecp the devil awey, is not 
Jess so; in wiser language, there 
are, and must be times, when the 
faculties are unemployed, and at 
such times, thoughts come into the 
head, we know not how, like the 
wind which bloweth where it listeth. 
The girl of sixteen is better and 
safelier employed in innocently mo- 
dulating her sweet voice to measur- 
ed sounds, than in dreaming with 
her eyesopen. Some catholics cross 
themselves whenever they gape, 
least the devil should take that op- 
portunity, and jump down their 
throats; it is when the mind is 
gaping, that he gets in. The old 
priest at Mansetter, recommended 
tobaccoand psaim-singing to George 
Fox; he who writes t's, has as jit. 
tle taste for either, zs George Fox 


himself, and moreover betieves that 


his was a good spirit; but musie 


and fumigation are receipts against 
an evid onc, as old as the days of 
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King David and Tobias. These 
things are useful, because they 
Juilidleness, and prevent vacuity. 

The quakers prohibit their mem- 
bers from going to the theatre. It 
should seem that the police might 
remove their most reasonable ob- 
jection. They have others of asub- 
tler nature. They object to the 
effects of histrionism upon the moral 
character of the actor, as necessa- 
rily tending to sophisticate him: in 
this there may be some truth, 
though probably, not much; but 
in representing it ashypocrisy, there 
1s none. They object to the usual 
morals of the drama, with good 
reason ; its false heroism, false ho- 
nour, false sentimentability are of- 
ten abominable, and the custom of 
making love the main business, is 
more mischievous than either. They 
object to itas occasioning that ex- 
citement of mind, which it is the 
main object of their system to pre- 
vent. But this is a healthy excite- 
ment; it is indignation without an- 
ger, and sorrow without pain. 
Children probably derive much 
good from the theatre, nothing 
kindles their imagination so harm- 
lessly. They object to it, as lead- 
ing people from home, this objec- 
tion is valid. 
Oinos Ceategoy EbVOXby ETTES SraSecor TO QuenPs. 

They forbid dancing. This was 
at first done from superstitious mo- 
tives, upon the nonsensical notions 
of the Albigenses, that all the ten 
commandments were broken by 
dancing, and every step in a.dance, 
was a step towards hell. Mr. Clark- 
son has drawn up a more rational 
plea, which Iam by no means dis- 
posed to dispute, but this too is 
one of those things, which it is 
better to despise, than to prohibit ; 
it would be more easy to prove, 
that it is ridiculous, than that it is 
wicked. The same may be said of 
novel reading ;_ prohibition is likely 
to excite curiosity. 

They prohibit field sports,and all 
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such as are any way connected with 
the infliction of pain upon animals ; 
such sports may be indulged in 
without injury to the moral feeling, 
by those who have never thought 
upon the subject, but he who hav- 
ing thought upon it, still indulges 
in them, hardens his heart. 

The objections to this system of 
education are stated by Mr. Clark- 
son, and the reply which the quakers 
would make. He then thus tries 
the system by its effects. 


“« In the first place I may observe, 
that it is an old saying, that ‘ it is diffi- 
cult to put old heads on young shoulders.” 
The Quakers, however, do this more 
effectually than any other people. It 
has often been observed that a Quaker- 
boy has an unnatural appearance. This 
idea has arisen from his dress and his 
sedateness, which, together, have pro- 
duced an appearance of age above the 
youth in his countenance, or the stature 
of his person. This, however, is con- 
fessing, in some degree, in the case be- 
fore us, that the discretion of age has 
appeared upon youthful shoulders. It is 
certainly an undeniable fact, that the 
youth of this Society, generally speaking, 
get earlier into a knowledge of just sen- 


_timents, or into a knowledge of human 


nature, or into a knowledge of the true 
wisdom of life, than those of the world 
at large. I have often been surprised to 
hear young Quakers talk of the folly and 
vanity of pursuits, in which persons 
older than themselves were then embark- 
ing for the purposes of pleasure, and 
which the same persons have afterwards 
found to have been the pursuits only of 
uneasiness and pain.” 

“< T know of no fact more striking or 
more true in the Quaker-history than 
this, namely, that the young Quaker, 
who is educated as a Quaker, gets such 
a knowledge of human nature, and of 
the paths to wisdom and happiness, at 
an early age, that, though he is known 
to be a young mariner by the youth dis- 
played in his countenance, he 1s enabled 
to conduct his bark through the danger- 
ous rocks and shoals of life, with greater 
safety than many others who have beea 
longer on gie ocean of his probationary 
world, ~ 
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**T may observe, again, as the second 
fact, that it is not unusual to hear persons 
say that you seldom see a disorderly Qua- 
ker, or that a Quaker-prostitute or a 
Quaker-criminal is unknown. These 
declarations, frequently and openly 
made, show at least that there is an 
opinion among the world at large that 
the Quakers are a moral people. 

** The mention of this last fact leads 
me to the notice and the correction of 
an error which I have found to have 
been taken up by individuals. It is 
said by these that the Quakers are very 
wary with respect to their disorderly 
members; for that when any of them be- 
have ill they are expelled the Society, in 
order to rescue it from the disgrace of a 
bad character. Thus, if a Quaker-wo- 
man were discovered to be a prostitute, 
or a Quaker-man to be taken up for a 
criminal offence, no disgrace could attach 
to this Society, as it would to others ;_ for 
ifin the course of a week, after a disco- 
very had been made of their several of- 
fences, any person were to state that 
two Quaker-members had become infa- 
mous, it would be retorted upon him 
that they were not members of the So- 
ciety. 

“ It will be proper to observe upon 
the subject of this error, that it is not so 
probable that the Quakers would disown 
these, after the discovery of their infamy, 
to get rid of any stain upon the character 
of the Society, as it is that these persons, 
long before the facts could be known, 
had been both admonished and disown- 
ed. For there is great truth in the old 
maxim,—‘ Nemo fuit repenté turpissi- 
mus,’ or ‘no man was ever all at once 
a rogue.’ 

“ Soin the case of these persons, as of 
all others, they must have been vicious 
by degrees: they must have shown 
symptoms of some deviations from recti- 
tude, before the measure of their ini- 
quity could have been completed. But by 
the constitution of Quakerism, as will 
appear soon, no person of the Society can 
be found erring, even for the first time, 
without being liable to be privately ad- 
monished, ‘These admonitions may be 
repeated for weeks, or for months, or 
even for years, before the subjects of 
them are pronounced so ae as to 
be disowned. There is great reason there- 
{ere to presume, in the case before us, 


though the offenders in question would have 
undoubtedly been disowned by the Qua- 
kers, after they were known to be such, 
yet that they had been disowned long be- 
fore their offences had been made pub- 
lic.” 

Discipline of the Quakers. This 
the author divides into two parts, 
the Regulation of the Internal Af- 
fairs of the Society, and the Cog- 
nisance of anal conduct. 

The great principle upon which 
this latter branch of their discipline 
is founded is, that every Christian is 
bound to watch over another for 
his good. There are therefore, in 
every meeting, two or more persons 
of each sex appointed as overseers, 
to watch over the conduct of the 
congregation. If they perceive any 
member acting contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the society, it is their 
duty to admonish him in private, 
a duty which any individual of the 
society may, and ought to perform, 
but which they are especially cailed 
upon to discharge. When private 
admonishment has been patiently 
and inetfectually tried, the overseer 
opens the matter to one of his col- 
leagues, or to one or more serious 
members, and they jointly visit 
the offender. The affair is now 
more public, but still it is not spoken 
of abroad. If this fails, and the case 
is of a serious nature, it is laid be- 
fore the monthly meeting, and a 
committee is appointed to wait 
upon him. It is now a public act of 
the society, and is no longer called 
admonishing, but dealing; and the 
person offending, is excluded from 
the meetings for discipline, though 
not from those for worship. If he 
acknowledges his error, the matier 
is at an end; if he persist, a report 
is made accordingly to the monthly 
meeting, and heis publicly exciuded 
from membership, or in their Jan- 
guage disowned. He may appeal to 
a quarterly meeting, and from that 
to the yearly one, which is the ge- 
neral council of the society. And 
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if the sentence be confirmed by this 
supreme authority, he may at any 
time be readmitted upon due proof 
of his amendment. 

By these monthly, quarterly and 
yearly meetings, their discipline is 
carried on. Each little district or dio- 
cese hasitsmonthlymeeting,to which 
deputies of both sexes are sent from 
all the congregations or parishes 
within its limits. These deputies 
are charged with the business of 
their respective meetings, and there- 
fore must appear, but itis expected 
that all who can conveniently attend 
should be present. The women 
transact the business of their sex 
apart. This is the only community 
in which women are admitted to a 
share in public concerns, but the 
business of the society as a body, 
is transacted by the men. This 
chiefly relates to the poor, and to the 
education of their children, births, 


marriages and funerals, admis- 
sions, and expulsions. As then 


monthly meetings take cognizance 
of the separate congregations, the 
quarterly meetings are in lke man- 
ner attended by deputies from these ; 
still however, all within this wider 
circuit are expected to be present, 
if they can: and deputies from these 
higher assemblies go to the great 
yearly meeting, where also as 
many members of the whole society 
as can conveniently appear, are 
present. 


“IT may mention here two circum- 
stances that are worthy of notice on these 
occasions. 

«* It may be observed that whether 
such business as that which I have just 
detailed, or any of any other sort, comes 
before the yearly meeting at large, it is 
decided, not by the influence of num- 
bers, but by the weight of religious cha- 
racter. As most subjects afford cause for 
a diflerence of opinion, so the Quakers 
at this meeting are found taking their dif- 
ferent sides of the argument as they be- 
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lieve it right. Those, however, who 
are in opposition to any measure, if they 
perceive by the turn the debate takes et- 
ther that they are going against the ge- 
neral will, or that they are opposing the 
sentiments of members of high moral re- 
putation in the Society, give way. And 
so far.do the Quakers carry their condes- 
cension on these occasions, that if a few 
antient and respectable individuals seem 
to be’ dissatisfied with any measure that 
may have been proposed, though other- 
wise respectably supported, the measure 
is frequently postponed, out of tender- 
ness to the feelings of such members, 
and from a desire of gaining them in 
time by forbearance. But in whatever 
way the question before them is settled, 
no division is ever called for. Nocount- 
ing of numbers is allowed. No protest 
is suffered to be entered. In sucha case 
there can be no ostensible leader of any 
party: no ostensible minority or majori- 
ty. The Quakers are of opinion that 
such things, ifallowed, would be incon- 
sistent with their profession. They 
would lead, also, to broils and divisions, 
and ultimately to the detriment of the Soe 
ciety. Every measure, therefore, is set- 
tled by the Quakers at this meeting in 
the way I have mentioned, in brotherly 
love, and, as the name of the Society 
signifies, as Friends. 

“‘ The other remarkable circumstance 
is, that there is no ostensible president, 
or head*, of this great assembly, nor any 
ostensible president, or head, of any one 
of its committees; and yet the business 
of the Society is conducted in as orderly 
a manner as it is possible to be among 
any body of men where the number is so 
great, and where every individual has a 
right to speak.” 

** Such is the organization of the disci- 
pline or government of the Quakers. 
Nor may it improperly be called a go- 
vernment, when we consider that, be- 
sides all matters relating to the church, it 
takes cognizance of the actions of Qua- 
kers to Quakers, and of these to their 
fellow-citizens; and of these, again, to 
the state; in fact, of all actions of Qua- 
kers, if immoral in the eye of the So- 
ciety, as soon as they are known. It 
gives out iis prohibitions. Jt marks its 


* Christ is supposed by the Quakers to be the head, under whose guidance all 


their deliberations ought to take place. 
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crimes. It imposes offices on its subjects. 
It calls them to disciplinary duties. This 
government, however, notwithstanding 
its power, has, as I observed before, no 
president or head, either permanent or 
temporary*. Thereis no first man through 
the whole Society. Neither has it any 
badge of office, or mace, or constable’s 
staff, or sword. It may be observed, 
also, that it has no office of emolument by 
which its hands can be strengthened, 
neither, minister, elder, clerk+, over- 
seer, or deputy, being paid: and yet 
its administration is firmly conducted, 
and its laws are better obeyed than laws 
by persons under any other denomination 
or government. The constant assemblage 
of the Quakers at their places of worship, 
and their unwearied attendances at the 
monthly and quarterly meetings, which 
they must often frequent at a great dis- 
tance, to their own personal inconveni- 
ence and to the hindrance of their worldly 
concerns, must be admitted, in part, as 
proofs of this last remark. But when we 
consider them as a distinct people, dif- 
fering in their manner of speech and in 
their dress and customs from others, re- 
belling against fashion and the fashiona- 
ble world, and likely therefore to be- 
come rather the objects of ridicule than 
of praise; when we consider these things, 
and their steady and rigid perseverance 
in the singular rules and customs of the 
Society, we cannot but regard their obe- 
dience to their own discipline, which 
makes a point of the observance of such 
distinctions, as extraordinary. 

* This singular obedience, however, 
to the laws of the Society may be ac- 
counted for on three principles. In the 
first place, in no society is there so much 
vigilance over the conduct of its members 
as in that of the Quakers, as this history 
of their discipline must have already ma- 
nifested. This vigilance, of course, can- 
not miss of its effect. But a second cause 
is the following: —The Quaker-laws and 
regulations are not made by any one per- 
son, nor by any number evenof deputies. 
They are made by themselves, that is, by 
the Suciety in yearly meeting assembied. 
If a bad law, or the repeal of a good one, 
be proposed, every one present, without 
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distinction, hasa right to speak against 
the motion. The proposition cannot pass 
against the sense of the meeting. If per 
sons are not present, it is their own fault. 
Thus it happens that every law passed at 
the yearly meeting may be considered, in 
some measure, as the law of every Qua- 
ker’s own making, or as the law of his 
own will: and people are much more 
likely to follow regulations made by their 
own consent, than those which are made 
against it.” 

Pecultar Customs of the Quakers. 
The costume of the quakers is well 
known. Mr. Clarkson shows, that 
it was not singular originally, but 
has become so, being the common 
dress of grave people, when the 
sect began. Ithas, however, obvi- 
ously been altered of late years, and 
is at present, precisely what it should 
be, to answer the end proposed in 
the best way, it distinguishes them, 
and does not expose them to ridi- 
cule. They generally use plain and 
frugal furnitnre; in this they are 
to be commended, they seldom or- 
nament their rooms with prints, and 
still more rarely with portraits ; but 
prints well chosen, are excellent 
books for children, and it might be 
easily shown, that if portrait-paint- 
ing 1s not the highest branch of the 
art, itis that which produces most 
pleasure, and perhaps most good. 

Their peculiar language mani+ 
festly originated in superstition, 
as language is always to be taken at 
its current value. Their argument 
that it is more grammatically cor- 
rect than the common idiom is 
childish, and they themselves sin 
against syntax, by their substitution 
of thee for thou. The names of the 
days and the months, might also 
have been suffered to remain unal- 
tered ; if a quaker. writes poetry, he. 
will find, that Fifth Month will not 
doas well as Afay. 'To their modes 
of address and salutation, there can 


* This government or discipline is considered as a theocracy. 
+ The clerk who keeps the records of the Society in London is the only person 


who hasa salary. 
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be no reasonable objection, these 
things, like language, are to be 
taken as they are meant. 

They are the only class of dissen- 
ters, whose form of marriage is 
recognised by the laws of England, 
the parties take each other by the 
hand at a public meeting, and de- 
clare that they take each other as 
husband and wife. Whoever mar- 
ries out of the society is disowned, 
and this is, perhaps, the most fre- 
quent cause of disownment. Mr. 
Clarkson has well shown the neces- 
sity of this rigour. More women 
transgress in this particular, than 
men, for this obvious reason, that 
the men cannot get better wives out 
of their own communion, and the 
women may perhaps get better hus- 
bands. Knowledge is becoming 
more general among them, and this 
will cease to be the case. 

In their funerals they have ef- 
fected what the Scotch aimed at ; 
nothing can be more solemn than 
theirs, nothing more indecent than 
those of the kirk. The quakers 
carry the corpse into the meet- 
ing, and sit in silence, as at a 
meeting for worship, unless any 
one feel an impulse to address the 
congregation. They pause over it, 
when it is placed by the side of the 
grave, and aguin after it is interred. 

And this is all ;—sole ceremony this, 
The sight of death, and silence.— 


and what ceremony can be more 
impressive! 


They formerly buried in their 
fields and gardens like the _patri- 
archs; it isto be wished, that they 
had continued this, and that the 
practice had become universal. Now, 
hewever, they have their burial- 
yards, like other communities, and 
as it is their principle to discourage 
all useless and enfcebling feelings, 
they have no tomb-stones, and ro 
family vaults. They are truly, 
what the Franciscans falsely style 
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themselves, the Christian Stoics. 
A record, however, of the dead, if 
his virtues have been such as to de- 
serve to be recorded, is entered in 
the minutes of the monthly meeting 
to which he belonged. They wear 
no mourning. 

Their children ought to be brought 
up to some employment, according 
to the principles which they profess, 
but those principles exclude them 
from many branches.of trade, and 
from ali the professions except that 
of medicine, in which very few can 
find room. <A few also practise 
conveyancing. Their abhorrence 
of tythes has induced them very 
generally to forsake agricultural 
pursuits, and to livein towns. Ori- 
ginally, they were chiefly country- 
men, and this change has been de- 
trimental to the society. It has in- 
creased their wealth, and lessened 
their numbers, for the children of 
the rich generally forsake their so- 


ciety. 

The quakers are called upon fre- 
quently to examine their accounts. 
When any one becomes a bankrupt, 
his affairs are inspected by a com- 
mittee of his own monthly meeting, 
and if it appears that his bankruptcy 
has been the effect of misconduct, 
he is disowned. If, on the other 
hand, it has been occasioned by 
unavoidable misfortune, no blame is 
imputed to him. But even after 
his certificate has been signed, and 
he is thus legally discharged, no 
collection for the poor, nor any con- 
tribution to the society, will ever be 
accepted from bim, till he has paid 
his creditors to the uttermost far- 
thing ; their principle is that a man 
can have nothing to give, while he 
owes any thing to another. 

However subject to anger quakers 
may be like other men, it does not 
lead to the same mischievous effects. 
Their principles prohibit all vio- 
lence. If a ditiérence arises between 
two of the society they have recourse 
toarbitration, to go talaw is reganled 
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as an offence. The good effects of 
this custom are obvious. Recourse 
to the law is allowed in a dispute 
with one who is not a quaker, but 
arbitration is generally first pro- 
posed. They provide for their own 
poor, and take especial care of the 
‘education of their children. 

«© [It is a remarkable circumstance, 
when we consider it to be recommended 
that Quaker-masters of families should 
take Quaker-servants, that persons of the 
latter description are not found to be 
sufficiently numerous for those who want 
them. This is probably a proof of the 
rising situation of this Society, It is re- 
markable again, that the rich have by 
no means their proportion of such ser- 
vants, Those of the wealthy who are 
exemplary, get them if they can. Others 
decline their services. Of these some do 
it from good motives; for knowing that 
it would be difficult to make up their 
complement of servants from the Society, 
they do not wish to break in upon the 
customs and morals of those belonging to 
it by mixing them with others. The 
rest, who mix more with the world, 
as I have been informed, are fearful of 
having them, lest they should be over- 
seers of their words and manners. For 
it is in the essence of the Quaker-disci- 
pline, as I observed upon that subject, 
that every member should watch over 
another for his good, There are no ex- 
ceptions as to persons. The servant has 
as much right to watch over his master 
with respect to his religious conduct and 
conversation, as the master over his ser- 
vant; and he has alsoa right, if his mas- 
ter violates the discipline, to speak to 
him, in a respectful manner, for so doing. 
Nor would a Quaker-servant, if he were 
well grounded in the principles of the 
Society, and felt it to be his duty, want 
the courage to speak his mind upon such 
occasions. There have been instances 
where this has happened, and where the 
master, in the true spirit of his religion, 
has not felt himself insulted by such in- 
terference, but has looked upon his ser- 
vant afterwards as more werthy of his 
confidence and esteem. Such a right, 
however, of remonstrance is, I presume, 
put rarely exercised.” 


Religion of the Quakers. It would 


lead us too far, were we to enter 
fully into this very curious and able 
part of thiswork. God, they affirm, 
has given to all, besides an intel- 
lectual, a spiritual understanding, 
to some in a greater degree than 
others, as to the prophets and apos- 
tles. Christ had it without limit ; 
but every man has a portion of the 
same spirit of God, as a primary 
and infallible guide. Mr. Clarkson 
shows, that this system which is as 
philosophical as it is beautiful, is 
perfectly consistent with the scrip- 
tures: though it may, perhaps, be 
thought, that he confounds the 
second and third persons of the 
trinity, and advances a new heresy. 

As it is the Spirit which alone 
can qualify for the ministry, they 
hold, that women are equally qua- 
lified with men, and accordingly 
many of their preachers are women. 
~Their discourses are supposed to be 
delivered under the immediate in- 
fluence of the Spirit. It is obvious, 
that inclination and impulse are 
then confounded with inspiration, 
things indeed, which can seldom be 
distinguished. But as the quaker’s 
sermons are certainly worse than 
those of any other society, except 
perhaps, the coarsest Calvinists, 
this fact is decisive against their in- 
—- A few years ago, half 
the pictures of the Virgin Mary in 
Rome, rolled their eyes about, one 
of them however, squinted, and 
thereby fairly disproved the miracle 
to every body, who was not deter- 
mined to believe it. 

The quakers never attempt to 
explain, what the scriptures have left 
obscure; on such subjects, they 
are humbly. and wisely silent. Tule 
est enim velle scrutare inscrutabilia, 
et investigabilia vestigare, quale est 
velle invisibilia videre, et ineffabilia 
Jari. They therefore seldom use 
the words original sin, or trinity. 
It would be well, if other Christians 
imitated them. Their seems how- 
ever, at present, to be some danger 
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of their deviating in this point from 
the wisdom of their predecessors. 
Some of their late writers, in their 
zeal avainst certain heretics, have 
got into the labyrinths of theology. 
We once heard a very able member 
of the society say, that their disci- 

line had grown up like the common 
daw of the land, the systematised 
result of experience and common 
sense. Let them beware, lest a 
canon law should arise anong them, 
in defiance of both. 

They reject baptism and the 
Lord’s supper: both these subjects, 
and in particularthe latter, are dis- 
cussed ma most masterly manner, 
by Mr. Clarkson. We cannot follow 
him through his arguments, they 
are erudite and original in the 
highest degree, and will doubtless 
Iead to much controversy. 

Great Tenets of the Quakers. By 
this name, Mr. Clarkson distin- 
guishes four principles of the so- 
ciety; It. That governors have 
no right to interfere in matters of 
religion, and that if they do, it is 
the duty of the subject to refuse 
compliance in all unlawful things, 
and passively to bear all the penal- 
ties annexed to such a refusal, never 
ceasing to bear witness to the truth. 
2. That oaths are unlawful. 3. That 
war is unlawful. 4. That it is un- 
Jawful to pay any minister of reli- 

ion for their go-pel-labours. 
~ Upon the fitness of a church es- 
tablishment many persons will diifer 
from them; that it is equally absurd 
and wicked for any government to 
attempt to force the conscience of 
any part of its subjects, all persons 
will allow, except Catholics, and 
perhaps Calvinists; and that when 
such intolerance is exercised, their 
principle of action is the wisest 
and best, their history triumphantly 
proves. With respect to oaths, 
whether they are unlawful or not, 
it is plain that they are useless in 
most cases, The question concern- 
ing war is treated with much in- 
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terest by Mr. Clarkson, who like 
Voltaire in the Micromegas, repre~ 
sents a superior Being, as inquiring 
with men: into the mischievous 
practice of the little inhabitants of 
this globe. Itis obvious, that if all 
mankind acted upon the principles 
of the quakers, the greatest’ possible 
pany of géod would be pro- 

uced ; can other proof be needed 
than that their principles are the 
best? And these principles have 
been carried into effect in Pensyl- 
vania, the single state upon the 
face of this wide world, of which 
the history has never been stained 
with a crime. 

As totythes, it is exceedingly to 
be wished, both for their own 2 
and for the sake of the clergy, that 
the quakers could be induced to re- 
lax: at present, their scruples oc- 
casion great inconvenience to them. 
selves, some injury, and frequently 
still more to the clergyman. Itis a 
cruel thing, that the clergyman 
should be obliged to appear cruel in 
recovering what is lawfully his right. 
The law allows him to distrain to 
the value of ten pounds, but for 
any thing above this, he must have 
recourse to a civil actidn, a remedy 
so burthensome, that he generally 
finds it better to be contented with 
the loss. The clergy should be 
authorised to distrain to the full 
amount of what is due. These 
scruples have been particularly in- 
jurious to the quakers, as the vex- 
ation to which they thus render 
themselves subject, has been the 
main cause of their forsaking agri- 
culture, and getting into towns, 
which is the chief, if not the only 
cause of their decrease. 

Character of the Quakers. Mr. 
Clarkson states all the exceliencics, 
and all the defects, which are usually 
attributed to them as a body, exa- 
mines how far they are true, 
and how far they are likely to be 
produced by their moral education, 
and peculiar habits. It is admitted 
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by the world, that they are a moral 
people: they are eminently bene- 
volentand humane; they never either 
in conformity to custom or law, do 
what they believe to be wrong; they 
always reason from principle and 
not from consequences; they have 
an extraordinary independence and 
presence of mind, and are punctual 
to their words and engagements. 
On the other hand, as a body they 
are deficient in learning: this is 
true, but it is daily becoming less 
so; they are a superstitious people, 
certainly less so, than might have 
been pre-supposed, from their doc- 
trine of inspiration, and certainly 
notsomuch so, as many other exist- 
ing sects : they are accused of obsti- 
nacy, but this only means, that 
they wll do what they believe to 
be right, and will not do what they 
believe to be wrong; it is one of 
their virtues. They are remarkable 
for the accumulation of wealth ; 
into this question, Mr. Clarkson 
enters at some length: their habits 
almost render success in trade cer- 
tain, and as their means of expendi- 
ture are fewer than those of others, 
they must accumulate, and of all 
habits, that of accumulation is the 
most soul-benumbing. 


Wealth is the conjurer’s devil, 
Whom when he thinks he hath, the devil 
hath him. 


Two methods are recommended b 
the author as remedies for this evil, 
both strictly accordant to the prin- 
ciples of the society. 


*« The first method, which I would 
recommend to those who are in trade, 
and who know their own habits of life 
and the extent of their families, would 
be to fix upon a certain sum, which they 
may think sufficient for a future decent 
and moderate competency, and to leave 
off business as soon as this should be ob- 
tained. Such a step would be useful. 
It would be making room for others to 
live as wellas themselves. It would be 
honourable, for it would be generous. 
And it would operate as a certain pres 


ventive of the money-getting spirit, as 
well as of the imputation of it. For if 
such a retreat from trade were laid 
down, and known as a gencral custom 
of the Socieiy, the Quakers might bid 
their hearts rise in defiance against the 
corruptions of money, and their reputa- 
tion against the clamours of the world. 

«This step, hard and difficult as it 
may appear to those who are thriving in 
the world, is, notwithstanding, not a 
novel one, if we may judge either by the 
example of many of the pure-minded 
Christians of other denominations, or by 
that of many estimabie persons in this 
Society. John Woolman, among many 
others, was uneasy on account of his bu- 
siness * growing cumbersome,’ for so he 
expresses it, lest it should hurt the pu- 
rity of his mind, And he contracted it, 
leaving himself only enough of it, and 
this by the labour of his own hands, for 
a decent support. And here I might 
mention other individuals of this Society, 
if I had no objection to offend the living 
by praise, who, following his example, 
have retired upon only a moderate com- 
petency, though in the way of great ac- 
cumuldtions, for no other reason than 
because they were afraid lest such accu- 
mulations, should interfere with their 
duty, or injure their character as Cliris- 
tian: 

“* But if this measure should not be ap- 
proved of, under an idea that men ought 
to have employment for their time, or 
that, in these days of increasing taxcs 
and of progressively expensive living, 
they cannot specify the sum that may be 
sufficient for their future wants,—I have 
another to propose, in consequence of 
which they may still follow their com- 
mercial pursuits, and avoid the impu- 
taiion in question. I mean that the 
Quakers ought to make it a rule, aftec 
the annual expenses of living have been 
settled, to lay by but small savings. 
They ought never to accustom their eyes 
to behold an undue accumulation of mo- 
ney, but liberal!y to deal it out in cha- 
tity to the poor and afflicted, in propor- 
tion to their gains; thus making their 
occupations a blessing to mankind. No 
other measure will be effectual! but this, 
if the former be not resolved upon, while 
they continue in trade. Their ordinary 
charity, it is clear, will netdo. Large 
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as it may have been, it has not been 
found large enough to prove a corrective 
of this spirit in the opinion of the world. 
Indeed it matters not how large a cha- 
ritable donation may seem, if we view 
it either as a check upon this spirit or as 
an act of merit, but how large it is, when 
compared with the bulk of the savings 
that are left. A hundred pounds given 
away annually in benevolence may ap- 
pear something, and may sound hand- 
somely in the ears of the public, But if 
this sum be taken from the savings of two 
thousand, it will be little less than a re- 
proach to the donor as a Christian. In 
short, no other way than the estimation 
of the gift by the surplus saving will do in 
the case in question. But this would 
certainly be.effectual to the end preposed. 
It would entirely keep down the money- 
getting spirit. It would also do away 
the imputation of it in the public mind. 
For it is impossible, in this case, that the 
word Quakerism should not become sy- 
nonymous with charity, as it ought to be, 
if Quakerism be a more than ordinary 
profession of the Christian religion.” 

Itis said that they want animation 
and affection, that they are addicted 
ta. equivocation, tiat they are sly, 
and that ‘ though they will not 
swear, they will lie.” These impu- 
tations are plainly shown by Mr. 
Clarkson to originate in ignorance 
and misconception. The women when 
compared with others, gain by the 
comparison, for they have virtues 
of their own, induced by tneir higher 
political privileges, and have not 
the worthless accomplishments, the 
follies, and the frivolities of the 
world. Something is wanting tokeep 
them when young, from idleness, 
and it is to be hoped, that the 
quakers, as they are gradually be- 
coming sensible of the advantages 
of learning, will perceive, that it 
is of equal importance for both 
sexes. But even now, a female 
quaker, who is sincerely such, is 
one of the most estimable of human 
beings. 

Jfiscellaneous. Particulars relative 
to the Quakers. They area happy 
people, because they are moral and 
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domestic. 
merely by their acts of benevo- 
lence, but by the example which 
they hold forth, and the important 
facts which their system establishes. 
For they show to the world, that all 
angry passions may be subdued, 
and that a body of men may exist, 
acting upon the principles of peace 
on earth, and good will towards 
men. Are they as a society on the 
decline? Mr. Clarkson thinks they 
are, their laws respecting marriage, 
occasion many expulsions, but the 
great cause of their decrease is to 
be found in the wealth of their 
members, the children of the rich 
almost always drop off, and rarely 
for any motive which they can ci- 
ther justify or excuse. He ear- 
nestly recommends them to check 
the money-getting spirit, and to 
encourage literary and philosophi- 
cal pursuits as the best, and only 
means of preventing this decrease. 
We have thus, as far as our limits 
would permit, stated what are the 
contents of these highly curious vo- 
lumes. The book has been very 
extensively read, a large edition 
having been sold, even before it 
was advertised. It will doubtless, 
provoke much controversy, and the 
Buegs of the present day, who have 
been biting Mr. Lancaster, will not 
spare Mr. Clarkson. The theologi- 
cal part will, it is to be hoped, call 
out abler opponents. His opinions 
upon the Lord’s supper, deserve 
consideration, we have never seen 
the subject so ably treated. The 
book, however, is to be considered, 
not as a controversial work, but as 
a faithful portraiture from the life, 
of the most remarkable people ex- 
isting among us, a people eminently 
fiourishing, eminently happy, and 
eminently moral, and as an able 
elucidation of the principles which 
make them so. Its publication will 
form as great an wra in the history 
of the society, as that of their ‘fa- 
mous Apology: it will induce all 


They do good, not. 
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persons to think respectably of the 
sect, and perhaps, though it is 
written with no such intention, it 
may lead others to join it, for there 
are still Seckers in the land. We 
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must not omit to mention, that we 
know of no modern book which is 
written in so pure and natural a 
style. 


Art. XIV. Dissertations on Man, Philosophigal, Physiological, and Political: in 


Answer to Mr. Malthus’s “ Essay onthe Piinciple of Population. 


roLv, M. D. 8vo. pp. 340. 


THE principles of Mr. Malthus’s 
work, says Dr. Jarrold, are to me 
extremely offensive, as they are 
wholly incompatible with revela- 
tion, as they forbid the expecta- 
tion of any improvement in the con- 
dition of man, and as they sanc- 
tion the worst of rulers in the 
worst of crimes. 

After stating, in Mr. Malthus’s 
own words, the sum of his system, 
that the rate of doubling in the po- 
pulation is geometrical, but in the 
subsistence it is only arithmetical, 
and that the strong law of neces- 
sity keeps down the increase of the 
human species by means of vice 


‘and misery, Dr. Jarrold quotes that 


monstrous account of the Table of 
Nature, which they who have once 
read, can never possibly forget, and 
which they who have not, may find 
in the 301st page of our second vo- 
lume. Upon this passage the fol- 
lowing comments are made. 


“This sentence might have been 
applauded in the councils of Nero, or in 
the camps of Attilla or of Cortez; for 
the indiscriminate murders commit- 
ted by the orders of these chiefs could 
not fail to produce in their minds an idea 
that ihe conduct they had sanctioned and 
commanded would be deemed monstrous 
by the bulk of mankind; how must they 
then be gratified at finding that, in place 
of an execrable, they had acted a meri- 
torious part; and that the numbers they 
had slain, were only the unprotected 
guests, who craved admittance to a table 
already full,.to take which away from 
the hall, was to render those who re- 
mained an acceptable service. 

** That such sentiments would be agree- 
able to such characters cannot bedoubted, 
but that Mr. M. should dare to advance 


By T. Jar- 


them, excites my surprise; had he been 
in a sportive humour, and ironically at~ 
tempted to compare what he conceived 
to be the government of the world with 
the management of a diocese, and the 
feast of nature with a visitation dinner, 
the conceit might have amused us. A 
bishop has a right to say to a curate, 
striving to thrust himself into a benefice, 
that he may partake of a feast, ‘ Be- 
gone! there is no empty cover for you!” 
The curate might say he was starving, 
‘that is no consideration of mine; your 
friends, to whom you have a right to 
look, cannot assist you, and I wiil not. 
Porter, do your office, and thrust this 
friendless suppliant from the door.” 

“« Such language, on such an o¢casion, 
it is possible to conceive, may have haps 
pened. But at Nature’s mighty feast, 
none are bishops, but all are men; there 
is no distinction ; all that are invited are 
at liberty to partake, and the life ofa 
guest is sacred: to be invited to the 
same table, implies equality; and to 
possess life, is to possess the invitation. 
The table is not spread by any set of 
men, they only pluck the fruit; the 
Master himself presides, and all he in- 
vites are equally welcome. Nor is it 
the prerogative of one guest to dismiss. 
another from the hail, the Master calls 
on whom he will to vacate a seat, and his 
voice is irresistibly heard. Should an 
arrogant guest say, at our last feast we 
had greater plenty, and were bettcr 
accommodated; the strangers that are 
introduced have changed the face of 
our affairs, and converted an abundance 
into a scarcity :=-It may be asked, has 
all the fruit been gathered? is it not 
possible to provide another cover, and 
to lengthen the table? The same il}- 
tempered individual may reply, that can- 
not be done without trouble, and these 
intruding strangers will never render us 
any service. Suppose they do not, a 
will never do you an injury: you can al- 
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Jow them to labour and gain their living; 
they are willing to cultivate the waste 
lands, and they have aright to them; it 
is the vacant cover nature has provided, 
as their share of the feast. And when 
the time arrives that there is no waste 
land to break up, it will be proper to en- 
quire whether the great Master of the 
feast continues to press guests into the 
hall ; if he does, Mr. M. may then come 
forward and charge his Maker with 


folly.” 


Dr. Jarrold then proceeds to show 
that subsistence increases wherever 
population increases: a fact which 
it is impossible to deny, and which 
is destructive of the whole system 
of Mr. Malihus; for, till the means 
of subsistence can no longer be 
possibly increased, it is absurd to 
say the world is overstocked. The 
argument is ably and decisively 
stated. 


“* Tf Mr. M. had said, that populatf®n 
is equal to the cotton or woollen cloth, 
and endeavouring to get beyond it, and 
if more children were born they must go 
naked, the conceit would be laughed at : 
but really there is no uifference in _prin- 
ciple, between saying the population 
presses hard upon the cotton or woollen 
cloth, or upon the subsistence; all are 
articles in common use, and of limited 
production; and as the country has sufhi- 
cient confidence in her manu/acturers to 
be under no anxiety abeut the supply of 
cloth, why not rely on her farmers in 
like manner? The world is in as great 
danger ofa scarcity of clothing as of 
corn, but hitherto the increase in sheep 
has kept pace with the increase of people, 
and dispels all fears upon that subject, at 
least from the present generation. In 
the existing state of the world, if more 
cotton or more corn were wanted, more 
would be grown ; all the soil is not cul- 
tivated, and it is indifferent to the great 
bulk of the people bow they are occu- 
pied ; they plant cotton, or sow corn, or 
throw the shuttle, just as they are di- 
rected, 

«* Suppose it was known at Manches- 
ter, that twice as many yards of muslin 
would be wanted to purchase in a few 
years as at present are brought to Mare 
ket, would it be consistent with the well- 
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earned character for assiduity and enters 
prise of the merchants of that town, 
»hlegmatically to say, the demand cannot 
be supplied ; no more goods are in the 
market than are regularly purchased by 
old customers, and we shall not abridge 
their orders to accommodate strangers ? 
Or would they not rather he induced to 
greater exertion, under a prospect of an 
increase of gain ? One merchant would 
inform the growers, who in consequence 
would engage more servants and more 
land ; another lays plans for an accele- 
ration of carriage ; another invites stran- 
gers to the manufactories by an increase 
of wages: thus the demand is met by 
the supply. It is exactly in the same 
way, and on the same principles, a mar- 
ket is stocked with provisions. Was the 
demand instantaneous and peremptory, 
it could not be supplied; but the in- 
crease is gradual, and it is anticipated. 

** Suppose a colony sent to a distant 
country, in which the natives were hos- 
tile to them, how must they live? 
The answer is not difficult: they have a 
claim on the mother country for the corn 
they contributed to raise, and which 
they would have consumed had they not 
emigrated ; and, by the next harvest, 
their own labour will furnish them an 
abundant supply. In this case, an in- 
crease of population was not invited byan 
increase of subsistence,—but an increase 
in population bas occasioned an increase 
of sub.istence, The very reverse of Mr. 
M’s second proposition. 

“* Avain, ifa town is built on a waste, 
as has been done in Scotland, the offers 
of easy rents and advantageous terms, 
fill it with people, who convert the 
waste to a arden: they accept the offer 
under no idea of finding plenty gathered 
to their hands; they calculate on nothing 
but a reward for their labour.—Or if bar- 
racks are built on an uncultivated heath, 
barrenness gives way to fertility; and 
Jand, that before was of little value, now 
yields an abundant crop. Such are the 
uniform consequences of an increase of 
people, in countries protected by laws.’» 

Some Sections follow upon drank- 
enness, Prostitution, Celibacy, and 
Unwholesome Occupations. Inthese 
remarks the author shows that he 
has thought much upon these sub. 

jects, and to much purpose. We 
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ilo not, however, suspect that his 
recommendation will induce Dr. 
Beddoes to send consumptive pa- 
tients into the winding room of a 
cotton factory, in order to be cured 
by an artificial atmosphere of due 
heat, the salubrity of which is im- 
proved by the carbonic acid gas, 
from the fermenting flour in which 
the yarn is boiled previously to the 
process of winding. The section 
concerning misery is more impor- 
tant. 

‘ There is no physical cause of 
war, none of famine, none of pes- 
tilence!’ To the two first proposi- 
tions no one will demur, and the 
author thus clearly satisfies those 
who may hesitate at admitting the 
last. 


“Pestilence commonly arises out of 
some act of human folly, or is the conse- 
quence of ignorance. War is the parent 
of pestilence ; it follows in its train as one 
attached to it, as the history of the world 
too fully testifies. Improvements in the 
arts of peace have always driven away 
pestilence, even when it had had long 
possession of acountry. When Bengal 
was first occupied by the British, the 
life ofa man was not worth more than 
two monsoons ; but the goodness of the 
situation made its retention desirable ; 
and by discovering the cause of the ma- 
lady to be in the undrained state of the 
land, by remedying it, the effect ceased, 
and Bengal is now as heathful as any 
town in China. The middle states of 
Europe, about a century and a half ago, 
and for many preceding years, were vie 
sited by frequent returns of pestilential 
seasons, but now these scourges are hap- 
pily unknown; the advancement of cul- 
tivation, and the generally improved 
condition of the people, are the causes 
that have produced this important 
change. Constantinople, the mother of 
plagues, was not wasted by them when the 
sceptre of the Roman government was 
retained in her palaces; and her present 
bondage to them, we may fairly infer, 
Originates not in a permanent, immove- 
able cause, but in one which it is the 
duty of the government to enquire into 
and remedy.” 


Axn. Rev. Vou. V. 
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Dr. Jarrold now follows Mr. Mal- 
thus through great part of his de- 
tail, and points out how often his ar- 
guments are inconclusive, how often 
they are discordant; how often he is 
misled by deficient information, de- 
ficient judgment, and still more by 
the strange wish of discovering evil 
every where, and nothing but evil. 
When it fell to our lot to animad- 
vert unon the work in question, we 
did not stop to notice the errors of 
this part, but confined ourselves to 
prove, Ist. That the assumption up- 
on which the whole reasoning rest- 
ed, was false; namely, that lust 
and hunger are alike passions of 
physical necessity, and the one, 
equally with the other, independent 
of the reason and the will. 2dly. 
That the author falsely attributes to 
an evil God, or to a necessity more 
powerful than a good one, all those 
miseries which are the effect of the 
vices and folly and ignorance of 
3diy. That it is as absurd as 
it is wicked to cry out against the 
Creator for overstocking the world 
till every inch of cultivable ground 
upon its whole surface be in the 
highest possible state of cultiva- 
tion. 4thly. That Mr. Malthus, 
when he discovered that the prac- 
tice of moral restraint was possible, 
gave up the whole of his argument 
against the improveability of the hu- 
man race. And lastly, what the le- 
gitimate consequences would be if 
our legislature could be so foolish 
and so cruel as to adopt his prin- 
ciples, and act upon them; and we 
might have added, if it were pos- 
sible that the English poor, nume- 
rous as they are, and with their 
means of information, would sub- 
mit to regulations avowedly meant 
to keep them from increasing, by 
denying them food. However po- 
pular a book, containing such gross 
errors might become, owing to the 
lamentable want of sound know- 
ledge among those who call theme 
selves the public, it was impossible 
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that its popularity could be of any 
long continuance. To point out 
all its errors would require a vo- 
lume of the same size. Dr. Jar- 
rold having noticed enough to show 
the general inaccuracy of this au- 
thor, and totally objected to his 
principles, proceeds to declare his 
own sentiments upon the subject. 
It is rare to find a physician rea- 
soning from Scripture history; still 
more rare, we are sorry to say, to 
find any person reasoning from it 
philosophically. A bigot, indeed, 
will still prove the Copernican sys- 
tem to be heresy, by referring to 
the authority of Joshua: a Cre- 
ole with a sailow face, kakkerlaken 
eyes, eye-brows, and hair, a white 
hat, white trowsers, and nothing 
black about him except his heart and 
a few of his teeth, shali justify 
himself for marking hisnegroes with 
red hotirons, lashing them till their 
backs are laid open from shoulder 
to flank, and then rubbing salt up. 
on the wounds, and working a few 
of them every season to death,—by 
telling you that Ham uncovered his 
father’s nakedness, anid therefore the 
Slave Trade is authorized by the 
Bible. Dr. Ubristianus Franciscus 
Paullinus will tell us that Job is the 
same person as King Jobabus; and 
Dr. Geddes that the Spirit of God 
means a high wind! and in this way 
is the Bible brought to sanction 
every sort of foolery, and every sort 
of wickedness. In the present en- 
quiry, the author refers to the Books 
of Moses like a Christian and a phi- 
lusopher. He believes in the lon- 
gevity of the first men, because the 
earth was so suon peopled, and so 
soon civilized; and the traditions of 
all nations concur upon this point, 
as well as in atiesting the fact of 
the deluge. ‘To effect this, such 
length of life was necessary; when 
it was no longer so, Ile who made 
the world knew how to regulate it. 


«© When the world was repeopled,and 
vise and misery, on Mr. Malthus’s theo- 
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ry, were about to exert their full influ. . 
ence, the life of man was shortened by 
the Giver of it; how unlike the calling 
in the aid of vice and misery. In this 
check there was nothing afflictive; the 
feelings of no one were injured; dismay 
and desolation were not scattered by the 
hand of violence, nor was the progress 
of knowledge wholly interrupted: it had 
received its direction,and went for ward: 
one individual sunk to his grave earlier 
than his predecessors, but equally as old 
in constitution, and as incapable of en- 
joying the pleasures of life: to an old 
man death does net appear as an enemy, 
and_a broken constitution is old age.—~ 
Although I speak of shortening the du- 
ration of life as the appointment of God} 
it does not follow that it was effected in 
any other way than by the operation of the 
laws of nature: it was gradual: the seed 
of this event might have been sown in the 
constitution as. well as the seed of death, 
It isnot uncommon for a person to grow 
old sooner than his father ; and the only 
remark it occasions is, that he had a 
weaker constitution. The constitutions 
of the generations that flourished imme- 
diately after the flood, might, in like 
manner, one afier another, become less 
robust, and less capable of resisting so 
great a weight of years.—To those who 
persist in the idea, that the patriarchs 
lived no longer than we do, and as the 
bible is probably a book of no authority 
with such, I refer to Sancthoniatho, Be- 
rosus, Diodorus Stculus, and other an- 
cient authors, who relate the same fact. 

** T have dwelt the longer on this sub- 
ject, in the hope of establishing two 
points: first, that man, as a social being, 
cannot sustain any considerable increase 
of evil, consequently, that it cannot be 
applied under all circumstances ; and, se- 
condly, that the momentum given to the 
principle of increase, when greater than 
was consistent with permanent utility, 
was checked in an unobserved, undistres- 
sing, but decisive and sufficient manner. 
These pvints being granted, their app!i- 
cation to Mr. Malthus’s theory is obvt- 
ous.” 


Whether the life of man, which 
was reduced to threescore years and 
ten at the time David wrote, be not 
further shortened, says Dr. Jarrold, 
is a consideration entitled to notice: 
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he proves that it is not, and that it 
is not likely to be, deriving an argu- 
ment from the dignity and the obli- 
gations of man; his duties require 
that term of years. 

A most able and original section 
follows upon the increase of ani- 
mals. The question is thus intro- 
duced and stated. 


“In the judgment of those philoso- 
phers who found theories on external 
characters, there is a redundancy, an un- 
necessary waste of creative power, in 
all the works of God. Africa is bounded 
bya desert, which it is impossible to 
render otherwise ; the arctic circles are 
inhospitable and rude, unfit for the abode 
of man; the ocean itself is calculated to 
destroy, rather than protect, the nobler 
parts of the animal creation; myriads of 
seed, brought to perfection, fall to the 
ground and perish; some animals are 
venomous, others ravenous, and seem to 
exist only thatthey may destroy; chil- 
dren‘are born and grow up idiots, others 
pass from the cradle to the grave. These 
vast regions of silence and of danger, 
these instances of cruelty and death, are 
lamented, by superficial observers, who 
conclude, because their utility is not ap- 
parent, that they possess none; and 
hence the wisdom of the Creator is dis- 
puted. 

* Upon the principle of condemning 
what is not understood, Mr. Malthus has 
written his book.” 


* The brute creation presents as many 


- seeming blank, unproductive, and use- 


less parts, as the globe itself, or as the 
race of man; and as animals are below 
us in the scale of creation, and familiar to 
us by daily observation, we are able, in 
some measure, to comprehend the benefit 
one part derives from another, and to 
judge of the dependence Ot the parts on 
the whole : and as brutes are endowed 
with a stronger principle of increase than 
man, by enquiring by what means their 
increase is checked, anil they kept down 
to the level of their food, we may be 
assisted in our further enquiries. 

** fu a country, fenced round and cul- 
tivated, man is the check: thousands 
ofanimals bleed to supply his table; he 
proiccts and then destroys them, and 


their number is balanced by his wants. 
This conduct has the semblance of cru- 
elty, and Mr. M. would rank it under the 
head misery, but it does not admit of such 
a character; the animals we use as food 
seldom die of sickness and disease, and 
it was never designed they should, as I 
shall hereafier attempt to prove.y Death, 
in any form, is horrible,—but J do not 
know that a sudden extinction of life is 
more so than after a lingering disease ; 
besides, the length of the lifé of a domes- 
tic anima!, notwithstanding its being sub- 
jected to the will of man, is greater than 
those of the same species in the wild 
state: they are more numerous in out 
pastures than in the forest, consequently, 
their lives being better protected, in the 
aggregate, are longer; and thus any idea 
of man’s inflicting misery upon them, 
by putting them to death, loses its force. 
Man does not add to the misery of ani- 
mals that sport in meadows made fertile 
by his labour; if they die by his hands, 
he shields them from many dangers, and 
thus increases the sum of their happiness. 
but all animals are not under the care 
and protection of man; in the forest he 
has no influence, he has not even a habi- 
tation, and his right to controul and ap- 
propriate the feeblest animal would be 
contested by the stronger. In the forest, 
tie lion and the panther, the leopard and 
the rhinoceros, make their dens, and 
teign undisturbed masters: if one be 
killed in battle itis a male, which has no 
lasting influence on their number. When 
they are seeking the means to satisfy 
their hunger, other animals fly before 
them, and are pursued, overtaken, and 
devoured ; or should a larger animal not 
come in their way, they make a repast on 
the smaller,—beetles, flies, and worms, 
forming, there is reason to believe, part 
of their food, as they do of the fox. So 
entirely are they masters of the forests, 
that it must be wholly deserted of other 
animals before they can sufier famine. 

** ‘Phe want of the means of subsistence, 
which Mr. M. contends prevents the 
increase of the human race, does not pret 
vent the increase of beasts of prey; they 
are exempt from this check, which ra- 
ther militates against his theory. But if 
this be not the check to their increase, 
where is it to be found? Are they une 
prolific? Quite the reverse: beasts of 
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‘prey seldom bring forth fewer than four 
young in a season, Are they short- 
lived? No; alion, even when confined 
to acage, in an unfriendly climate, and 
exposed to cruel treatment, lives many 
years: the same remark holds goods of 
other beasts of prey. 

“Reasoning on the principles laid 
down by Mr. M., we at once conclude 
that there is a constant struggle between 
the principle of increase and the means of 
subsistence, and that the most powerful 
and obvious checks cut off their redun- 
dant numbers. The population of Ame- 
rica is doubled in 25 years, but the prin- 
ciple of increase in beasts of prey is a 
hundred fold greater, and neither vice, 
misery, nor moral restraint, in any of the 
ramifications through which Mr. M, 
traces them, oppose its progress: it is 
stationary ; some appointment of nature, 
uncousidered by Mr. M., must,doubtless, 
be the cause. There are laws which ex- 
tend their influence through the uni- 
verse, others are of particular and partial 
application, of this description are those 
that relate to the various inhabitants and 
productions of the earth. In the same 
forest in which the lion and other beasts 
hold undisputed sway, and are prolific, 
the timid deer a prey to every beast, 
with only one solitary fawn in a year, are 
far more numerous than them all.” 


The argument is new and forci- 
ble,—it strikes home. Of all Mr. 
Malthus’s cliecks positive, and 
checks preventative, there is none 
which is to stop the indefinite in- 
crease of beasts of prey. The so- 
lution isas ingenious as the question. 
All animals in which any particular 
faculty is carried to a high degree of 
acutcness, are dificultly reared: of 
high-bred whelps more than half 
are cut off by a disease, which bears 
an evident analogy to hydrocepha- 
lus. What is true.of domesticated 
animals will apply to beasts of prey, 
Who surpass the most acute dogs in 
the very properties for which they 
are so highly prized. The least 
noise, the slightest sound, the 
smallest object, rouse them from 
sicep; reasoning from strict analo- 
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gy, itis highly probable that their 
young therefore are subject to that 
deadly disease which a premature 
activity of the nervous system in- 
duces. It may be that this is the 
means by which those animals who 
limit the encrease of all inferior 
ones, are themselves limited in num- 
ber by that presiding intelligence 
who hath numbered the very hairs 
of cur head, and without whose 
knowledge not a sparrow falls to the 
ground. 

Of the Checks to the Increase of 
the Human Race. tis not possible 
from the nature and attributes of 
God that his creatures should be in- 
evitably doomed to vice and misery. 
A proposition so monstrous, is re- 
futed by experience, says Dr. Jar- 
rold. “The world has received 
pledge after pledge that itis govern- 
ed by wisdom and_ benevolence. 
When its population was increasing 
faster than was consistent with the 
happiness of man, life was shorten- 
ed; life is now no longer than the 
duties connected with it require, 
and consequently will not be again 
curtailed. Increase and multiply 
was the first commandment, the 
first law of nature :—‘‘ it becomes 
us to enquire whether the laws of 
nature require to be broken, in or- 
der that the end for which they 
were instituted may be answered.” 
Death in its ordinarv form is not 
equal to the principle of increase. 
In what direction then are we to 
look for the due balance on the 
ground that misery is unnatural to 
man? We must look to his consti- 
tution. 





“* Before an investigation of this sub- 
ject is entered upon, it mzy not be im- 
proper to make a few remarks, which 
place it at issue with the theory advanced 
by Mr. M. on an interesting question: 
Can the condition of man be improved ? 
Iam not disposed to advance any Uto- 
pian scheme of human _perfectibility, 
but I avow my belief that the time is 
appivaching when the whole wor'd will 
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acknowledge the truth, and be guided 
by the spirit of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, which implies a prodigious ame- 
lioration in the state of the human race, 
It enjoins peace: ambition, intempe- 
rance, pride, and indolence, the great 
sources of pestilential and other diseases 
and famine, are forbidden by its maxims 
and corrected by its influence. Un- 
wholesome occupations are unnecessary, 
many being rendered so by improper ap- 
plication. Large towns are unpleasant, 
and will, in a measure, be abandoned 
when they present no vicious gratifica~ 
tion to tempt the stay of theirinhabitants. 
Excessive labour, bad nursing of chil- 
dren, and every other check of this na- 
ture, do not apply to a community of 
christians, by whom all things are done in 
order. The theory I advance admits of 
such an order of things taking place: that 
advanced by Mr. Malthus 1s in direct 
opposition to it. The checks to popu- 
lation, which he contends are insur- 
mountable, are discountenanced and for- 
bidden by the religion of Jesus Christ ; 
both cannot be true; if Mr. M. can sub- 
stantiate his doctrines, the christian reli- 
gion admits of no defence.—But I will 
goa step further: there are some gen- 
tlemen who discredit revelation, yet be- 
lieve in the being of a God, to these the 
theory of Mr. M. must also be in oppo- 
sition. It must meet their ideas, that 
the world is capable of presenting scenes 
sufficientiy interesting to attract the at- 
tention and gratify the noblest feelings 
of man, were he much wiser and better 
than he is: it is a theatre on which 
much may be enjoyed that is not en- 
joyed. Has the design of God in crea- 
tion been counteracted? Is the constitu- 
tion of the world imperfect? Will man 
never taste in this world the pleasures it 
was designed to communicate, and which 
he is capacitated to receive? Certainly 
he will. There are few intelligent 
deists who will not join in expressions 
of the fullest confidence that such a pe- 
riod will come: how many volumes have 
they not written to hasten its approach : 
they have spoken much of the possibility 
of equality, virtue, and good order be- 
coming universal:—the theory of Mr. 
M. is in direct opposition to such ideas: 
but that which is proposed is in unison 
with revelation, and includes the opinion 


of the deists; it admits the progress of 
knowledge, connected with the progress 
of happiness; it inculcates the practice 
of virtue, that life may be enjoyed ; it 
limits the number of children, without 
calling in the aid of the ridiculous notion 
that celibacy is a virtue of the highest 
magnitude, a charm by which vice and 
misery are to be lulled to sleep, On the 
theory of Mr. M., let man turn to which 
side he will, misery presents itself; 
knowledge and virtue can only quicken 
his sensibility ; they can alleviate no 
evil, they can do him no good.” 


A book necessarily leading to 
such topics of investigation as Mr. 
Malthus’s, ought not to have been 
written in Engiish. He has gained 
an unfair advantage by it. Pray 
sir what do you think of Mr. Mal- 
thus’s essay? is not an uncommon 
question to be put by a lady meta- 
physician ; and when ladies think 
proper to discuss the subject of po- 
pulation, men must have the mo- 
desty to be ashamed for them, and 
turn aside from it. The irresistable 
strength of the sexual passion, and 
the necessity of vice for the preser- 
vation of good order, were not sub- 
jects to be sent into circulating li- 
braries and book-societics, and to 
be canvassed at tea-tables. 

Dr. Jarrold, while he properly 
states that the nature of the subject 
does not admit of a full discussion, 
thus satisfactorily explains his opi- 
nions. 


« The relation of the mind to the body 
is so intimate, yet in its nature so incom- 
prehensible, that all which can be done 
isto make some advances toward ex- 
plaining of it. Abad piece of intelligence, 
or any event that depressess the mind, 
weakens the body, and interrupts the due 
performance of its functions. Here, then, 
is an incontestible proof of the relation 
which subsists, and which should be kept 
in mind as we goon, If, under circum- 
stances of mental distress, a meal be 
made, the food does not digest, it is not 
converted into chyle and assimilated to 
the hody, yet digestion is enticly an 
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animal, or as some would even call it, a 
chemical process; the food swallowed is, 
in the ordinary way, acted on in the sto- 
mach by a fluid peculiar to it, (the gas- 
tric juice), but should the mind be dis- 
turbed, this juice is rendered unfit to per= 
form the part natural to it, and the food 
remains unaltered. 
casion hunger, but intense thought de- 
stroys it; in consequence of the action of 
the mind the tears flow, the mouth be- 
comes dry, and even the hair changes 
colour, No secretion is improved by the 
influence of the mind; on the contrary, 
the move powerful its operation, the less 
perfect is the discharge of the functions 
of the body. 

‘‘ That the influence of the mind ex- 
tends to the prupagation of the species, 
may, after what has been said, easily be 
credited, and is supported by facts. All 
savages are unprolific, and they are so 
just in proportion as they are entitled to 
this character; in other terms, as they are 
fierce, vindictive, and ciuel. Bruce no- 
ticed this fact, with respect to some of 
the African tribes; but as we are some- 
what beiter acquainted with the Ame- 
rican, I shall particularly notice the cir- 
cumstances of that people. An Ame- 
rican lives in a forest, surrounded by 
enemies thirsting mutually for revenge; 
ardentin the pursuit of one object, his 
mind contemplates that alone, while the 
scenery around him, and his great igno- 
rance, heightens his malignancy ; none of 
his operations are directed by an entight- 
ened government inspiring confidence 
and dispelling care, but he ts at once a 
soldier and a statesman, on whose shoul- 
ders the concerns of the nation rest, he 
thinks and acis as ifthere were none 
other; the gravity of the deportment of 
the whole, their silence, their acute 
senses, their retentive memories, evince 
the strong and constant exercise of their 
minds; their life is that of care. The 
mind, ever on the rack, ts insensible to 
the soul’s calm sunshine. Bound by a 
savage bond, the members of a tribe di- 
rect their joint efforts to the extirpation 
oftheir enemies ; by this motive, and to 
this end, all their actions are direcied; 
wealt!: they disregard, and are insenstble 
to honour, unless it be connected with 
blood. Alife so spent must afiect the 
constitution, the economy of nature ts mn- 
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terrupted and broken, the whole system 
is deranged, and few children are born, 
But, on the other hand, the American 
who spends his life in tranquillity, -who 
is free from Care, is surrounded by a nu- 
merous offspring. Can there be an in- 
ference more natural, than, that the num- 
ber of children depend on the condition 
of life? 

** Again,—-In civilized society in- 
stances are common of a family that pro- 
mised to be numerous being stopped in 
its progress by some circumstance of dis- 
tress preying on the minds of the parents, 
It seldom happens that an honest man is 
a parent in the year in which he be- 
comes a bankrupt.” 


The same effect as is produced 
by a life of care, of fear, and of 
suspicion, is also produced by the 
predominance of any strong passion ; 
the more the mind is exerted, the 
more the body suffers. Man is a 
prolific animal in proportion as he 
is a tranquil one; and the nearer he 
approaches to an animal the more 
prolific does he become. It is the 
lower class which supplies the con- 
Siant consumption of society ; it is 
they who are cut off by contagious 
diseases, who are poisoned in manu- 
factories, who supply our fleets and 
our armies. ‘I'he other classes of 
society are exempt from most of 
these chances of destruction ; yet 
they produce little or no surplus of 
population, and the families of all 
such as have been truly illustrious 
soon become extinct. The most 
tiioughtiul people, taken asa body, 
are the least prolific. An increase 
of ammal life depends on something 
more than animal passion, or the 
abundance of the means of subsist- 
ence. 

For farther physiological specula- 
tions, generally just and always in- 
genious, we must refer the reader 
to the book itself. 

We earnestly recgmmend these 
Dissertations to those persons who 
have been perplexed by Mr. Mal- 
thus’s system, while their hearts 
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bore witness against it. They will 
here find ample proof that the prin- 
ciples of that gentleman are as er- 
roneous as his conclusions are mis- 
chievous: that he who made the 
world knows how to govern it; and 
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that as there does not appear to be 
any occasion for the House of Come 
mons at present to interfere and 
take the management out of his 
hands, Sir néed not bring in 
his bill for the purpose. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


COMMERCE. 


LEE ss 


Arte I. Tables of Simple Interest, and of Commission, Brokerage or Exchange, at ait 


Constructed on a Plan entirely NEW, CASY, and mathemati- 


the usual Rates per Cent. 


cally accurate; to which ts prefixed a Complete Ready Reckoner, and several new 


Tables, useful in Commercial Operations. 


F. A. S. E. 8vo. pp. 511. 


At the restoration in 1660, the 
legal rate of interest was reduced 
from eight to six per cent.; at which 
price it continucd until the twelfth 
year of Queen Anne, when the le- 
gal rate was further reduced to its 
present price of five per cent. We 
believe this rate too low for the great- 
est benefit of commerce: not per- 
haps in cases of domestic intercourse, 
so much as where money is ad- 
vanced to colonial proprietors. and 
merchants. Yet, even on domestic 
mortgages and bonds, the property- 
tax, + flinging the task of deduc- 
tion on the borrower, has eroded 
this low rate to 43 per cent. Fru- 
gality is less common in the trading 
world than among those who subsist 
on the interest of money lent out: 
hence the certain progress of pros- 
perity which results from saving is 
become rarer, and the uncertain and 
capricious gain of speculation and 
adventure is become more frequent. 
The community suffers by this 
change: expenditure is less regular, 
more fitful; it depends on the acci- 
dental profits of the rash, not on 
the permanent means of the pru- 
dent. We exhort ministers to res- 
tore the six per cent. interest of bet- 
ter times. 

Until such a change shall be 
made, these tables will appear suf- 
ficiently complete: they are very 
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accurate, and compute the interest 
for asingle day to the 7300th part 
of a farthing. 

The first book of interest which 
we find noticed, was published in 
1625, by William Webster, of Lon- 
don: it comprehends tables at eight 
per cent, 

The next, we believe, was print- 
edin 1711, and computed by Ed. 
ward Hatton, A circular instrument 
for finding the number of days con- 
tained between any two of the year, 
peculiarizes this work. 

Thomson’s Tables, whith, till 
lately, were in very general use, 
appeared in 1768. They suppress 
fractions of a farthing in the bor. 
rower’s favor. 

Mr. Thomas Hurry, of Great Yar- 
mouth, introduced in 1786 the pre- 
sent method in use among bankers, 
of calculating on a given sum the 
interest for one day, and of multi- 
plying by the number of days of 
deposit. He completes the frac- 
tions of farthings in the lender’s 
favour. 

This writer follows in the main 
Mr. Hurry’s plan; but by record; 
ing the exact fraction of every 
farthing, he obtains with some in- 
crease of figures an exacter jus: 
tice. We doubt whether the increased 
labor will in practice be preferred 
to a slig!it inaccuracy, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY AFFAIRS. 








Arr. I. Observations on the Use of Light Armour. 8vo. 


IN an ordonnance of John V. 
duke of Britany in 1525 the com- 
mand is issued that the infantry 
should appear armes de jacques, ca- 
pelines et haches, avec ce ayant panier 
de tremble : that is armed with akes, 
helmets and hatchets, and bearing 
osier shields. These jakes, the an- 
tiquaries tell us, were quilted waist- 
coats, covered with narrow plates of 
thin iron, so intersected as to com- 

ly with the motions of the body. 

With the progress of military ex- 
perience a change of fashion took 
place; these jakes, or iron waist- 
coats, were laid aside as costly and 
cumbrous. 

The author of this pamphlet ad- 
vertises a revival of the invention 
just described; he has contrived a 


sort of patent jakes for the use of 
the military; which he avers to be 
proof against the bayonet, and 
which he recommends to be tried by 
the commander in chief, and by 
the British soldiery. 

The style of the pamphlet is bur- 
nished, like the specimens of ar- 
mour manufactured for display: it 
abounds with quotations from Ho- 
mer and Virgil, from Czsar and the 
New-York newspaper. 

We have no doubt the proper au- 
thorities - will make some experi- 
ments on the plan of clothing here 
recommended: we presume it was 
formerly laid aside, because the 
impediment to activity was found 
to be a surrender of all the advan- 
tage of partial invulnerability. 


Art. II. Memoirs of the ‘Rise and Progress of the Royal Navy. By Cuarres 
Derrick, Esq. of the Navy Office. 410. pp. 309. 


THIS work is by no means a sub- 
ject for the exercise of literary cri- 
ticism ; the author’s object has been 
to shew the state of the Navy, as to 
the number, tonnage, &c. of the 
several classes of ships and vessels 
at different periods; to notice in 
what reigns the naval force was pro- 
moted, neglected, or preserved sta- 
tionary ; and at what periods im- 
provements in ship-building were 
introduced into it. The state of the 
dock yards and magazines of naval 
stores at different periods is also 
noticed. ‘If the history of the 
navy is divided into two parts, the 
latter should perhaps commence 
with the reign of Henry the Eighth ; 


before whose time there was, strict- 
ly speaking, no royal navy. But 
as a large ship was built by Henry 
the Seventh, this reign may, from 
that circumstance, be deemed enti- 
tled to be held the true wra of the 
origin of our navy: and these me- 
moirs accordingly commence from 
that period.” Pref— They are 
brought down to the year 1806. To 
tie historian, and to the profes- 
sional man, such an account as the 
present will be found very highly 
useful, Mr. Derrick has derived his 
information from the most authevtic 
sources, and his numcrous tabies are 
drawn up with great clearness. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 





AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


Art. 1. Remarks on the Hushandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal. By H. T. 


Coresrook, Lsg..—Calcutta, 


“ IT may be proper to apprize 
the reader,” says Mr. Colebrook, 
in his preface, * that the original 
treatise was written in 1794, and 
was corrected for this edition in 
1803. Several passages already re- 
quire alteration since the last revi- 
sion, and still more since the work 
was first printed.” The fact is, that 
at the period alluded to, an unfinish- 
ed treatise on the husbandry and 
commerce of Bengal, the joint pro- 
duction of several gentlemen con- 
versant with different branches of 
the subject, was printed for private 
circulation. Extracts, however, hav- 
ing been introduced into other 
works, the author of the first por- 
tion of that treatise has now reprint- 
ed an amended edition of his own 
share in it; the remainder, relating 
to manufactures and external com- 
merce, was chiefly written bya gen- 
tleman now deceased, and as it ne- 
ver received the revision and cor- 
rections of its author, the present 
editor does not feel himself autho- 
rized to make it public. 

There never was atime, perhaps, 
when the state of our affairs in the 
East excited thore gencral interest 
than they do at this moment; it is 
an interest, however, inspired not 
by hope, ‘but apprehension ; not by 
the confidence of prosperity, but 
the dread of ruin. From the India 
Budget, which was brought forward 
by Lord Morpeth in the month of 
July last, and from the debate which 
took place upon it in the House of 


Reprinted in London. svo. pp. 206. 


Commons, it appears that the debts 
of the Company in India amounted 
to upwards of twenty-five millions 
sterling in the month of April, 1805, 
and at the time of the debate, 
(namely, within sixteen months af- 
terwards), the debt had increased to 
more than thirty-one millions, se- 
venteen and a half of which were 
on securities given in England, and 
payable at the option of the hold- 
ers. From an estimate also of the 
amount of the charges and reve- 
nues for the year 1805-6, it appears 
that the excess of the former is 
£2,651,939, exclusive of commer- 
cial charges, not added to the in- 
voices, amounting to£199,806! The 
Company, in short, has been broad- 
ly asserted to be in a ‘* state of ab- 
solute insolvency ;” and there is but 
too much reason to fear, that the 
people of England will be forced 
to pay its debts. An alarming hint 
of this nature at least was given 
by Lord Castlereagh, when he sug- 
gested that a loan should be raised 
for the assistance of the Company, 
wnier the sanction of parlrament, in 
the same manner as it had been 
the custom of parliament before 
Ireland was united with England to 
include in one general vote the loan 
for the two countries. Such an in- 
corporation as this is clearly intend- 
ed to guarantee the East-India Com- 
pany’s debt, and to make the pub- 
lic responsible for the payment of 
the interest of it, The specious, 
but the treacherous ground on which 
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this alarming project was brought 
forward, is, that by the adoption of 
such a system, the Company would 
gain what they most particularly 
want, an extension: of their capital, 
‘and that the public would have con- 
siderably better securitythan they can 
possibly have now, as from the pro- 
fits to accrue from such an extension 
of capital, there would be a sinking 
fund for the total and speedy ex- 
tinction of the whole debt! The 
secret is at last out then, that the ca- 
pital of the Company—twelve mil- 
lions—is insufficient to carry on its 
concerns. What can be simpler 
than the remedy? Has not the 
Company forfeited its charter by 
the non-payment to government of 
its stipulated half million annually? 
Throw open the trade—the capital 
of the Company is avowedly insuf- 
ficient—by the grant, then, of an 
exclusive charter to it, this country 
is positively interdicted from enjoy- 
ing its natural share of the com- 
merce ofthe East. Throw open the 
trade, and a capital will soon be 
engaged in it commensurate with 
the magnitude of the concern. 

If in so perilous a state are the 
commercial transactions of the India 
Company, a sort of ——s ac- 
count of the country must have 
peculiar interest, as it may disclose 
resources of revenue not generally 
known or expected, resources which 
at no time were more imperious!y 
called for than at the present mo- 
ment. 

The work before us treats of the 
territorial capacities, if the expres- 
sion be allowable, of one only of 
the Presidencies, namely, that of 
Bengal. We shall endeavour to ex- 
tract from it as much information 
as can be condensed within the cus- 
tomary limits of a single article, and 
perhaps may be induced to exceed 
them. 

_ The Ganges, like the Nile, ferti- 
lizes the tract which it annually in- 
undates ; it flows into the sea through 
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a champaign country, limited by 
chains of mountains and by ele- 
vated tracts which Bengal touches, 
and on which it encroaches in many 
places. ‘This portion is the most 
considerable in its area, as well as 
in its produce and manufactures. 
Rice, which is luxuriant in the 
range of the inundation, thrives in 
ail the southern districts, but in 
the ascent of the Ganges it gra- 
dually yields its superiority to 
wheat and barley. The mulberry 
of the middle provinces gives place 
to the culture of the poppy, which 
is peculiar to the northern and 
western provinces. Sugar and in- 
digo are common to the whole 
chainpaign, and soare coarse cloths ; 
coarse at least when compared with 
the more delicate fabrics of the 
tract subject to the annual inunda- 
tion. The Hindus themselves re- 
mark, that ‘* the resort of the An- 
telope sanctifies the countries grac- 
ed by his presence, while his ab- 
sence degrades the countries which 
he avoids. This seems more con- 
nected with physical observation 
than with popular prejudice: the 
wide and open range in which the 
antelope delights is equally denied 
by the forests of the mountuins, 
and by the inundation of the fens.” 

‘The periodical winds which pre- 
vail in the bay of Bengal extend 
their influence over the flatcountry, 
until they are diverted by chains of 
mountains nearly corresponding with 
the course of the Ganges. Norther- 
ly and southerly winds blow alter- 
nately, during unequal portions of 
the year, over that part of the pro- 
vince which faces the head of the 
bay. The seasons nearly correspond 
with these changes of the prevail- 
ing winds, and are distinguished by 
the terms of hot, cold, and rainy ; 
the natives subdivide them, and 
reckon six seasons, each ccontain- 
ing two months. During the rainy 
season, an intermission of many 
quecessive days is rare, and the rain 
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pours with such force and continu- 
ance, that three, four, and even five 
inches, have fallen in a single day. 
The annual fall of rain in the 
lower parts of Bengal is seldom 
short of seventy inches, and as sel- 
dom exceeds eighty. he rivers, 
und the Ganges especially, which 
had begun to rise even before the 
commencement of the rainy sea- 
son, continue to increase during 
the two first months of it, and the 
Ganges reaches its greatest height 
in the third, when tue Delta is 
overflowed. 

The general soil of Bengal is 
clay, with varied proportions of 
sand, fertilized by various salts, and 
by decayed substances, animal and 
vegetable. 

There are no grounds for ascer- 
taining with any precision approach- 
ing to accuracy, the amount of its 
population; im a country where 
there are no bills of mortality, no 
registers of births, marriages, and 
burials, to afford data for calcula- 
tion, every estimate must be vague: 
inferences, however drawn from the 
actual number of husbandmen hold- 
ing leases, and of artificers paying 
ground rent, together with the ave- 
raze consumption of food, lead to 
air estimate of the whole population 
of Bengal, including the province 
of Benares, at tweuty-seven mil- 
lions. This population isrepresent- 
ed as sufficient to bring into tillage 
the whole or the waste lands (which 
are supposed to constitute about 
one-fourth of its area), if the industry 
of the people could be set in mo- 
tion; that is to say, if new channels 
of trade were opened to take off the 
superfluous produce. 

Nothing can be conceived half so 
wretched as the system of ayricul- 
ture which prevails; but bad as it 
is, the land yields several crops with- 
iu the year, necessaries of life are 
cheap, and the price of labour js 
All this is easily accounted 
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ple, his absolute wants are few, nor 
does his ambition create imaginary 
ones. The very fertility of the soil 
which he inhabits would perhaps be 
sufficient to account for his negli- 
gent cultivation of it; where pro- 
duce is almost spontaneous, culture 
becomes almost unnecessary. But 
that which presents the most insu- 
perable barrier against im provement 
in agriculture, is the oppressed state 
of the occupants; where tenures are 
indefinite and insecure, and where 
cultivators are robbed of their fair 
profits by the excessive rents of an 
intermediate tenantry, no capital 
will ever be embarked in agricul- 
ture more than is strictly neces- 
sary; a man of the most enterpriz- 
ing spirit is damped in contempla- 
ting the greatness of his risk, and 
the precariousness of his return. The 
confusion which had grown up un- 
der the Moghul administration in 
Bengal with respect to tenures, 
has hitherto by no means been re- 
duced to order by the influence of 
British legislation; these tenures 
were extremely vague, and although 
various, they presented only a va- 
riety of wretchedness. As the hands 
of the landlord or of the tenant have 
been strengthened, the former have 
reverted to their practice of extor~ 
tion, and the jatter to that of fraud. 
The revenue of the state having had 
the form of aland rent, of a land- 
rent too levied oftentimes in the 
most arbitrary and oppressive man- 
ner by zemindars who engaged with 
government for a fixed salary to col- 
lect a stipulated sum, it followed that 
the management of the public fi- 
nances had a more immediate influ- 
ence on agriculture, than on any 
other part of the administration. 
Our author indulges a hope, how- 
ever, that the system which ha« heen 
adopted of withdrawing from direct 
interference with the occupants, 
und leaving them to rent their fields 
frou Jandlords, will correct the: 
abuses and evils which had for- 
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merly rendered the situation of the 
cultivator precarious. This chapter, 
which treats of the tenures of occu- 
pants; property in the soil; rents 
and duties; tenures of free lands, 
and of lands liable for revenue, is 
pregnant with curious information ; 
the account is already so condensed 
that it admits of no abstract, and we 
must therefore refer to the original. 

The system adopted by a nume- 
rous class of Jand-hoilders is, that of 
re-letting their land to the actual 
cultivator for some stipulated pro- 
portion, either of the produce taken 
in kind, or of its equivalent in cash 
estimated at the market-price. In 
the rule for dividing the crop, whe- 
ther under special agreements or by 
custom, the three proportions most 
in use are, one half for the landlord, 
one third, or two fifths, the corre- 
spondent proportions of one haif, 
two thirds, or three fifths, being left 
for the tenant *. The usual rate of 
distribution is half the produce ; but 
from a calculation of the average 
expences of tillage, and the average 
produce of a crop of rice, it appears 
that the cultivator is not even so 
well rewarded for histoil as the hired 
Jabourer. To which must be added, 
the consideration that he is under 
the necessity of anticipating his crop 
for seed and for subsistence; and 
of borrowing for both, as well as 
for his cattle and for the imple- 
ments of husbandry, at the usuri- 
ous advance of a quarter, if the 
loan be repaid at the succeeding 
harvest; and of a half, if repaid 
later! ** We cannot then wonder,” 
says Mr. Colebrook, ‘* at the scenes 
of distress which this class of culti- 
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vators exhibits, nor that they are 
often compelled, by accumulating 
debts, to emigrate from province to 
province. The cultivator, however, 
recovers himself a little, by adopt- 
ing the system of his superiors: if 
he employs servants, he keeps one 
for every plough; the task of the 
ploughman is completed by noon, 
and the cattle are left to the care of 
the herdsman. The ploughman then 
ersploys his time in the cultivation 
of some land which he has hired 
from his master the peasant, on the 
saine terms that his waster the pea- 
sant had hired his own, namely, at a 
rent of half the produce! 

We have said, that the system of 
husbandry in the East is deplorably 
bad: the avidity of the cultivator 
is a necessary consequence of that 
of his landlord; the former, in or- 
der to discharge a loan of money 
with usurious interest, must tax his 
farm with the payment of an usurious 
produce for his loan of labour. The 
rotation of crops is not understood in 
India; a course extending beyond 
the year has never been dreamt of 
by a Bengal farmer; and even in 
the succession of crops within that 
year he is guided to no choice of 
an article adapted to restore the 
fertility of exhausted land. So far 
from exhibiting any compunction 
for the impoverishment of the soil, 
being able to command at any sea- 
son some article suited to the time, 
he is nut even content to use his 
field so soon as the harvest makes 
room for sowing it afresh, but an- 
ticipates the vacancy, and obtains 
a crop of quick vegetation during 
the first progress of a slower plant! 


* These rates, and others less common, are subject to taxes like other tenures ; 
and in consequence, we are told, that another proportion, engrafted on equal pars 
tition, has in some places been fixed by government in lieu of all taxes; such, for 
example, as nine-sixteenths for the landlord, and seven-sixteenths for the husbaud- 


man. 


It is curious enough that we should have adopted a similiar assessment in 


this country ; but so it is: in the collection of the property-tax, the landlord pays 
a per centage upon the rent he receives from his tenant, and the tenant upon that 


which he pays to his landlord. 
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When the soil, thus reduced, as it 
were, to a mere caput mortuum, 
disappoints the avidity of the Indian 
farmer, he lets it lie fallow without 
any tillage; nor, except for parti- 
cular crops, does he employ the 
dung of his herds for manure, this 
being carefully collected for fuel. 
In the culture of tobacco, the sugar 
cane, mulberry, poppy, and a few 
other plants, manure is used ; occa- 
sionally that of oil cake. 

One is tempted to believe that 
the science, or at least the practice 
of agriculture, must have been bet- 
ter understood formerly than it is 
now : the old laws of the Hindus 
gave redress for trespasses of cattle 
into inclosed fields, but not into un- 
fenced Jands, unless the transgres- 
sion were wilful on the part of the 
herdsman or of the owner. This 
Was a positive discouragement a- 
gainst uninclosed lands, and im- 
plied that protection by fences was 
notuncommon. Inclosures now are 
much neglected: but as corn and 
cattle both require to be defended, 
watchmen are stationed on stages 
erected for the purpose, to prevent 
the approach of wild animals in those 
districts which are infested by them. 
Reservoirs, ponds, water- courses, 
and dikes, which were formerly 
works of piety and policy, as well 
as of ostemation, are represented as 
being more generally in a progress 
ef decay than of improvement. 
These are iamentable facts, and 
clearly indicate a degenerate state 
of agriculture. The drill husban- 
dry is not unknown in India: the 
intervals between the drills are clear- 
ed by means of a plough drawn by 
oxen. As this is practised in remote 
countries, almost unvisited by Eu- 
ropeans, Mr. Colebrook infers it to 
be an original invention of the coun- 
try, and that it is not borrowed from 
the European practice, which, in- 
deed, has never yet been introduced 
into any part of India. The imple- 
ments of husbandry employed in 
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Hindustan are very rude and inef- 
ficient: the plough has no coutriy~- 
ance for turning the ecr'h, and the 
share has neither width nor depth to 
stira new soil. The scythe being 
unknown, crops are reaped by the 
sickle: this, indeed, seems neces- 
sary, for the Indians adopt the 
practice of selecting, from a single 
crop, the plants as they ripen ; and 
rather than begin a second field be- 
fore they have finished the first, 
while they return frequently to one . 
field, they suffer another to stand 
till the grain is shed on the ground 
so profusely as to ‘have furnished 
uiicient seed for a next year’s 
crop. The practice of stacking corn 
either for seed or for sale, is very 
unusual: the husk which covers 
rice is sufficient to preserve it, and 
this serves as a model-for the ma- 
nagement of corn, which is usually 
left exposed tothe inclemencies of 
the weather. At the convenience of 
the peasant, his cattle tread out the 
corn, or his staff thrashes out the 
smaller seeds: grain is winnowed 
in the wind, and is stored either in 
jars of unbaked earth, or in baskets 
made of twigs or Qf grass. 

The plough is drawn by oxen, 
not by horses. The advantage 
which might be derived from this 
custom is lost upon the Hindus, 
namely, that of fattening the ani-~ 
mals for slanghter after they have 
become unfit for work. The dis- 
use of animal food, however, bur- 
dens them with the support of a 
great number of animals, fallow 
cows, and oxen, which, but for 
their religious prejudices, would 
contribute to the support of them. 
The want of good roads might have 
been considered as a serious evil, if 
the farmer, even where circum- 
stances actually offer him the op- 
tion of bringing home all his bar- 
vest by means of cattle, had not 
wilfully declined. their assistance. 
The form of those carts which. are 
used in the flat countries ci Ben- 
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gal aud Hindustan are ill suited for 
any but the best roads. 

Irrigation is less neglected than 
facility of transport: the necessity 
ef attending to it in the culture of 
rice is so pressing, that it cannot be 
dispensed with. 

After what has been said, it can 
excite no surprise that. the peasant, 
who should rely on the cultivation 
of corn or rice only, would have a 
very eed icucken humble, and 
insufficient maintenance: but his 
wealth consists in cattle, which are 
grazed at little expence, and which 
yield less precarious profit. Cows 
are usually fed on reserved pastures 
near home; buffaloes, requiring 
more nutriment, and thriving on 
rank vegetation, travel in the dry 
season into the vast forests which 
border on Bengal. His orchard, 
however, is what principally attaches 
the peasant to his soil: the mango, 
the palmyra, the cocoa-nut, the 
date, and the areca, are cultivated 
in various parts, and gratify the pa- 
Jate of the Indian with their respec- 
tive fruits. 

The chief objects of the mer- 
chant’s attention in Bengal are su- 
gar, tobacco, silk, cotton, indigo, 
and opium. OpiuMis monopolized 
by government: Mr. Colebrook is 
inclined to vindicate thts monopoly, 
onthe ground that from the faci- 
lity of adulteration, the quality of 
the drug, if left to the private mer- 
chant, would be much debased, to 
the injury of the export trade; he 
says also, that “ éf the first grower 
receive from the monopolist as 
equitable a payment as the compe- 
tition of free trade could afford him, 
the monopoly cannot be deemed 
a public injury; it ouly takes fer 
the benefit of the state what other- 
wise would afford gain to a few in- 
termediate traders.” But it is sure- 
ly an extravagant supposition that 
the first grower does receive from 
the monopolist a price equal to 
What might be obtained by the 
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competition of a free trade, to say 
nothing of the impolicy of prohibit- 
ing intermediate traders. In the 

receding sentence too, it is ac~ 
Seantelead to have been an effect 
of this monopoly, that Bihar has 
lost the market of the western coun- 
tries, which formerly were supplied 
by that province, but which now 
raise not merely enough for their 
own consumption, but even furnish 
some opium to the British provinces 
As to the adulteration of the drug, 
the circumstance of its being solely 
in the hands of governinent, affords, 
we should imagine, but a very ques- 
tionable security against it: the ar- 

ument might be applied with equal 
force against the wine-merchants of 
Oporto, and, indeed, against the 
traders in any commodity which 
admits of an easy adulteration. The 
government of a country might, ace 
cording to this reasoning, be its 
only merchants, and dole out to the 
peeple the produce of their soil with 
a profuse or parsimonious hand, as 
best suited the convenience or the 
views of the moment. 

The culture of TOBACCO is very 
profitable; and though it requires 
an excellent soil, ad oust be well 
manured, it might be raised in suf- 
ficient abundance to supply the con- 
sumption of Europe : it is now rais- 
ed in every part of Hindustan, but 
there is no reason to believe it was 
known there before the discovery of 
America. The practice of inhaling 
the smoke of hemp leaves, and of 
intoxicating drugs, accounts for the 
prevalence of the use of tobacco 
when it was once introduced. 

The Sugar-CaNe grew luxuriant- 
ly throughout Bengal in the remo- 
test times; aud that our eastern ter- 
ritories are capable of supplying all 
Europe without the intervention of 
slaves, isa fact of infinite import- 
ance to the interests of humanity. 

Labour is from six to ten times 
cheaper in Bengal than it is in the 
West Indies, aud if any confidence 
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is toa be placed in the facts, reason- 
ings, and calculations bere brought 
forward, nothing more is necessary 
in order to suppl, this country with 
sugars at a much lower rate from 
Bengal than we now pay for them 
from the West Indies, than to equa- 
fize the duties, and permit sugar to 
be conveyed on private shipping. 
It is not to be tolerated that the 
West India merchants should fatten 
on a monopoly of sugar at the ex- 
pence of the consumer at home, 
and to the outrage of humanity and 
the destruction of health abroad. 

JOTTON is cultivated throughout 
Bengal, but the demand is so much 
greater than the produce, 1 conse- 
quence of the comparative cheap- 
ness with which it can be raised 
in other provinces, that there is a 
very large importation from the 
bank:s of the Jamuna and from the 
Dekhin: a fine sort is grown in 
the eastern districts of Bengal 
for the most delicate manufac. 
tures. 

The exclusive commerce which 
India once enjoved of SILk lias long 
since been withdrawn, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the 
silk-worm into many of the warmer 
climates ef Europe. Indeed, the 
raw silk of Bengal bears an inferior 
price In the European market to tha 
ef the best Italian silks ; it is thought 
that the best si!k is not obtained 
from worms fed on the sort of mul- 
berry cultivated in Bengal. We re- 
gret that Mr. Colebreok did not 
give us some further account of the 
silk obtained from wild worms, and 
from those which are fed on other 
plants besides the mulberry. It is 
a subject, he says, interesting as 
well as curious; * since much silk 
of this kind supplies home consump- 
tion, much is imported from the 
countries situated on the north-east 
border of Bengal, and on the south- 
ern frontiers of Benares; much is 
exported, wrought and unwrought, 
to the western parts of India ; and 


some enters inta manufactures whiclt 
are said to be greatly in request um 
Europe.” 

The spirited excrtions of a few 
individuals have in a great mea- 
sure restored the commerce of IN- 
DIGO to Bengal: the manufacture 
of it appears to have been known 
and practised by the Indians from 
the earliest periods. Fvery peasant 
individually used to extract the dye 
from the plants which himself had 
reared; the Americans engaged in the 
manufacture on a larger scale, and 
by their superior management ob- 
tained the supply of the market. 
The profit of the manufacturer de- 
pends on the quality of the indigo, 
and this is very unequal, since it va- 
ries according to the skill of the 
manufacturer. It is considered asa 
vefy expensive and precarious con- 
cern, but the manufacture is never- 
theless pursued with spirit, from the 
hope that the process 1s progressive- 
ly improving. 

The internal commerce of Ben- 
galis languid; the principal object 
of it is the importation of grain from 
corn districts, and the returns of 
salt. ‘The importation of cotton 
from the western provinees, and 
the exchange of tobacco {or betle 
and sugar, together with a few arti- 
cles of less note, complete the sup- 
ply of internal consumption. The 
intcrnal commerce of grain is en- 
tirely conducted by the natives 
themselves, but that of piece goods, 
silk, opium, saltpetre, sugar, and 
indigo, pass almost evctlusively 
through the hands of the Cou:pany ! 

Nothing indicates more pointed- 
ly the low state to which the In- 
dians have been reduced by their 
successive masters than the neg- 
lect of those advantages which the 
country offers for communication 
between distant places. Although 
Bengal is intersected in every di- 
rection by navigable streams which 
fall into the Ganges, yet the greater 
part of the produce of the coun- 
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try is conveved into that river from 
the place of its growth by land car- 
riage; in the rainy season boats 
might be conducted to the peasant’s 
door on some lake or swollen rivu- 
Jet. The fact is, that he cannot 
wait for the rainy season ; the mo- 
ment his crop is gathered, he must 
sell it. In aggravation of his case, 
and as an evidence of his degraded 
condition, magnificent roads and 
public inns for the accommodation 
of travellers are fallen into such a 
state of decay, that the one scarce- 
ly exhibit a trace of their former 
direction, and the other of their 
former existence. A magnificent 
road from the banks of Ghagra or 
Dewa to the Brahmeputre once 
formed a safe and convenient com- 
munication at all seasons in a length 


of four hundred miles through coun- 


tries exposed to annual inundation. 
Of the causeways and avenues which 
formed this road, some remains may 
yet be traced. Other highways, less 
extensive, but communicating from 
town to town, facilitated intercourse 
between every part of the country. 
At present, the beaten path directs 
the traveller; but no artificial road, 
nor any other accommodation, alle- 
viates his fatigue, and his progress 
is altogether barred in the rainy sea- 
son.” ‘The roads are insuch a state 
of decay, that many of them will 
not admit of carts; merchandize is 
accordingly transported upon oxen, 
sometimes upon horses, more rarely 
upon buffaloes. Attention, however, 
has recently been paid to this im- 
portant object ; but it must be plain 
to every one, that facilitating inter- 
course can only. be an effect in the 
first instance, although it after- 
wards become a cause, of the in- 
crease of internal commerce: they 
are neglected in its decline, and re- 
stored in its revival. 

Mr. Colebrook has devoted a few 
very useful pages to the counter- 
action of a prevalent opinion, that 
whatever encouragement were given 
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by an increased demand for particu-~ 
lar manufactures or for raw produce, 
it would avail nothing where a po- 
pulation is so constitued as is that 
of the Hindus. If it were true, in- 
deed, that professions were strictly 
confined to hereditary descent, it 
must follow that the produce of 
any particular manufacture could 
not be extended according to the 
increase of the demand, but must 
depend upon the population of the 
cast or tribe which works on that 
manufacture. In opposition to this 
unfounded opinion, however, it is 
shown that distinction of casts is 
much worn away, that professions 
are not separated by aa impassa- 
ble line, and that the population of 
Bengal affords a suffic.ent number 
whose religious prejudices permit, 
and whose inclination leads them 
to engage in those occupations 
through which the desired improve- 
ment inight be effected. 

Mr. Colebrook concludes this vo- 
lume, which, from the various and 
important information it contains 
on a subject of peculiar interest, 
we have been led to dwell upon 
at considerable length, with a rapid 
sketch of the principal manufac- 
tures distributed through the dis- 
tricts of Bengal and the adjacent 
provinces. Cotton piece-goods are 
the staple manufacture of India: 
these are fabricated of various sorts 
and qualities, from the coarsest ca- 
licoes to the finest and most deli- 
cate musiins. The manufacture of 
saltpetre might be greatly increas- 
ed, and if the commerce were free 
between Bengal and England, no 
foreigners could enter into compe 
tition with the British merchants, 
as they might be supplied with ni- 
tre at a third part of the price at 
which it is sold in Europe. The 
hides and horns of buffaloes might 
be exported on very profitable 
terms: Great Britain might be sup- 
plied with starch from the Asiati¢ 
dominions, instead of buying it froin 
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foreign nations, or making it at 
home from wheat, which is want- 
ed for the food of her pcor. In 
short, the restrictions which now 
fetter our commerce with the East 
may be said to withhold from this 
country one half the advantages 
which an open trade would afford 
it, and which, at the same time, 
would indefinitely improve the si- 
tuation of the British subjects in 
India: by a free vent to the vari- 
ous productions of their soil, the 
industry of the natives would be 
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excited, encouraged, and reward- 
ed. Let it not be forgotten, that 
the capital of the Fast-India Com- 
pany is avowedly insufficient to 
carry on its nan let it not be 
forgotten, that they have forfeited 
their charter by the non-completion 
of their agreement, and that the 
baneful effect of their monopoly 
has been the transfer to foreign 
countries*of much of that commerce 
which otherwise would have enrich- 
ed our own. 


Art. IIL. Odservations on the Utility, Form, and Management of Waste Meadows, 
and the draining and irrigating Peat Bogs; with an Account of the Prisley Bog, and 
other extraordinary Improvements conducted for his Grace the Duke of Bedford, T. 
W. Coke, Esq. and others. By Witttam Situ, Engineer and Mineralogist. 8vo. 


pp. 121. 


THERE is an honest simplicity 
in the preface to this little work 
which much pleases us: “ if 
I could have felt the same confi- 
dence in writing that I have in 
draining and floating,” says the au- 
thor, ‘* this essay might have made 
its appearance sooner; but I find 
less difficulty in directing the la- 
bours of the spade than those of the 
pen.” ‘The fact is, however, that 
Mr. Smith has entered into the de- 
tail of draining and floating in plain 
and istelligible language. These 
pages are not a subject for literary 
criticism : the matter they contain is 
purely practical, and many of the 


Duke of Bedford’s tenants are bet- 
ter qualified to appreciate the value 
of them than we are. We have 
ourselves walked over some water- 
meadows, irrigated under the di- 
rection of Mr. Smith, and can at- 
test, from personal observation, the 
enormous produce they afforded. 
We have read this book with at- 
tention, and it appears to us to have 
much merit. We should certainly 
recommend it to the attention of 
gentlemen who have a tract of land 
so situated as to be capable of de- 
riving advantage from irrigation and 
drainage. 


Art. IIL. dn Account of some Experiments for drilling and protecting Turnips. By the 
Rev. Tuomas Crowe MunwinGs. 8vo. pp. 84. 


THE superiority of the Norfolk 
husbundry is in no slight degree at- 
tributable to the caretul and exten- 
sive cultivation of the turnip. by 
the allotment of a considerable pore 
tion of his land to this root, the 
Norfolk farmer is enabled to keep 
throughout the winter a large head 
of stuck, which supply the markets 
at atime of year when no grasses, 
either natural or astificial, are yet 


springing. He is enabled to keep 
clean, and restore to fertility, land 
exhausted and grown foul by suc- 
cessive cropping. He is enabled, 
on the light and hungry soils which 
constitute so large a proportion of 
that county, to give tenacity b 
the pressure of his large flocks, and 
a rich manure by the feathing of 
them. 

The turnip crop is of all others the 
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most precarious: the plants, when 
young, are so extremely delicate, 
as to be injured, oftentimes to de- 
struction, by the ravages of various 
enemies; and when they have had 
the good fortune to escape or over- 
come these preliminary dangers, 
and have arrived at full luxuriance 
and maturity, it is no uncommon 
thing to see a whole district of them 
destroyed by frost. 

The injuries which farmers sus- 
tain in this case is very serious; 
they have a large quantity of stock 
on hand, which they cannot sup- 
port, and which they cannot dispose 
of. The evil being general, they 
can give each other no assistance, 
and are obliged to send half-fatted 
beasts to a market already over- 
stocked, unless they submit to the 
expence of feeding them on corn 
or oil-cake. 

If it is true, that in the county of 
Norfolk alone there are annually 
sown with turnips upwards of an 
hundred thousand acres, it will be 
acknowledged that any method 
which shall preserve from external 
injury the produce of so large an 
extent of I:nd, is of no inconside- 
rable importance to the interest of 
that county merely. Extend the 
calculation over the rest of the king- 
dom, and the value of such a disco- 
very is inestimable. 

In order to secure a certain por- 
tion of the turnip crop from the in- 
jurious effects of frost, it is not un- 
customary for the farmer, before 
Winter sets in severely, to draw home 
that portion, and stack it in his 
yard. In this operation, however. 
he is obliged to cut off all the tops 
to prevent fermentation, and the 
bulbs, thus wounded, lose that fresh- 
ness and that firmness which are es- 
sential to their excellence. 

The method which Mr. Munnings 
has suggested and practised for the 
growth and preservation of his tur- 
nips, has the auvantage of extreme 
simplicity. Its efficacy might have 


been inferred from reasoning upon 
the subject ; and itis attested not only 
by the West Norfolk Agricultural 
Society, but by a great number of 
gentlemen of the highest rank and 
respectability in the county. 

Mr. Munnings begins by strongly 
recommending a much more than 
ordinary care in the preparation of 
land intended for turnips: he re- 
commends a very deep ploughing 
in the beginning of the winter pre- 
ceding their growth. 

«“ MY idea is, that by such deep plough 
ing I am more likely to furnish earth to 
which Turnifis may be new, and my proba- 
bility of a crop be consequently increased. 
I think too, and I am confirmed ‘n this opi- 
nion by the unvarying success of many ex- 
periments fairly made, that it will, at all 
times, be more advantageous to Dik ttt Tur- 
nips, than to sow tl.em droad-cast.—I think 
so for this reason; because im a DRY season 
the seed may be put into the land more 
immediately after the plough, and that, by 
consequence, the chance of successful and 
uniform vegetation will be much increased. 
I will here endeavour to describe the 
Dritt which L invented, of the most sim- 
ple construction, and have used in the ma- 
nagement of my Zurnips, and it will inime- 
diately appear that my seed is regularly de- 
posited before the first evahoration has made 
its escafe—which evaporation is, even in 
the dryest time and on the lightest lands, 
sufficient to occasion the almost immediate 
vegetation of so minute a seed. My Driun 
then consists of a tin box, (about 8 inches 
long and 5 inches diameter in the middle, } 
in the shape of a barrel, affixed to the axis 
of a wheel about teventy-two inches high, 
vertical with the same, and, in its oa. 
tions dropping the seed through small 
apertures in the middle of the barrel, which 
middle is, by means of a screw, varia- 
bly distant from the wheel from ftawe/ve 
to fourteen inches. With this extremely 
simple and very cheap machine, (the price 
about one guinea,) 1 begin my work by 
having the tops of my ridges set out with 
the common Norfolk tevo-horse plough ; 
and when the same plough takes up the 
furrow next to the top, it is immediately 
followed by the Draitt, which drops the 
seeds ut«n the fresh mould the instant it is 
turned uf. The person driving the Dainty 
(which work may be done by a boy or 
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woman) is then followed closely by a one- 
horse plough, the overshot mould of which 
as quickly buries the seed, which is thus 
deposited in regular and very straight lines 
or rows, at equal distances of about eigh- 
teen inches apart. After it is thus sown, the 
land is harrowed or rolled in the same di- 
rection in which it is ploughed, and the 
consequence is, that my crop grows as re- 
gularly in rows as a gardener can plant cab- 


bages.” 


The following is his method of 
protecting them: 


“¢ Tt seemed to me that in a broad-cast 
crop no protection could with facility be 
given to the Turnips whilst remaining upon 
the land where grown, and that it was there- 
fore indispensibly necessary first to drill 
them. Having done that, I next proceed- 
ed to attempt the PRoT:CcTiON and PRE- 
sekVA TION Of my crop irom frost: And in 
the year 1800, I effected it by removing 
the alternate rows for autumnal consumption 
thus leaving rows about a yardasunder, and 
then with a oxe-horse plough moulding up 
the same. 

“© My land thus assumed the appear- 
ance of what is called tzvs-/urrow work, 
or, perhaps, more properly, to#s and balks, 
each top embracing and defending a row of 
"furnips, and the balks being in the lines 
from whence the ‘lurnips were removed : 
~—-the whole were most completely mould- 
ed up, and seemed to bid defiance to a win- 
ter’s severity. 

* | he winter, however, (most fortunate- 
ly) proving very mild, it was not in my 
power to speak with such positive determi- 
nation as 1 now can; nor were the farmers 
much inclined to listen tomy advice. We 
have lately had a winter of most trying 
keenness, and the Turntps, ia general, 
have been nearly destroyed by the perishing 
severity of the frost; mine, however, have 
not been hurt, (I mean such as | defend- 
ed ;) and as I can afford convincing ocular 
demoastration that Lam speaking thetruth, 
L begin now to find an attentive audience. 
My plans (‘or I have tried several) have 
¥itied in some cases from that already spo- 
ken ot 5 ¢a2, how ver, his answered effec 
fudiiyy and all have been found so desirably 
and satistactor }y efficacious, that I willven- 
ture to say with contidence, that if .*y man 
i contrive to mould up his Turmps ia 


will 
the autumnal moaths, before the time most 
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probable for severe frosts in this country, 
such Turnips will be so much better in the 
spring than Turnips which have received 
no artificial PROTECTION, as abundantly 
to pay him for his care, and for any ex- 
tra labour he may think himself een ha 
ing at the time. Butif I might presume 
to point out the pariicular mode or me- 
thod which I most approve, to which I 
shall in future adhere, and which I would 
recommend to general practice, I would en- 
deavour to do it thus :—Suppose the fol- 
lowing eight lines, No. 1,2, 3, &c. to re- 
present my rows of Turnips on a ridge— 
eight being the most convenient number of 
rows for the easy execution of the work, 
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Conceive half of these lines to be upon 
one ridge, and half upon another; in that 
case there will be a furrow between 4 and 
5—this furrow is to be opened with a dow- 
ble-breasted plough, which will raise mould 
for the frrotection of what I will call the in- 
sides of those two rows 4 and 5; the rows 
1, 2, 3, are then to be pulled and put into 
the opened furrow, (between 4 and 5) with 
their tops inclining towards 4. In thesa:ne 
manner the rows 6, 7, § are to be pulled, 
and put into the same furrow, with their 
tops inclining towards 5. Two or three fur- 
rows are then ploughed with a one-horse 
filough to the outsides of 4 and 5, and some 
mould from the third furrow so plough- 
ed shovelled uxto the top of the collect- 
ed rows, (of this shovelling I think from 
what I had done, that a good labourer 
will finish two acres in three days,) and 
with the one-horse plough, the ploughing 
may then be finished, so as to give the 
fund a complete earth. 

if the land is heavy, and subject 
to much wet in the winter seasoh, 








LAWRENCE’S MODERN LAND STEWARD. 


Mr. Munnings strenuously advises 
to have trenches opened on the tops of 
the respective ridges, and that the 
rows of turnips growing on the sides 
should: be put in as before directed. 
«¢ This procedure will have the ef- 
fect of elevating the tops of the 
ridges, preserving the land dry, and 
of exposing it most advantageously 
to the influence of frost.” 


‘* Advert now fora moment to what may 
happen where my plan is adopted. The 
land receives one earth in the autumnal 
months (I will say some time in Novem- 
ber), Lefore the frosts set in with destruc- 
tive severity, and 3 parts out of 4 of the 
growing crops are removed from their na- 
tive beds and deposited in trenches, conti- 
nue for some length of time in “ a state of 
suspended vegetation.” ‘The surface there- 
fore which is then turned up will be ame- 
liorated by the frosts between that time and 
the early part of the spring, when (if the 
weather permit) the land may be ploughed 
back again from the trenches, and reap 
the advantages of a second ploughing in 
preparation for the following crop of corn; 
—the Turnips may now, after this second 
earth, be easily scattered about the land, 
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and it may be enriched with the whole of 
the feeding manure. 

By this process I contend, that as the 
two earths may fairly be reckoned necessary 
in the preparation for corn, the + xPFNCE of 
them ought not to be taken into the account 
of the PROTECTED Turnips; and that the 
benefit which the land receives from those 
two ploughings at such times, added to 
the circumstance of the Turnips (viz. 3 
parts out of 4 ofthem) being removed from 
it so early in the season, as the month of 
November, much more than compensates to 
the farmer for the labour of the man who 
shovels the mould over them.” 


It seems superfluous to remark, 
that it can be necessary to protect 
a proportion only of the turnip crop 
in the manner here recommended, 
Much of it is consumed before the se- 
verity of winter sets in: the farmer 
must judge what quantity he is 
likely to require protection for, and 
take his measures accordingly. Mr, 
Munnings’s method is a very rea- 
sonable one, and of its efficacy we 
have ourselves had ocular evidence 
ina very trying season. 


Com- 





prising, Instructions for the buying, breeding, rearing, and fattening of Cattle. Di- 
rections for the choice of the best Breeds of Live Stock. The Treatment of their 
Diseases, and the Management of Cows and Ewes, during the critical Times of 
Calving and Yeaning. The general Economy of a Grass-farm 3 Irrigation, or Water- 
ing of Meadows 3 Culture of the best natural and artificial Grasses and Plants for Fod- 
der; Vavious Methods of cutting, mixing, and preparing Food in severe Winters, and 
Seasons of Scarcity ; the Economy and geneal Management of the Dairy, including the 
making, curing, and Preservation of Buiter and Cheese, Fc. Fc. Together with an 
Introductcry View of the different Breeds of Neat Cattle, Sheep, Horses, and Swine: 
and also an Appendix on the Improvement of the Shepherd’s Dig, the Horse, and Bri- 
tish Wool. By a Lincolnshire Grazier, assisted by Communications from several York- 
shi:e, Leicester, and Norfolk Farmers. Second Edition, revised, corrected, enlarged, and 
greatly improved. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 8vo. pp. 500. 


A judicious compilation, and a to. he wooden cuts are neatly 
eheap one. A farmer may find his executed. 
account in having this book to refer 


Art. V. The Modern Land Steward ; in which the Duties and Functions of Stewardship 
are considered and explained, with their several Relations to the Interests of the Land- 
lord, Tenant, and the Public. Including various and appropriate Information on Ru- 
ral and Economical Affai's. By Joun Lawrence, Author of the New Faimer’s Ca- 
lendar, General Treatise on Catik, &e. Se. Svo. pp. 494, 


IT will be generally acknowledz- very important one. When not only 
ed that the subject of this work isa our monarchs, like the anciéat kings 
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of Persia, exchange their imperial 
robes for the humble- habiliments 
of the peasant, but when every no- 
bleman of the land, like another 
Cincinnatus, is a senator to-day and 
a husbandman to-morrow; in short, 
when agricultural pursuits are so 
much the fashion, not to say the 
rage, that an immensely greater ca- 
pital is employed in them now than 
ever was before; and when, in con- 
sequence,the management of estates, 
and the immediate task of improving 
them is confided in a great measure 
to subordinate agents; at such a 
period any treatise which shall ex- 
plain in clear intelligible terms the 
functions, duties, and responsibili- 
ties of a land steward, must be well 
received, not only by these for 
whose immediate instruction it is 
written, but by their employers. A 
check-string is thus put into their 
hands, which every now and then it 
may be useful to pull and tighten a 
little. 

The estimate which we formed 
from reading Mr. Laurence’s Trea- 
tise on Cattle, is confirmed by read- 
ing the work before us. We con- 
sider him as a writer of good sense 
and extensive observation, and as 
being exempt from those vulgar 
prejudices which ignorance gene- 
rated, and which obstinacy or pri- 
vate interest has perpetuated on 
many subjects connected with agri- 
cultural improvement. He is not 
the most tender in the world towards 
those who differ from him in opi- 
hion, or to speak more properly, 
towards those opinious from which 
he dissents. There is a great deal 
of coarse strength about Mr. Lan- 
renee, and he relies upon it with 
much confidence: he does not put 
himself into the graceful attitude of 
afencer, and attack his foe with the 
polished small-sword, but—rore 
irglorum—le knocks him down 
with his fist. 

* In some preliminary observations 


> 


on the great general topics of poli- 
tical economy, Mr. L. has very use- 
fully employed himse!f in attacking 
by argument, and exposing by ri- 
dicule, certain prejudices which have 
been fostered by those in the higher 
and better educated classes of socie- 
ty, tothe great annoyance and per- 
sonal danger of individuals, and to 
the great detriment of commerce. 
We allude more particularly to the 
senseless outcry against forestalling 
and regrating. Much of the stupid 
clamour which has been raised on 
these subjects may be attributed to 
the violent charges of the late Lord 
Chief Justice Kenyon, who might 
be a very good lawyer, but was 
ignorant of the first principles of 
political economy. He volunteer.. 
ed his sentiments, however, on these 
subjects, with great rashness, and 
his opinions deriving an authority 
purely adventitious, from the bench 
where he so dogmatically deliver- 
ed them, and from the consequent 
verdict of a jury, which is very 
much accustomed to bow with great 
deference to so high an_ oracle. 
His opinions, thus enforced, were 
circulated by means of the news- 
papers all over the kingdom, to 
the great impediment of free, fair, 
and honourable competition in trade, 
and consequently, as we believe, to 
the injury of society, which is in- 
jured by whatever impediments are 
thrown against the freedom of its 
trade. 

The only two works of any repn- 
tation on the duties of a Jand-stew.. 
ard, are those of Laurence and Mor- 
dant; both of them are out of print, 
and would be found insufficient to 
inect the more complex and difficult 
task which modern agriculture has 
imposed upon those who undertake 
the superintendance of estates in 
these times. Mr. Laurence has fair- 
ly and properly availed himself’ of 
all the assistance which his prede- 
cessors could afford him, and from 
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every other source of information 
within his reach. To these he has 
added the result of his own experi- 
ence and observation, and has put 
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together a volume which may stand 
on the same shelf with what he has 
already written. 


Art. VI. Observations on the Mildew 3 suggested by the Queries of Mr. Arthur Young. 


By Joun Ecremont, £sg. 8vo. 


OWING to an accidental circum- 
stance, Sir Joseph Banks’ ‘* Ac- 
count of the Mildew in Corn” was 
twice noticed in our last volume *. 
The articles were written by two 
gentlemen, neither of whom knew 
that the other was employed upon 
the same subject. There was, ne- 
vertheless, a coincidence of opinion 
evinced, which might have led to 
a suspicion of some antecedent 
communication. Both agreed that 
there was sutlcient reason to sus 
— Sir Joseph of having misia- 
cen an effect for a cause, or at 
least a proximate cause for a re- 
mote one; and the two hypothe- 
ses which were substituted had 
strong similarity of features. Mr. 
Egremont accords with us both in 
some essential particulars, and in 
addition to that which was suggest- 
ed as constituting probably the 
primary cause of mildew, he has 
adverted to the agency of ano- 
ther. 

In the former of the two articles 
just alluded to, we detailed, with 
some minuteness, the reasons which 
induced us to believe that the at- 
tachment of a parasitic fungus to 
the straw of wheat (which, accord- 
ing to Sir Joseph Banks, produces 
the disease called the mildrew), is 
itself the consequence of a previ- 
ously <liscased state of the plant ; 
and that the plant derives this pre- 
vious disease probably from the 
mechanical operation of frost in 
rupturing its vessels when they are 
distended and swollen with ‘their 
appropriate juices. 


pp» 96. 


Mr. Egremont likewise considers 
the attachment of these fatal fun- 
guses as a secondary cause of mildew, 
and as arising from a previously 
diseased secretion in the plant, 
which he seems to think, as we do, 
would resist their insidious advan- 
ces in a healthy and sound state. 
To the question, ‘* What occa- 
sions these diseased secretions ?— 
to what cause may we attribute the 
previous injury of thase vessels by 
internal disease?” He answers: 


«“ I BELIEVE we mutt be assisted by 
the analogy of vegetable with animal life. 
What more likely tobealeading cause, than 
the stimulus of heat returning perhaps in a 
greater rather than a less degree, after the 
excitability of the vegetable had been highly 
increased, by a sudden abstraction of that 
stimulus in a previous extreme of cold, ina 
manner analogous to the sudden application 
of heat to a frozen limb? 

“ Here it may not be improper to state 
my own observations on the temperature 
of the atmosphere about the time when 
I conceive the injury began to take place. 
Travelling in the afternoon on the Lith 
of July, 1804, I found it so extremely 
cold, as to induce a belief that the ther- 
mometer would have been near the freez- 
ing point in the shade. I had not the 
opportunity to ascertain the fact; but to 
my feelin’s it was a change unusually 
severe. The day fol‘owing was much 
warmer, and for some days after the heat 
kept increasing: on the 16th, 17th, and 
18th, it was intolerably hot. Within a. 
bout a week from that time the disease 
made its appearance. Jn my recollection 
the wind during tte cold was easterly 
or towards the north. I am also ‘much 
disposed to believe, that the long drou \ht 
previous to the cold was favourable w 
the effect.” 


* See page 768 and page 784, 
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Some circumstances are wanting 
to make this case complete, and sa- 
tisfactory of the hypothesis which 
Mr. Egremont endeavours to esta- 
blish, namely, that the previous 
disease does vot arise from any 
rupture of the tumid vessels, which 
1s a cause purely mechanical, but 
that it arises from the too rapid 
and sudden return of a stimulus 
which had been previously abstract- 
ed from the plant; which is a cause 
entirely physical. In the first place, 
Mr. Egremont draws his inference 
respecting the effect of a return of 
abstracted stimulus, without being 
able to state positively that the ves- 
sels of the plants were not really 
ruptured by frost. A long previous 
drought certainly goes to prove that 
the plants were not in a very succu- 
lent state; but still what is there to 
prove that the injury resulted from 
the sudden return of the stimulus of 
heat, rather than from the sudden 
alistraction of it? 

It is to be regretted, moreover, 
that Mr. Feremont has omitted to 
state whether the mildew in that 
part of the country where he made 
this observation affected the sum- 
mer corns, namely, barley and cats, 
as well as wheat. He says, that the 
discase made its appearance about a 
week after this extraordinary change 
in the temperature of the air. We 
are curious to know whether he 
made any accurate observations on 
the state of the straw in its earlier 
stages, and whether the disease 
might not have existed long before 
itexcited his notice? Ifthe mildew 
makes it appearance, for the first 
time, so late as the last week in Ju- 
iy, there seems to be no reason why 
it suould not with equal fatality 
attack the summer corns as the win- 
ter ones, which it certainly does 
not. One never hears that barley 
and oats are injured by the mildew, 
and Sir Joseph Banks assures us 
that the sprig wheat of Lincoln- 
sure was not the jeast shrivelled 
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in the harvest of 1804, although the 
straw indeed was in soine degree in- 
fected. : 

Mr. Egremont says, that as far as 
his observation has extended, the 
degree of injury to the corn is not 
always nor necessarily connected 
with the appearance of the straw; 
having found both the straw and 
ear with a favourable appearance, 
when the grain has proved exceed- 
ingly smali and partially fed; “ not 
unfrequently one end of the grain 
pretty well fed, while the other has 
been much shrivelled.”. This may 
be accounted for. We believe with 
Sir Joseph Banks, that the mildew, 
meaning that disease arising from 
the attachment of parasitic fungi, 
first infects the straw while it is yet 
erass; and where, without any ex- 
ternal appearance of injury to the 
straw or to the ear, the corn proves 
light and shrivelled, the injury, we 
apprehend, is very likely to have 
arisen from an insuflicient impreg- 
nation. The season of flowering 1s 
a most critical one ; heavy rains and 
ruffling winds may wash away, and 
so disperse the pollen as to frustrate 
and render abortive the necessary 
process of fecundation. 

The following case is produced 
as a strong one 10 favour of a phy- 
sical to the exclusion of a mechani- 
cal afiection : 

“ In a district called Marshland, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the cul- 
ture of potatoes is carried to a very great 
extent ; consequently great quantities are 
planted late in the suramer, and depend on 
a favourable autumn for an abundant pro- 
duce. Early frosts frequently disappoint 
the cultivator, sometimes by ceming so 
soon as the bezinning of September. After 
the frost, during the early part of the 
succeeding day, the mischief is scarcely 
perceptible ; and ultimately it is found to 
be in proportion to the temperature and 
brightness of that day. Should it be cold 
and gloomy, the injury is less; but when 
warm and bright, the leaves of the vegeta- 
ble become black and never revive. Had 
the effect been produced by the expansion 
of the water or juices of the vegetable by 
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frost, it would have been uniform, and not 
affected by the succeeding day. But here is 
an effect corresponding to the degree of 
the returning stimulus. 

« Tt will be recollected that I stated the 
stimulus of heat to be a /eading cause, there- 
by intending not to exclude the other sti- 
muli of light and moisture. The great and 
sudden evaporation of moisture, indepen- 
dent of its generating cold, I am persuad- 
ed is alone sufficient to bring on vegetable 
death.” R 

Upon this we may observe, if 
the disease arises merely from the 
too sudden return of the abstract- 
ed stimuli of warmth and light, and 
moisture, that when these are gra- 
dually restored, when the two or 
three days which succeed these 
biting frosts are ‘‘ cold and gloomy 
the plants ought not, according to 
Mr. Egremont’s hypothesis, to re- 
ceive any injury at all. But they 
do receive some ; they only receive 
less than when the following days 
are warm and bright. The case, 
therefore, does not prove that no 
injurious effect was produced by an 
* expansion of the water or juices 
of the vegetable by frost,” or by the 
sudden abstraction of stimuli: it ra- 
ther proves that the sudden return 
of abstracted stimuli only increases 
the injury which the plants have al- 
ready received. 

Not to contend any farther about 
the influence of the abstraction of 
stimuli, which, in his zeal to illus- 
trate that of the too sudden resto- 
ration of them, Mr. Egremont seems 
indeed rather to have overlooked 
than to have denied; we come to 
that part of the pamphlet in which 
those effects upon vegetation are 
accounted for, for which atmospheric 
variations alone seem insufficient to 
explain. 

Evaporation, the 
of cold, no doubt is one cause why 
soils, saturated with moisture, have 
a languid vegetation is the vernal 
months ; but will it explain, says 
Mr, E. “ why the comparative pow- 


great generator 
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er of supporting vegetables should 
be reversed in the autumnal ones?” 
Vegetation, at the spring ofthe year, 
on lime stone and sandy soils, is at 
least a fortnight earlier than in 
clayey or even rich deep soils. But 
the case is reversed in the autumn: 
for withoutan unusual degree of tem- 
perature, vegetatiou on lime-stone 
and sandy soils nearly ceases in No- 
vember, whereas on clayey, or rich 
deep soils, it continues to the end 
of January ; and frequently after the 
first or second fall of snow, (pro- 
vided the soil has not been cooled 
down by previous frost) exhibits at 
its dissolution the verdure of April. 
If the presence of a greater quantity 
of moisture on argilaceous soils, 
and the consequent generation of 
cold, be alone sufficient to account 
for the effect, since the same dis- 
proportion exists in the autumn as 
in the spring, the effect ought to be 
the same at both seasons. 

Mr. Egremont solvesthis apparent 
paradox by the different capacities 
for heat in the different earths; this 
solution, however, as he has not 
subjected any of these earths to ac- 
tual experiment, is an inference de- 
rived merely from his reasoning 
upon the difficulty. To this rela- 
tive power of different earths in re- 
taining and transmitting heat, he 
has recourse for explaining why the 
presence of a greater quantity of 
moisture in clayey and deep soils, 
than in calcareous and sandy ones, 
should at one part of the year, (in- 
dependent of the cold generated by 
evaporation) prevent so great an ac- 
cumulation of heat on their surface, 
when at another it is the means of 
retarding sudden refrigeration ; and 
why consparative dryness should, at 
the spring of the year, be favour- 
able to the quicker accumulation of 
heat, and consequent earlier vege- 
tation, when in autumn, and at the 
approach of winter, it should be fa- 
vourabie to the loss of heat, and pro- 
duce a consequent earlier decline of 
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vegetation. Mr. Egremont reasons 
upon the subject thus : 


“© Land or earth, particularly when dry, 
according to Kirwan, receives heat from 
light very readily, but transmits or con- 
ducts it through its own substance to any 
depth very slowly. Dr. Hales tound the 
air and si face of the earth, in the month 
of August, to be at the temperature of 
88°, when a thermometer placed at 16 
inches deep stood at 70’. In the month 
of October, when the air and surface were 
at, 35°, at 16 inches deep, the temperature 
was 48°, and at 24 inches 50°, nearly the 
mean annual heat. Van Swicten also ob- 
served, that the greatest cold, if it lasted 
only a few days, would not penetrate 20 
inches. 

« If heat be generated on land in pro- 
portion to the continued absorption and fix- 
ation of the rays of light, its accumulation 
on the surface will be retarded by the power 
which the soil has of transmitting it down- 
wards, a power which may vary according 
to the nature of the substances of which 
the soil is composed, and to its compara- 
tive dryness. But generally 1 beiieve it 
will be found, that land is heated or cooled 
sooner, and to have a higher degree than 
water: whence it will have a greater 
range of temperature, and the air incum- 
bent on it, as well as other bodies in con- 
tact with it, will be hotter in summer and 
cooler in winter than that over the sea: 

«“ his is agreeable to general experi- 
ence, as well as to the particular expe- 
riments of Dr. Raymond, who found 
Jand in the neighbourhood of Marscilles 
often heated in summer to 160° of tem- 
perature, while the sea did not exceed 
77°; and in winter, when the Jand was 
cooled down to 14° or 15°, the sea was 
never lower than 44°. 

«© On'the other hand, when the rays of 
fight fall on water, fewer rays are combin- 
ed, less heat is the result, and that which 
is produced being more readily mixed by 
undulatory motion, or transmitted down- 
wards in a manner similar to its progress 
in solids, it cannot be accumulated either 
so soon, or in the same degree, at the 
surface ; hence, as before observed, air 
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incumbent on the sea is cooler in summer 
than that on the land. 

* From the absence of the sun’s rays in 
winter, sufficient heat is not generated to 
keep up the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, reduced by cold winds from the 
poles, by evaporation, and other causes. 
At this time the equilibrium is in some 
degree restored, or at least the severity 
tempered, by heat given back from the 
earth and its waters. 

« The heat of the surface of the earth 
then is much sooner reduced to the tem- 
perature of the incumbent air than the sur- 
face of the sea, the surface having but a 
slow and imperfect supply of heat from 
the interior, while the sea, from the 
change of specific gravity, and other causes 
of motion, is constantly presenting a warm- 
er surface to the air; consequently that 
which is incumbent over the sea will be 
warmed more than that over land. 

“ By these facts, and by a similar mode 
of reasoning, as much as by the princi- 
ple of evaporation, I would explain why 
clayey and deep soils, which are the 
most retentive of moisture *, should be 
the longest in heating or cooling; why 
the returning sunbeams cannot so soon 
accumulate heat on the surface of those 
soils ; and why, under such circumstances, 
vegetation at the spring is so much more 
languid than on-drier lands. They will 
also be particularly important in account- 
ing for the opposite effects which take 
place in the autumn, and at the approach 
of winter: nay, by such alone, [ con- 
ceive, can we assign any probable cause, 
why calcareous and sandy soils, which 
had previously exhibited greater fertility 
by earlier vegetation than clayey or deep 
ones, should at that season so notoriously 
manifest a greater decline of vegetative 
power. 

« On the same principle too I would 
explain a fact, probably not generally no- 
ticed, though rather anomalous in the 
science of vegetation: it is, that meadow 
or pasture grounds, which have been co- 
vered with water during a part of winter, 
on being drained, even early in the spring, 
will for a short time shew a verdure, which 
the adjoining drier lands cannot equa}; 


* Clay, or alumine, has such an affinity for water, as to enter into so strong a couly- 
bination with it, as to ve wholly separated only by violent and long-continued hear, 
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when afterwards, on the continued action 
of the rays of light, the dry lands will far 
surpass them. ‘This I beg to be understood 
as confined to land, which had been cover- 
ed with water not of a fertilizing quality ; 
not such as, having passed through a high- 
ly cultivated country, might deposit its se- 
diment. 

‘¢ Nor will this principle, I am persuad- 
ed, be found less useful in accounting for 
the different effects which a sudden change 
in the heat of the atmosphere may pro- 
duce on certain vegetables, in different 
or even on the same soils, when under 
other modes of management 

«“ Whatever has atendency to check a 
quick and great loss of temperature in the 
substances which surround such vegetables, 
particularly their roots, will be best calcu- 
lated to save them from that effectand from 
vegetative death: consequently those earths 
which are the worst conductors of heat, or, 
in other words, are the longest in heating 
or cooling, will be the most favourable in 
resisting any sudden alteration, and the ve- 
getable growing on them will be the least 
injured when so assailed.” 


Afterall, Mr. Egremont is of opi- 
nion, that although there may be 
some intrinsic and original diffe- 
rence in the capacities of different 
earths for retaining heat, abstracted 
from the retention of water, he is 
nevertheless inclined to believe that 
it is to that retentive power that 
the chief cause of difference is as- 
siguable, and that soils are good or 
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bad conductors of heat according te 
the moisture they contain. The 
inference is, that clay, being of all 
others the most retentive, will de- 
fend crops from the mildew better 
than drier soils: and allowance be- 
ing made for local differences, 
that soils most liabie to have their 
crops injured may be stated in the 
following order : peat or moor, cal- 
carcous, sand, grey earth *, and 
clay. 

Whetherthe susceptibility of these 
soils to injury from the mildew is ac- 
tually diminished in the order laid 
down, is more than we know posi- 
tively. We do suspect Mr. Kgre- 
mont is mistaken: our observation 
is undoubtedly limited, but so far 
as it has extended, we should have 
been justified in suspecting that 
clayey soils, particularly tuose which 
are insufhciently drained, are of all 
other, the east capable of resisting 
the ravages of the m:ldew. Froma 
soil of this description we saw a crop 
of wheat reaped in the harvest. of 
1804, which was hardly worth the 
expence of threshing. The plants, 
we imagine, had become unhealthy 
from superabundant moisture, aud 
in consequence of that unhealthi- 
ness had become incapable of resist- 
ing the mildew. 


Arr. VII. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Clydesdale 3 with Observa- 
tions on the Means of its Improvement 3 drawn uf jor the Consideration of the Board of 
Agriculture and internal Improvement. By Joun Naismiru. 8vo. pp. 252. 


CLYDESDALE contains about 
556,800 English acres, or nearly 
445,440 of the ordinary Scotch mea-, 
sure; the greatest breadth from east 


* Of this earth, says Mr. E. I have never met with any description or analysis. 


to west is about 32 miles, and the 
greatest length from north to south 
about 47. It is divided into three 
wards, the upper, the middle, and 


It is 


highly pulverized by frost, alternate moisture, and dryness ; in that state it is almost im- 


penetrable by rain. 


A thin crust seems to be formed ever the surface, which has an ef- 








fect similar to a varnish ; for after heavy showers, when that crust is removed, there is 
no appearance of moisture, therains chiefly passing off by the furrows, or, in great d:ought, 
into the cracks; and I am persuaded, the soil becomes saturated during the continual 
rains by the means of absorption. ‘The subsoil is strong, adhesive clay. 
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the lower, each under the particular 
jurisdiction of a substitute appointed 
by the sheriif depute of the county. 
‘The climate, of course, partakes of 
that inconstancy to whieh the whole 
island is subject ; and from the local 
situation and altitude of this county, 
it is moreover subject to peculiar 
vicissitudes, The wind is computed 
to blow two thirds of the year from 
the south-west and west, over a vast 
ocean which softens its temperature : 
these winds are fraught with va. 
pours which intercept the rays of 
the sun, and which frequently allow 
searcely warmth enough to ripen 
the fruits of the earth. From the 
prevalence of the south-west wind, 
the tops of trees generally incline to 
the north-cast ; the provision of na- 
ture to support them Is admirable ; 
they shoot out the longest and 
strongest root towards the south- 
west. The winds from the easterly 
points coming from the contineut 
over a narrow sea, are sharper ; they 
biow less frequently, and ticir force 
is somewhat broker by the high land 
on the east side of that county, so 
that the cold is moderate. Intense 
frost is seldom of long continuance, 
and deep or long-lying snows are 
rare: hence there are few spots on 
which the verdure of the year is lon- 
ger protracted. From the peculiar 
direction which the roots of the trees 
take, in order to support themselves 
against these winds by which they 
are most frequently assailed, it hap- 
pens, that when a storm blows from 
the north-east, thrice the number are 
overthrown that would have fallen 
before a blast of equal violence from 
the opposite quarter. 

In a country where there is in al- 
most every part an under stratuin 
through which no water can filter, 
the Jand is soaked with it, and can 
only be relieved by the tart} process 
of exhalation. 


“ GROUND of this kind is not in a 
candition to exertits powers, till the cold, 
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sluggish moisture of the winter is exhaled. 
When a course of dry weather does not 
happen, therefore, in due season, the seed 
time must either be deferred to a Jate pe- 
riod, or the seed, committed to the 
crude soil, will make but a slow and imper- 
fect progress. This is one cause of the late- 
ness of the Lanarkshire harvests. The air 
which overspreads the hollows, being dense 
and dry, contributes to quicken exhalation, 
so that the low lands dry sooner than those 
on the heights; upon which a lighter, 
moister air floats, and flying showers often- 
er fall. The seed-time is therefore later, or 
the preparation less perfect on the heights 
than on the plains ; which contributes, with 
other causes, to render the harvests Jess 
early and less mature on the former than on 
the latter. Perhaps, too, there is a principle 
mingled with the moist air of the heights, 
still more inimical to vegetation, than the 
moisture which the surface soil retains. 
Those huge masses of peat earth, with 
which the county abounds, are socold and 
torpid, that it is not uncommon, after a 
hard winter, to find the frosty congelation 
in large bodies, still remaining in them, 
when the summer is faradvanced, and the 
heat has been considerable. May we not 
then suppose, that the cold moisture aris- 
ing from them, in exhalations, before it ac- © 
quire the temperature of common air, may 
cool the earth, and benumb the vegetables 
over which it passeth? However this may 
be, it is certain, that the high lands, where 
these bodies of peat earth abound, are less 
fertile than they have been in early times ; 
neither the stately oak, nor its accompany- 
ing brush-woad, now appear, where they 
had once flourished abundantly ; and now 
lie buried together under the torpid chaos : 
noy can the utmost industry restore them in 
that vigour, with which in former ages they 
have spontaneously grown. ‘The oak par- 
ticularly, now planted on the best soil, in 
the midst of a thicket, will barely live ; 
while perhaps, within an hundred yards, 
one of a magnificent sige may be found ly- 
ing on the spot, where, it may evidently be 
seen, by its roots still fast in the earth, it 
had been produced,” 


We remember that Mr. Findlater, 
in his Survey of Peebles, remarks, 
that in the moors of Carnwath pa- 
rish, in Lanarkshire, or Clydesdale, 
most places seem to haye obtained 
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their name from woods; such as 
Harwood, Girtwood, or Great- 
wood, Woodside, Woodend, &c. 
There are no vestiges of such woods 
above the surface, but many be- 
low the mosses. Fir is found in 
some of these, long and straight, in- 
dicating its having grown in thick- 
ets; its fibres are so tough, that 
they ate twisted into ropes for hal- 
ters and teathers; the splits of it 
are used for light by the name of 
candle-fir. Some farmers have pur- 
sued the hint, and bury fir, for roof- 
ing, in mosses, witha view to ren- 
der it incorruptible. 

From the coloured map prefixed 
to this volume, representing the 
different soris of soil, it appears 
that considerably more than one- 
third of the superficies of the 
county is absolute moor and moun- 
tains ; the peat mosses are still ac- 
cumulating and making encroach- 
ments on the cultivable land which 
they reduce to comparative steri- 
lity. So malignant is the influence 
of their chilling exhalations, that 
the general vegetation of the sur- 
rounding country is affected by 
them, and many places are to be 
found which bear unquestionable 
evidence of former culture, but 
which have long since been aban- 
doned. This is an alarming con- 
sideration: but perhaps the case is 
not hopeless. We strongly call the 
attention of Mr. Naismith to a lit- 
tle work which is noticed at page 
626 of this volume, by Mr. Smith, 
on the Draining and Irrigation of 
Peat Bogs. In the year 1795, par- 
liament voted Mr. Elkington one 
thousand pounds for his drainage of 
the Prisley Bog: with so little ef- 
fect was it done, that when, a few 
years ago, Mr. Smith was employed 
in the same business, some part of 
the bog was nearly knee-deep in 
water when the rushes were mowed 
off for him to begin the drainage. 
He has drained 1: effectually, and 
by meaus of ‘rriga'ion has increas- 
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ed the produce and improved the 
value of the land to an almost in- 
credible extent. Let Mr. Smith try 
his skill in the bogs of Lanark- 
shire. 

{n a county of such extent, and 
the surface of which is so diver- 
sified, the varieties of soil must be 
numerous, nor can we undertake 
to detail them here. The upper 
ward, which is nearly two-thirds of 
the whole county 1s mountainous 
and moorish, and little capable of 
agricultural improvements. Argil- 
laceous earth, with iron in different 
combinations, and sand prevail in 
the middle, and in the lower wards. 

The mineral substances which 
present themselves immediately un- 
der the surface of the soil are the 
freestone rock, limestone, and whin. 
Under the free-stone lies coal, 
for which Clydesdale is celebrated. 
Iron stone is also found in the same 
tract of country as the coal, and is 
its constant concomitant; there are 
now eight blast furnaces in Lanark- 
shire employed in making iron. A 
number of foundries also are em- 
ployed in recasting the metal into 
different utensils. The Earl of 
Hopetown’s lead-mines are well 
known; in the neighbourhood of 
them was found a vein of copper 
ore, and some attempts were made 
to work it, but without success. 
Here also a vein of antimony has 
been discovered, and among the 
mountains are abundant quarries of 
excellent slate. The produce of the 
mines is thus stated : 


1,250,000 tons of coals, 


at 5s.perton - - £312,500 
Lime - - - - = = 14,000 
9,500 tons of iron, at £7 

perton - - - - 66,500 
Increased value of ditto 

by recasting - - - 28,000 
35,000 bars of lead, at 

f22s.perbar - - 73,500 


— on —- - 


£ 494,500 


ee me emcee 
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The rent of land is mostly paid 
in money, personal service ‘being 
generally abolished. We are sur- 
prised to find ¢hirlage alluded to 
as a present gricvance. In the year 
1799, an act of parliament was ob- 
tained to enforce the commutation 
of thi:lage into an annual payment 
in grain, according to the award 
of a jury—which jury, indeed, is 
to be appointed by ‘the sheriff of 
the county where the mill to which 
the lands are ¢hir/ed is situated. 

The greatest part of the farms 
in this county are at the moderate 
rentals of £30 to £150 a year: 
others rent from £200 to £ 600. 
{In the sheep pastures farms are 
very extensive. The rent of land, 
however, has of Jate risen very 
much: ‘ unfortunately,” says Mr. 
Naismith, * this rise has all along 
preceded the accumulation of agri- 
cultural capital ; so that, except in 
a few cases where circumstances 
singularly fortunate have occurred, 
the farmers are not wealthy, and 
consequently their eflorts to improve 
the soil are enfeebled. The total 
rental of the county, at a rough 
calculation, is estimated at £ 266,677 
The Scotch cle rev, it is well know n, 
do not claiin tythes, but are sup- 
ported upon fixed stipends, modi- 
fied out of the tythes of the lands 
by the court of session. 

A large portion of these county 
reports is confined to the petty de- 
tails of local practice, implements 
of husbandry, &e. &c. Not being 
shackled by “the rules prescribed to 
reporters by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, we pass over a great deal of 
matter which it might be necessary 
to introduce, but which it is not 
necessary for us to notice. We 
must confine our observations to 
what is singular, or of consequence. 
The following is a curious fact: 


In some parts of the county, it is ob- 
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served, that clover is surer on a field fron 
which two successive white crops have been 
taken, than where there has been ond 
one. 

«¢ An observer residing in a distant pro- 
vince, mistaking what is here advanced as 
a fact, to be laid down as a principle, says, 
this doctrine will not go down in these 
days. Though it had been observed, in 
many instances, that clover not only sprang 
more regularly, but grew more luxunantly, 
after two successive ‘white crops, than after 
a green and a white one, the assertion was 
made with caution, lest it might not always 
be the case, but the Author has had some 
strong instances of it under his eye this sea- 
son, and is persuaded it is invariably so. If 
the observer, therefore, is dissatisfied that 
Nature does not act according tohis system, 
he may change her operations if he can.” 


Chap. VII. Woops aNb PLAaNTA= 
TIONS. Mr. Naismith says, that where 
the Scots pine are planted unmixed, 
it is reckoned the best practice to 
put the plants pretty close together, 
about 6000 to an acre; so that, by 
the support they derive from one 
another, they may grow up straight 
and tall, and the tops meeting, may 
exclude the air, and smother the 
under branches while they are still 
smal] and weak. This is called prun- 
ing themselves, and is found to be 
the best way for preserving the 
trees and obtaining valuable tim- 
ber. 

Wastes. There is no land in 
this county over which the right of 
property is not claimed, but those 
enormous masses of peat earth which 
have already been noticed may not 


unfairly come under the description ' 


of wastes. Attempts, however, have 
been made, and not without suc- 
cess, to reclaim some of these dis- 
mal bogs. ‘The application of lime 
to moss has been found to convert 
it from an inert to a fertile state: 
the discovery, or at least the appli- 
cation of it, was made by Mr. John 
Smith *, of Ayrshire, who has suc- 


* This is not the Mr Smith, whose work on the mgs and i irrigation of peat bogs 


we before alluded to, a 
smith and gentlemen who interest themse!) 





nd which we once agai 


es in the onliesins of these dismal s swamps. 
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ceeded in growing luxuriant crops 
on a soil which was formerly consi- 
dered as much worse than useless. 
Live Stock. The number of oxen 
kept in this county is very inconsi- 
derable. Exclusive of those which 


are casually brought in to fatten on° 


the summer's pastures or on turnips, 
the whole does not exceed about 
200; milch cows, and young females 
rearing to supply them, are the prin- 
cipal stock: they are estimated at 
30,000. The number of sheep is 
computed at 120,000. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 
Before the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, Lanarkshire was 
but little known ecither for its com- 
merce or its manufactures, and at 
present these are centered in the 
city of Glasgow, which is become the 
great mart of every commodity pro- 
duced in the county. Before the 
reformation, Glasgow itself scems 
to have been little concerned in any 
branch of secular industry: the in- 
habitants, indeed, had already been 
inured to habits of traffic in supply- 
in the wants of those religionists 
who resorted to the metropolitan see; 
and when that event took place, 
having inveighed loudly against the 
laziness and luxury of the clergy, 
they prided themselves, not mere] 
on a severity of manners hick 
might better have been dispensed 
with, but also on an unremitting at- 
tention to business, and on the rigid 
economy of their establishments. By 
this spirit of industry, the manufac- 
tures already existing in the county 
were extended, new ones were in- 
troduced, and the internal commerce 
of the county became gradually 
enlarged. When the treaty of union 
between the two kingdoms was con- 
cluded, the merchants quickly avail- 
ed themselves of the unrestricted 
trade which was allowed them to all 
the British colonies. 

The commerce and manufactures 
ef Glasgow had thus progressively 
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advanced, and were in a very flou- 
rishing state at the commencement 
of the American war, which put a 
step to the tobacco trade which had 
hitherto been the principal source of 
wealth. ‘The industry of the coun- 
try was, however, diverted into 
another channel: the cotton manu- 
factory was introduced, large quan- 
tities of the raw material were im- 
ported, and not only all the diffe- 
rent kinds of goods formerly made 
of linen, but imitations of the vari- 
ous manufactures of India, were 
formed_of cotton. The art of dye- 
ing was much improved, as well as 
that of printing the cloth; and large 
quantities of cotton garments of 
elegant patterns were executed and 
exported with other goods to the 
different markets of Europe and A- 
merica. Of 126,000 people, which 
was about the population of the 
county in 1792, there were at least 
60,000 employed in some or other 
departments of the cotton manufac- 
tory! Along course of prosperity, 
however, had destroyed these frugal 
habits by which former wealth had 
been amassed; an opposite style of 
manners had taken place and pere, 
vaded all ranks, and on the breaking 
out of the last war, the shock which 
commerce sustained was very se= 
vere. Goods were accumulated in 
the hands of the manufacturers, fre- 
quent bankruptcies occurred, and 
great numbers of the labouring peo- 
ple were without employment and 
without bread. ‘* The consterna- 
tion,” says Mr. Naismith, “ was 
general and great, but not of long 
duration ; the surplus artificers be- 
took themselves to the army, or emi- 
grated, and the business of manu- 
facture being disencumbered of most 
of the rash unexperienced adventu- 
rers, was left to the conduct of those 
whose capitals, abilities, and profes- 
sional knowledge, were more ade- 
quate to the cmployment.” The 
manufactory has been carried on 
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with great and uniform success ever 
since. Besides the cotton, there are 
other manufactories of considerable 
importance : those of cast iron have 
already been mentioned. Carpets, 
coarse woollen goods, hats, ropes, 
cordave of all kinds, are wanufac- 
tured here; and bricks, tiles, pot- 
terv, delft and stone ware, bottle 
and flint glass, &c. have long given 
employment to the industry of the 
county. 

OBSTACLES WHICH IMPEDE IM- 
PROVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. These 
being of a general aud not a local 
nature, seem to have no business in 
the report of a particular county. 
The two preliminary circumstances 
which Mr. Naisnuih notices as hav- 
ing atendency to magnify existing 
obstacles, are oddly enough select- 
ed: they are, !, the inconstancy of 
the climate. and the natural inferti- 
lity of the soil, particularly in Scot- 
land; and, 2, the inadequacy of the 

roduce of the agriculture of the 
Eien, in its present state, to 
supply the wants of its inhabitants. 

Now the latter of these two Is a 
palpable encouragement to agricul- 
ture: the home market being insuf- 
ficiently supplied, offers an imme- 
diate vent, without any extraneous 
expence, for the commodities rais- 
ed. The former circumstance may 
almost be considered in the same 
light: an ungenial climate, and an 
infertile soil, prescribe narrower li- 
mits to the products cf agriculture, 
but they stimulate to industry and 
attention, which are the parents as 
welt of agricultural improvement as 
of improvement in any other art or 
science. Improvements in agricul- 
ture have genera'ly originated in 
districts were the soil is naturally 
infertile. The ‘* existing obstacles” 
are represeuted to be, first, the little 
respect which has been shown to 
husbandry, and the marks of degra 
dation and servizude which the laws 
aud customs of the country have at- 
tached to the profeysicn.”” The 
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plough was never more venerated 
than at present ; every remnant of 
feudal vassalage ought, however, to 
be removed. The rebellion of 1745 
was not without its advantages to the 
Scots farmers, 2nd the act of 1799, 
for commuting ‘Airlage, had, we 
thought, removed every cause of 
complaint. A silly jealousy between 
the landedand manufacturing classes 
of people is represented as another 
obstacle to te success of agricul- 
ture. There is some truth in this 
remark. ‘The corn-laws, an incon- 
sistent jumble of bounties, duties, 
and drawbacks, are the fruits of an 
impolitic struggle between the 
landed and manufacturing interests, 
in which the Jatter has obtained 
the triumph. Mr. Naismith, we 
are inclined to believe, is justified 
in saying that all the attempts of 
landed gentlemen to obtain partial 
laws for their own emolument have 
been without effect; if commerce 
in provisions had been at all times 
free, importers would have been 
careful not to have brought to 
market more than they had a pros- 
pect of selling with profit, and the 
provisions produced at home would 
always have had as much advan- 
tage in the market over the foreign 
provisions, as the expence which 
the latter incur by importing, &c. 
and the damage chey often sutterby 
sea carriage. 

Other obstacles to improvement 
are enumerated, inore imaginary, as 
it appears to us, than real. These 
are, the exorbitant rent of land, a 
scarcity of labourers, the nigh price 
of their wages; and from these ex- 
pences the consequent inability of 
keeping asufficient quantity of stock. 
What? Do not high wages entice 
and create a sufficient supply of la- 
bourers ? This is a singular case. 
If the rent of land is exorbitantly 
high, it is an evil which will most 
certainly work out its own cure: 
Jand, like every thing else, will find 
its proper level in the market. Lf it 
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is hired on high terms, the tenant 
must, by double assiduity, obtain 
such ‘an encreased produce from his 
Jand, as will enable him to pay the 
rent. The principal obstacles how- 
ever, to improvement in agricul- 
ture, are considered to be “ the 
great extent of Jand, held in pro- 
perty, by great landholders, the 
shortness of leases given to tenants, 
and the frequent practice of shift- 
ing them at the end of every lease.” 
The two latter are very admissible, 
very palpable evils: the former has 
long been disputed, and as this is 
not the place te bring in battle ar- 
ray the oppugnant arguments, we 
shall leave it as we find it—adhuc 
sub judice. 

The concluding chapter treats on 
the means of improvement. This 
subject is correlative to the preced- 
ing. Inasmuch as you remove the 
obstacles which impede improve- 
ments in agriculture, you furnish 
means for promoting them. The 
mode to be adopted for removing 
them, is however not unworthy of 
attention. One of the enumerated 
obstacles was the shortness of leases : 
the method suggested for remedy- 
ing this evil, is so extravagant, as 
to be perfectly amusing. 


* In order to get rid of this great bar 
to the progress of agriculture, it would 
seem proper, that the possession of far- 
mers were made perpetual. It is probable, 
that landholders may stare at such a pro- 
Position ; but it must be remembered, 
we are not addressing ourselves to the 
prejudices of any particular class, but 
considering what might contribute most 
to the general good. Besides, no Agra- 
rian law is meant here to be proposed, 
nor any infringement on the established 
rights of individuals. Though the pos- 
session of farmers were rendered perpe- 
tual, or to last so long as the same family 
chose to continue in the farm, the land- 
lord would still have the same right to 
the regular payment of rent, and to eject 
such farmers as should be found deficient 
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in that duty. In order to adjust the quan- 
tum of rent, according to the circum- 
stances of the country, and the state of 
the farm, at the end of every 20 years 
an inquest of impartial men of judgment 
might be appointed, to take cognizance 
of such alterations as might have taken 
place during that period, and affixing 
the rent for the next 20 years accord- 
ingly, with an equitable regard to the 
just rights of both parties ; and this might 
frequently be done by the parties them- 
selves, without any assistance. The far- 
mer should have the property of the trees 
he might plant in places unfit for tillage. 
If it should be no longer convenient for 
the family of a farmer to continue in the 
possession, the intention of removing, 
with the causes which induced it, should 
be intimated, in proper time, to the lands 
lord, for his consideration, that, if he 
should think it reasonable to accept of 
the resignation, he might appoint the 
farm to be visited, and, in case it had 
sulfured any damage, this damage should 
be estimated, and, like rent, should be a 
preferable debt.” 

How any man in his senses should 
commit a plan so full of absurdity, 
to the public derision, is aston- 
ishing. O! but says Mr. Naismith, 
I do not intend to “ deprive land- 
holders of the choice of using their 
property as they think proper.” 
No? why itis the very essence of 
the plan, and a plan more fraught 
with madness, never was promul- 
gated. But let us not quarrel at 
parting: the public is much indebt- 
ed to those gentlemen, who take 
upon themselves the trouble of col- 
lecting and arranging all the infor- 
mation they can acquire, on subjects 
which relate to the agriculture and 
manufactures of the county in which 
they reside. They oftentimes sug 
vest. hints for their improvement, 
which are valuable, and if in an 
excess of zeal, they now and then 
commit themselves by some extra- 
vagant project, it may be set down 
to a well-meant eagerness for re- 
formation. 


Tt 
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Art. VII. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Argyle; with Observa- 
tions on the Means of its Improvement. Drawn up for the Consideration of the Board 
of Agrieuliure and Internal Improvement. By Joun Smitu, D. D. one of the Mi- 


nisters of Camphelton. 8vo. pp. 344. 


THIS county, including the is- 
lands, extends from 55° 21' to 57° 
15’ N. Lar. and from 1° 22’ to 4° 
9! of Long. west of Edinburgh. On 
the two sides which border on the 
sea, the land is every where indent- 
ed with deep bays and creeks, so as 
to form the whole county into a 
number of peninsulas, and to af- 
ford a variety of safe harbours. 
The extent cf seashore, which 
bounds the continent of Argyle, 
from the head of Lochlong’to the 
point of Ardnamurc!an, is supposed 
to exceed 600 miles. ‘The conti- 
nent com prehends about 2735 square 
miles; the islands contain about 
1063; giving 3800 for the super- 
ficies of the whole county. 

« SUPPOSING the whole continent 
to contain 2735 squaremiles,or 1,367,500 


Scotch acre,*, it is computed, that of 


these, 


1,213,500 acres may be heath, hill, and 

100,000 do, arable; [pasture ; 

30,000 do. wood ; 

24,000 do. fresh-water lakes, and ri- 
vers. 

* The proportion of the arable to the 
other grounds, <3 stated above, is nearly 
as 1 to 12, beimg about a 13th of the 
whole. Toan eye that takes but a su- 
perficial view of the face of the country, 
this proportion of arable will appear to 
be too great: but the eye is very apt to 
he deceived in judging of the proportion 


between bills and plains. To make a 


just comparison in this case, one must 
form the idea of a plain extended through 
the base of the hill, and compare in his 
mind the extent of such a plain with that 
which he hasin view. The surface of @ 
mountain may measure many times the ex- 
tent of such a horizontal plain as it stands 
upon, but cannut in fact contain more trees 
or piles of grass than would grow on such 
a plain, if indeed so manyt}.” 

If this were true, the lofty Andes 
would contain no more herbage on 
their vast immeasurable sides, than 
would have just sufficed to cover 
the area of the bases on which they 
stand. But it is the extension of 
the hypothenuse, surely, and not 
that of the base by which the super- 
ficies is to be ineasured. From the 
centre of the base of an equilateral 
triangle, let a perpendicular be 
raised to its apex: the hypothenuse 
of each rectangular triangle thus 
formed, must be exactly equal to 
twice the leneth of its base. And it 


is evident, that this excess of the’ 


hypothenuse above the base, must 
go on encreasing in proportion to 
the obtuseness of the angle which 
is formed by them. The loftier a 
mountain is, ceteris paribus, the 
greater 1s its hypothenuse ; and the 
greater its hypothenuse, the more 
extensive superficies does it pre- 
sent for trees and herbage, that hy- 
pothenuse constituting a base for 
their insertion. 


* The Scetch acre contains 6150 square yards, the English acre 4840; so that 


the proportion between them is nearly as 5 to 4. 


In a statute square mile, there 


are 500 Sestch, or 640 English acres. The Scotch Gunter chain ts 24 4-5th yards 


in leugih, arid consists of 140 links, each 8,928 inches. 


one ia breadth, make an acre. 


Ten chains in length, and 


¢ In measuring steep or nanging grounds, so many links should be substracted from 





every chain, according to the several degrees of decliviiy, in order to convert the 
hypvthenuse into a base, aud come atthe true measurement ; at the following rates : 


Deg. Links. — Deg. Lis. — Deg. Lks. Deg. Lks. — Deg. Lks. 
405 1-4th 8.11 I) te 4 | 21.565 125.84 10 
5.73 I-half Pti.ts 21 18.195 5 | 29.074 73 97.13 1 
7.W2 S-dths | 14.07 3719.95 GG] 24.495 9 | 28.36 12 
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Dr. Smith, it is plain, assumes, 
that every tree, shrub, and blade of 
grass which grows on the side of a 
mountain, rises perpendicularly from 
the plane of its base, and strikes 
downwards also to that base with 
its roots in the same perpendicular 
direction. Had this really been the 
case, his inference would have been 
geometrically correct; but let him 
examine a sloping and luxuriant 
bank of turf; he will find that the 
blades of grass do not in fact rise at 
right angles from the base of the 
bank, but that they yield and ac- 
commodate themselves to circum- 
stances, deviating from their natu- 
ral perpendicular tendency towards 
an horizontal direction. ‘The closer 
and more luxuriant the grass, the 
more horizontal is the direction 
which it takes. With respect to 
trees, as they are only pliant during 
their infant state, and as they are 
not likely to be diverted from their 
perpendicular tendency by mutual 
pressure, very little or no additional 
space is to be gained by planting 
them on an inclined plane. The 
only conceivable advantage is, that 
the branches of those placed on a 
superior elevation to others, may 
spread with less controul than they 
could have done, had they been 
planted on the same plane with 
them. This advantage can only be 
gained on very declivitous steeps, 
where indeed few or no trees grow, as 
it depends on the branches of one 
tree overhanging, in a perpendicu- 
lar direction, those of another be- 
low it. 

The climate of the lower and 
more southern parts of Argyle dif- 
fers creatly from that of the higher 
and more northern; the latter is 
considerably colder, and subject to 
more frequent rains. The general 
appearance of the county is rongh 
und mountainous, particularly where 
it borders on the Grampian hills. 
The soil of the arable land is ex- 
tremely various; the mountains con- 
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sisting chiefly of whinstone, the 
lower grounds contain a considera- 
ble portion of the particles which 
have been washed down. ‘The great 
defect of the soil is an insufficient 
proportion of clay to give cohesion 
to the gravel and sand. ‘* The tops 
of the highest hills are generally 
bare and barren rocks, the unenvied 
abode of the ptarmagan, scared only 
by the scream of the eagle.” 

As the county is every where in- 
dented with arms of the sca, great 
advantages are afforded for com- 
merce, fishing, manure, and kelp: 
the value of the herrings caught in 
Lochfine, in the years 1794 and 
1795, has been computed at more 
than 40,000/. each year. But this 
Was very uncommon success. Streams 
of water are numerous, and some of 
them pretty large, but none navi- 
gable ; they all abound with trout, 
and many of them with salmon, 

What minerals this county may 
Possess is not very accurately ascer- 
tained. A lead mineis yet wrought 
on the property of Sir James Riddle, 
at Stronthian, which produces about 
300 tons annually. A copper mine 
has also been opened: there is rea- 
son to believe, that formerly the 
natives made the r own iron, but no 
ore is now observed of so good a 
quality, as to merit attention. The 
coal is of an inferior quality. Frees 
stone of various colours and quali- 
ties is found in Kintyre; Esdale and 
its neighbourhood abound in slates. 
A kind of granite, which takes a 
polish, so as to make it resemble 
spotted marble, is found near In- 
verary. ‘Two or three quarries of an 
inferior marble have been wrought, 
and limestone abounds ia most parts 
of the county. 

The rental of the continent is 
something short of 10,0001. which 
is divided among 156 proprictors. 
Fifty years azo there were 200 of 
them. Dr. Smith says, that till 
within these forty or fifty ycars past, 
estates were seldom sold in this 

=e 
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county: luxury had not reached 
the: proprietors lived at home, 
and s»bsisted chietiy on the pro- 
duce ot ‘heir own lands. An ex- 
pensive mode of living is now in- 
troduced; preprietors resort to the 
metropolis, and the loss of a patri- 
monizl estate is no longer a re- 
proveh. 

‘There are vo buildings of any 
consideration, except the Duke of 
Argyle at Inverary 3 his 
grace has also built a sort of barn 
and stere-house, which is singular 
for its construction, ior the 
purpose to which a isappled. The 
balling lies across a valley, . its 
shape is circular; it ts divided into 
tvo stories, the upper of which is 
employed for corn and 
bey a eet weather. Juinted frames 
of woud are suspended from the 
root, ito these are driven pegs, 
upon each of which a sheaf of corn 
is hug to dry! ‘The houses of the 
inferior classes of tenantry are re- 
presented as being in the Jast state 
of wrcichedness, “ low, narrow, 
dark, daamy, and cold.” 

A long philippie follows against 
large farms, and Dr. Smith has the 
inodes:y and moderation to suggest 
the establishment of A LAW to regu- 
late the size of possessions by tax- 
ine farms according to their rent, if 
exceciling a certain sum! A similar 
tax, in the name of consistency, 
ought also to be Jevied on mer- 
chants, manufacturers, &c.; every 
thousand pounds employed in trade, 
* if eveeeding acertam sum,” ought 
upon the same reasoning, to be so 
heavily taxed as no longer to be 
cxpable of returning an adequate 
interest. And all this for what ? 
that we may be degraded from a 
nation of merchants into a nation of 
hucksters and higelers? that our 
farmers may sell potatoes by the 
pound, and wheat by the peck? 
We fook not at emigretion with 
such en cvileye as Dy. Smith, and 
tor the remuvai of some of his pre- 
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judices on this subject, refer him 
with great confidence to the admir- 
able observations on the present 
state of the Highlands, and on the 
probable causes and consequences 
of emigration, by the Earl of Set- 
kirk. ; 

The state of agriculture in Ar- 
gvle is had; there is very little 
arable land, which is not capable of 
hivher cultivation, besides the great 
quantity of waste ground, that may 
be improved ou almost every farm, 
The rents of heath-land vary from 
four or five pence to four or five 
shillings an acre; and arable land 
from a few shillings to one, or per- 
haps two pounds. 

" . ver ee . * io 

The very wretched state of hus- 
bandry ,which prevailsin this county, 
will be understood by noticing a few 
particulars. Enclosures are chiefly 
confined to the possessions of pro- 
prieters ; four horses and a leader 
are ustiaily employed in ploughing, 
although the soil is generally light. 
Not so the plough; which is often- 
times made by the farmer, and is 
of itself a tolerable draught for one 
of his horses. Harrows with timber 
teeth are still used by a few of the 
poorer jarmers, nor is the barbarous 
custom of tying them to the tails of 
the horses entirely laid aside. In 
some parts of the county, they still 
plough with four horses abreast, the 
driver walking before them back- 
wards; no wonder that many of the 
ridges wave in the serpentine style, 
hike Hogarth’s line of beauty. bal? 
Jowing is unknown ; all the better ; 
but green crops should be substi- 
tuted, which however are almost as 
much so, among the farmers of Ar- 
gyle. They now and then sow a 
few beans, broud cast, but never 
think of hoeing them. 

Among the crops commonly cul- 
tivated is that of jlawv, for which the 
soil and climate are well adapred. 

“ Th the culture of thisplant were ex- 
tended as tar as the other operations of 
the farmer would aicis ; orif the grounds 
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when tilled, were let to the peor, or to 
persons who, as in Holland, would make 
it their sole business to attend to it, it 
would prove an immense benefit to the 
county, and furnish employment to the 
poor, especially to the female part of 
them, in every stage of its manutacture*, 
When the crop is tolerably good, the 
produce of asingle acre may be estimated 
at 15/. on the field, at 20/. when it comes 
from the mill, at 60/. when spun into 
yarn, and at more than 1L00/. when 
wrought into cloth, and bleached. Thus 
100u acres (which would be but 40 to 
every parish on the continent) would 
yield materials for a yearly produce of 
100,0001.” 

Dr. Smith gives very ample di- 
rections for the culture of this use- 
ful plant. The crop most largely 
grown is bear or beg, improperiy 
called barley. Wheat is neglected, 
although it has been found to suc- 
ceed extremely well. The reasons 
alleged for not cultivating it, com- 
monly, are the want of enclosures, 
and the want of a flour-mill. But 
the true reason, Dr. S.nith says, is 
that the demand for dear to make 
whiskey, is greater than that for 
bread to ext; and the distillers have 
abrisker trade, and more ready cash 
than the bakers. ‘Turnips are 
hardly known in Argyle: will it be 
believed, that a farmer obtained a 
premium from the Highland Soci- 
ety for having raised four acres of 
them, the greatest quantity yet 
raised by any farmer in the county! 

Woonbs and PLanrations. It is 
not a little singular, that in a county 
every where ind nted with deep 
bays, creeks, and safe harbours; 
where’ Nature points distinctly to 
the sea, asa principal employment 
for the industry of its inhabitants, 
and as a principal source of opu- 
lence; it is singular, that in such a 
county any opportunity offered for 
the rearing of timber, by soil, cli- 
mate, and situation, should have re- 
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mained neglected. Every moss still 
indica‘es that formerly a grea: art 
of Argyle was covered with wood : 
its superabundance mizht, no doubt, 
have been an inconvenience, but the 
remedy must have been worse than 
the disease. So late, as within the 
last hundred years, the woods in 
this county, although then suffici- 
ently reduced in quantity, were held 
to be of so little value, (especially 
in the inland parts of it} that a larve 
fir wood in Glenurehay was sold toa 
company of Trish aiventarers, at 
three trees for a penny! Woods 
have since risen in estimetion: but 
the evil is not to be cured ina dav. 
The quantity of timberin the conaty 
is so sinall, that the people are ob- 
lized to bring it from Wales and 
Norway, in order to build their 
vessels; and the price of the car- 
riage oftentimes exceeds that of the 
timber itself. 

From many passages in this vo- 
lume, it appears to have been writ- 
ten in the year 1795.) From the 
vast plantations which had already 
been made by the Duke of Arezyle, 
wnt from a general sense which 
prevailed of the necessity of rearing 
timber, it is to be presemed, that 
since that time, many hundred, ner- 
haps some thousand acres may have 
been covered with young” trees, 
which were then less profitably em- 
ployed. The soil, climate, and si- 
tuation of thiscounty, are remarka- 
bly well adapted for planting and 
rearing timber: the soil is gene- 
rally dry, the climate warm and 
inoist; the situation almost every 
where commodious for water car- 
riage, and the surface of the coun- 
ty Is sO ubeven, that cvery part of 
it abounds with shelter.” Among 
the nighest and bleakest of the hills, 
upwards of 2000 fect above the le- 
vel of the sea, are still to be seen 
many venerable trees, although des- 


x In the higher parts of Perthshire, adjoining to this county, the ordinary far- 
mers; commonly; pay all their rent by the sales of linen yarn, 
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titute of that protection which they 
formerly enjoyed from the forests 
around them. The destruction of 
ancient forests has had an injurious 
efiect upon the climate: traces of 
corn-ridges,now covered with heath, 
aré found so high on the hills, that 
no corn would grow in their present 
unsheltered state. This chapter ts 
a verv useful one: it contains many 
judicious hints as to the best sort of 
trees, to be planted in different si- 
tuations. The mode of planting, 
the expence, probable profit, &c. 
&c. Fruit trees grow admirably, 
and there is reason to believe, that 
a more profitable speculation could 
hardly be engaged in, than that of 
raising orchards. 

*Wasre Lanos. In this county 
there is a vast quantity of waste land 
which is capable of cultivation. Much 
of this land, if improved, would be of 
more value than a great part of what we 
have now in tillage. Our forefathers, 
ignorant of the art or advantage of drain- 
ing, pitched not upon the best, but upon 
the driest fields, If the plain was too 
wet to admit the plough, they passed 
by it, and tore up the face of the bleak 
and barren hil, where there was nei- 
ther soil nor shelter. Hence a great 
deal of our best soil still remains in a 
state of nature. 

«« The quantity of waste land capable 
of cultivation, that may be in the conti- 
nea al part of this county, may probably, 
at a low calculation, be stated on on 
average, at 2000 acres to each parish, or 
about 50,000 in all*.” 

The lands capable of cultivation 
in this county, are of various sorts; 
there isa great deal of nioorish land, 
covered sometimes with heath, and 
sometimes with long coarse grasses, 
Large tracts of soft bog or morass, 
would amply remunerate the specu- 
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lator who should improve them. 
These bogs are a collection of rich 
mud and sediment washed from the 
higher grounds, and now so satu- 
raied with sta~nant water, that nei- 
ther man nor beast can tread upon 
them with safety. By judicious 
draining and irrigation, these swamps 
might be converted into sound pro- 
lific pastures. A third kind of waste 
ground, and that with which the 
county most abounds, is moss. 
These are of different depths, from 
two or three to eight or ten fect, 
and of different dimensions ; so that 
some of them may be reckoned, not 
by the number of acres, but of square 
miles which they contain. Some of 
these have been reclaimed, and have 
never failed to reward the labourer. 
For the manner in which this has 
been effected, we must refer to the 
volume. 

At every page, we suffer from 
the fraud practised in the publica- 
tion of this book. The title-page is 
dated 1805, and any body would of 
course imagine, that this is the re- 
port of the state of agriculture, 
manufactures, &c. as it is at this 
present time, particularly as there 
is not one line of preface, adver- 
tisement, or introduction, by the 
author, to warn us of the decep- 
tion. But no such thing: this re- 
port now published, under the 
sanction of the Board of Agriculture, 
was written ten years preceding the 
date of its‘appearance ; and the fur- 
ther we have proceeded, the more 
cenvinced are we, that it has not 
been revised and adapted to the 
present circumstances and state of 
the county. Even the population 
is given to no more recent period, 
then 1795: now and then a scanty 


* This may be far under the mark, In the county of Radnor (30 miles by 25), 
which is little more than a third of the extent of the continent of Argyleshire, it is 
computed that thereare 50 000 acresof waste-ground capable of being cultivated, and 
of giving food and employment to 10,000 people. (Agricul. Rep.) Calculating at this 
rate, which we might larrly do, as this county is less improved than that of Radnor, 
What a vast accession to our numbers, both of men and cattle, and consequertly ta 
our wealil and power, would arise from ihe cultivation of our waste grounds! 
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mote makes its appearance at the 
foot of the page, reminding the 
reader of the time at which the re- 
ort was drawn up, but he reaps no 
enefit from the information. This 
is a gross fraud, which the public 
has a right to complain of; we have 
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been completely deceived by it, 
and had read a great part of the 
volume through, before we detected 
it. But for that circumstance, in- 
deed, we should not have devoted 
so much time and attcution to it, as 
we have done. 


Art. IX. Remarks on Live Stock and Relative Subjects. 8vo. pp. S4. 


IN this pamphlet, the author has 
given extracts from Mr. Cline’s 
Observations on Domestic Animals, 
making comments as he proceeds. 
In these comments there is much 
practical good sense. It is to be 


wished, that the author had repub- 
Jished Mr: Cline’s Observations en- 
tire, and had thrown his aditional 
suggesttons into the form of an un- 
broken commentary or appendix. 


Art. X. Anatomical Reflections on the Form of Animals, and the New Opinions of 
Henry Cline, Esq. Surgeon. By Jonn Hunt. Svo. pp. 92. 


THE style of this pamphlet is so 
coarse, vulgar, and involved, as to 
make it painful to be read, and dif- 
ficult to be understood; and when 
this difficulty is overcome, the rea- 
soning, if it is not a profanation of 


the term, to employ it on the occa- 
sion, is so illogical and inconclu- 
sive, that the labour is utterly un- 

warded. We shall not waste; 
rewaraca. e€ shail hot waste ano- 
ther dip of ink on so unworthy an 
object. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 





Arr. I. Obsercaiions on Morbid Poisons, Chronic and Acute. The first, comprehending 


Syphilis, Yaws, Stevens, Elephantiasis, and the Anomala confounded with them. 
second, the Acute Contagions, particularly the Variolous and Vaccine. 


The 
Second Edi- 


tion, illustrated with Coloured Engravings, and further Commentaries on the Doctrines 


of Mr. Hunter. 
and Inoculation Hospitals. 


THE first edition of this work 
was published in the year 1795; the 
author has now given it again to 
the public, in an improved form, 
and with many valuable additions. 
Dr. Adams is well known to be a 
zealous disciple of the celebrated 
Hunter, and indeed, a large part of 
his work may be considered, as an 
illustration, and extension of the 
doctrines that were laid down by 
that distinguished writer. Much 
however, as we venerate the talents 
of the master, aud admire the in- 
genuity of the pupil, we cannot al- 
together give our assent to the re- 
marks with which the work com- 
mences. <A considerable number of 
pages are devoted to a defence of 
Mr. Hunter’s language, and an en- 
deavour to remove from it, the re- 
proach of inaccuracy and obscurity. 
‘How far the former term can with 
propriety be applied to it is, we 
acknowledge, doubtful, but that it 
is ina very remarkable degree, ob- 
scure, we conceive every medical 
scholar must have experienced. In- 
deed itis to this circumstance alone, 
that we should attribute the slow 
progress, that many of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s most important doctrines have 
made in the public estimation, doc- 
trines, which when properly stated, 
we have no doubt, will be generally 
received, but. which, at present, 


are either reluctamly embraced, or 


By Joseru Avams, M.D. F.L.S. Physician to the Small Pox 
4to. pp. 406. 


even altogether rejected. We have 
no hesitation in asserting, that the 
volume now before us, will have 
more effect in propagating Mr. 
Hunter’s peculiar opinions, than 
any of his own works, and we think 
the scientific world, cannot be too 
sensible of the obligation conferred 
it by Dr. Adams, in having 
placed, in an intelligible point of 
‘view, opinions which must produce 
an important and direct effect upon 
medical practice. We donot mean 
to insinuate, that all Dr. Adams’s- 
merit consists in expounding the 
doctrines of others, his work a- 
bounds with original information of 
the most valuable kind, and dis- 
plays a talent for observation, which 
we think has been rarely surpassed, 
or equalled. 

Before entering upon the descrip- 
tion of the different morbid poisons, 
the author judiciously employs some 
of his first chapters in definitions, 
and in the exposition of. general 
doctrines. The terms contagion 
and infection, which are frequently 
confounded, or considered as Sy yo- 
nimous, he thus discriminates. 


* BY contagious 1 would understand 
those diseases with the origin of which 
we are not acquainted, but which at 
present can only be propagated by con- 
tact witha person, or matter from a per- 
son under a similar disease. Of this 
kind are the itch, venereal disease, the 
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yaws, small-pox, measles, and many 
ethers. © 

** Infectious diseases, on the contrary, 
may be traced in their origin, and do not 
require for their production, matter simi- 
lar to their effects, but may at any time 
be generated by crouding together the 
sick or wounded of any description. 
this kind are’ the hospital, prison, or 
ship fever, camp dysentery, and some 
peculiarly malignant ulcers. Though 
these diseases, when formed, may pro- 
duce their like in others, yet we can al- 
ways trace their origin in causes differ- 
ent from their effects.” 

Contagions the author divides 
into chronic and acute, the first, 
as syphilis and itch, continuing for 
an indefinite length of time, and 
incurable by the powers of tlie con- 
stitution, the latter attended witha 
critical fever, and going through a 
regular course, as Is the case with 
the small pox, and many of the 
exanthemata. The Hunterian doc- 
trine of susceptibility, disposition 
and action, are next explained at 
some length, they are illustrated 
by the effects which take place from 
the variolous and vaccine inocula- 
tion, while, at the same time, the 
hypothesis tends to throw new light 
on the phenomena attendant upon 
these operations. It is medied 
that 


6°}, If neither the part nor the con- 
stitution is susceptible, the puncture heals 
like the effect of any common injury. 

“« 2. If the part only is susceptible, in- 
flammation takes place ear/y, and suppu- 
ration soon follows, with little or no fe- 
ver.* 

*¢ 3, bf the constitution, aqwell as the 
part, is susceptible, the local action 
takes place more slowly, as if interrupted 
by the constitutional disposition. 
local action advances, the suppuration is 
preceded by the coustitutional action, 
and the disease becomes general.” 


Or 


As the- 
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The position that ‘* Two actions 
caunot be carried on at the same 
time in the same part, or in the 
same constitution,” is stated and il- 
Justrated by a number of curious 
facts. With respect to what Dr. 
Adams calls the acute contagious, 
we conceive, that there can be no 
doubt of its truth, but we appre- 
hend, that it will not hold good, 
when laiddown in the general way 
in which it was expressed by Mr. 
Hunter, and is still maintained by 
Dr. Adams. The chapter concludes 
with the following aphorisms, which 
i issaid, ‘‘ are to be admitted with 
as few exceptions as any others that 
are received in pathology.” ‘¢ Ist, 
All persons are susceptible of the 
impression from a morbid poison, 
in proportion as they are unaccus- 
tomed to it.” “ 2dly, That susceptibi- 
lity and disposition ave necessary in 
a constitution or part, before the 
action excited by a morbid poison 
cantake place.” ** 3:lly, That after 
the constitutional disposition has 
taken place, from a local diseased 
action, the destruction of that lo- 
cal action, will not prevent the fu 
ture appearance of the constitu- 
tional disease.” *¢ 4thly, That no 
two actions from two different mor. 
bid poisons can be carried on at the 
same time, in the same part, or in 
the same constitution.” “Ff acon- 
stitutional disposition to one morbid 
poison exists, while the action of 
another js going on in the constitu- 
tion, we ought to expect the ac- 
tion of the first to appear, after the 
action of the second is completed, 
or has ceased.” 


« 6thly, Though nothing can prevent 
an action from following aticr a disposi- 
tion has taken place, yet a disposition 
may be prevented by preventing a sus- 


* Had this been well understood at the time, Mr. Dawson would not have been 
deceived, as he candidly acknowledges himself, in the case he gives of the inocu- 


latyun of two children. 


ut supra. 


The attentive reader will perceive the whole progress 
was quicker in the first than in the second inoculation. 


See Medical Transactions, 
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susceptibility in the constitution or 
part. 

* 7thly, The susceptibility may be 
prevented by rendering the constitution 
tamiliar with the morbid poison, or, as 
jong as the constitution is exposed to it, 
by keeping up a constitutional action 
previously excited by another morbid 
poison, or any other cause.” 

In the 3d chapter, Dr. Adams 
illustrates his peculiar doctrines, by 
referring to the accounts that have 
from time to time been published 
of different morbid poisons, parti- 
culariy those which attack the geni- 
tals, and which have been indiscri- 
minately confounded underthe title 
of venereal. From a review of the 
history of many of these cases, it 
appears highly probable, that they 
were produced by morbid poisons, 
different from the venereal, and 
likewise from each other. Dr. 
Adams is hence led to attempt a 
classification of these affections, ac- 
cording to the appearances which 
they assume, and the laws of their 
progress. Even if the object should 
not have been completely attained, 
we must admire the attempt, and 
admit that it will form an excellent 
basis, on which hereafter we may 
erect a more perfect system. In this 
part of his labours our author has 
been guided by the observations of 
Celsus, the accuracy of whose de- 
scriptions is only equalled by the 
elegant brevity of his stile. As this 
writer describes several affections of 
the genitals, it has been contended 
that he was acquainted with the ve- 
nereal disease; this opinion, how- 
ever, Dr. Adams controverts, for 
he observes that Celsus describes 
very accurately every disease to 
which these parts are subject, ex- 
eept the true chancre, an account 
of which is not to be found in his 
writings. 

After describing the nature of the 
local actions which are induced by 
the different morbid poisons, we 
are presented with a synopsis of their 
diferent phenomena. 
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** Encreased and altered secretion on 
secreting surfaces, without loss of suk- 
stance. 





on non- 
secreting surfaces, with loss of sub- 
siance, viz. 

1, Slough, with consequent fungus 
and scab, as in yaws. 

2. ————-, with suppuration and scab, 
as in small-pox. 

3. ————,. preceded by ulcer, and 
when separated followed by immediate 


skinning, as in several anomalous poi- 
sons. 
4. , with ulceration, and each 





in succession, as in the Sloughing Pha- 
gedzena. 

5. Ulceration, kept up by the irrita- 
tion of ihe secreted pus, as in Sivvens and 
some anomalous Phagedenc. 

6. ———-—, with a thickened edge 
and base, as in the venereal.” 

We next come to the method of 
curing these affections, whether it 
be brought about by the powers of 
the constitution; or by the action of 
appropriate remedies. Proceeding 
upon the data already advanced, 
respecting the nature of morbid 
poisons, it is supposed that the con- 
tagion is either of such a nature, » 
that the parts will gradually be- 
come accustomed to its action, when 
they will resume their natural func- 
tions, and if no loss of substance has 
taken place, they will return to the 
same state as before the disease. Hf, 
on the contrary, the poison is of such 
a nature as that the susceptibility of 
the constitution is never destroyed, 
the disease cannot be removed un- 
til it 4s superseded by the appli- 
cation of some more powerful sti- 
mulus. In this case, as no two 
actions can take place in the con- 
stitution at the same time, the weak- 
er will be overcome by the stronger, 
and thus the original disease will be 
removed. The application of this 
hypothesis to the cure of syphilis by 
mercury is sufficiently obvious; an 
action is induced by the medicine 
more powerful than that of the poi- 
son, this latter is superseded, and 
as the former remains only so long 
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as the medicine continues to be ap- 
plied, we have it in our power to 
relieve the constitution from its ef- 
fects, whenever we concéive its 
opetation has been Jong enough 
continued. Whether we admit Dr. 
Adams’s hynothesis respecting the 
operation of mercury, or remain sa- 
tisfied with simply stating the fact, 
that it possesses the power of re- 
moving the symptoms of syphilis by 
an operation, which not being ana- 
jogous to any other with which we 
are acquainted, we denominate spe- 
cific, it is acknowiecged on all 
sides, that it has the power of 
‘ changing the appearance of topical 
sores, and producing a constitution- 
al disease of considerable violence. 
It is of the first practical importance 
to make ourselves acquainted with 
both these changes, otherwise it will 
be impossible for us to ascertain 
what share of the complaint is to be 
attributed to the original infection, 
and what to the remedy employed 
for its removal. The necessity will 
appear the more urgent, when we 
consider, that in many instances, 
we have to form our opinion respect- 
ing the nature of the disease very 
much from the effect of mercury 
upon it, and we are perpetually 
called upon to decide respecting the 
propricty of employing this medi- 
cine, in cases where a disease is 
destroying the organization of an 
Important part, ana where it is un- 
certain whether the evil would be 
removed or augmented by the ap- 
plication. ‘The investigation is en- 
tered into by our author, and pursued 
with his usual acuteness and accu- 
racy, but without proceeding to a 
full developement of his theory, we 
could scarcely do justice to the 
practical deductions from it. 

Were we to aitempt to extract all 
the valuable matter from Dr. Adams’s 
volume, we should extend this arti- 
cle far beyond the usual limits pre- 
scribed to a review; our only diffi- 
culty will be in selecting a little 
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where so much matter obtrudes it- 
self upon our notice. The 7th 
chapter, on the venereal disease, 
is, in every respect, the most va- 
luable part of the work. It was 
from the phenomena of this disease, 
that the peculiar doctrines of Mr. 
Hunter respecting morbid poisous 
derived their origin, and it is to 
this disease that they are imme- 
diately applicable in their conse- 
quences. Our author commences 
his inquiries by examining into the 
merits of the long controverted 
question, whether gonorrhoea and 
chancre are produced by the same 
contagion, ‘I'his he answers in the 
affir..ative, influenced, as it ap- 
pears, by the result of Mr. Hunter's 
experiments, and by the occurrence 
of constitutional syinptoimns, that 
have been preceded only by gonorr- 
hea. The different effect produced 
by the same contagion, when at- 
tacking different parts, he con- 
ceives to be analogous to what is 
observed in small pox, where sali- 
vation is induced in the fauces, and 
pustules are formed on the surface 
of the body. In confirmation of the 
analogy, he brings forward some 
experiments performed at the small 
pox hospital, from which it appears, 
that the saliva of a person eee 
ing under confluent small pox, is 
capable of producing the disease by 
inoculation, The experiments are 
curious, but we do not think the 
analogy is complete; it, seems in- 
dced to us to fail in the most essens 
tial point. In order to render the 
cases similar, we should try, whe- 
ther by inserting variolons matter 
under the cuticle of the fauces, a 
pustuic be produced or merely an 
encreased discharge of saliva. We 
apprehend the former would be the 
case. 

A common objection to the iden- 
tity of the diseases, an objection 
which, we confess, appears to us of 
much force, arises from the eTects 
of mereury Upoyr tac: while in 
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one species it is a certain remedy, 
and the only remedy of which we 
are possessed ; in the other, it is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Hunter himself to be 
of no service. Dr. Adams notices 
this difficulty, and remarks upon it, 

** Ist, That we have, for the most 
part, no means for ascertaining a venereal 
from any other gonorrhea, 

«* Qdly, That in the true venereal 
gonorrhea we have the same difficulty, 
2s long asthe discharge continues, in as- 
eertaining whether it retains its virulence 
or not. 

“ 3dly, That though many gonorr- 
beeas are cured without mercury, yet we 
have no proof that sttch were venereal, 
or if they were, that they were not 
cured in a manner similar to chancres,” 

Perhaps these remarks may be 
considered rather as evading, than 
answering the objection. Gonorr- 
heea, it is admitted, is curable by 
the powers of the constitution, but, 
in these cases, Dr. Adams doubts 
whether it be vencreal; we know, 
however, that these cases, 1. e. such 
as are curable without mercury, 
communicate the contagion to 
others, and produce, as far as ap- 
pearances enable us to judge, the 
disease in its most violent form. 
Again, when mercury is exhibited 
during the existence of gonorrhea, 
no visible change is produced in the 
disease; Dr. pe sete however, sup- 
poses, that although there is no vi- 
sible change, yet that the nature of 
the discharge 1s altered, that it was 
at first venereal, but is now no longer 
so. This we confess appears to us 
a less accurate method of reasoning 
than that usually employed by our 
author. It seems to be admitted by 
Dr. Adams, that there is no proof of 
the existence of a proper venereal 
gonorrhara, except the appearance 
of constitutional symptoms, or the 
cominunication of chanere, and he 
asserts that he hus witnessed both 
these occurrences. On such sub- 
jects we are aware, that one well 
established positive fact, outweighs 
a large preys rou of negauve evi- 


dence, yet we ought, at the same 
time, to be extremely cautious in 
admitting any facts of this nature, 
when their occurrence is so rare, 
that a practitioner may have exer- 
cised this branch: of the profession 
for many years, without having met 
with one unexceptionable instance 
of the kind. In the cure of gonorr- 
hea, the indications are to abate 
the inflammation, and to induce a 
new action upon the parts. The 
use of injections is daily gaining 
ground, ‘on account of the proofs 
we have of their utility, and al. 
though, in conformity with his hy- 
‘pothesis, Dr. Adams advises the in. 
ternal use of mercury, yet it is done 
in such a mamner, as to show that 
he does not expect much benefit 
from it. 

The account that is given of the 
appearance and progress of chancre, 
is peculiarly excellent, and de- 
serves to be attentively studied by 
the young practitioner. There is 
Strong reason to suppose, that we 
have been too apt to consider every 
ulcer on the genitals as syphili-— 
tic, and without farther examina- 
tion, instantly to have recourse to 
mercury. By this want of discri- 
mination, sometimes the cure of the 
local complaint is absolutely retard~ 
ed, and a disease of considerable 
violence, and of some danger, is 
unnecessarily brought upon the pa- 
tient. Our author, however, ob- 
serves, that the primary venereal 
ulcer possesses a character which is 
‘* liable to as few varieties as any law in 
pathology, and which, under all its va- 
rieties, or undcr whatever interruption 
it may mect with, can always be dis- 
tinguished, if we have patience to wait 
till we can relieve any accidental effects 
which may have produced an uncertainty 
in its appearance. I must beg my young 
reader to be very attentive to it in all the 
opportunities he has of examining ulcers 
on the genitals, for if he conceives that 
all must be venereal, and treats them all 
as such, hew long soever his lite may be, 
or how large soever his opportunities of 
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knowing better, he will go out of the 
world without distingutshing probably 
the first disease he is called to cure.” 
We mect with a great variety of 
interesting and important observa- 
tions on the treatment of the differ- 
ent forms of syphilis. Our author 
decidedly objects to the employment 
of calomel, or any other of the mer- 
éurial salts, which, he observes, in 
northern climates are rarely able to 
effect a cure. They also produce 
an unfavourable effect on the sto- 
mach and bowels, which is in gene- 
ral not produced by the common 
mercurial pill, and still less, by the 
external application of the ointment. 
When the medicine is taken inter- 
nally, he advises that it be given 
after eating, in order that the coats 
of the stomach may be ia some 
me@asure protected from its action. 
Proceeding upon the hypothesis 
which he adopts respecting the cu- 
rative action of mercury, Dr. Adams 
observes, that by attempting to 
check the irritation which it pro- 
duces, we are counteracting the 
very design for whic! it is adminis- 
tered, alii, on this account, he ob- 
jects io the use of bark during a 
mercurial course. We feel too 
much deference for the opinion of 
Dr. Adams, fo be hasty in rejecting 
any part of hisadvice; but we can- 
not avoid throwing out a suspicion, 
that, in this instance, he has been 
misied by his favourite hypothesis. 
We should indeed go so far as to 
assert, that the phenomena attend- 
ant upon a mercurial course, afford 
a strony objection to the hypothesis 
itself. It is supposed that mercury 
cures the disease, not by any thing 
specific in its mode of action, not 
by opposing an antidote to the poi- 
son existing in the blood, but by 
exciting an irritation greater than 
the irritation arising from the dis- 
ease, thus applying to the subject 
the mere ratio of quantity. Upon 
this principle we must conclude, 
that the irritation arising from mer- 


cury is the most powerful that the 
constitution can experience, for we 
know of no otber that will cure the 
disease. But is this conciusion 
agreeable to fact? do we find that 
the disease is the more easily cured 
in proportion to the degree of: irri- 
tation excited? We apprehend 
that this is by no means the case. 
Instances, we conceive, are familiar 
to every practitioner, where the 
excess of the mercurial action 
proved a most distressing obstacle to 
the removal of the disease, and 
where it cannot be removed until 
the excessive irritability is di- 
minished. 

We pass over many interesting 
and valuable remarks, and arrive at 
the 17th chapter, which treats of 
the secondary symptoms. Perhaps 
there is ne circumstance, in the 
whole range of medicine, more 
harassing both to the practitioner 
and the patient, than the occasional 
occurrence of secondary symptems, 
after the constitution has been af- 
fected with the complete mercurial 
irritation, and the primary symp- 
toms have been removed in a regu- 
lar manner. These events have 
been generally regarded as arising 
rather from imperfections in the 
practitioner than in his art, and 
have, of course, been as much as 
possible concealed or explained 
away ; but still the occnrrence could 
not be denied, and those of the 
highest rank in the profession, to 
whom we should be the least in- 
clined to impute either carclessness 
or ignorance, have not scrupled to 
confess and la:nent their disappoint- 
ments. The bold genius of Mr. 
Hunter first led him to take a d:f- 
ferent view of the subject, and te 
regard the appearance of secondary 
syinptoms, as an event, against 
which no skill or attention ceuld 
ensure the patient, depending not 
upon any defect in the previous 
treatment, but upon the essential 
properties of the venereal porson. 
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It might be supposed that this opin- 
ion, which removed from the pro- 
fession a lead of obloquy, would 
have been eagerly embraced, but 
we find, on the contrary, that it has 
been little attended to, and that 
practitioners continue as before, to 
ensure their patients against consti- 
tutional affections. ‘This we,;in a 
great measure, ascribe to the obscu- 
rity of Mr. Hunter’s language, 
which prevented his opinion from 
being understood, but Dr. Adams’s 
manner of treating the subject is 
calculated to remove every difficul- 
ty. The hypothesis is now brought 
forwards in the most clear and de- 
cided manner, and is in itself of so 
much importance, that it must en- 
eage general attention. The fol- 
Jowing propositions embrace the 
essential points of the doctrine. 

“ First, That the highest degree of 
mercurial irritation, or the fullest exhibi- 
tion of that remedy, is no certain securi- 
ty against the secondary symptoms of the 
disease. 

“ Secondly, That these secondary 
symploms appear not in the genitals, 
the parts first infected, but on the skin, 
throat, or bones, where particles of virus 
must have been deposited later than on 
the genitals, and from which they should 
consequently be more readily removed. 

« Vhirdly, That when the disease 
does appear in its secondary stage, it is 
more readily cured than the primary 
ones were; or it the two forms of the 
disease are present tegether, the se- 
condary symptoms yield earlier to mer- 
cury than the primary.’”* 

The inference from this statement 
is, that mercury will not prevent 
the occurrence of those symptonis, 
which it wil] cure wirea they have 
occurred. We shall present our 
readers with the following recapitu- 
lation of the whole of Dr. Adams’s 
doctrine respecting the venereal 
disease. 

“ First, The matter which produces 
chancre may produce gonorrhea only. 
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* Secondly, The matter absorbed 
from either circulates with the blood, 
and is thrown out by the common emunc- 
tories; but in its progress may contami- 
nate other parts of the body, and give 
them a disposition to disease. 

** Thirdly, When this disposition is 
given, the diseased action does not fol- 
low tilla certain time, which varies ac- 
cording to the constitution, and other cir- 
cumstances, but never happens while the 
constitution is under a mercurial irrita- 
tion. 

“ Fourthly, When the disposition has 
taken place, the action may be suspend- 
ed by mercury, but the disposition will 
remain, and the action show itself at 
some period after the mercurial irritation 
has ceased. 

“ Fifthly, When the action has begun 
in an order of parts, it may be cured, 
and will not return in the part or that or- 
der of parts, from the same stock of in- 
fection. But, 

** Sixthly, The diseased action may 
take’ place in anpther order of parts, if 
that other order has been contaminated ; 
and in this order it must be treated as in 
the former. 

“ Seventhly, When the diseased ac- 
tion has taken place, and been cured in 
the part first infected, in the throat and 
fauces, the skin, and the bones or perios- 
teum, the subject may be said to be free 
from the disease, as far as our knowledge 
has hitherto traced it. 

“ Eighthly, The usual time of the 
skin or fauces taking on the diseased ac- 
tion is, on a medium, six weeks after 
the mercurial irritation that cured the 
first symptoms has subsided ; in the bones 
about twice that time, which periods 
have not varied more than in other more 
bid poisons. 

“‘ Ninthly, Whatever doubtful ap- 
pearances may arise on the skin, throat, 
or bones, during the mercurial irritation 
under whick chancres or buboes are 
giving way, ihey are certainly not vene- 
real; and even ifsuch secondary symp- 
toms appear after that mercurial irritation 
has ceased, but earlier than the period 
specified in the preceding preposition, 
they are to be taken with great caution. 

“ Tenthly, Ifno secondary symptoms 
appear for three months after the mercu- 


* In this statement it is hardly necessary to say, the bones, from the slowness of 


all their actions, cannot be included. 
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rial irritation has ceased, and the consti- 
tution has not in the mean time been oc- 
cupied by any other disease, we have, 
for the most part, no reason to apprehend 
any thing in the skin or throat from that 
stock of infection.* 

** Lastly, If selitary instances occur, 
in which the periods above stated are 
anticipated or protracted, they are not 
more numerous, nor the deviations great- 
er, than what occur in inoculation for 
smail-pox, considering the comparative 
difference in the periods of each.” 

After this account of the venereal 
disease, our author proceeds to con- 
sider those affections which the most 
nearly resemble it. We have an 
interesting account of the singular 
complaint called the sivvens, which 
prevails in the S.W. of Scotland, 
and some ingenious observations on 
the antiquity of the disease. We 
have a chapter on the yaws, princi- 
pally reprinted from the communi- 
cation sent by our author to the 
London Medical Society, which was 
published in their last volume. We 
have some important observations 


_on the use of the nitric acid in 


syphilis, and an inquiry into the 
nature of the anomalous symptoms 
that have been occasionally brought 
before the public. This part of 
our author’s work is particularly de- 
serving of attention, and must be 
considered as materially illustrating 
the investigation that has been lately 
entered into by Mr. Abernethy. 
The following aphorisms on primary 
anomalous symptoms will convey 
some idea of the accuracy of Dr. 
Adams’s observations. 

“¢ Whenever we see a sore in these 
parts without pain, and scarcely distin- 
guishable from mere excoriations, we 
should content ourselves with the most 
simple applications, and without any in- 
ternal remedies, 

** If the sore heals firmly for some 
days, or if it continues stationary, or 


spreads only superficially without pain, 
we may be satisfied it is not venereal, or 
that it has not yet acquired a venereal 
character. 

** If attended with pain, we may sut- 
pect a morbid poison of some kind. 

“ If the inflammation is considerable, 
and the disposition to ulcerate rapid, or 
slough should have commenced, we shall 
probably have fever at the same time. In 
all these cases we must attend only to the 
general and local symptoms, as in ordi- 
nary cases, by allaying the inflammation 
and fever. 

“* If the fever and ulceration both con- 
tinue, our prognosis must be unfavour- 
able; but the longer we delay the use of 
mercury, the greater will be the preba- 
bility of success from it. 

“ Ifthe disease is not soon relieved hy 
mercury, we have reason to fear it will 
be exasperated by it; and if we find this 
the case, we must refer to those reme- 
dies which have been before suggested, 

** If slough should have commenced, 
and its extent appear to be considerable, 
the probability is, that as soon as it is cast 
off, the part will skin over without granu- 
lation. 

«« If granulations follow the rapid se- 
paration of a slough, we must consider 
the case as common mortification. 

** But it may have arisen from inflam- 
mation, excited by the presence of a 
morbid poison; we must, thercfore, 
carefully examine whether any ulcer re- 
mains where the slough has net taken 
place, and watch its progress, so as to 
ascertain its character. 

-“ Ifthe slough is superficial, and the 
part from which it is separated looks par- 
ticularly clean, that is, retains the crude 
surface of separation, neither skinning 
nor granulating, we may expect a suc- 
cession of sloughs along the surface; and 
in the early stage of such a disease we 
shall gain nothing by mercury in any 
form. 

«© Tf, asthe inflammation subsides, or 
after the slough is separated, we find, 
instead of healing, a hard and somewhat 
painful ulcer, without any restoration of 
parts, we may be certain of a chancre.— 


* The bones must be more uncertain, for the reasons before mentioned, and be- 
cause many of our patients ofthe poorer class, under thts disease, are extremely in- 
attentive to every symptom which does not show itscli, or confine them. The 
general medium is, however, about twice the period of the soft parts. 
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In these cases the sloughs wil! generally 
be small, almost circular, and about the 
size of a beginning chancre. 

*¢ If the ulceration should be slow, 
and without the character of chancre, the 
fever somewhat abating, we have every 
reason to believe the disease will cease 
spontaneously, or that as sdon as the con- 
stitution is become familiar with it, that 
it will yield to mercury.” ; 

We have been induced to extend 
our remarks on the former part of 
Dr. Adams’s volume to so great a 
length, that we must pass over in a 
very brief manner, the valuable in- 
formation which we meet with in 
the second division, which gives 
an account of ** the morbid poisons 
attended with critical fever.” The 
author commences by some remarks 
on the causes ef fever in general, 
which he reduces to the following 
heads. 


«* Ist. The common events of life. 

«ad. When such events are general, 
the numbers affected will be so great, as 
to produce an infectious atmosphere, 
which will prove a new cause of fever, 

“ 3dly. A state of the air in its cause, 
unconuected with living animals, but 
equally aflecting all who come within its 


influence, as intermittents from marsh 
miasma, influenza, or any other endemic 
or epidemic disease. 

“* 4thly. Contagions, the stimulus of 
which excite a secretion similar to that 
which caused the disease.” 

Dr. Adams examines the opera- 
tion of each of these causes, he in- 
quires into the nature of the Ameri- 
can fever, of the plague, and of the 
highly destructive epidemics which 
have occasionally made their ap- 
pearanee in jails and armies, and he 
closes the work with some remarks 
upon the exanthemata. 

It will be unnecessary for us to 
attempt any general character of 
Dr. Adams’s performance; the na- 
ture of the subjects that are discuss- 
ed, and the extracts that are given, 
prove at the same time the impor- 
tance of its object, and the excel- 
lence of its execution. To the 
young practitioner this volume will 
be an acquisition that he cannot too 
highly prize, and even those who 
are the most experienced in the 
mcdical art, will not find their time 


uselessly occupied in an attentive . 


perusal of it. 


Axt. IL. Sketch of the Revolutions of Medical Science, and Views relating to its Reform. 
By P. J. G. Casanis, Member of the National Institute of France, of the Medical 
Society and School of Paris, of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, &c. 
&c. Translated from the French, with Notes. By A. Henxvexson, M. D. 8vo. pp. 
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THE object of this interesting 
work is to show, that the science of 
medicine can only be effectually 

romoted, and on ee improved, 

y 2zpplying to it the philosophical 
method of inducticn and analysis, 
in the same manner, as to the other 
departments of natural knowledge. 
dt commences by a sketch of the 
history of medicine, in which the 
author chiefly dwells upon the dii- 
ferent revolutions that it has expe- 
rienced; he endeavours to point 
out the circumstances from which 
those diiferent opinions originated, 
that successively acquired a degree 
ef celebrity, and the causes which 


tended to effect their decline. This 
discussion is intimately connected 
with the main object of the treatise, 
and naturally Jeads us to investigate 
the best method of avoiding the er- 
rors of our predecessors, and of imi- 
tating their exampie in those points 
that are deserving of it. 

M. Cabanis, before he enters 
upon the historical part of his 
work, properly states the prelimi- 
nary question, ** is the art of medi- 
cing founded upon a solid basis ?” 
The answer he gives to this ques- 
tion is what might be expected trom 
the candid and enlarged mind of the 
author, 
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* Medicine, like other arts, is really 
founded on observation and induction. 
“Having the alleviation of one of our chief 
wants in view, it is, even at the present 
moment, of the most direct and extensive 
“utility, and may every day become more 
‘and more so. And if, in all ages of the 
world, we have seen this utility called ‘in 
question by men of sense and discernment, 
‘we must ‘ascribe it solely to the errors of 
its language, the vagueness of its theoriés, 
and the ‘unphilosophical character of the 
great majority of its books and plans of 
instruction.” a es ae a 

We have next some interesting 
observations’ upon’ ** the different 
‘points of view in which the ‘art of 
/ medicine may be considered.” He 
conceives, that it should not ‘be 

‘viewed merely with a reference to 
its power of ‘preserving or restoring 
health, ‘although this is its principal 
and direct object, and is alone suffi- 

‘cient to place it among the most va- 
luable of human acquisitions. °° 


‘ To preserve to our country its most 
useful citizens, to prolong~’the services of 
‘ genius and the example of virtue, are sure- 
ly the-most noble and most praiseworthy 


‘actions, that can deck the annals of the . 


‘ i 


‘human race’ =‘ “* ot" 
The study of medicine has als® 
secondary ‘objects of ‘considefable 


‘magnitude. | It is to be regarded as ' 


“an interesting branch of physics, as 


intimately connected with the moral |“ 
history of niati, and a8 laying the best 


* foundation for the promotion of ‘his. 
' progressive improvement, by enab- : 


ling us to form the most perfect - 


conception ofthe extent of his mo- ° 
‘ral and physical powers. “©*° 
' M. Cabanis deduces his account 

of the revolutidns of medical science , 
‘ from the earliest periods of society ; 
‘ when‘it was cultivated by the chiets ; 
of the ‘different savage’ tribes, by. 
‘their poets, or more-espécially, by , 
_their priests, who were possessed of, 
all the scanty learning! of the times. . 
. Medicine afterwards, fell’ into the: 
_hattds of those’ men who devoted: 


_ themselves’ to the-study of nature,’ a period of more-than wighty ‘years, 


“Ann. Rev. Vou V. : 
=a a . at *. 


~te- 


and were stiled philosophers, but it 
did not assume the rank of a distinct 
science until nearly the time of 
Hippocrates. The effects produc- 
ed upon medicine by its first profes- 
sors is thus elegantly characterized. 


‘ The philosophers of antiquity, then, 
_both improved and injured the science ‘of 
medicine. They rescued it from undis- 
‘cernfhg ignorance ; but they precipitated 
it into a variety of hazardous conjectures : 
they delivered it over, from the blindness 
‘of empiricism, to-all the rashness of dog- 
matism.: Tir short, its lot was the same 
as that ofmoral philosophy. Medicine, 
at first, as placed in the ob of the poets, 
exhibited only an assemblage of beautiful 
images or refined sentiments ; while, in the 
hands of the priests, it adopted the vague 


‘language, and mysterious tone of supersti- 


tion ; and, in the hands of these primitive 
philosophers, whose -exeftions, in other 
‘respects, claim our watmest acknowledge- 
ments, its scattered, confused, and undi- 
gested’ ‘ntaterials, were combined, and 
Siecned into more or less regular, and more 
or less perfect systems; but it usurped the 
‘principles of many: other sciences, which 


“wiere therhselves but in a crude state; it 


shared in their errors, which proved the 
more injurious to it,*as ‘these sciences had, 


‘ for the most part, little connection with it. 


“We may even venture tO assett,. that:.it 
made, jn some measure, the complete.round 
of the’ false systems, which prevailed in the 


- different branches of human knowledge, 


and which succeeded’ each other by turns. 
* At length,’ says our author, * Hippo- 
crates appeared» | He was of the family of 
the -Asclepiades, and his ancestors, during 


‘seventeen generations,*in a regular succes- 


sion from father to son, had followed the 
profession of physician in the island of Cos, 


, over the school of which place they presid- 


ed.. Surroundéd, from his infaney, with 
all the objects of Kis studies; instructed:in 
eloquence and philosophy, by the most. ce- 


‘lebrated masters ; havinghis mind enrich- 


ed with: the: largest collection of ‘ebserva- 
tions, Which could at that timé have exist- 
‘ed; and endowed, in fine, by! nature, with 
a genius, which was‘ at once penetratin 

and comprehensive, bold and prudent, he 
commenced his career, under:the niost fa. 
vourable auspices, and pursued it, during 
ewe 
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that degree of renown, which was equally 
due to his talents, and to the greatness of 
his virtuous character.’ 


The whole section respecting this 

celebrated physician is particularly 
interesting ; In g.ving an account of 
his history our author has relied 
with too much confidence upon 
some Jegends of dubious authority, 
but in the estimate which he forms 
of the genius of Hippocrates, and of 
the effect that he produced upon 
the science of medicine, M. Caba- 
nis equally displays the extent of 
his information, and the accuracy of 
his judgment. 
We are next carried through the 
other medical schools of Greece, 
then to those of Rome, and after- 
wards of Arabia. The various sects 
of modern times pass in review be- 
fore us, and the merits of fhose in- 
dividuals, who have signalized 
themselves, either by the excel- 
Jence or singularity of their systems, 
are candidly discussed. The doc- 
trines of Stahl and Van Helmont are 
detailed at some length ; we cannot 
but think M. Cabanis’s opinion of 
the former much too favourable. 

* Stahl was one of those extraordinary 
men, whom nature seems to produce, fron 
time to time, for the purpose of effecting 
the reform of the sciences. She had en- 
dowed him with that keen sagacity, which 
enables the mind to investigate thoroughly 
the objects of research, and with that pru- 
dence, which leads it to pause, at every 
step, in order to consider them in all their 
different aspects ; with that quickness of 
apprehension and comprehensiveness of 
understanding, which embraces them in 
their combinations; and with that pa- 
tience in observation, which follows them 
through all their minute details. He was, 
like his master,* chiefly distinguished by 
the rare talent of tracing analogies and 
points of comparison, between the most 
ordinary phenomena, and those which ap- 
pear most unaccountable ; by the aid of 
which it is frequently possible to discover 
the immediate cause of the latter, and thus 
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to found the most sublime theories uport 
the most simple reasonings. . It would be 
foreign to our subject to enumerate the 
chemical labours of these two great men: 
it may suffice to observe, that they were 
the first who introduced philosophy into a 
science, which, till then, had been con- 
stantly fluctuating between a small number 
of important truths, and a multitude of ab- 
surd errors, and which, from the very na- 
ture of its researches, seemed destined to 
remain for a long time the inheritance of 
quackery, or the deceitful object of the 
most extravagant hopes.’ 

We scarcely expected to meet 
with such high sentiments of admi- 
ration expressed for an author, 
whose’ works are seldom read, ex- 
cept as objects of curiosity, and 
whose theories are referred to sole- 
ly forthe purpose of being refuted. 
Such at least is the case in this 
country. 

Sydenham is justly selected by 
our author, as one of those distin- 
vuished individuals, whose labors 
had an important effect upon the 
science of medicine. Perhaps we 
may be misled by a national feeling, 
but we think that our author has 
scarcely spoken of him in terms of - 
sufficient commendation ; we con- 
ceive that we are not bestowing 
upon tis illustrious physician an 
undue degree of praise, when we at- 
tribute to his writings, the same 
happy revolution in the science of 
medicine, which was effected by 
Locke in that of metaphysics. Sy- 
denham was the first among the me- 
dern pliysicians, who taught us how 
to observe the phenomena of dis- 
ease. He had indeed his favourite 
hy pothesis, but his hypothesis was 
so far modified, as rather to coin- 
cide with, than to influence his ge- 
neral views, and was considered ra- 
ther as a generalization of facts, than 
as a theory formed for their expla- 
nation. 

We think the Jabours of Bocr- 


* Berger. . 
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haayve are treated in too cursory a 
manner. Although as an original ob- 
server he must rank far below Sy- 
denham, yet from the extent of his 
information, from his industry inthe 
improvement of his art, from the 
candor and ingenuousness of his 
mind, and from the station which he 
held as a public teacher, perhaps 
no doctrines ever obtained such 
complete possession of the public 
mind, since those of Galen, as the 
ees = of the humoral patho- 
ogy. The great bulk of the peo- 
ple in this country are still Boer- 
haavians. It must also be remem- 
bered that from his school issued 
the illustrious Haller, the father of 
modern physiology, by whose exer- 
tions, that which before consisted 
merely of a heap of dubious facts, 
and crude hypotheses, was rendered 
one of the most interesting branches 
of modern physics. If to Sydenham 
we owe the method of observation in 
medicine, to Haller are we indebted 
for that of experiment in the colla- 
teral sciences of anatomy and physi- 
ology. 

After this sketch of the revolu- 
tions of medicine we proceed to the 
second part of the work, the method 
in which the science may be im- 
proved and reformed. ‘This is to 
be radically accomplished, princi- 
pally by attending to the instruction 
of the younger part of the profes- 
sion, and accordingly medical edu- 
cation forms the i of the third 
chapter. After some remarks upon 
the nature and extent of the human 
faculties, the author points out the 
different modes that have been in- 
vented for promoting the — 
tion of knowledge, and particularly, 
that which consists in the genera- 
lization of facts, and in deducing 
from these facts, conclusions which 
may assist us in the further exten- 
sion of our information. M. Caba- 
nis shows that this plan may, with 
strict propriety, be applied to me- 
dicine; that as far as it has been 


acted upon, the science has been 
improved, and that the greatest 
part of its errors may be justly attri- 
buted to the neglect of it. But al- 
though the author sostrongly recom - 
mends the prosecution of the analy- 
tical method, he is fully aware of 
the difficulties which attend the ap- 
plication of it to medicine, and 
clearly points out the causes of this 
peculiar difficulty, while, at the 
same time, he shows how it may be 
obviated. Under the same general 
impression, he makes some judici- 
ous observations upon nosology, 
atid the classification of the articles 
of the materia medica. For the 
most part, the attempts that have 
been hitherto made at arrangement 
have been so imperfect, as to afford 
but little advantage to the science, 
but this circumstance ought not to 
be considered as any objection to 
the system in general, but to the 
inadequate application of it. We 
have next some valuable remarks 
on the influence which language 
exerts upon the sciences, and on the 
false application of other sciences 
to medicine. The author acknow- 
ledges, that medicine almost neces- 
sarily leads to the formation of hy- 
potheses, and that we are strongly 
induced to derive our hypotheses 
from other branches of physics, the 
laws of which are more easily ascer- 
tained, and the analogy of which to 
the phenomena of life, although inca- 
alk of strict application, are often 
so striking as irresistably to engage 
the attention. It must also be ob- 
served, thatthe animal body, al- 
though guided by laws peculiarto it- 
self, is not devoid of the properties of 
inanimate matter, and itis only by 
patient experience, aided by expe- 
riments of the most operose and dif- 
ficult kind, that we can possibly as- 
certain the exact limit where the 
phenomena of life commence. This 
view of the subject will tend to 
throw some light upon the following 
query which our autho: proposes : 
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« How comes it, that so many men of 
information and talent, who have had daily 
opportunities of observing diseases and 
their cure, should have allowed themselves 
to be misled by ideas, which their constant 
experience served to confute :’ 

M. Cabanis proposes a second, 
and not less interesting question ; 
** how happens it, that the authors 
of the most wretched theories, have 
sometimes proved very skilful prac- 
titioners ?”? To this we can only re- 
ply, that in the instances referred to 
in the question, there appears to 
have been a contest in the mind of 


the practitioner, between the im- 


pressions which he derived from 
early education, and from the appli- 
cation of false analogies derived 
from other sciences, and the obvi- 
ous facts which daily fell under his 
observation. His acuteness of per- 
ception irresistibly forced the latter 
upon his notice, while the.early bias 
which his mind has received, will 
not permit him to neglect the for- 
mer. No instances ever occurred, 
which can better illustrate this state 


of mind than that of Sydenham, and 
‘we may, in a great degree, apply 


the same remark to Cullen. How 
superior are these men, who placed 
little dependence upon their theo- 
ries, and devoted themselves chiefly 
to observation, to those, who like 
Brown and Darwin, have pursued 
the opposite track? Of how little 


. value are the bold speculations and 


‘ 


‘splendid hypotheses of ‘the one, 
compared to .the simple histories 


‘and unadorned narratives’ of ‘the: 
other. 


In the 4th and 5th chapters’ our 
author offers some remarks upon the 
different departments of medical re- 


‘search, and upon what he calls the 


accessory branches of study. In 
this part we meet with many judi- 
cious observations, highly deserv- 
ing of attention, but, which our li- 
mits will not permit’ us to notice. 
We shall, howevér, present our 
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readers with one paragraph, to the 
truth of which we doubt not they 
will immediately assent. 


“ Tt would not be altogether useless to 
inquire the reason, why, notwithstanding 
the great advances of the present age, the 
ancients still maintain a decided superio- 
rity with respect to the arts and sciences 
of pure observation. If we divest our- 
selves of all prejudice, we may be led to 
believe, that it is owing to the confidence 
with which our superior attainments inspire 
us, to the facility of procuring books upon 
all manher of subjects, and to the practice 
of drawing almost all our knowledge from 
this last-mentioned source ; that we must 
attribute this deficiency in depth, origins 
ality, and justness of conception, which is 
but too manifest in the works of modern 
observers. A great part of their time 
being spent in reading,’ they seldom view 
with their own eyes ‘What the real observer 
sees in nature: for the truths which it 
costs so much trouble to extort from the 
latter, are easily found in books: and the 
advantages in other respects so important, 
which result from the quick diffusion of 
knowledge, are attended" with this ingon- 
venience, that the improvement of the 
mind with regard to the ‘extent of its ac~ 
quirements, is often counterbalanced by 
the loss it sustains in respect of the force 
and permanence of its conceptions ; that 
the memory of words is often enlarged at 
the expense of the memory of facts; dnd 
that we often neglect objects‘ which may 
be seen and examined, in order to inquire 
what ‘others Have imagined and said.’ 

The account which we have given 
of M. Cabanis’s work, proves the 
estimation in which we think it 
ought to be held. To the mere 
practitioner, who*is regardless of 
the improvement of his art, this vo- 
lume will appear uninteresting, but 
to the man of Science, who is anxious 
‘to place medicine upon the basis of 
philosophy, the labors of M. Caba- 
nis will be received with gratitude. 
The stile of the work is particularly 
easy and perspicuous, and the trans- 
lator appears to have executed his 
task in such a manner as to merit 
commendation, He has added a 
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few notes, that increase the value of 
the volume, yet we confess, that we 
cannot agree with him in the eulogy 


Art. III. Observations on Indigestion: in which is satisfactorily shewn the E, 
ae in relieving this, as well as tts connected Train of Complaints pecutn 
cline of Life. Translated from the French Memoir of Mr. 
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which he passes upon Dr. Darwin’g 
theory of fever. 


acy of 
to the 
AUBENTON, Meme 


ber of the Royal Medical Society in Paris. 8yo, pp. 24. 


WE are informed in the intro- 
duction, that the author, who was 
so well known as a naturalist, was 
originally educated for the profes- 
sion of medicine; but°it appears 
that he never engaged in practice, 
nor does he seem to have made me- 
dicine an object of attention in the 
later part of his life. He com- 
mences his essay by observing, that 
each individual function of the 
body, like the system at large, has 
its period of increase, of permanent 
vigor, and of decay. Different 
functions pass through these suc- 
cessive stages at different times, but 
the powers of the stomach are 
among the first to exhibit symp- 
toms of decline. ‘This natural ten- 
dency is much promoted by the ar- 
tificial habits of civilized lite, either 
indulged from choice, or rendered 
necessary from peculiar circum- 
stances. 

The following remarks exhibit a 
just picture of the evils that very 
frequently assail those who are de- 
voted to literary pursuits. 


* Most people who lead a sedentary 
life, without being obliged to exercise 
some active employment, complain of their 
digestion: they perceive the fo6d lie 
heavy on the stomach after a meal. This 
uneasy sensation is accompanied with a 
sort of torpor, which impedes the functions 
of the belly and obscures the mind: this 
state of uneasiness gradually subsides, the 
corporeal powers resume their energy, and 
communicate to the stomach ives 
force to overcome the obstacle opposed to 
it; the progress of its action manifests it- 
self by the quantity of air it causes to be 
discharged from the mouth, the escape of 
which is often accompanied with noise.’ 


M. Daubenton was led to turn his 
attention to this state of the sto- 


mach in consequence of having 
been himself a sufferer from it, 2 
the object of this tract is to make 
public the method by which he re- 
moved the complaint. He sup- 
poses, that when the stomach be. 
comes weakened towards the de- 
cline of life, the gastric juice 
acquires an unnaturally thick con- 
sistence ; 

it even becomes so viscous as to adhere 
to its coat in a glairy form, whereas it 
ought to be fluid, and to flow unceasingly 
into the stomach, in order to effect the 
process of digestion by gradually ming- 
ling with the aliments. We ought then 
if possible to employ some means which 
may Communicate energy successively to 
different parts of the stomach, without 
irritating it $0 much as to corrugate its 
membranes as a purgative, or toconvulse 
them like an emetic; it is enough that 
this agent should preduce some motion in 
the interior coats of the stomach, and im- 
part an energy to the glands, without 
corrugating them,” .. 

This object he éonceiyed might 
be accomplished by small doses of 
ipecacuanha, and upon trial, it was 
found to answer his expectation. 
It was administered in doses of 2 
grs. only, which he recommends to 
be given in the morning, before 
any food is received into the sto- 
mach. 

The pamphlet is written in an 
easy, candid manner, and being 
principally an appeal to experience, 
its merits must be referred to this 
test. We must, however, acknow- 
ledge, that we should not expect 
much benefit from the plan recom- 
mended by M. Daubenton, still 
less can we coincide in the hypo- 
thesis by which it appears to have 
been suggested. 
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Art. IV. A Practical Treatise on the Powers of Cantharides, when used Internally, 
Demonstrated by Experiment and Observation, in Three Parts: including an Inquiry 
concerning the Nature and Proper Medical treatment of Glee:, Leucorrhea, and Obsti- 


nate Sores. 


THE object of this work is to in- 
troduce a more general use of can- 
tharides, as an internal remedy, of 
great efficacy, and at the same time, 
of perfect safety. The diseases in 
which it is recommended are gleet, 
leucorrha@a, and obstinate ulcers; 
diseases, the cure of which, under 
our present modes of treatment, is 
always precarious, and too fre- 
quently unattainable. The first 
section, which treats of the cure of 
eleet, commences by some remarks 
on the diagnos's between this and 
other discharges from the urethra, 
particularly gonorrhea. It most 
frequently appears as a sequel of 
tliis latter disease, and the general 
resemblance in their seat and symp- 
toms, together with the gradual 
manner in which the one affection 
passes into the other, have rendered 
it extremely difficult to mark out 
their precise limits. Instances oc- 
casionally occur in which the most 
judicious practitioners would be un- 
able to pronounce decided!y upon 
their nature, but in general, the 
duration of the disease, the absence 
of inflammatory symptoms, and the 
appearance of the matter dis- 
charged, enable us to determine to 
what class they ought to be refer- 
red. 

‘A variety of practices have been 
adopted’ for the cure of ‘eleet, 
sometimes no donbt with success, 
but upon the whole, with so little 
certainty, that some of the most 
able writers upon the subject, Mr. 
Hunter in particular, candidly ac- 
knowledged that the disease is fre- 
quently incurable. Gleet is in all 
cases obviously connected with a 
diseased state of the constitution, 
and perhaps in all instances, with a 
ereatcr or loss devree of weakness. 
In conformity with this yiew of the 


cious. 


By Joun Roperton, Surgeon, Edinburgh, Extraordinary Member of 
the Royal Medical Society. 8vo. pp. 350. 


subject, Mr. Roberton conceives 
that the debilitating plan must be 
hurtful, and that the disease can 
only be effectually combated by ge- 
neral, ag well as topical remedies. 
Among the latter, bougies and blis- 
ters to the perineum are often of 
decided advantage. A not unfre- 
quent cause of gleet consists in the 
presence of strictures in the ure- 
thra, and it is obvious, that the re- 
moval of them is the only effectual 
method of curing the symptomatic 
affection. Our author, however, 
conceives that occasionally strictures 


‘have been considered as the cause 


of cleet, and that even the caustic 
has been employed for their removal, 
when the urethra has only been af- 
fected with a temporary spasm: he 
even goes so far as to alledge, that 
this took place in some of the cases 
treated by Mr. Home. The impnu- 
tation is serious, and we conceive 
there is scarcely sufficient ground 
for the allegation. Admitting, 
however, that permanent stricture 
is an occasional cause of gleet, and 
likewise that the disease may some- 
times be removed by bougies or 
blisters to the perineum, when oc- 
curring from other causes, yet the 
most numerous class of cases are 
those in which there is no ob- 
struction in the urethra, and in 
which the disease will not give way 
to the above mentioned applica~ 
tions. Under these circumstances, 
the internal use of cantharides has 
been found almost certainly effica- 
Mr. Roberton employed the 
tincture, and began with doses of 
from eight to twelve drops; it was 
gradually augmented and continued 
until an encreased action of the 
parts was excited, and generally 
until strangury was induced. The 
result of this treatment was, that 
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the discharge assumed the thick and 
purulent appearance of recent go- 
norrhea, and was easily removed 
by the astringent or sedative injec- 
tions usually found efficacious in 
this complaint. No unfavourable 
consequences seem to have resulted 
from the plan, and it appears to 
have been uniformly successful. 
Our readers will be aware that the 
internal use of cantharides in gleet 
is not altogether a new practice, 
but it has been carried to a much 
greater extent, and more systemati- 
cally adopted by Mr. Roberton than 
by any of his predecessors. ‘The 
etfects, both local and constitution- 
al, that are produced by the ad- 
ministration of the remedies, are 
stated to be as follows. 

“ The pulse is strengthened, appetite 
improved, mind rendered more cheerful, 
the matter of the discharge from any dis- 
eased surface becomes opaque, is inspis- 
sated, and assumes the appearance of 
pus. 

** At this time, for the most part, a 
greater or less degree of pain affects the 
parts, whence the discharge proceeded, 
which goes off, if the medicine is not 
taken, increases if it continues to be 
taken, and is kept up, if the dose is only 
diminished. 

_ “ In the meantime, the discharge va- 
ries in quantity; but, on the whole, di- 
minishes daily, and at last disappears; 
leaving the parts sound, and capable of 
performing all their functions. 

“« Sometimes, on taking the first doses 
of the cantharides, the discharge is in- 
creased in quantity; at others, dimi- 
nished. 

“« The matter generally evinces inspis- 
sation before the inflammatory sensations 
disturb the patient. 

‘« The attack of pain will be at very 
different times in different persons, after 
they begin to take the cantharides, 
though they individually take it in the 
same ratio, as most of the cases shew; 
for the medicine is at first prescribed, 
and afterwards continued to every one 
nearly in the same ratio. 

** The quantity that some can take in 
& given time, without any sensible ef- 
fect, is astonishingly great, compared 
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with the smallness of the quantity which 
can alarmingly affect others.” 

The author remarks, that persons 
predisposed to glandular swellings, 
cannot use the cantharides without 
the utmost caution, and that where 
any indolent swellings of the glands 
exist, the administration of this me- 
dicine would almost certainly cause 
a suppuration of them. It is also 
an unsafe remedy for persons who 
are liable to pectoral complaints, or 
who are threatened with phthisis. 
If in consequence of the impru- 
dent use of cantharides strangury 
is brought on in an excessive de- 
gree, a cathartic is to be adminis- 
tered with plentiful dilution, and 
fomentations are to be applied over 
the pubes, it appears that cam- 
phor certainly possesses the power 
of correcting the effects of the 
cantharides. 

An equally successful result fol- 
lowed the administration of can- 
tharides in leucorrhoea, a disease 
equally intractable with gleet, upon 
the old plan of treatment. The 
symptoms of Jeucorrheea are suffi. 
ciently well known, but the diag- 
nosis between this affection and the 
gleet consequent to gonorrhea, is 
extremely uncertain. However, in 
a medical point of view it is not of 
very great importance, since the 
same plan of treatment secms 
equally applicable. It has been a 
question much agitated by physiolo- 
gists, from what part of the uterine 
system the discharge proceeds. Cul-. 
len conceived, that it was derived 
from the same vessels which pour 
out the menstrual evacuation, an 
opinion which Mr. Roberton warm- 
ly combats, while he endeavours to 
prove, that analogous to gleet, it is 
derived from the mucous glands, 
The principal argument which our 
author employs against Cullen’s 
opinion, and one certainly of much 
weight, is that the discharge con- 
tinues during pregnancy. He also 
adduces a curious case of prolapsus 
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ro. $i a oe 
uteri, where the patient was affected 
with leucorrheea, and. also continued 
to menstruate ; it seemed quite evi- 
dent, that the two fluids proceeded 
from different parts. -The cure of 
keucgrrhoea was effected by the in- 
ternal. use of the.cantharides exactly 
in the same manner as that of gleet. 
When. the remedy was persisted in 
fora sufficient length of time, an 
encreased action was induced in the 
uterine system, which was succeed~- 
ed by: an alteration in the app¢arance 
of the discharge, sometimes by its 
temporary -increase, hut, finally by 
its disappearance. .. The,.constitu- 
tional indispogition was removed to- 
gether with, the local complaint. 

' In the third part of the work we 
have an account of several cases of 
indolent ulcers, some originating in 
aceidents, and others in constitu- 
tional causes, where the internal 
use of the cantharides effected a 
change,in their disposition, and in- 
dacak a healthy action in them, 
which finally terminated. in their 
healing.. The effects. were not so 
avell marked in these cases, as in 
those of gleet and Jeucorrlicea, .and 
‘yet there seems. no doubt that a cer- 
tain degree of effect was produced, 
- The work. concludes with an ac- 
count of some experiments by’ Dr. 
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Forster, performed on dogs, in 
which the cantharides were given to 
them in different forms and quanti- 
ties. Half a drachm of cantharides 
was sufficient to destroy the ani- 
mal; the viscera were found ex- 
tremely inflamed, and the blood in 
a state of dissolution. A. drachm 
and a half of the tincture produced 
yery severe effects, but did not 
prove fatal. The effects were ob- 
viously diminished when camphor 
was. administered along with the 
canthatides, and their operation was 
counteracted by olive oil, and the 
theriaca andromachi. 

rom this account of Mr. Ro- 
berton’s work our readers will per- 
ceive, that it is one deserving of 
attention; the practice recommend- 
ed may be considered as in a great 
measure new, and the cases are de- 
tailed in such a manner as to give 
us confidence in the accuracy and 
candor of the author. Were we to 
proceed to more minute criticism, 
we might point out:many defects of 
stile and manner; but we are not 
disposed to dwell upon any point 
that would tend to detract from the 
value of a work, which we think 
promises to be of real service to the 
medical agt. ; 


Venkes, ‘Deiutsion, By Roserr Wittan, MD. FA. 8. Physis 


cian Extraordinary to the Fever Institution, and to the Public Dispensary, in London, 


Ato. pp. 108. Ce 
THE object of Dr. Willan’s work 


‘appears to be, that .of ascertaining 
with-precision the result of ajl the 
‘experience, that has hitherto takeh 
place with respect to the,cow pox; 
an abject.of great importance, and 
one, for,which no ‘pérson could be 
jeelectad gs better qualified. In the 
‘first section, the author examines 
the effects of the combined inocula- 
‘tion. of'the -variolous and vaccine 
fluids. “Partly from incidental oc- 
curren¢es, and ‘partly from experi- 
ments intentionally irstituted, it 
“seeyis to be asceytained, that when 


‘the matter of both diseases is intro- 
duced at the same'time, “ they re- 
strain. the operation ,of each other on 
‘the kody, dnd soméwhat alter the 
form.of the piystules or vesicles, 
without effecting any change in the 
qualities of the tluid they contain.” 
_As.a matter of practical importance 
it may be observed, that the «ction 
of variolous matter seems ‘to be al- 
together suspended, after the 9th 
day of _the vaccine inoculatior, 
and we‘hence conclude, that-after 
this period , the body is no longer sus- 
‘ceptible of the small pox infection. 
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The second section is on’ *¢ the 
characteristics and effects of per- 
fect vaccination.” Dr, Willan gives 
an accurate and minute detail of 
the appearance and progress of the 
vaccine vesicle. He then adverts 
to the great body of evidence which 
vas been produced in favour of its 
efficacy in counteracting the action 
of the small pox. This, indeed, 
now seems to be established beyond 
all possibility of doubt, not merely 
from the numerous experiments 
which have been niade, by inseft- 
Ing the variolous matter in thosé 
who had been vaccinated, but still 
more powerfully from the circum- 
stance, that they were equally un- 
susceptible of the effect of the natu- 
ral sma]l pox, when, during the year 
1805, it prevailed in Saelions with 
peculiar frequency and fatality. Dr. 
Willan, however, asks, whethet it 
be ‘‘ necessary to the advancement 
of vaccine inoculation, or to the 
reputation of Dr. Jenner, that we 
should acknowledge this position to 
be true, universally and invaria- 
bly?” To this question he does 
not hesitate to answer in the nega- 
tive; although perhaps, no propo- 
sition in Medicine can be more uni- 
versally true, yet the human consti- 
tution is subject to such infinite 
‘diversity, as to occasion some ex- 
ceptions to the most general conclu- 
sions. He thinks it a sufficient de- 
fence of vaccination to stdte, ‘that 
‘the inoculation for the small pox, is 
liable to the same objections, and 
he properly remarks, ‘that 
“* Similar irregularities observed in the 
constitution of persons inoculated for the 
Small-pox, and given to the public in 
very aggravated statements, did not de- 
ter our predecessors from Variolous Ino- 
culation, though at it’s commencement, 
‘one in forty or fifty died of the commu- 
‘nicated disease, or of chronic distempers 
afterwards.” 


Admitting them to be equally 
‘preventive of the small pox, the 
advantages of vaccination are. of the 
‘first importance ; 
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“It is equally safe at all ages and in 
every seasony and does not occasion con- 
finement,—because it neither diffuses 
contagion, nor excites Scrophula, and 
because it is free from the danger attend, 
ing the inoculated Small -pox, which still 
proves fatal in one case out of two hun- 
dred and fifty.” 


_ After witnessing the opposition 
that vaccination has met with in 
some few instances, it is curious, 
and not uninstructive, to revert to 
the manner in which the small pox 
inoculation was received in this 
country. Dr. Willan gives a state- 
ment of the arguments that were 
urged against it; they were to the 
last degree violent and indecorous, 
atid as experience has since so am- 
ply proved, almost totally without 
foundation. We may fairly augur, 
that the opposition to vaccination 
will, in a tew years, be regarded as 
equally the subject of astonishment. 

The third section, ‘* on imperfect 
Vaccination,” contains much valua- 
blé information. The author attri- 
butes the failure of the operation to 
three circumstances. 

«I, When the flaid employed has 
lost some of it’s original properties. If. 
When the persons inoculated are soon at+ 
terwards affected with any contagious 
Fever. JII. When they are affected, at 
the time of inoculation, with some chronic 
Cutaneous Disorders.” 


The properties of the fluid may 
be destroyed, either from its net 
having been taken from the-arm at 
the proper period, or from its not 
having been afterwards preserved 
with sufficient cave. It‘is now well 
known, that when matter is em- 
ployed, the qualities of which are 
in any way altered, a pustule and 
ulceration are produced, which dif- 
fer in their character and appear- 
ance from the proper vaccine ve- 
sicle, and which do not secure the 
constitution from subsequent small 
pox. It is worthy. of observation, 
that the mattcr of this imperfect 
pustule, when transferred to the 
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arm of another subject, sometimes 
produces the genuine vaccine dis- 
vase, although, in general, it forms 
a pustule similar to the one from 
which it was taken. The effect 
which many cutaneous affections 
possess of modifying, or altogether 
destroying the action of the vaccine 
flu'd, is now generally admitted. 
When we consider these facts, and 
also bear in mind that these circum- 
stances were not adverted to, or, in- 
deed, not understood by those who 
originally practised vaccination, we 
think Dr. Willan’s suggestion of the 
greatest importance, that all practi- 
tioners, as far as lies in their power, 
should strictly examine the persons 
inoculated previous to the year 
1802, and reinoculate in every 
doubtful case. 

In the next section, our author 
gives an account of the instances of 
variolous eruption that have suc- 
ceeded to vaccination, The circum- 
stances suggested in the former 
chapter make it not unfair to con- 
clude, that, in at least a great ma- 
jority of these cases, the vaccina- 
tion was imperfectly performed, 
vither in consequence of the matter 
employed being in an improper 
state, or from the constitution of the 
patient not permitting it to exercise 
its proper effect. The subsequent 
complaint appears generally to have 
been moditied, nearly in the same 
manner as when the two kinds of 
matter are inoculated together, the 
fever was about in the same decree 
with that of the inoculated small- 
pos, and the eruptions were small 
and tuberculated, without much ac- 
eompanying inflammation. When 
those who have gone through the 
vaceine discase are inoculated with 
variolous matter, a pustule is some- 
times produced, attended with a de- 
gree of fever; aud it appears that 
this pustule is capable of communi- 
cating the disease. Circumstances 
of this hind have been adduced to 
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prove the failure of the previous 
vaccination, but it has been decid- 
edly established, that the same ef- 
fects occasionally result from ino- 
culating those who have previously 
had the small-pox. 

Our readers are probably aware, 
that some of the opposers of vac- 
cination have imputed to it the pro- 
duction of cutaneous or glandular 
affections; Dr. Willan, however, 
whose opinion on this point is enti- 
tled to particular attention, does not 
admit the fact. He perceives, in 
the alledged cases, no appearances 
with which he was not before fami- 
liar, and the records of one of the 
public dispensaries in London are 
adduced to show that the number of 
chronic eruptions has not increased 
during the last two years. In Glou- 
cestershire, where the cow-pox has 
prevailed for time immemorial, no 
such opinion of its effects has ever 
been entertained, nor are cutaneous 
diseases more frequent in that coun- 
ty than in the other parts of Eng- 
land, yet it is probable, that if any 
such affection had followed its ino- 
culation, we should have found 
them existing in an aggravated form 
after the aecidental disease, which 
difers only from the inoculated in 
being more violent. 

There is reason to suspect that 
some of the supposed failures of 
vaccination have arisen from mis- 
takes respecting the chicken-pox ; 
on this account our author devotes a 
section to the consideration of this 
disease, in which he traces, with 
much iminuteness, its appearance 
and progress. This, we believe, is 
the most accurate description of the 
chicken-pox which has ever been 
published ; and although, on its 
own acount, it is a disease of little 
importance, yet it is highly neces- 
sary that every practitioner should 
become intimately acquainted with 
its symptoins, in order that he may 
be ut all times able to determine the 
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nature of every eruption, which, in 
any respect, resembles the small- 

Ox. 

The work concludes with an ap- 
pendix, containing several valuable 
communications from Dr. Willan’s 
correspondents in different parts of 
England, giving an account of the 
progress of vaccination, and the suc- 
cess with which it has been attend- 
ed. The first letter is from Dr. 
Jenner; it contains some valuable 
remarks upon the power of cutane- 
ous affections in modifying the vac- 
cine disease. He informs us, that 
this is produced not only by diffe- 
rent herpetic complaints, but by the 
itch, and even by that state of the 
skin produced by external injury. 
He relates an instance where the 
tinea capitis prevented the small- 
pox eruption from taking place ; and 
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conjectures, with probability, that 
this circumstance, although not at- 
tended to, may have been the cause 
of the difficulty which has occasion- 
ally prevailed in communicating the 
disease. 

The most ample detail of the 
state of country practice is contain- 
ed in a letter from Dr. Rutter, of 
Liverpool. It appears that vaccina- 
tion has been carried to a consider- 
able extent in that town, and still 
more in its populous neighbourhood. 
From his own observations, and the 
extensive communications of his 
corresponden:s, Dr. Rutter con- 
cludes, that the state of the prac- 
tice in that part of the island is 
highly satisfactory, and ‘* affords 
strong additional proof of the im- 
mense value and importance of;vac- 
cine inoculation.” 


Art. VI. The Vaccine Contest : or, “ Mild Humanity, Reason, Religion, and Truth, 
against fierce, unfeeling Ferocity, overbearing Insolence, mortified Pride, false Faith, and 
Desperation ;” being an exact Outline of the Arguments and interesting Facts, adduced 
by the principal Combatants on both sides, respecting Cow-Pox Inoculation ; including a 
late Official Report on this Subject, by the Medical Council of the Royal Jennerian So- 
ciety. Chiefly designed for the Use of Clergymen, Heads of Families, Guardians, Over- 
seers of the Poor, and other unpfirofessioual Readers who may be concerned for the Wel- 
fare of Mankind. By Wiiviam Brair, M.A. Surgeon of the Lock Hospital and 
Asylum, the Bloomsbury Dispensary, and New Rupture Society ; Member of the Royal 
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THIS work of Mr. Blair’s is an 
answer to the attack that was made 
upon the cow pox by Dr. Rowley, 
respecting whose publication we 
perfectly coincide with our author, 
when he says, that he 


8vo. 


** Never perused a literary work, on any 
sybject, so completely unfair—so insidi- 
ously imposing—so calculated to deceive 
—-so mischievous in its tendency—so full 
of invective—so abounding in falsehoods 
—so plainly inconsistent with itself—and so 
disgustingly repugnant to common de- 
cency.” 

It may, at first view, appear ques- 
tionable, how far a work answering 
to such a character was deserving of 
areply. If it had been a treatise 
yntended only for the higher orders 


College of Surgeons, and of the Medical Societies of London, Paris, Brussels, Aberdeen, 


of society, or one likely to be read 
only by persons of information, we 
should not hesitate to decide in the 
negative; but when we consider that 
it was addressed to the mob, that it 
was a subject particularly calculated 
to excite their fears ne apprehen- 
sions, and especially when we find 
that it had been industrionsly circula- 
ted amongst them, we acknowledge 
the importance of Mr. Blair's la- 
bours. 

As it would have been difficult to 
combat the motley effusions of Dr. 
Rowley’s pen by a strain of serious 
argument, our author has couched 
his attack under the form of a dia- 
logue, in which the speakers are the 
Doctor himself, personated under 
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the name of Bragwell, a clergyman, 
who being apprehensive lest his 
children should be infected by the 
epidemic small-pox, calls to ask the 
Doctor’s advice; and a_ surgeon, 
who, coming in towards the end of 
the conversation, places the question 
in the proper point of view. Almost 
the whole of what is put into the 
mouth of Dr. Bragwell consists of 
quotations from Dr. Rowley’s own 
writings on the subject of vaceina- 
tion. The indecorum, the violence, 
and the illiberality of his remarks, 
have been already noticed in their 
proper place. Many of his most 
confident assertions are directly op- 
posed by printed documents taken 
from the records of the Jennerian 
Society, while others are found in- 
consistent with each other, and con- 
tradicted by facts of public noto- 
riety. 

Dr. Rowley states, in the most 
direct manner, that no less than 
504 cases have occurred of small- 
pox after vaccination ; his antago- 
nist, however, obseves, that out of 
this number, 


« THERE are not less than one hundred 
and twenty-seven whose names or places of 
abode are wanting; and tayo hundred and 
thirty-eight of whom you do not mention 
where, or by what persons they were vac- 
cinated, if they ever have at all !” 


There is also reason to conclude, 
that 145 of these supposed failures 
were under the influence of the small- 
pox at the time that they were vac- 
cinated ; and there is good ground 
for suspecting that the same cases 
are inserted in different parts of. 
ihe list, with some slight variation 
of circumstances, or an alteration 
in the address or the mode of spell- 
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ing the name. After such a state- 
ment, we need net proceed any fur- 
ther in prosecuting Dr. Rowley’sar- 
guments. The factsthat are brought 
forwards by “ the Surgeon,” in the 
latter part of the pamphlet, are many 
of them of great importance, and 
strongly stated. Probably many of 
our readers may not be acquainted 
with the effects which have been 
produced in Vienna since the intro- 
duction of vaccination in that city. 
The small-pox had prevailed there 
without interruption for many cen- 
turies, and had annually destroyed 
some hundreds of the inhabitants. 
The cow-pox was introduced in the 
year 1800: of its beneficial effects 
the following table speaks in the 
most unequivocal language : 


“ A.D. Total Deaths. By Small-Pox. 


1800 14,600 - 835 
1801 15,181 . 164 
1802 14,522 - 61 
1803 14,583 - 27 
1804 14,035 - 2.” 


As a contrast to this statement, 
certainly not to the credit of our 
own country, we are informed that 
“no less than 950 deaths from the 
sma]l-pox occurred in London dur- 
ing the last three months of 1805.” 

Mr. Blair admits, that in some 
very rare cases, (upon the most 
ample allowance, not more than 10 
in 300,000) ; the small-pox has suc- 
ceeded to vaccination. The pro- 
portion is, however, too small to 
produce any effect upon the final re- 
sult of our judgment ; and we must 
not forget that the number of deaths 
under variolous inoculation are a 
hundred times as numerous as the 
supposed instances of failure in the 
vaccine. 


By 


containing a Defence of Vaccination. 


Joun Rixc, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, and of the Medisal 


Societies of London and Paris. 
MR. RING, who has so frequent- 


ly come forwards as the champion 
ef vaccination, here enters the lists 


8vo. 


> 


90. 


against Mr. Birch. He displays the 
same zeal in deferrce of his favour- 
ite practice, and manifests his ac- 
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MOORE’S REMARKS ON MR. 


customed acuteness in detecting the 
errors of his opponent ; but we are 
sorry to observe a moré than usual 
portion of that sarcastic personality 
which we have before had occasion 
to deprecate, and which, if at all 
admissible, ought certainly to be 
employed in scientific controversies 
with the utmost caution. We the 
more regret iton this occasion, be- 
cause it is not so directly provoked 
by the manner of his antagonist, as 
in some former instances. The low 
buffdonery of Dr.: Rowley, and the 
vulgar humour of Dr. Moseley, may 
perhaps require to be answered ina 
stile something approaching to their 
own; but Mr. Birch, however weak 
and futile we may consider his argu- 
ments to be, certainly, upon the 
‘whole, writes like a gentleman, and 
should be treated as such. Mr. 
Ring’s labours in defence of vacci- 


nation we think deserving of much’ 


praise ; we only regret, that in this 
‘anstance, he has-not come up to his 
‘usual standard: of excellence. 

“Mr. Birch’s objections to the cow- 
pox are thus recapitulated by our 
author. ‘* The first is, that Mr. 
Birch-is ignorant of its origin; the 
second,:that he is ignorant of its ef- 
fect; and the third, that he is igno- 
rant the small-pox is a scourge of 
the human race. With respect to 
the first of these, Mr, Ring justly 
observes, that it affords not the least 
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shadow of objection to the practice ; 
asto Mr. Birch’s ignorance, this is 
certainly a sufficient reason why he 
should n0¢ have opposed it, until he 
had made honeall acquainted with 
it; and as to the third objection, it 
is so contradictory to universal ob- 
servation aud experience, that we 
should have supposed it impossible 
that such a doctrine could have been 
maintained by any individual, much 
less by one in the medical profes- 
sion. 

Mr. Ring takes notice of the na- 
ture of the evideuce which Mr. 
Birch produced, when examined by 


‘the committee of the house of com- 


mons. Mr, Birch is perpetually ex- 
ulting in the circumstance of his 
having been one of: the earliest op- 
posers of vaccination ; we are, how- 
ever, at a loss to know upon what 
principle he founds his exultation, 
for the report of his evidence proves 
that he opposed a practice which 
promised to bestow the greatest be- 
nefit upon the human race, merely 
because he was himself unacquaint- 
with it. It should have been his 
first and most sacred duty to have 
procured the requisite information, 
and the information lay within his 
reach. - So far from being. a subject 
of exultation, his negligence on this 


- point affords ground for the mast 


serious reprehension. 


Art. VIII. Remarks on' Mr. Birch’s “ Serious Reasons for uniformly objecting to the 
Practice of Vaccination. * By James Moore, Member of the“Royal College of Surgeons 


in- London. 8vo. pp. 22. 


WE are glad to see that Mr. 
Moore has taken up his pen in re- 
ply to Mr. Birch. Mr. Moore is 
unquestionably the best defender of 
vaccination; and although we do 
not think that Mr. Birch’s work 


- is‘in itself either of much import- 


ance, or likely to produce = any 
converts to his doctrine, yet the au- 
thor being a man of respectability, 


~ and holding a certain rank in the 


profession, we conceive that on this 
account his publication may require 
some notice. : Mr. Birch’s pamphlet 
is certainly free from those disgust- 
ing scurrilities which fill the pages 
of some other of the antivaccinists ; 
we wish we had it in our power to 
acquit him of every other literary 
misdemeanor. Weakness of argu- 
ment is a defect to which we may 
give some quarter, naturally con- 
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cluding that it originates from an 
error of the head, not of the heart ; 
but Mr. Moore proves, that his 
opponent has been guilty of misre- 
presenting his statements, of attri- 
buting to him sentiments which he 
never entertained, and even of 
drawing inferences unfavourable to 
bis moral character, from an ob- 
vious perversion of his meaning. We 
cannot too much admire the man- 
ner in which Mr. Moore repels the 
attacks that are made upon him ; he 
is firm without violence; and al- 
though he is fully sensible of the in- 
justice of the charges that are 
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brought against him, he maintains 
his temper unruffled, and while he 
exposes the conduct of his adver- 
sary, never himself oversteps_ the 
bounds of moderation. Mr. Moore 
would not find much difficulty in 
replying to the argumentative ‘som 
of Mr. Birch’s work : he has, how- 
ever, placed them in a proper point 
of view, and fully exposed their 
futility, so that we do not hesitate 
to assert, that any one who has felt 
his faith in vaccination shaken by 
Mr. Birch’s £* serious reasons,” may 
have it re-established by the perusal 
of Mr. Moore’s reply. 


Art. 1X. 4 Letter to Mr. Birch, in Answer to his late Pamphlet against Vaccination. 
By a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, in London. 8vo. pp. 38. 


WE have here a third reply to Mr. 
Birch, proceeding from the pen of 
@nm avonymous author, who styles 
himself a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London. The 
writer, although not possessed of the 
acuteness of Mr. Moore, seems per- 
fectly competent to the task which 
he has cakioen, he fairly states 
the nature of the arguments em- 
ployed by his antagonist, and, as 
we think, very fairly refutes them. 

He begins by vindicating the 
comunittee of the Jennerian Society 
from Mr. Birch’s insinuations, and 
endeavours to show that their re- 
port, so far from being chargeable 
with dogmatism, vagueness, and 
ambiguity, is particularly well 
adapted to the state of public feel- 
ing on the subject of vaccination, 
and tothe turn which the contro- 
versy has taken. In this opinion 
we perfectly coincide. 

Gur author strongly and justly re- 
probates the conduct of the oppo- 
sers of vaccination, in repeatedly 
bringing forward the same cases, af- 
ter they have been sufficiently re- 
futed. From this circumstance, and 
more especially from the hasty man- 
ner in which Dr. Rowley and Dr. 
Moseley acknowledge that they ob- 


tained their facts, the friends of vac- 
cination are prevented from paying 
that attention to the alledged in- 
stances of failure, which, at first 
view, they might seem to require. 

One ofthe ‘ serious reasons ” that 
Mr. Birch brings forwards against 
vaccination is,,that it is unneces- 
sary. He maintains this opinion on 
the following grounds, first, the 
small-pox is useful among the poor, 
by filling off the children which 
would otherwise be a burden to the 
family ; 2, that it is not nearly so 
dreadful a disease as has been de- 
scribed by those who have been 
anxious to promote vaccination; 
and 3, that so far from producing 
scrofula, it has rendered it less fre- 
quent; in prcof of which opinion, 
he states, that we now never hear of 
people coming to be cured by the 
royal touch!! We may venture to 
affirm, that such reasoning has sel- 
dom or ever encountered the obser- 
vation of our readers. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Birch re- 
quired to be replied to, in conse- 
quence of the rank which the au- 
thor holds in the medical profes- 
sion, It has been refuted in the 
most complete manner, and we have 
only toexpress our hope, that Mr. 
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Birch may be induced to give the 
subjéct some farther “ serious’’ at- 
tention, a:.d to weigh, with as much 
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impartiality as lies in his power, his 
own arguments against those of his 
opponents. 


Arr. X. Letters on the Cause and Treatment of the Gout ; in which some digressive Re 
marks on other Medical Subjects are interspersed. By the late Rowery Hamirtons 


M. D. of Lynn Regis, Fellow of the Rey 


F. R. Phys. 8. Edinburgh, and C. 


al College of Physicians, F. R. S. Honorary 


7. S. London: Author of Observations on 


Marsh Remittent Fever, Water Canker, Scrophula, and other Medical Tracts. S8vo. 


pp- 194. 


THE late Dr. Hamilton, of Lynn, 
was known both as a respectable 
practitioner, and as the author of 
some valuable medical treatises; we 
therefore opened this volume with 
coud ieaiie expectations, which, 
in some respects, we confess, have 
not been equalled. Although this 
is a posthumous publication, it ap- 
pears, from some expressions, to 
have been intended for the press ; 
and, if we may judge from several 
paris of it, it must have been writ- 
ten for some time before the author's 
death. Dr. Hamilton was himself a 
severe sufferer by the gout, and, in 
aseries of familiar letters to a friend, 
he professes to give the result of 
above twenty year’s experience, of 
the effects of his treatment upon 
his own person. As the work is 
written in a diffuse and colloquial 
style, and contains some long di- 
gressions, consisting of antiquated 
pathological speculations, we shall 
not attempt an analysis of the whole 
performance, but shall rather pre- 
sent our readers with an avcount of 
the particular points on which Dr. 
Hamilton’s opinion displays any ori- 
ginality, or would seem to lead to 
any improvement in practice. There 
is one circumstance in which our 
author differs from the generality of 
medical writers, and it is a circum- 
stance which gives us more confi- 
dence in his opinion, viz. that his 
professions are moderate. He can- 
didly states, that he has no expecta- 
tion of entirely removing thetisease, 
he only hopes to be able to relieve 
its more urgent symptoms, and to 
render the life of the arthritic less 


uncomfortable, than it is too fre- 
quently found to be, under the cus- 
tomary method of treatment. 

As the foundation of his specu- 
lations, Dr. Hamilton begins by in- 
stituting afl inquiry into the cause 


of gout. By the generality of wri- 
ters, several circumstances have 


been supposed equal to the pro- 
duction of it, but our author con- 
ceives, that it is always derived 
from one source, an_ hereditary 
predisposition. Some of the causes 
usually assigned may, he admits, 
bring the latent tendency into ac- 
tion, but they can have no effect, 
unless they are applied to a consti- 
tution which already contains the 
seeds of the disease. He endeavours 
to establish this doctrine by an ap- 
peal to facts, from which he adduces 
that the commonly assigned causes 
of gout are frequently applied, 
without producing the disease, or a 
tendency to it, while, on the other 
hand, the disease makes its appear- 
ance in the most acute forms, in 
those cases, where none of these 
supposed causes can be alleged. He 
admits, however, that the disease 
appears in some persons whose pa- 
rents were not affected by it, but, in 
such instances, he conceives that it 
must have existed in some of their 
ancestors ; and he supposes, that al- 
though it may lie dormant for a ge- 
neration, its power remains unsub- 
dued. It is evident, that the truth 
of Dr. Hamilton’s doctrine can only 
be absolutely confirmed or refuted, 
by a very long and extensive course 
of observation, more, probably, thau 
can ever fall to the lot ef any indi- 
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vidual. ‘Upon the whole, however, 
we are not disposed to adopt it in 


its full extent; we admit, indeed, 


that many,of.the supposed causes of 
gout areonly secondary, or exciting, 
and it is obvious, that hereditar 

descent is a very frequent, od, 
probably, the most obstinate cause 
of the disease; yet we are still in- 
clined to believe that the gout may 
be generated, hy a peculiar mode 
of life, in thuse;who'are not. predis- 
posed. Fortunately, however, this 
question respecting the cause of 
gout does not immedmtely affect 
the practice, for in whatever way the 
disease be produced, the same cura- 
tive means will be necessary, and the 


. same habits of life are to be avoided, 


whether we suppose that they have 


-the power of generating it, or whe- 


ther we conceive, with Dr. Hamil- 


, ton, that they are only able to bring 


into action the latent disposition. 
Acidity of the prima vise has been 


_adduced as a frequent cause of the 


disease ; the author is, therefore, led 


- toconsider this pointat some length, 


and likewise the hypothesis proposed 


by M. Berthollet, founged upon his 
. Observations, on the state of gouty 
urine. He objects to these doctrines, 
, and perhaps with some degree of 


. 





justice; but his arguments are so 


; blended with obsolete physiological 


notions, and he betrays such a total 
ignorance of modern chemistry, as 
can only be excused upon the sup- 
position that this treatise was written 
many years before its publication. 
The following quotation, with which 


- he concludes this part of his sub- 


ject, may serve as a proof that the 
judgment which we have _ passed 
upon it is not too severe, 


“ FROM all that has been advanced, 
it seems to be evident that a pure acid 
cannot exist in the circulating fluids, and 


. therefore, that it is. impossible for an acid 


salt, a supposed cause of the gout, to be 
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snate from that cause. Indeed, the very 
concretions, or, as they are called, chalk 
stones, found there, contradict this opi- 
nion in the strongest manner; for the 
are found to bealkaline earths, and dissolve 
entirely in acids.” : re 


Notwithstanding, -however, he 
will not admit of an acid in the 
blood, as the proximate cause of 
gout ; he thinks that the disease is 
generated by a certain morbfic mat- 
ter, and strongly controverts the 
hypothesis of Cullen, that it de- 
pends upon a certain state of the so- 
lids. To overthrow an old hypo- 
thesis, is, however, a much easier 
,task than to establish a new one in 
_its stead; we imagine that all Dr. 
,Hamilton’s readers will find this ge- 
neral position exemplified in the vo- 
lume before us. ‘The’ proof which 
he brings of the existence of this 
gouty matter is a peculiar odour, 
“which exhales fromthe body of those 
who are. affected with a fit of the 
disease.” ili ial 


“ When the, tumefaction of the foot. is 


arrived at its height, the parched cuticle’ 


cracks, and a sweat begins to issue from 
the pores of the skin. At this period the 
pain is abated, and the inflammation be- 
gins to resolve. This discharge from the 
_ pores is accompanied with a very peculiar 
fxtor, which is the first and strongest 
_ proof, that is obvious to the senses, of the 


existence of the genuine gouty fluid. This’ 


smell is sui generis, and like no other ex- 
sea e 2 O56 Be WN. wok 
isting in nature.” : 


Although he exlarges upon, this 
_circumstance, and places it in dif- 
ferent points of view, the above may 
.be considered as the substance of his 

opinion, and the whole foundation 
, upon which his doctrine rests. ° 
After having devoted the first part 
of his work to these speculations re- 
specting the cause and nature of the 
disease, he proceéds,. in, the’ latter 
part, ‘to treat of the metliod of cure. 


depasited from the blood, on the joints, On this subject he has some. ideas 
of a gouty person, and for, that’ reason, which.are in ‘a considerable dégrée 


the tophaceous concretions cabgot origi-, 


original, at least they differ’ from 
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those which direct the usual routine 
of practice. He dividesthe disease 
into two species, which he calls, 
properly enough, acute and chronic. 
Although the disease is supposed to 
originate from a _ specific morbid 
cause, yet he views each individual 
fit as an attack of severe inflamima- 
tion, and directs his curative means 
to the removal of the inflammatory 
symptoms. He begins by bleeding, 
then he employs calomel and opium, 
administers cathartics with freedom, 
and applies blisters to the affected 
part. ‘This method of treatment he 
has adopted on his own person for 
eighteen years ; he not at escaped 
the dangerous consequences which 
many persons might suspect would 
have ensued, from a practice that 
directly tends to diminish the in- 
flammatory state of the parts; but 
as it appears, he retained his ge- 
neral state of health and vigour in 
a much greater degree than might 
have been expected in one who 
possessed so strong a _predisposi- 
tion to the disease. 

He afterwards points out at some 
length, and with a good deal of ef- 
fect, the evils resulting from the 
usual plan of warmth and confine- 
ment; the pain is for the time al- 
leyiated, and the immediate’ symp- 


toms subside ; but the infallible re- 
sult is, that the affected parts, and 
the constitution at large, are irrepa- 
rably weakened, the body is ren- 
dered more liable to subsequent at- 
tacks of the disease, and the patient 
is reduced to a state of helpless de- 
crepitude, attended with every 
symptom of premature old age. It 
must not, however, be supposed 
that our author goes so far as to 
recommend the application of ex- 
ternal cold to the affected part; he 
contents himself with arguing a- 
gainst the prevailing custom of ap- 
plying an extraordinary degree of 
heat ; and it must be remembered, 
that this comparatively cool regimen 
is combined with plentiful evacua- 
tions, both general and topical. 

Upon the whole, we have perused 
the practical part of Dr. Hamilton’s 
work with considerable satisfaction ; 
it is recommended, both by its ap- 
parent reasonableness, and by the 
success with which it has been at- 
tended in the hands of so respect- 
able a practitioner. As to its other 
parts, we cannot say much in their 
praise ; the peysiology, pathology, 
and chemistry, are obsclete or in- 
correct, and the whole is rendered 
> ie by adiffuse and inelegant 
stile. 


- 


Aart. XI. 4 Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Stomach, and of Digestion : includ- 
ing the History and Treatment of those Affections of the Liver and digestive Organs, which 
occur in Persons who return from the East or West Indies, with Observations on vari- 


ous Medicines, and particularly on the improper Use of Emetics. 8vo. pp. 292. 


THE author divides his work in- 
to three parts; Ist, some remarks 
upon the anatomy and physiology of 
the stomach; 2d, the history of the 
diseases of the stomach ; and 3d, the 
treatment of these diseases. With 
respect to the anatomy of the sto- 
mach, he differs in opinion from 
preceding writers, in conceiving 
that this viscus has only one proper 
coat, viz. the villous; the peritoneal 
covering, he conceives, ought not 
to be considered in this light, be- 

Ann. Rey. Vai. V. 


cause it is common to all the con- 
tents of the abdomen; and the mus- 
cular fibres, which lie under the 
peritoneum, he thinks are not suf- 
ficiently contiguous or connected to 
deserve the title of muscular coat. 
At the same time, however, that he 
regards the villous as the only pro- 
per coat of the stomach and intes- 
tines, he admits that they owe their 
strength and firmness principally 
to the peritoneal covering, the mus- 
cular fibres, and the cellular mem- 
Xx 
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brane, with which they are enve- 
loped. Our author supposes that 
the villous, or proper coat of the in- 
testine, is perfectly inelastic and 
impermeable to fluids, and on this 
account he contends that it. is im- 
proper to consider it as formed of 
cellular membrane. It is in conse- 
quence of its want of elasticity that 
the numerous folds are produced, 
which have obtained the name of 
valvule conniventes; when it has 
once been fully distended with ali- 
ment, it is never able to fesume 
its former shape, but the muscular 
fibres contracting upon it, throw 
it into this wrinkled form. 


The observations on the physio- 


logy of the stomach chiefly relate 
to the use of the bile in digestion. 
The author supposes that the soda 
which it contains is a prime agent 
in this process, and converts the 
alimentary mass, after it has under- 
gone the action of the stomach, into 
fully formed chyle. He inclines to 
the opinion, that the gastric fluid, in 
its natural state, is always acid, and 
in order to illustrate the process of 
digestion, he gives &n account of 
some experiments on milk, in which 
the addition of a small quantity of 
acid coaguiated it, a larger quan- 
tity dissolved the coagulum, and 
analkali precipitated the milk under 
a form which he imagined to be 
very like chyle. We cannot com- 
pliment Dr. Stone on his physiolo- 
gical experiments; they appear to 
us both trifling and inelegant. 

We now arrive at the second part 
of the work, the history of the dis- 
eases of the stomach, a subject 
which is more adapted to the pen 
of the practical physician, and one 
which we might expect to see 
treated in a more masterly man- 
ner. The first morbid state of the 
stomach which the author notices 
is acidity. He supposes that this 
very frequent disease depends upon 
a vitiated state of the gastric juice; 
in ordinary cases, he imagines that 
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the alkali contained in the bile is 
sufficient for the purpose of neu- 
tralizing the acid of the stomach, 
Dut when it exists in too large a 
“quantity, the bile is no longer ade- 
quate to this eflect, and symptoms 
of morbid acidity are produced. 
Marasmus, which is conceived to 
be brought on by over distention 
of the stomach, in consequence of 
too large a quantity of food being 
taken, by which a kind of paraly- 
sis is induced upon its muscular fi- 
bres ; and repletion, a disease caus- 
ed by a mechanical obstruction to 
the passage of the food out of the 
stomach, each forms the subject of 
a distinct chapter. Under this last 
head he notices a state of the body 
which is occasionally produced by 
excess in eating, which strongly re- 
sembles apoplexy, but which ap- 
pears to be entirely dependent upon 
the over-distended state of the sto- 
mach, and is speedily relieved by 
an emetic. It is of considerable 
importance to be ableto discriminate 
between these states, which, al- 
though apparently similar, —— 
upon very different causes, and re- 
quire very different remedies. The 
pulse affords no certain diagnostic, 
but we are informed that 


“ IF the pupils equally contract; if there 
be no evident fixed palsy on either side ; 
and if, from the history of the complaint, it 
may be traced to such a meal as has been 
described ; there will be good reason to 
think that the stontich alone requires re- 
lief.” 

In the next chapter we have an 
account of the effects of the difle- 
rent poisons upon the stomach. A 
case is related of disease induced by 
using antimony in too large a quan- 
tity ; the patient had a 
“ hot and dry skin, full pulse, the gout fly- 
ing from limb to imb, and sometimes af- 
fecting his head and stomach.” 

Among the vegetable poisons are 
properly classed many of thase sub- 
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stances, which, when given in 
proper doses, form our most 
useful and active medicines. The 
author is led to speak very favour- 
ably of the effects of hyoscyamos ; 
he has frequently given it with great 
success in those cases where opium 
disagrees, and has found it particu- 
larly serviceable in delirium ; its ex- 
hibition, however, requires the 
strictest caution. Digitalis is by no 
means a favourite remedy with Dr. 
Stone; he admits that it often in- 
creases the flow of urine in drop- 
sy, but he argues, that a medicine 
which diminishes the action of the 
arterial system cannot be proper in 
dropsy, where this debility appears 
to be a principal source of the 
complaint. How much is it to be 
Jamented that we should permit 
any speculation respecting the modus 
operandi of a medicine to influence 
our opinion concerning its effects. 
Our author next treats, rather in a 
cursory manner, of the state of the 
stomach produced by a residence 
in hot climates, and of the disease 
brought on by hard drinking : we 
do not perceive any thing new or 
imporiant in his pathological views 
upon these subjects. The chapter 
upon hypo¢hondriasis is more va- 
luable ; the symptoms of this com- 
plaint are described as being very 
various, but acidity of the stomach 
and costive or irregular bowels, are 
noted as the most constant aifec- 
tions. The foilowing is the result 
of Dr. Stone’s experience in this 
distressing malady ; 


“ From practical observation it ap- 
pears,— 

“ That melancholia may in a great 
measure depend upon original affection of 
the viscera concerned in digestion, that it 
may exist with none or little affection of 
these viscera, and sometimes that it may 
produce such affection : 

© That hysteria is a disease not necessa- 
rily, and sometimes not at all, connected 
with such affection :— 

“ That chlorosis is commonly attended 
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with affection of these viscera, from the in. 
active debility of the sexual and of the ge- 
neral system :-— 

“ That hypochondriasis is most com- 
monly an original affection of the digesting 
organs :—and ; 

«“ That the sick-head-ach also very com- 
monly depends on primary affection of these 
viscera, though it often appears as a symp- 
tom of other diseases of debility, which 
diseases are much aggravated by the want 
of energy in the stomach which ensues.” 
The third part of the work, thetreat- 
ment of the diseases of the stomach, 
commences with some observations 
upon the use of emetics. Our au- 
thor is decidedly of opinion that 
they are much too frequently em- 
ployed; he conceives that their 
operation is injurious to the func- 
tions and organization ef the sto- 
mach, and that the indiscriminate 
use of them lays the foundation for 
permanent weakness of this organ. 
‘hat vomiting is often had re- 
course to for very trifling causes 
we admit, and that it might 
sometimes be superseded by more 
gentle operations, but that our 
author has exceedingly magni- 
fied the evil$” supposed to result 
from it, appears to us clearly prov- 
ed by the practice of the ancients, 
who we know had recourse to eme- 
tics, not only on the most triiling 
occasions of illness, but even em- 
ployed them very frequently when 
nq disease was present, and yet we 
do not find any mischievous con- 
sequences to have arisen. In cor- 
recting the acidity of the stomach, 
our author principally depends up- 
on evacuation by the bowels, and 
for’this purpose he recommends the 
use of calomel], which is to be suc- 
ceeded by other mild purgatives; he 
conceives that the conjoined opera- 
tion of the two is more effectual, 
than either of them taken singly. 
The feverish state which is so f e- 
quently noticed in children, he sup- 
poses to depend upon the same 
catise, and is to be removed by 
the same remedies, 
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In treating of the diseases pro- 
duced by living in warm climates, 
he takes occasion to offer some re- 
marks upon castor oil, the use of 
which he reprobates as strongly as 
he had before done the employment 
of emetics. His objection 1s found- 
ed upon the well known fact, that 
the purgative quality of the oil re- 
sides in an acrimonious substance, 
which is not an essential part of it, 
and that according to the method in 
which it has been prepared, and 
other accidental circumstances, this 
acrid matter may exist in a greater 
or less proportion, and that from 
this cause, the medicine becomes 
uncertain, and of course dangerous 
in its operation. Although we ad- 
mit, that there is a certain degree 
of truth in these observations, we 
fear that the great number of in- 
stances in which castor oil is daily 
administered with perfect safety, and 
the extreme rarity of the cases 
where it has produced any injurious 
effect, must be considered as com- 


pletely counteracting the impres- 
sion which they night otherwise 


make upon the mind. In the chap- 
ter which gives an account of the 
** treatment of that state of the sto- 
mach and abdominal viscera which 
is induced by hard drinking,” our 
author affirms, that 

“« To introduce mercury into the sys- 
tem, so as to act powerfully on the li- 
ver, is the object which medical men 
attempt to accomplish in cases of this 
kind.” 

This assertion we apprehend, to 
be much too general; even where 
the liver is obviously affected, and 
where a mercurial course is cer- 
tainly indicated, we apprehend that 
it is rather a gentle, than a power- 
ful effect which we are desirous of 
producing ; and we have no hesita- 
tion in asserting, that there are 
many cases of diseased stomach, de- 
rived from the excessive use of spi- 
rits, in which the employment of 
mercury, so as to alfect the consti. 
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tution, would be positively inju- 
rious. 

In almost all the affections of the 
stomach, the author properly insists 
upon the beneficial effects of purga- 
tive medicines ; the first step in the 
cure is to obtain a regular state of 
the bowels, an object which will be 
found more difficult than might at 
first view be apprehended. To pur- 
eatives he almost entirely trusts 
the cure of hypochondriasis ; he 
also employs them largely in he- 
morrhagy of the stomach, but in 
addition he strongly recommends 
the internal use of lead. We do 
not wish to undervalue Dr. Stone’s 
authority, or to call in question the 
accuracy of his observation, yet we 
confess, that we cannot overcome 
the repugnance that we feel to the 
employment of this substance. 

‘The general tener of Dr. Stone’s 
practice, will probably call to the 
recollection of our readers, Dr. 
Hamilton’s work on purgatives, 
which we reviewed in our last vo- 
lume. Our author speaks of it in 
terms of respect, but he observes, 

* that he (Dr. Hamilton,) has given as 
anew practice that which, in this country 
at least, has long been established, as 
well in regard to the continued, as to 
the occasional, use ‘of such medicines :” 


On this point we must beg leave 
to dissent from our author. We are 
decidedly of opinion, that the em- 
ployment of purgatives, as recom- 
mended by Dr. Hamilton, both with 
respect to the extent to which they 
were given, and the view with which 
they were prescribed, was materially 
different from the general routine of 
practice in this country. Whe- 
ther Dr. Hamilton’s suggestions 
will stand the test of experience is 
a different question; we however 
have always been disposed to think 
very favourably of them, and cer- 
tainly not the less so, from observ- 
ing how much they coincide with 
the plan of treatment recommended 
in the volume now before us. We 
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shall conclude this article by re- 
marking, that Dr. Stone’s work de- 
serves an attentive perusal, as ap- 
parently containing many observa- 
tions that are the result of practical 
experience; but it does not display 
that comprehension of mind, or 


clearness of conception which should 
induce us to rank it among the pro- 
ductions of the first class. ‘The 
style moreover is faulty, it is feeble 
and incorrect, and is deficient in 
that precision which is so desirable 
in scientific works. 


Arr. XII. The Naval Surgeon; comprising the Entire Dutics of Professional Afen at 
Sea. To which are subjoined, a System of Naval Surgery, and a Compendious Piur- 


macopa@ia. 


The Whole illustrated by Plates. 


By Wiitiam Turnout, 4. M. 


Fellow of the Medical Secicties of London and Edinburgh, a Member of the Royal 

College of Surgeons, Surgeon to the Society for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor, Sur- 
; "ane tgg ® 

geon to the Loyal Britons, and formerly a Surgeon in His Majesty’s Navy. 8vo. 
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THE importance of the object of 
Mr. Turnbull’s work will be uni- 
versally admitted, it only remains 
for us to examine in what manner, 
he has executed it. He commences 
by an introduction of some length, 
in which he gives an historical de; 
tail of the progress of naval medi- 
cine. It is of late years only, that 
this department of the profession 
has obtained that degree of consi- 
deration, to which it is so justly 
entitled ; in consequence of the low 
estimation in which the office was 
held, and the little pecuniary ad- 
vantage attached to it, it too fre- 
quently fell into the hands of young 
men, without either education or 
experience. The necessity of a 
reform became at length obvious, 
and the late regulations, that have 
been adopted by government, seem 
well calculated for placing the of- 
fice on that footing of respectability 
and emolument, which 1s propor- 
tionate to the importance of the ob- 
ject. After a short sketch of the 
different authors who have written 
on naval medicine, Mr. ‘Turnbull 
proceeds to offer some remarks upon 
the education proper for young 
men destined for this branch of the 
profession, After having laid a 
foundation of knowledge at the 
University of Edinburgh, he re- 
commends that they should direct 
their attention more immediately ta 
their particular department, and for 


this purpose, suggests the propriety 
of establishing lectures in the hos- 
pitals of Haslar and Plymouth. 

The work is divided into two 
parts, naval medicine, and naval 
surgery. ‘The first part properly 
commences with some remarks upon 
the prevention of diseases at sea ; 
a plan which appears peculiarly 
desirable in treating upon a subject, 
where it is certainly known that 
many ot the diseases depend upon 
circumstances, which we have it in 
our power to obviate, or at least, 
in some degree, to counteract. The 
means of prevention are arranged 
under the ors of air, cleanliness, 
cloathing, diet, and exercise. Un- 
der each of these, we meet with a 
number of remarks, which if not 
new, are, however, of a kind that 
cannot be too much impressed upon 
the minds of those, who have the 
superintendence of the health of 
seamen. The next subject which 
engages our author’s attention, is 
the prevention of febrile contagion. 
He properly insists, with much ear- 
nestness, upon the separation of the 
infected from the healthy, upon 
the removal or ventilation of every 
article of dress or furniture, which 
has been in a situation to become 
impregnated with contagion. He 
entertains a favourable opinion of 
the effects of the acid fumigations, 
but he seems to attribute their oper- 
ation more to the removal of the 
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infected air, in consequence of the 
heat employed in the process, than 
to any specific quality in the sub- 
stance made use of. He observes, 
that if, as has been asserted by 
Morveau, the muriatic vapours are 
more diffusible than the nitrous, 
they must on this account be pre- 
ferable. The scurvy is the next 
most important object to the naval 
physician. There is, perhaps, no 
disease in which the modern im- 
provements in practice, have been 
more obvious and more decisive. 
Its cause is clearly ascertained to 
arise from a dict deficient in the 
due proportion of vegetable matter, 
and by supplying this deficiency, 
we have in our power a certain 
means of cure. The citric acid is 


the substance which the most ex- 
peditiously restores the system to 
the healthy state, but whether it 
does this by any specific power, 
or by its affording the vegetable 
matter to the stomach, in that form 
which the most readily enters the 


absorbent vessels, is a question 
which still remains undetermined. 
The different forms of the vene- 
real disease are among the most 
frequent objects of attention to the 
naval practitioner. Our author goes 
upon the idea that they all proceed 
from the same specific poison, which 
exhibits different appearances, as it 
is applied to parts possessed of dif- 
ferent crganization: Although we 
are ourscives, of a different opinion, 
we are well aware, that the one em- 
braced by Mr. ‘Turnbull has been 
supported by practitioners of the 
first eminence. We have some spe- 
culations upon the mode in which 
mercury operates in the cure of this 
disease ; eur author supposes that 
it acts by uniting with, and as it 
were, neutralizing the venereal poi- 
son, and upon this principle, he 
endeavours to establish his opinion, 
that salivation, so far from being 
necessary, is absolutely injurious, 
as by this means, the substance is 


possible, be retained in it. 
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evacuated from the system, which 
it is desirable should, as much as 
We 
think there is danger lest his prac- 
tice should have been warped by 
his hypothesis, for although we are 
far from thinking that mercury 
cures syphilis. by evacuation, yet 
we cannot consider it safe altogether 
to supersede this operation, much 
less can we agree with our author 
in the opinion, that relapses are 
more frequent in those instances, 
where salivation has been employed, 
than where mercury has been given 
in quantities too small to produce 
this effect. 

After these remarks upon some of 
the diseases to which the sea-faring 
life is the most generally incident, 
the author throws the remainder of 
his observations into different sec- 
tions, corresponding to the most im- 
portant stations in which the naval 
practitioner is likely to be placed ; 
viz. the diseases of the channel ser- 
vice, of the West Indian station, the 
Fast indian station ,the Mediterranean 
station, the coast of Africa, and the 
high northern latitudes. Some disea- 
ses are of course common to the na- 
val life all over the globe, but there 
are others which are more confined 
in their operation, but which in 
particular districts, are the most 
frequent and fatal, An instance of 
this, which is unfortunately but too 
familiar to every cone, occurs with 
respect to the yellow fever of the 
West Indies, Mr. Turnbull inclines 
to the opinion, that this disease does 
not originate there, but is imported 
from the coast of Africa. 

‘* THIS disease is evidently the ef- 
fect of a peculiar and unknown conta- 
gion ; and its introduction into the West 
Indies has been attempted to be traced 
by some medical writers, from Africa, 
by means of the Guineamen employed 
in the slave trade. In such ships, it 
niust appear, that the seeds of this con- 
tagion could not fail to be brought into 
action, when we consider the class of 
men amongst whom it first appeared, and 
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the situation in which they were confined. 
The sailors were men from the age of 
fifieen to forty and upwards, the period 
of life, as formerly noticed, most suscep- 
tible of being acted upon by the infec- 
tion; and their situation particularly 
predisposed them to it; through their 
violent exercise in the sun; their immo- 
derate use of undiluted new rum; their 
bathing in a state of intoxication, and 
often when extremely heated; their 
sleeping on deck during the night, &c. 
To these circumstances may be added 
some others no less favourable to its ap- 
pearance, as the damp heat between 
decks, the excessive filth of these parti- 
cular ships, and the uncleanly state of 
the persons and clothes of the men them- 
selves. 

“In this mafner it would seem that 
the disease first mace its appearence in 
the West Indies, where iis ravages have 
exceeded all the details we have of the 
plague and of the most destructive con- 
tagious maladies.” 

Three different plans of treatment 
have been adopted with a view to 
restrain its ravages; they are called 
by our author, the antiseptic, the 
alterative, and the tonic. The 
first is the one employed by the 
older practitioners, and consists in 
giving bark, wine, and acids, nearly 
in the same manner as in the ty- 
phus of this country, In the second, 
mercury is administered in very 
Jarge quantities, and the last consists 
in the use of external cold, princi- 
pally under the form of tie affusion 
of water, as recommended by the 
late Dr. Currie. Besides these, the 
practice of copious bleeding is no- 
ticed, but this our author informs 
us, is found to be decidedly impro- 
per. Uponthe whole, he gives his 
opinion in favour of the mercurial 
plan. 

In the East Indian station, ailec- 
tions of the liver are the most fre- 
quent and distressing complaints. 
It appears indeed, that there is so 
great a tendency to obstruction in 
this viscus, that the practice in al- 
most all diseases, must be directed 
to the evacuation of the bile. Sa- 
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line purgatives are recommended 
in the commencement of the com- 
plaint, and in the latter stages mer- 
curials, which he thinks ought to 
be given so as to affect the bowels, 
a practice of which we in some 
measure doubt the propriety, and 
which we suspect is dictated rather 
by theory than experience. 

Among the diseases of the Medi- 
terranean station, the plague natu- 
rally takes thie lead, particularly the 
epidemic, which ravages the terri? 
teries of Egypt. Our author thinks, 
there can be no doubt of its being 
highly contagious, although he con. 
ceives, that the old idea, of its be- 
ing anaually imported from Con- 
stantinople, is without foundztion. 
He imagines that it is generated 
from the putrifying matter with 
which the surface of the country is 
covered, after the subsiding of the 
waters of the Nile. He inclines to 
think, that the mercurial treatment 
affords the best chance for the re- 
moval of this fatal disease, and he 
concludes by pointing out the cir- 
cumstances in which the plague of 
Keypt resembles the yellow tever 
of the West Indies. 

We now come to the second part 
of the work, which treats of naval 
surgery ; the observations are ar- 
ranged under the three heads of 
wounds, ulcers, and occasional ac- 
cidents. On each of these points, 
we mect with a considerable quan- 
tity of useful information, but from 
the nature of the subject, it is less 
generally interesting, except to the 
profes-ional reader. The volume 
concludes with a naval pharmaco. 
peia, containing first, a list of the 
articles of the materia medica, and 
the respective quantities of each, 
necessary for a voyage, and se- 
condly, a pretty copious assortment 
of extemporaneous prescriptions. 
Of the merit of Mr. Turnbull's 
work, our readers will probably be 
able to form an estimate. Without 
displaying any great degree of ge- 
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nius or originality, it contains a perspicuous manner, and well adapt- 


considerable share of useful infor- 


ed to the instruction of those for 


mation, delivered in an easy and whose use itwas especially intended. 


Art. XIII. A Treatise on the Origin, Progress, Prevention, and Treatment of Con- 


sumption. 


By Joun Reto, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, 


London ; Senior Physician to the Finsbury Dispensary; and Lecturer on the Theory 


and Practice of Medicine. 8vo. pp. 317. 
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THE author informs us in his 
preface, that he writes not merely 
for the professional reader, but that 
his object is to adapt his work to 
general perusal. Bearing in mind 
this declaration, which must consi- 
derably affect our judgment re- 
specting the performance, we shall 
proceed to examine into, and decide 
upon its merits. The first chapter 
commences with some remarks upon 
medical definitions in general, the 
diffigulty of rendering them suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to embrace 
every varicty of a disease, and all 
its different stages, and the views 
which seem to have guided the older 
writers in their attempts to designate 
phthisis; it seems that they were 
influenced by crude speculations 
derived from their mistaken ideas 
respecting the laws of the animal 
economy, and that their conclusions 
were necessarily absurd and errone- 
ous. From this state of degrada- 
tion, according to the opinion of 
the author, was the science of phy- 
siology rescued by the genius of 
Brown, who, he conceives, _ first 
began to make himself acquainted 
with the laws of vitality, by noticing 
the peculiar phenomena of the 
living body. 

Our readers will perceive from 
this statement, that Dr. Reid is a 
zealous advocate, and ardent ad- 
mirer of the doctrines of this eccen- 
tric genius; this is indeed so much 
the case, that the princival object 
of his work appears to be an illus- 
tration of these doctrines, as far as 
respects the subject of phthisis. 
Perhaps it would have been more 
instructive to his professional and to 
his extra-professional readers, if he 


had confined himself more strictly 
to the narration of well established 
facts respecting the history or cure 
of the disease, and devoted less of 
his attention to these hypothetical 
disquisitions, which by the first 
class of readers will be thought un- 
important, and to the second, will, 
we fear, be unintelligible. It seems 
to be almost an irresistible propen- 
sity of the Brunonians, a propen- 
sity in which they are most my A 
sanctioned by their master, to deal 


_ in general and sweeping assertions. 


When Brown is said to have made 
the important discovery, that the 
Jaws which actuate living beings are 
distinct from those of inanimate 
matter, has our author forgotten, or 
does he disregard the discoveries of 
Haller? from what physical science, 
or from what physical analogy, did 
this great philosopher deduce his 
principles of irritability and sensi- 
bility, a deduction which was neg- 
lected, or rendered nearly ineftici- 
ent by Brown and his followers? 
The second chapter contains the 
‘* General Anatomy of the Organs of 
Respiration.” ‘The account of the 
lungs and their appendages is suffi- 
ciently ample for the object which 
the author had in view, and upon the 
whole, appears to be correct. We 
may, however, point out some slight 
inaccuracies, Speaking of the ac- 
tion of the diaphragm, the author 
properly remarks, that it is the prin- 
cipal agent in the mechanism of 
respiration, but he adds, that by its 
contraction and relaxation, the di- 
mensions of the thorax and abdo- 
men are materially affected. With 
respect to the thorax this is certainly 
the case, but it does not appear ta 
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be so with the abdomen. The action 
of the diaphragm alone, does not 
alter the size, but merely the shape 
of this cavity; exactly in propor- 
tion as the viscera are pushed down 
from its upper, are they protruded 
at its anterior part, by the yielding 
of the abdominal muscles. It is 
only when these act in concert with 
the diaphragm, that the abdomen is 
actually diminished in size. Speak- 
ing of the lungs, he styles them 
** two soft spongy bodies, which in 
anatomical nomenclature are called 
lobes,” thus making the words dung 
and /obe synonimous with each other. 
Sut this is not in conformity with 
the usage of the best authorities ; 
the large masses which lic in the 
two divisions of the thorax, and 
are separated from each other by 
the mediastinum, are the two lungs, 
each of which is divided into two or 
more’Jobes; these being again sub- 
divided into lobules. Dr. Reid is 


not correct, at least not distinct, in 
his manner of describing the termi- 
nation of the pulmonary blood-ves- 


sels. It would seem fram his ac- 
count, that they are ramified among 
the cellular substance which con- 
nects the air cells together, whereas 
itis on the surface of these cells, 
that their minute .branches are dis- 
persed, forming what has obtained 
the name of the rete mirabile Mal- 
pignii. ‘The author next gives a 
general view of the modern disco- 
veries, respecting the composition 
of the atmosphere, he briefly notices 
the experiments of Black, Scheele, 
Priestley, and Lavoisier, presents 
us with a sketch of the phlogistic 
theory, the objections to it, and the 
hypothesis that has been substituted 
in its stead, and hastily adopts the 
opinion, which we believe rests 
only upon the dubious authority of 
Dr, Reddoes, that oxygenous gas 
** when inspired pure encreases the 
action and general heat of the sys- 
tem, and has been, known to pro- 

cc an inflammation in the lungs.” 
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In the fourth chapter, the author 
gives an account of the modern 
theories of respiration and animal 
temperature. He begins by de- 
scribing Dr. Black’s celebrated dis- 
covery of the difference in the spe- 
cific heat of different bodies, or of 
the same body in its different states 
of aggregation, and in reference 
to this subject, remarks, that 

‘** THE noxious and unrespirable qua- 
lity of air ejected by the lungs at each 
exspiration ; is at length ascertained to be 
of less considerable import in explaining 
the function of respiration, than the dif- 
ference in specific gravity of an equal 
volume of air previous to, and after it 
has been employed in, this process.” 

It is well known, that the diminu- 
tion in the specific gravity of the 
inspired air, is the cause of its leav- 
ing the lungs, but we do not imme- 
diately observe the connexion be- 
tween this circumstance, and the 
discovery of Dr. Black above refer- 
red to; we are inclined to suspect, 
that our author has confounded the 
effects of specific gravity and speci- 
fic temperature. 

The particular views which the 
author has adopted on the subject 
of physiology, induce him to place 
but little confidence in the attempts 
that have been made by the modern 
chemists to explain the operations 
of the animal economy. We ap- 
prehend, however, that 1n condemn- 
ing this class of philosophers, he 
has fallen into a considerable error, 
respecting the object of their la- 
bours. Certain chemical changes 
are observed to take place in the 
composition of air that has been 
respired, and certain changes are 
also observed to take place in the 
appearance of the blood; moreover, 
the structure and mechanism of the 
lungs seem altogether appropriated 
to the purpose of permitting these 
substances to act upon each other. 
The object of modern chemistry is 
to discover the exact nature of these 
changes, and to ascertain how far 
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they may be considered as depend- 
ent upon each other, by comparing 
them with the effects that take place 
from the mutual action of inanimate 
substances of the same composition. 
Dr. Reid seems, however, not to 
have paid that attention to the mo- 
dern theories of respiration, which 
should have been done by one who 
proposed to criticize them. He 
remarks that 

** that portion of blood which has re- 
ceived its full supply of hydro-carbonate, 
and has consequently parted with all or 
the greater part of its caloric, would be 
considerably diminished in temperature, 
would be itself cold, and generate cold 
in the parts through which it circulates. 
The right or anterior auricle of the heart 
ought upon these principles to be con- 
stantly at a temperature by far interior to 
that of the extreme parts of the body, 
and the regions in its vicinity ofa heat 
proportionably smail.” 

This objection might indeed be 
valid, were the arterial and venous 
parts of the circulation, during their 
course, not only distinct with re- 
spect to their communication with 
each other, but also with respect 
to the parts of the body to which 
they are dispersed. If the arterial 
blood alone were sent down one 
part, and nothing but veins were 
found on the other, we might ex- 
pect to observe a difference of tem- 
perature between the two; but has 
the author forgotten that even the 
most minute muscular fibril is itself 
provided with its own artery apd 
vein, that the larger trunks, which 
are principally visible to the eye, 
are merely the passages by which 
the blood is conveyed, and that its 
principal changes take place in ca- 
pillary vessels, that are so minute as 
to evade the sight ? The right side 
of the heart, which he thinks ought 
to be colder than the left, because 
itis filled with venous blood, de- 
rives its temperature from its own 
arteries, which pervade its muscu- 
lar substance, and which, like the 
ether arteries, are filled with blood 
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that has passed through the lungs. 
But we have dwelt so long upon 
this preliminary matter, that we 
must hasten to consider the more 
immediate object of the work, and 
must consequently be obliged to 
pass over the next chapter on per- 
spiration, which contains some in- 
genious, and we are disposed to 
think just, strictures upon the hy- 
pothesis of the late Dr. Currie, who 
conceived that the function of the 
skin might be considered as, in 
some measure, the antagonist to 
that of the lungs, being the means 
by which the heat of the body, when 
accumulated by the lungs in too 
great quantity, was abstracted from 
the system. 

Our author assigns four causes 
for the production of consumption, 
each of which he makes the subject 
of a distinct chapter, hemoptysis, 
catarrh, pneumonia, and tubercles. 
After some remarks, of rather a 
common-place cast, upon the symp- 
toms and general character of he- 
moptysis, Dr. Reid proceeds to con- 
sider its exciting causes. - Accord- 
ing to the tenets of the Brunonian 
sect, he lays it down as a principle, 
that haemorrhage is always occasion- 
ed by debility. But Tolley may 
be either direct or indirect, and the 
affection of which we are now treat- 
ing, depends upon the latter spe- 
cies; an undue action is first ex- 
cited ina part, by this circumstance 
indirect debility is produced, and 
the rupture of the vessel ensues. 
This explanation is, we believe, 
strictly conformable to the doctrines 
of his school, but to those who 
view the operations of the human 
body, without reference to any par- 
ticular set of opinions, it must, we 
apprehend, appear but meagre and 
unsatisfactory. Our author combats 
the old opinion, that a sudden di- 
minution of the weight of the at- 
mosphere can occasion a discharge 
of blood from the lungs ; the opinion 
was founded upon mistaken con- 




















ceptions of the laws of the animal 
economy, and like many others of 
a similar nature depending merely 
upon mechanical principles, is ra- 
pidly or py to oblivion ; it scarcely 
required so long a refutatiom as our 
author has chosen to bestow upon it, 

In treating upon the cure of he- 
moptysis, our author devotes a sec- 
tion to the inquiry, in what manner 
astringents operate, a question 
which, we conceive, might shake 
the faith of the staunchest Bruno- 
nian. * Although it materially af- 
fects the beautiful simplicity of 
this doctrine,” he is obliged to ad- 
mit, ‘* that the exciting power of 
certain agents, is directed with pe- 
culiar force to certain parts,” but 
unwilling to renounce his hypothe- 
sis, he still maintains astringeuts to 
be “ modified stimuli,” and strenu- 
ously argues, that they must act 
upon the nervous system, because 
mental impressions have been known 
to produce the same effect by stop- 
ping discharges of blood. Were 
we to reason upon the principle, 
that a similarity of effect always 
proved an identity of cause, we 
might contend that a ligature or a 
tourniquet acted upon the nervous 
system. Dr. Reid speaks in high 
terms of the use of the sulphuric 
acid in the cure of hemoptysis, we 
believe that this substance possesses 
all the good qualities which he as- 
cribes to it, but we think it would 
not be very easy to account for its 
modus operandi, according to our 
author’s principles. 

The seventh chapter treats of the 
second precursor of phthisis, ca- 
tarrh. "he local connexion which 
subsists between catarrh and phthi- 
Sis is sufficiently obvious, as it is 
now generally admitted, that there 
is no proper line of distinction be- 
tween the mucous membrane of the 
fauces and the lungs. As a speci- 
men of Dr. Reid’s style and manner 
of writing, we shall present our 

readers with the sentence in which 
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he delivers this obvious, and well 
known truth. 


“« By regarding that membrane which 
lines the internal surface of the nostrils, 
is extended through the bronchia, and at 
length forms those numerous air-vesicles 
of the lungs that have already been de- 
scribed, as one continued, very vascular, 
and irritable covering to this large ex- 
pansion of surface, comprehension will 
be materially assisted in tracing the inti- 
mate connection of the respective disor- 
ders of these organs, that have been er- 
roneously mmagined to possess a specific 
varieiv in character; and the gradations 
from slight or incipient catarrh to genuine 
and confirmed consumption, will thus 
present themselves to view, unobscured 
by the clouds of artificial discrimination.” 


Our readers are probably aware, 
that catarrh isa subject, on which 
Dr. Brown conceived that he had 
made a most important discovery, 
in which opinion he appears to be 
most implicitly followed by his dis- 
ciple. Cold, argued Dr. Brown, is 
nothing more than the negation of 
heat, from which it follows, that 
cold cannot produce any effect upo 
thesystem, but that what is mi 
to be the consequence of it, ought 
to be referred to the subsequent 
action of heat. But in reply to 
this “ undeniable position,” it may: 
be asked, whether as positive an 
effect may not be produced by the 
abstraction of one of the constitu- 
ents of a body, as by the addition 
of a foreign substance? Is no ef- 
fect produced upon the system by 
the abstraction of blood, or by the 
abstraction of food? Or to recur 
more immediately to the point in 
dispute, when an animal is frozen 
to death, is this effect brought 
about by any other means than by 
the removal of caloric? But we are 
spared the task of farther contro- 
verting this opinion, by the obser- 
vations of Dr. Reid himself, who 
with a degree of candour not gene- 
rally to be met with among the par- 

*tizans of his doctrine, admits that 
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the symptoms of a cold 
«* shall frequently occur, although not 
with equal force or rapidity, by mere 
exposure to cold, without the subsequent 
application of increased and artificial 
heat.” 
As to the treatment of catarrh we 
are told that 

** It necessarily follows from the prin- 
ciples which in the preceding section the 
author hasendeavoured to illustrate, that 
the popular mode of treating catarrh is 
not only erroneous, but in many instances 
attended with extreme danger.” 


Our author, in conformity with 
the tenets of his master, recommends 
of course, that the cure of catarrh 
should be trusted to the application 
of cold, and is so steady to his prin- 
ciples as to contend, that the tem- 
porary success attendant upon the 
stimulant treatment, by no means 
justifies its adoption, conceiving it, 
no doubt, @ most erroneous prac- 
tice to cure a disease by any remedy 
which is not strictly Brunonian. We 
must not omit to remark, that our 
author, when condemning the usual 
method of treating catarrh,  slily 
couples it with inflammatory cough ; 
this we must regard as a pious fraud ; 
we cannot for a moment imagine 
that he conceives these diseases to 
be identical, or to require the same 
inethod of treatment. 

In the chapter on pneumonia, we 
do not observe much that is new or 
very important; he adopts the usual 
routine of bleeding and blisters, and 
speaks in favourable terms of the 
fox glove, but without giving us 
any specific rules for its applica- 
tion. Inthe ninth chapter on tu- 
bercles, the author endeavours to 
prove, that these bodies are not es- 
sentially of a scrofulous origin, al- 
though the same kind of constitution 
may appear favourable for the pro- 
duction of both complaints, an 
opinion which appears judicious; 
but we think that the pains which 
he takes to prove, that different in- 
dividuals possess an original differ- 


ence of constitution. are unnecessa- 


rily expended upon a truth which 
is so universally admitted. 

The means of counteracting the 
hthisical tendency form the sub- 
Ject of the eleventh chapter, and 
ought perhaps to be considered as 
the. most important part of the 
treatise; for notwithstanding the 
diversity of opinion respecting the 
complaint, it is admitted by every 
one, that it may be frequently pre- 
vented, but scldom cured. We 
think our author perfectly correct 
in his ideas about the diet of those 
in danger of phthisis; the notion 
that the complaint was to be repel- 
led by abstinence, evidently arose 
from a mistaken conception of its 
nature, while the debility which so 
generally marks the victims to con- 
sumption, obviously leads to a more 
generous regimen. The remarks 
upon cloathing are what must im~ 
mediately be assented to by every 
one who reflects upon the subject, 
and are in conformity with the opin-~ 
ions that we meet in all medical 
writers, yet unfortunately they are 
in direct opposition to the practise - 

and fashion of the present day. 


“* By combining, therefore, the advan~ 
tages of equable covering with those of 
ornament in the article of dress, by a 
careful preservation from chil/ in the feet, 
while the other parts of the body may be 
artificially and irregularly heated; b 
adapting clothing rather to the state of 
the weather than to the fashion of the 
times; and by avoiding, as much as 
possible, confinement in close and heated 
apartments, which are necessarily heated 
in an irregular manner; susceptibility to 
consumption will be considerably dimi- 
nished,” 


We perfectly agree with our au- 
thor in his sentiments respecting 
the use of the cold bath; in the m- 
discriminate manver in which it 16 
frequently applied, it may be pro- 
ductive of the most serious evils, 
and must, na doubt, often tend ta 
encrease that weakness of constitu- 
tion which it was qutended to re- 


move, 

















HUNTER’S ESSAY ON DISEASES 


Weare arrived nearly at the end 
of the volume, before we come to 
what may properly be considered 
as the subject of it; for it is not 
until the last chapter but one, that 
we have ‘the history and treatment 
of pulmonary consumption.” Upon 
a subject where so much has been 
written, it is perhaps not to be ex- 
pected, that much should be said 
that is novel, yet we cannot but re- 
mark, that Dr. Reid’s account of 
the symptoms of the disease is 
more than usually scanty and com- 
mon-place, and conveys to us the 
idea rather of the hasty gleanings of 
a student, than the minute observa- 
tions of a practitioner. We may 
select, as one of the few points 
worthy of notice, the attempt that 
is made to account for the effect of 
pregnancy in suspending phthisis ; 
this he ascribes 

“ tothat powerful excitement which the 
uterus receives at this critical and im- 
portant period, by which the irritative 
pulmonary actions are subdued, and the 
impetus of vascular action directed into 
another course.” 


Adopting, as he does, the Bruno- 
nian opinions in their fullest ex- 
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tent, we were not surprized to ob- 
serve our author object to consi- 
dering digitalis as a sedative. He 
explains its operation, as is done by 
his sect in similar instances, by as- 
suming that its sedative effects are 
only secondary, and consequent 
upon a primary stimulant opera- 
tion, which, however, he confesses, 
when the substance is properly ad- 
ministered, is neither perceptible 
nor injurious. In proof of a posi- 
tion, which it must be confessed, 
is very contrary to the obvious qua- 
lities of digitalis, we are told in a 
general way, and without any par- 
ticular reference, that its stimulat- 
ing power ‘* has been demonstrated 
by experiment.” It only remains 
for us to give our opinion respecting 
the style of Dr. Reid’s work. This, 
indeed, we are sorry we cannot 
commend ; it appears to us labour- 
ed, florid, and frequently obscure. 
It is so far popular, that we meet 
with very few technical or scientific 
terms, but it appears to us totally 
defective in that simplicity and per- 
spicuity, which are so essentially 
necessary in a work intended for 
general perusal. 


Art. XIV. An Essay onthe Diseases incident to Indian Seamen, or Lascars, on Long 


Voyages. 


By Wiritam Hunter, 4 M. Member of the Asiatick Society of Cal- 


culta, Foreign Member of the Medical Society of London, Honorary Member of the 
Academical Society of Sciences of Paris, and Surgeon to the Honorable Compuny’s 


Marine Establishment in Bengal. 


THIS work proceeds from the 
Calcutta press, a circumstance 
which will account for the interval 
that has elapsed between its publi- 
cation and the review of it. Itisa 
work which will prove of considera- 
ble value to those gentlemen whose 
situation leads them to superintend 
the diseases of the lascars, while 
to the profession at large it will af- 
ford information that is curious and 
interesting, although not immediate- 
ly applicable to the practice of this 
country. 

The attention of Mr. Hunter was 
first called to the subject, in conse- 


fol. pp. 236. 


quence of an unusual degree of 
mortality which prevailed in some 
vessels in the East Indian Service, 
during the year 1801. A disease 
presented itself, which was pretty 
uniform in its symptoms, but uniike 
any withwhich we were previously 
acquainted, and was confined to 
the Asiatics. In order to obtain the 
requisite information, our author 
procured written documents from 
all the medical men, under whose 
inspection the disease had occurred. 
These are given at full length, in 
the form of appendices, and there 
is prefixed fo them an essay, which 
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may be considered as an abstract of 
the information that was obtained 
from all the different sources. A 
few cases of fever, pneumonia, 
and scurvy took place on board 
some of the vessels, but the disease 
which excited the principal atten- 
tion, from its novelty and fatal pro- 
gress, was a species of dropsy. 
We cannot give a more correct idea 
of.it, than by transcribing the words 
of the author.” 


sé The disease commeniced with cedema- 
tous swelling of the feet, accompanied 
with stiffness and numbness of the joints. 
These two symptoms appear to have been 
so nearly.simultaneous, that it is difficult 
to say which of them preceded the other. 
In some instances, an aversion from mo- 
tion was observable for a day or two, be- 
fore the appearance of those complaints; 
in others the men continued their usual ex- 
ercise and duty, while the swelling was 
confined to the feet. But it rapidly extend- 
ed upwards, occupying the legs and thighs. 
When it reached the abdomen, it caused se- 
vere dyspnoea, which increased to such ade- 
gree, that the patient seldom survived one 
day after the distention had extended as 
high as the stomach. 

_ In one instance, the fatal dyspnoea was 
not attended with any perceptible swelling. 

“ Death was preceded by pain at the 
scrobiculus cordis, increased by pressure ; 
and about this time, many had bilious vo- 
mitings. 

« The face was swelled and blcated. 
Thirst, great during the whole disease, 
but much increased, a little before death. 
Urine scanty, and voided with difficulty. 
They were in general costive. No account 
is given of the state of the appetite, nor of 
the pulse. 

“* None of the cases exhibited any swel- 
ling, sponginess or bleeding of the gums; 
or any spots, or sores, that could be deem- 
ed scorbutic, on the limbs, or any part of 
the body. Some, indeed, of the crew of 
the Arran, had sores, proceeding from an 
itchy, or herpetic affection; but those ap- 
pear to have rather served as a salutary 
drain, than to have formed a part of the 
disease. 

“ The whole duration of the complaint, 
frem the first scizure, to its fatal termina- 
tion, was often comprised within the space 
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of two days; and it appears to have sel 
dom exceeded twenty. 

“In the only dissection which was made 
of the dead, a small quantity of water 
was found, in the cavity of the abdomen ; 
and the cellular substance, all over the 
body, was greatly distended with the 
same fluid. The cavities of the chest, 
and of the pericardium, did not contain 
more than the usual quantity. The viscera 
of the thorax and abdomen were perfectly 
sound.” 


Mr. Hunter next enters into anin- 
vestigation of the causes of the dis- 
ease; these he arranges under two 
principal divisions, general debility, 
and suppressed perspiration. ‘The 
debility, he conceives, was occa- 
sioned by the food of the lascars 
having been deficient in nourish- 
ment, or in stimulating power, by 
their breathing an impure atmos- 
phere, by previous disease, intem- 
perance, want of exercise, and ex- 
cessive fatigue. The suppressed 
perspiration was attributed to ex- 
posure to Gold and moisture, after 
remaining sometime ina close and 
Warm situation ; to the impurity of | 
the air in their berths; to want of 
cleanliness in their dress, and to 
want of sufficient covering in cold 
and rainy weather. Upon these sup- 
posed causes we may remark, that 
although they might exist, and 
would produce a considerable effect 
on the health of the men, yet it 
does not appear, either from their 
extent, or their nature, how they 
could be adequate to produce the 
specific effects which we have detail- 
edabove. The circumstances enu- 
merated are very similar to those 
which generate scurvy, and the 
symptoms of the anasarcous dis- 
ease were in many respects, like 
those arising from a scorbutic dia- 
thesis, yet still we agree with the 
author that they are essentially dif- 
ferent. The most important point 
of dissimilarity, and one much to 
belamented is, that the citric acid 
has no powerin removing the symp- 
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toms of this new disease. The 
spongy state of the gums, so cha- 
racteristic of scurvy, was not ob- 
served in the anasarca cacotrophica, 
as Mr. Hunter proposes to call it. 

One of the appendices contains 
an interesting account of two other 
diseases, which were different from 
the one above mentioned, although 
evidently analogous to it ; the disease 
which has been described as occur- 
ing among the Africans, called dirt 
eating, aud a peculiar train of symp- 
toms which appeared among the 
English forces in Ceylon, known to 
the natives by the name of beriberi. 
The symptoms are accurately de- 
tailed by Mr. Christie, Inspector 
General of the Hospitals in Ceylon, 
and Mr. Colhoun. It commenced 
with stiffness and oedema of the lower 
extremiries, which shortly spread 
over the whole body, producing 
dyspnoea, vomiting, and death. It 
appears from its symptoms to have 
been a rapid and general dropsy, and 
the appearances upon dissection 
countenanced this opinion. 

* Upon dissection of different subjects, 
Art. XV. 
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who had died of this disease, more or less 
water was foundin one or all the cavities 
of the chest; most commonly in the pe- 
ricardium, but in general, more inconsi- 
derable than might have been expected 
from the violence of the symptoms. The 
cellular substance surrounding the Kear, 
Was in some instances, loaded with water ; 
and the heart seemed, in two or three cases, 
of an uncommon size. In one instance, 
in which the progress of the disease had 
been very rapid, I found a large coagulum 
of lymph in the right auricle. The cellular 
substance of the lungs was, in many cases, 
loaded with water. In a few cases 
also, there was water effused in the cellular 
substance on the surface of the brain; and, 
in one instance, more than an ounce of 
water was collected in the ventricles. In 
most cases, water was found in the abdo- 
men, and cellular membrane, throughout 
the body ; and in many subjects there was 
a remarkable obesity, even after a long 
continuance of the diseasé, and of the 


use of mercury, antimony and other pow- 
erful medicines.’ 


Calomel and squills, when timely 
administered, were found the most 
efficacious means of procuring re- 
lief. 


Observations on Abortion, containing an Account of the Manner in which it 


is accomplished, the Causes which produced it, and the Method of preventing or treat- 
ing it. By Joun Burns, Lecturer on Midwifery, and Member of tlhe Faculty of Phy 


sicians und Surgeons in Glasgow. 


THE frequency of the occur- 
rence which forms the subject of 
this publication, the disappointment 
which it occasions to the mother in 
prematurely destroying the life of 
her offspring, the immediate danger 
which it induces, and the perma- 
nent injury which the constitution 
receives, all conspire to render it 
an object deserving the strictest at- 
tention of the practitioner. Much 
has, of course, been written upon 
so important a subject, and many 
valuable observations have, at differ- 
ent times, been laid before the pub- 
lic with a view to its prevention, but 
the authors have principally con- 
tented themselves with dealing out 
practical remarks, founded upon 
real or supposed experience, with- 
out going so completely into the 


8vo. pp. 140. 


consideration of the structure and 
formation of the ovum and uterus, 
as to point out the origin of that 
morbid action, which, in the first 
instance, brings on the tendency to 
abortion. ‘To accomplish this is the 
leading object with theauthor in the 
work now before us, a task which 
he is well qualified to undertake, 
from the minute attention that he is 
known to have bestowed upon the 
anatomy of the uterus, and the 
changes which it undergoes during 
the period of gestation. 

Mr. Burns arravges his work un- 
der the following heads ; the forma- 
tion of the ovum, the manner in 
which abortion takes place, the 
causes giving rise tu it, the progno- 
sis, and la.tly, its prevention and 


reatment. Under the firs: head we 
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have an interesting description of 
the changes which the uterus under- 
goes after impregnation. Our au- 
thor’s opinion respecting the manner 
in which the membranes which en- 
velope the foetus are successively 
formed, isin a consideravle degree 
peculiar to himself, and has been 
already laid before the public. We 
do not consider ouselyes as compe- 
tent to decide upon the merits of 
his new doctrine, but we may ob- 
serve that his descriptions are per- 
spicuous and bear the marks of cor- 
rectness. 

Under the second head Mr. Burns 
describes the process of abortion, 
as it takes place at different periods 
after impregnation; in the carly 
stages, the symptoms differ little 
from those of menorrhagia, after- 
wards they are known by pain in the 
region of the uterus, contraction 
of that organ, copious discharge of 
blood, and the appearance of the 
ovum and its membranes. The au- 
thor remarks, that before abortion 
takes place, there must be a cessa- 
tion of gestation, i.e. the connec- 
tion which formerly subsisted be- 
tween the mother and the feetus 
must be so far interrupted, as that 
the support and nutrition of the lat- 
ter can no longer continue. When 
this interruption is complete, abor- 
tion must necessarily follow; but 
we have frequently some intimation 
of thiscircumstance before the ac- 
tual occurrence of it, and it is at 
this crisis that the skill of the me. 
dical practitioner may be exercised 
with peculiar effect. Considering 
the great importance of this point, 
we were rather disappointed at not 
meeting with a more full detail of 
the symptoms which require atten- 
tion at this juncture. We shall not 
attempt to supply this deficiency, 
but we suggest the circumstance as 
one particularly deserving the future 
attention of our author. 

After having described the phe- 
nemena which attend abortion, he 


proceeds.to enumerate the causes of 
it ; these are an advanced period of 
life, former abortions, altered struc- 
ture or weakness of the uterus, and 
promiscuous or immoderate inter- 
course. ‘These may be considered 
as habitual causes of abortion, or 
such as exist independent of any 
temporary occurrence. Besides 
these, there are the occasionat 
causes, such as accidents of all de- 
scriptions, the occurrence of parti- 
cular diseases, not immediately con- 
nected with the uterus, but which 
directly derange its functions. In 
examining the modus operandi of 
these causes, Mr. Burns refers to 
some doctrines of the animal c@co- 
nomy which are peculiar to himself, 
and which were some time since 
printed in his treatise on inflamma- 
tion. The foundation of the hypo- 
thesis is 

“that we have a certain wey of action 
present in the system at large, and pro 
perly distributed amongst the different or- 
gans, forming an equilibrium of action; 
and that if one organ act in an over de- 

ree, another, which is connected with 
it, will have its action lessened, and vice 
versa, 


It is not to our present purpose to 
enquire into the foundation of this 
doctrine, but its application to the 
affections of the uterus appears in- 
genious, and happily explains many 
of the. circumstances which occur 
during pregnancy. ‘The state of the 
uterus at this period requiring more 
than its usual share of the nervous 
energy, other parts of the body are 
consequently deprived of their ac- 
customed portion, and are conse- 
quently liable to fall into a variety 
of morbid actions. 

« Thus the function of nutrition, or the 
action by which organic matter is deposited, 
inroom of that which is absorbed, often 
yields, or is lessened, and the person be- 
comes emaciated, or the stomach has its 
action diminished, or the bowels producing 
costiveness and inflation.” 


As a part of the same doctrine it 
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follows, that the quantity of action 
transferred from the other parts to 
the uterus, may be either greater or 
less than the exact ratio required ; 


« If no part give way, and no more 
energy than usual be formed, gestation 
cannot go on, or goes on imperfectly. 
Hence some women have abortion induced 
by being too vigorous; that is to say, all 
the organs persist in keeping up their ac- 
tion and complete degree. 

** A tendency to abortion also results 
from a contrary cause, from organs yield- 
ing too readily, allowing the uterus to 
act too easily. In this state it is as li- 
able to go wrong, as the general system 
is when it is at the highest degree of 
action, compatible with health, the most 
trifling cause deranges it. ‘Thus, some- 
times, the intestines yield too readily, 
and become almost torpid, so that a 
stool can with difficulty be procured. 
Here costiveness is not a cause of abor- 
tion, though it may be blamed. In like 
manner, the muscular system may yield 
and become enfeebled ; and in this in- 
stance debility is accused as the cause of 
abortion, although it be, indeed, only an 
effect of too much energy being destined 
for the uterus.” 

An important practical inference 
follows from this view of the subject, 
that the gencral state of the system 
is more to be attended to than that 
of the uterus in particular; and we 
may even go so far as to conclude, 
that in some cases, the derange- 
ment of particular parts ought not 
to be obviated, as these aftections 
are to be regarded as efforts of na- 
ture, to increase or restrain the ac- 
tion of the organs more immediate- 
ly concerned in gestation. 

In the last division of the subject, 
“ on the prevention and treatment 
of abortion,” our author considery 
first 7 
“ the most likely method of. preventing 
abortion in those who are subject to it; 
next, the best means of checking it, when 
it is immediately threatened; and, lastly, 
the proper method of conducting the wo- 
man through it when it cannot be avoided.” 


The first of these indications must, 
Ann. Rev. Vou. Y. 
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in all instances, be fulfilled by 
attending to those circumstances 
which have before given rise to the 
abortion, and preventiug, as far as 
lies in our power, their future re- 
currence. In some cases we have 
to counteract a prevailing defect in 
the constitution, such as its being 
too plethoric, or too irritable, ant 
we have often to oppose the attack 
of a particular disease, as dyspep- 
sia, hysteria, or siphylis. The prec 
tical directions in this part of the 
work appear, for the most part, 
clear and judicious, deduced from a 
close attention to the affections of 
the system during the period of 
gestation. When abortion has taken 
place, one of the most urgent symp- 
toms, is the haemorrhage that so fre- 
quently occurs, and which often 
threatens the immediate death of 
the patient. In this state Mr. Burns 
speaks in the highest terms of 
the efficacy of digitalis, which he 
conceives will supersede the exhi- 
bition of almost every other inter- 
nalremedy. In addition to this, he 
advises the external application of 
cold, and also of some substance 
which shall mechanically oppose 
the passage of the blood. With re- 
spect to this last he remurks, that 
it acts by giving the effused blood 
time to coagulate. 


“ It gives no pain; it produces no irrita- 
tion, and those who condemn it, surely must 
either not have tried it, or have misap- 
plied it.” 

We have, upon the whole, peru- 
sed this volume with great satisiac- 
tion, and must strongly recommend 
it to the attention of all our medi- 
cal readers. The pleasure which 
we experienced in its perusal has, 
however, been materially affected by 
the very inaccurate manner in which 
it is printed. Some of the errors 
are of serious magnitude, and al- 
though they are, for the most part, 
noticed in a list of errata at the end 
of the work, yet we fear that many 
Yy 
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persons may sce the faulty passages 
who do not observe the correction 
of them. We cannot admit the 
validity of the so frequently urged 
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excuse, of ‘* the author’s distance 
from the press;” if he could not 
accomplish the revision, he should 
have entrusted it to other hands. 


Art. XVI. The Naval, Mditary, and private Practitioner’s Amanuensis, Medicus 
et Chirurgicus: or, a Practical Treatise on Fevers, and all those Diseases which most 
Frequently occur in Practice with the Mode of Cure. Likewise on Amputation, Gun-shot 
Wounds, Trismus, Scalds, &c. with new and successful methods of treating Mortifica- 


tion, of Amputating at the Shoulder Joint, and of curing Femoral Fractures. 
Rarew Cumine, M.D. R. N. Medical Superintendant of His Majesty’s Naval 


Hospital, Antigua. 8vo. pp. 363. 


THIS publication will, we ap- 
prehend, be one respecting the 
merits of which the public will form 
avery different opinion from what 
the author seems to have done. 
Dr. Cuming expressly states, that 
the advantage of his work ‘* must 
be incalculable, both to the public 
and private practitioner ;” and from 
the supercilious manner in which he 
treats those names, that we have 
been in the habit of looking up to 
as the great luminaries of medical 
science, we may fairly conclude, 
that he considers their writings as 
entirely superseded by his ‘* ama- 
nuensis.” We are, however, of a 
very different opinion on both these 
points. We have perused his vo- 
lume with some attention, and so 
far from finding it of that ** inealcu- 
lable advantage” which we were led 
to expect, we do not hesitate to 
characterize it, both as abounding 
with dangerous and rash precepts, 
and often extremely defective in 
the most essential particulars. The 
only information of any value, 
which we have derived from it, is 
the method of curing gangrene by 
the application of nitre, a practice 
ee a although the au- 
thor speaks in the most confident 
terms, we must still be permitted to 
suspend our judgment, until we 
dbserve it to be sanctioned by far- 
therexperience. Dr. Cuming him- 
self is indeed very decided upon the 
subject, as may be learned from the 
following paragraph.. 


“ MORTIFICATION, which has 


‘ “i 4 


By 


slain its thousands and tens of thousands, 
and the bare name of which is calculated 
to inspire one with terror, may now be 
viewed with a cool and collected look; 
being in possession of a remedy which 
disarms it of all its horrors, and renders 
innocuous its lethiferous poison.” 


Tbe harsh judgment which we 
have passed upon the work requires 
to be fully substantiated; this we 
think we cannot do in a better mane 
ner, than by quoting what is said 
respecting one of the most impor- 
tant of all diseases to the naval and 
military practitioner, the typhus fe- 
ver. 


s* When this disease assumes a more 
grave and threatening aspect, from vio- 
lent febrile action, where the tongue is 
parched and foul, pulse remarkably quick, 
skin hot and dry, the dolor capitis violent, 
dashing buckets of cold water over the 
naked body, sluicing the head first, is 
attended with the happiest consequences: 
this should be frequently repeated until 
the increased temperature is reduced, 
and as often as this is done, the patient 
should be put to bed, after which he 
bursts out into a profuse perspiration, and 
experiences immediate relief; but when 
these violent symptoms are suffered to 
have their full swing, the poor sufferer 
soon becomes exhausted, and sinks into 
all the horrors of this disease, such as 
coma, delirium, pervigilium, &c. When 
all that remaineth to be done in this tor- 
pid and half-dead state, is to have re- 
course to that tribe of medicines deno- 
minated the diffusible stimuli, which are 
opium, volatile alkali,. musk,~ zther, 
wine and brandy: these too, are often 
found ineffectual. And after they have 
had a most patient and impartial trial, | 
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have repeatedly known the disease sub- 
dued by mercurial inunctions, and never 
knew them fail, when once their action 
could be excited, which when timely 
applied, need never be despaired of. I 
do aver that I never lost a patient after 
having used them. Therefore I consider 
mercury a sine gud non which performs 
wonders !”’ 

This is the author, whose labours 
are to supersede all those of both 
ancients and moderns, and whose 
volume contains all that is necessary 
for the guidance of the young prac- 
titioner! In this kind of dashing 
strain is the whole work composed ; 
it no doubt contains some observa- 
tions that are just, and occasionally, 
we discern a ray of acuteness, and 
penetration, but it is obscured by a 
large proportion of what is either 
uninteresting, or positively excep- 
tionable. 

We were, we confess, less sur- 
prised at our author's stile, when 
after proceeding a few pages, we 
discovered that he is a zealous dis- 
ciple, and devoted admirer of 
Brown, whose ‘* Elements” he thus 
characterizes. 


‘« Brown’s Elements of Medicine as a 
work, take it all in all, is a performance 
which stands unrivalled, his theory of 
the manner in which life is supported is 
truly excellent, and the whole work ex- 
hibits the most irrefragable criterion of a 
towering genius. He has without doubt 
stripped medicine of that party-coloured 
garb with which she was patched up and 
clad by the chimerical ideas of his prede- 
cessors, and has decorated her with the 
chaste robe of reason, and given her a 
fooiing on scientific ground, and thereby 
has laid the foundation tor a superb and 
elegant super-structure, But as the most 
finished productions of a finite being, 
must naturally be impertect, there 1s al- 
ways some scope lefi ior the exertions of 
others, hence a difference of opinion on 
certain points remaineth to b«- discussed.” 

We shail briefly notice a few of 
our author's particular opinions, and 
of the plans of treatment which he 
recomiends. ‘* White vitriol he 
has never known to fail in curing 
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ague, while he violently declaims 
against the use of bark, which he 
seems to regard as even worse than 
useless, and pointedly insinuates, 
that those who recommend it, are 
either foolsor knaves. His method 
of curing ophthalmia, he informs us, 
«‘ will bear the keenest criticism, for it 
stands upon the firm basis of experience, 
and is supported by the light of reason 
and natural philosophy.” 

It chiefly consists in the application 
of cold water. With respect to 
jaundice Dr. Cuming says, ‘ It is 
worthy of remark that I have cured 
the most obstinate species of jaun- 
dice by mercury,” and we learn that 
this medicine actually dissolves bi- 
liary concretions. We were quite 
prepared to find our author an ad- 
mirer of Dr. Kinglake’s method of 
treating gout. He considers it as 
*€ both philosophical and rational ;” 
and yet, in spite of his attachment 
to what is new, he cannot shut his 
eyes to the danger of the practice, 
but candidly acknowledges that, 
** ether, opium, brandy, oleum menthz 
piperitidis, and the volatile alkali should 
always be at hand, when the patient, 
whether he be young or old, is using 
aqua frigida.” 

Weare particularly struck with 
the uncommon success that attends 
all Dr. Cuming’s innovations in 
practice, and indeed this must be 
considered as the only apology for 
the contemptuous manner in which 
he treats almost all other authors. 
Although he appears to have prac- 
tised, to a considerable extent, in 
warm climates, and on ship board, 
he has * the satisfaction to say that 
he never lost a patient in dysente- 
ry.” It must indeed have been a 
creat satisfaction! particularly so, 
as in this disease he has employed, 
what must be considered, as in some 
measure, a bold and novel mode of 
treatment, viz. the external appli- 
cation of mercury. It would ap- 
pear, indeed, that, after all, the 
. chemists were correct in supposing 
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that this mineral contained the clix- 
ir vite, which was so anxiously 
sought after. Under this impres- 
siol We Conceive it must be, that he 
so strenuously recommends 

** this sine qua non, in all dangerous and 
doubtlul cases. The good effects of Mer- 
curial Inunction in Typhus, and other 
malignant fevers, have been displayed 
i numberless instances, and well merit 
the serious attention of such gentlemen, 
as are strangers to this mode of prac- 
tice. 


We have already mentioned the 
terms in which our author speaks of 
the effects of nitre in mortification, 
and we are afterwards informed, 
that it “ will as surely stop its pro- 
gressas mercury will that of the lues 
venerea.” We most cordially hope 
that future experience may justify 
this flattering prospect, but being 
of a more phlegmatic temperament 
than our author, we must still be 
permitted to entertain a degree of 
scepticism upon the subject. 


Arr. XVII 4 New System of Family Medicine, for the Use of Midwives, Mothers, 
and Nurses ; also A Complete Treatise of the Management and Diseases of Children. 
By Warner Keicurey, M.D. Director and Lecturer in Midwifery of the Bri- 
tish Ladies’ Institution, fur the Encouragement and Instruction of Female Midwives, 
and the Delivery of Pregnant Women at their own Houses, graiis. 


TREATISES on popular medi- 
cine of all descriptions have lately 
issued from the press in great abun- 
dance ; they have of course been of 
very different degrees of mevit, 
some exhibiting marks of ability, 
id even genius, whilst others have 
been most completely insignificant. 
Our opinion respecting publications 
of this kind has been, on more than 
one occasion, pretty fully express- 
ed, so that, at present we shall not 
dwell upon this topic, but shall point 
out the specific object of the work 
before us, and endeavour to give 
err readers an idea of its merits. 
The object of the work is to present 
a popular view of the diseases inci- 
dent to the puerperal state, the me- 
thod of conducting the process of 
parturition, the management of 
children, and the diseases by which 
they are the most frequently at- 
tacked. ‘The author professedly 
treats on these topics in such a way 
as to be intelligible to midwives, 
mothers and nurses, and disclatms 
ail pretensions to any thing beyond 
this. We must, however, regret 
that in stating his plan he should 
think it necessary to treat those in a 
contemptuous manner who propose 
¢o follow a different one.  Adiuit- 


ting in its fullest extent the utility 
of popular medicine, no one will 
deny that a scientific knowledge of 
diseases is also important to be ac- 
quired, and we may add, that no- 
thing is more calculated to excite 
that spirit of animosity, which he 
insinuates that the regular practi- 
tioners feel against such authors as 
himself, than the style of treating 
them which he has adopted. 

Our author strongly recommends 
in several parts of his work that fe- 
males should be employed in the 
practice of midwifery, he insists 
upon the indelicacy of the present 
plan, and endeavours to prove, that 
the diflicultics and dangers with 
which parturition is supposed to be 
attended are, in a great measure, 
imaginary. His arguments in fa- 
vor of this opinion are founded 
upon the ease with which the la- 
bors of the poor are generally con- 
ducted, a fact of which there can be 
no doubt, but from which we aredis- 
posed to draw adifferent conclusion. 
We apprehend that the lower class 
of females are not only less exempt 
from false impressious of terror than 
the higher ranks, but their bodily 
constitution is materially diferent ; 
their muscular fibres are firmer, aud 
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their nervous system is less irritable ; 
they actually suffer Jess pain, and 
the pain that they do suffer has less 
effect upon them. Hence it follows, 
that females in the higher classes of 
life, are really in greater danger 
from the process of parturition, and 
necessarily require more skill in 
their medical attendants. This en- 
creased susceptibility of danger 
must be regarded asthe price which 
they pay for the superior comforts 
of affluence, and forms a part of the 
equalizing system which tends, in 
some measure, to level the immense 
disparity which appears to exist 
between the different orders of so- 
ciety. 

We are not absolutely certain to 
what extent our author would wish 
his plan of female midwifery to be 
carried. It is obvious, that in the 
present state of society, women can 
never be found who will devote 
themselves to the practice of mid- 
wifery, possessed of refined manners 
and general education, and it is 
equally improbable that they can 
ever go through the regular course 
of medical studies. In the higher 
branches of the profession, and 
among the wealthier females we 
think therefore that things must 
go on nearly as at present, but 
we much approve of the plan 
which our author suggests of giving 
regular instruction to females, for 
the purpose of practising among 
the lower classes, where less scien- 
tific skill is generally required, and 
where the circumstances of the pa- 
tients cannot enable them to pay 
the price, which those of superior 
talents in their profession neces- 
sarily expect for their attendance. 

After these introductory remarks 
our author proceeds to describe the 
anatomy of the uterus and the 
neighbouring parts; he next treats 
of pregnancy and abortion, and 
gives directions for the management 
of the female during parturition. 
He afterwards devotes a part of his 
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work to those diseases with which 
women are affected during preg- 
nancy, or which are immediately 
connected with it, and in a subse- 
quent part he considers the diseases 
of children. These citferent topics 
are necessarily treated in so concise 
a manner, that we conceive they 
could afford but little practical as- 
sistance to those who are previously 
unacquainted with the subject. We, 
however, find few things that are 
absolutely exceptionable, and some 
parts display a degree of good sense 
that renders them not undeserving 
of attention. As specimens of our 
author’s manner, we shall select the 


section on malignant child-bed fe- 
vers. 


* Malignant Child-Bed Fever. 


‘ This Fever requires to be attended to 
at a3 early a stage as possible. The know- 
ledge of the symptoms is, therefore, very 
important. 

‘ It generally begins on the second or 
third day after delivery, attended with a 
shivering fit, and pain in the head ; parti- 
cularly above the eye-brows. <A hot fit 
succeeds next, with looseness of the belly, 
which becomes so sore as not to bear being 
touched, or to support the weight of the 
bed-clothes ; and even the motion of 
breathing is attended with an almost in- 
tolerable pain in the belly. At first the 
pulse is quick and strong, but afterwards 
becomes weak. 

‘ There is a great variety of other 
symptoms which occasionally take place ; 
sometimes there is vomiting, with loose- 
ness, and sometimes the patient is costive 5 
the skin is sometimes hot and dry, in 
others it is in its usual state, and some- 
times covered with a clammy sweat. The 
eyes are in general dull and sunk, and the 
face flushed, attended with great dejection ; 
and the fever, which has no settled period, 
is infectious, in a high degree, and very ge~ 
nerally proves fatal. 

* It does not enter into the plan of this 
work, nor is it my opinion, that when seri- 
ous cases occur, regular medical aid should 
not be applied to; and in the case of this 
fever, I recommend seeking the best ad~ 
vice at the first moment.’ 
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© Croup. 


‘ This disease, which is peculiar to 
children, is a species of asthma, with vio- 
lent catarrhal symptoms. It is most com- 
mon in low marshy countries, or on the 
sea coast, and in wet and cold seasons. 
Indeed, it is readily occasioned by any 
thing wet or damp, or which obstructs the 
perspiration. 

‘ There are two species of croup, the 
acute or inflammatory, and the chronical 
or lingering. The former is attended with 
avery quick pulse, cough, and difficulty of 
breathing, soon after, and sometimes even 
before the occurrence of the croaking 
noise, which is the effect of this disorder, 
and its peculiar type. This disease is both 
severe and dangerous. It is sometimes a 
consequence of others, particularly fevers ; 
and frequently it arises from the same 
causes as the malignant sore throat, and it 
has likewise accompanied the last stage of 
the putrid thrush, and been particularly 
and suddenly fatal. It has also been 
known to come on insiduously, and after 
having entirely disappeared has recurred, 
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and terminated in death, before any danger 
was perceived. 

‘ From the suddenness and shortness of 
the disease, immediate remedies are re- 
quisite. Four, or even six leeches should 
be applied to the throat, especially when 
fever appears, and a blister — to the 
nape of the neck. The child may also 
breathe the vapour of warm water and vi- 
negar, and an embrocation should be con- 
stantly applied to the throat. After these, 
an emetic should be given, and sickness 
kept up by small doses of the antimonial 
powder. Calomel, or the tincture of fox- 
glove have been found beneficial in the 
early stage of the malady. After its ter- 
mination, bark should be employed, to pre- 
vent a relapse. 

‘ The chronical croup is immediately 
produced by spasm. If attended to early, 
medicine will have a powerful effect; if 
suffered to proceed to the latter stage, it is 
almost incurable. ‘Ihe best remedies are 
emetics, asafeetida, and hemlock ; with oc- 
casionally the bark ; and these medicines 
must be persevered in during the croaking 
noise by which the disease is distin- 
guished.’ 


Arr. XVIII. Manual of Health, or the Invalid conducted safely through the Seasons ; 
to be continued occasionally, 12mo, pp. 419. 


THE author appears to possess 
some information, and not to be de- 
void of humour, yet by over-rating 
his talents, and not knowing how to 
manage them to the best advantage, 
he has produced a work which we 
cannot recommend to the perusal of 
our readers. By perpetually aim- 
ing at smartness, ie stile is render- 
ed uncouth, and frequently unintel- 
ligible, and the good advice which 
we occasionally meet wiih, is accom- 
panied by somuch irrelevant matter, 
as to be scarcely worth the pains of 
searching for, beneath the rubbish 
under which it is buried. The 
** rules for bathing”’ will afford a 
favorable specimen of the perfor- 
mance. 

* Children and grown persons, affected 
by no particular complaint, ought to use the 
cold bath. They should go in dry-warm ; 
not soon after meals. ‘Ihere is no better 


time in general than just on getting out of 
bed, because then the skin is usually dry 
and warm. 

‘ Take buta single dip. 

* Desist if it be followed by coldness, 
languor, headache. 

‘ When indisposed, do not rush unad- 
vised into cold water. No article of the 
materia medica requires greater skill to ad- 
minister. 

‘ Unless you disregard the expense and 
find pleasure in a new scene, prepare your 
tepid, saline, and other baths at home. As 
baths they will answer the purpose as well 
as any other. 

‘ The tepid bath is from 94° to 98°. 

* Do not stay in till it produce languor 
at the time or afterwards. 

‘ Tepid bathing creates feverishness 
in weak sensitive constitutions, after a full 
meal. 

* Used near bed time, it will create per- 
spiration. 

* No additional covering is required af- 























ter the tepid bath. Avoid overheating and 
chilling yourself.’ 


The following quotation may give 
some idea of the author’s attempts at 
the humorous stile. 


* Fattening. 


« I am ata loss under which of my di- 
visions of the year to introduce this article. 
But as the ladies may be too busy during 
the high London season, to think of any 
thing beside its immediate occupations, and 
as they come out of the mill of dissipation 
thinner than they go into it, like the winter 
sleeping-animals when they issue from their 
retreats, I judge that my observations will 
best suit the long vacation. 

¢ Mr. Mungo Parke, I think, tells of 
African mothers, who cram meat down the 
throats of their daughters, that they may 
please the princes who range the great 
African desert and rule its confines. 
Doubtless, for such a reason, the mothers 
are very right to cram, and the daughters 
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submit to be crammed. And if our young 
ladies find that the figure— 


Fine by degrees, and beautifully less— 


is no longer agreeable in the eyes of our 
young gentlemen, I shall not question the 
propriety of their tippling hot ale, under the 
magnetic influence of Miss » or ad 
habitum on their own judgment. 

_ © But if health be our principle, then I 
instantly quit the tone of complaisance and 
proceed to say, that fatness is a disease, 
namely, an oily in place of a watery dropsy. 
It is muscularity, and not meagerness or 
obesity that mark the state of health. Cor- 
pulent people are not strong, and some of 
the weakest I have known have become 
suddenly fat with increase of weakness. It 
is not unusual for the consumptive to fat- 
ten shortly before the disease comes on in 
force. The worm called hydatid, which 
is sometimes found in the lungs of sheep, 
seems rather to bring the animal forward 
for the butcher ; and certainly for a time 
does not cause emaciation.’ 





Art. XIX. Practical Observations on Urinary Gravel and Stone; on Disease of 
the Bladder, and Prostate Gland ; and om Strictures of the Urethra. By Henry 
Jounston, Fellow of the Rogal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. 223. 


THE diseases which attack the uri- 
nary organs, although very differ- 
ent in their nature, and to be 
relieved by very different means, 
at their commencement exhibit 
symptoms so nearly similar, that 
they are not easily discriminated. 
An affection of any one of these 
parts is immediately propagated to 
the rest, and the most acute pain is 
sometimes felt in a different part 
from that in which the disease ori- 
vinates. The principal object of 
Mr. Johnston’s work is to present a 
concise view of the characteristic 
symptoms of the most important of 
these complaints, and to offer some 
practical directions by which they 
may be distinguished from each 
other. Of the utility of the object 
there can be no doubt, and we are 
happy to have it in our power to 
speak favorably of the execution. 

The diseases to which the author 
particularly directs his attention are 
Calculus; affections of the bladder, 
of the prostate, and strictures in the 


urethra. The first of these com- 
plaints, one of the most painful to 
which the human frame is subjected, 
affords an instance in which the dis- 
coveries of modern chemistry have 
been of immediate application to 
the improvement of the medical art. 
By the use of alkalies, in the com- 
mencement of the disease, its pro- 
gress may generally be suspended, 
and certainly the pain attendant 
upon it materially diminished. It 
remains, liowever, still doubtful 
whether any of the internal remedies 
that have been used, possess any ef- 
fect inactually dissolving a calculus ; 
it is probable, that they merely 
counteract the constitutional dispo- 
sition to form the uric acid, and 
thus prevent the farther increase of 
the concretion. Ifa calculus once 
formed can ever be dissolved, it 
must probably be efiected by in- 
jecting solvents into the bladder, a 
practice which has been frequently 
proposed, and occasionally put into 
execution, though not with all the 
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success that might be wished. Mr. 
Johnston, however, thinks there are 
eases whereit might be used with ad- 
vantage. The following directions, 
taken from Fourcroy, ought to be 
attended to by those who are resolv- 
ed to make the experiment, 

“ Having injected a lixive potash, of 
proper strength, and allowed it to remain 
for half an hour or more in the bladder, it 
is evacuated and filtered through paper ; to 
this is added a little muriatic acid, and, if 
the lixive has met with a stone composed 
of uric acid, and has begun to ‘iene ity 
a white precipitate will be sensible. IPf the 
alkaline lixive, when discharged from the 
bladder, and subjected to this test gives no 
indication of uric acid, after a trial of se- 
veral days, and the symptoms remain ob- 
stinate, there will be then reason to sup- 
pose that the stone is not composed of uric 
acid ; and the next trial may be with the 
weakened muriatic acid. This having 
been allowed to remain a due time in the 
bladder, some drops of a sclution of am- 
monia, or potash, are to be added to it, 
after it is discharged, and a precipitate of 
phesphat of lime, or of magnesia and am- 
monia, wiil take place, if the stone be 
formed of these substances. Of all cal- 
culous matter, the earthy phosphats are 
most readily dissolved in muriatic acid. Lf 
a p'eg. vitate ceases to take place by the ad- 
diticn of ammonia or potash, there is reason 
to suppose the rucl-us to be uric acid, or 
urat of ammonia, end then recourse must be 
had to injections of lixive of potash.” 


Mr. Johnston’s observations upon 
stricture ave, we think, important 
and judicious. They are particu- 
larly valuable, as containing an opi- 
nion, respecting the warmly con- 
tested question of the superior ad- 
vantage of the method of curing 
this complaint by the usc of bougies, 
or by the caustic, delivered by a 
person qualified to judge of their 
merits, and as far as appears, unbias- 
sed by any undue partiality! He 
decides in favor of the latter method 
of treatment. He remarks that the 
removal of stricture by the bougics 
is too frequently only temporary, 
and that the length of time which 
their apptication requires, is of itself 
a serious objection to their employ- 
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ment. A long catalogue of evils 
have indeed been alleged to result 
from the application of the caustic, 
but our author remarks, that these 
unfavourable cases have been gene~ 
rally drawn from the writings of the 
older surgeons, when their art was 
in aless perfect state than at the 
present day. 

“ There is reason to conclude,” he adds, 
“ that the want of success in those days 
was imputable to the practitioner ; that it 
arose from want of anatomical knowledge ; 
from erroneous notions of the nature and 
situation of strictures; from want of skill 
and dexterity in applying the means of 
cure ; and probably also from the employ- 
ment of improper caustic substances.” 

«« I have myself followed the practice 
for many years, and although I have met 
with cases where the success was not equal 
to my expectations, I have never seen any 
untoward symptom produced by the appli- 
cation. It may, therefore, with some con- 
fidence be inferred, that the method of cur- 
ing strictures of the urethra by the applica. 
tion of lunar caustic, will gain ground, not- 
withstanding the respectable opposition it 
has met with.” 

His general conclusion is-— 


“‘ that cases of stricture will very frequently 
occur, where the common bougie, even 
when it can be made to pass the obstruc- 
tion, wil! not effect a permanent cure, al- 
though, by being long employed, it may 
produce cons‘derable dilatation ; but that 
the contraction will soon return after dis- 
continuing the use of the instrument, espe- 
cially if the patient return to irregular ha- 
bits of life: that in such cases a radical 
removal of the stricture may in general be 
expecied from the employment of caustic 
applications, which, it used with due cau- 
tion, will seldom or never ke found to ex- 
cite eithcr troublesome or dangerous 
s} mptoms.” , 

Mr. Johnston mentions a case where 
he hac an opportunity of examining 
after death the urethra of a patient 
who had had a stricture removed by 
caustic. He informs us that— 


“ no morbid or unnatural appearance wag 
met w ith, except a very slight, and scarce- 
ly perceptible degree of thickening of the 
membrane, at those points where the obe 
structions had formed,” 




















John Hunter, &e. 


ALL that we learn from this in- 
significant and ill-written pamphlet 


is, that the author is a practitioner 
at Ramsgate, that Ramsgate isa very 


Arar. XX. Admonitory Hints on the Use of Sea Bathing. By J. Peaxt, M. R. €. 
Surgeons, London; and Author of A Candid Review of the New Opinicns of the late 
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eligible bathing place, and that all 
persons, before they venture to 
bathe, ought to take medical ad- 
vice. 


Arr. XXII. Practical Observations on the Natural History and Cure of the Venereck 
Disease. By Joun Howarn, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Londons 


8vo. 2 vols. 


THIS work was originally pub- 
lished some years ago, before the 
commencement of our undertaking ; 
it is now republished with a few addi- 
tions and alterations, on which ac- 
count, and also in consideration of 
its merits and importance, we shall 
present our readers with a concise 
view of its contents. Mr. Howard 
divides his observations into two 
principal heads, the first, treating 
of what he calis the natural history 
of the disease, the second, of its 
cure. In the first division he in- 
quires into the origin of the disease, 
the time when it made its eppear- 
ance, the causes which may be sup- 
posed to have given rise to it, and 
the diseases previously existing, 
with which it has been ¢onceived to 
be connected. He then enumerates 
the effects which the lucs produced 
at its first appearance, and inquires 
how far they coincide with those, 
which we now observe to ensue 
from it; and lastly, he proceeds to 
detail, with considerabie minute- 
ness, the appearances which the 
disease assumes under its different 
modifications, either as depending 
upon the constitution of the patient, 
or upon the part of the body which 
js affected by it. 

Our author arranges the symp- 
toms of lues venerea under three 
heads, principally, as it would seem, 
depending upon the order of time in 
which they appear, and the effects 
of the great specific mercury upon 
them. 

** THOSE which appear early, in 
the most natural order, and are noi per- 


ceivably influenced by the medicine, I 
rank under the first head. These are 
chancre, chancrous excoriation, and ve- 
nereal bubo; and asa venereal ulcera- 
tion of the tonsils, a venereal eruption, 
and a beginning affection of the perios- 
teum, do sometimes shew themselves 
early, or within a few months after the 
receipt of infection, | must, when they 
follow this course, refer them also to this 
class.” . 


* Upon examining the symptoms ar- 
ranged under the second head, the effects 
of the medicine, in retarding the natural 
progressof the disease, will be sufficient- 
ly evident. These are half-healed sores 
on the glans or prepuce, originally chan- 
crous; bubves, which have burst of 
themselves, or been opened, but which, 
from the poison still lurking mn the systems 
and from irritation, have no disposition 
to heal; warts and other similar excres- 
cences; ulcerated tonsils; eruptions; 
nodes and gummata; vencreal ophthal- 
miz, rhagades, ozanz, &c.” 


** Under the third head are compres 
hended the anomalous symptoms; thuse 
which are the remains of one or more 
former infections, still more broken 
down than the preceding symptoms, but 
not perfectly eliminated by the medicines 
and in which the deleterious effects of the 
latter, are often blended with the latent 
sparks of the disease.” 


We cannot give our unequivocal 
approbation to this division; it ap- 
pears to us objection ble, as being 
uncertain and indeterminate, and 
on this account, so far as such di- 
visions have any influence on prac- 
tice, liable to mislead, and to pro- 
duce an indecisive plan of treat. 
ment. 
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The local veneréal ulcer, pro=- 
duced by the immediate application 
of the poison, although in general, 
sufficiently distinguishable from 
other affections of the parts, is 
known, in different cases, to as- 
sume a variety of appearances, and 
to pursue adifferent progress. Our 
author notices these varieties, with 
considerable minuteness, and con- 
ceives that there are two kinds which 
may be particularly discriminated ; 
these he denominates the aphthous, 
and the irritable. Besides these, 
Mr. Howard describes, what he calls 
chancrous excoriation, an affection 
of venereal origin, and which is ca- 
pable of a all the fatal con- 
sequences of the disease, but which 
never exhibits that state of perfect 
ulceration, to which the appellation 
of chancre seems applicable. 

After observing the different ap- 
pearances exhibited by these two 
varieties of chancre, our author is 
induced to speculate upon the cause 
producing this difference. Pro- 
bably most persons would be inclined 
to ascribe it, either to some pecu- 
liarity in the constitution of the pa- 
tient, or in the nature of the infec- 
tion; Mr. Howard, however, attri- 
butes it to the way in which the 
matter is received, more particularly 
in relation to its quantity. He sup- 
ports his opinion by the analogy of 
the variolous inoculation ; 

“« In short the two ways of receiving 
infection, and the early consequences 
arising from each, seem to differ as much 
as the Suttonian method of Inoculation 
differs from the old one, formerly prac- 
tised: in which it was customary to ap- 
ply a piece of infected cotton to the sur- 
face of a wound.” 

From the peculiar arrangement 
adopted by the author, our readers 
will perceive, that many of the 
symptoms which he places in his 
first division, are such as the gene- 
rality of writers, we conceive with 
more propriety, call secondary. 
These he next proceeds to describe, 
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beginning with the ertiptions, which 
appear on different parts of the sur- 
face, the affections of the throat, 
and of the periosteum. 

In reviewing those symptoms 
which Mr. Howard places in his se- 
cond division, he displays much ac- 
curacy of observation, and exhibits 
a considerable degree of judgment 
in discriminating between the real 
and supposed cases of venereal in- 
fection. We cannot, however, 
agree with him in his idea of their 
origin, as all depending upon the 
primary effects of the disease, mo 
dified, or altered by the action of 
mercury. He indeed arranges in 
this division ulceration of the ton- 
sils, eruptions, and nodes, which 
he had previously enumerated in his 
first class, and he also places, in the 
present chapter, other affections, 
such as ophthalmia, and sarcocele, 
which every practitioner must have 
observed, in cases where mercury 
had not been received into the sys- 
tem. 

The third class of symptoms come 
next to be considered, those which 
the author calls anomalous. From 
their nature, it is obviously not easy 
to ge any general analysis of them, 
and indeed, as in the former in- 
stance, we think it an ill-defined 
class. Except in degree, we do 
not perceive in what respect it dif- 
fers from the second division, nor 
is the difference in degree by any 
means very distinctly perceivable. 
He describes the anomalous symp- 
toms to be 
** those, in the production of which the 
specific effects of the remedy have 
strongly predominated over the natural 
progress of the disease; which has been 
so far weakened by art, as to render the 
syphilitic appearances doubtful. And in 
some of these cases, I believe, the latent 
sparks of the disease are blended with 
the suppressed, and irregularly conducted 
effects of the remedy.” 


The most important of the obser- 
vations which we meet with in this 
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part, are those on the great length 
of time that occasionally intervenes, 
between the original infection, and 
some of the secondary effects. Af- 
ter a lapse of many years, venereal 
symptoms will, it is said, not un- 
frequently occur, when, during the 
intermediate period, there has been 
no appearance of the disease, nor 
any signs of ill health. To recog- 
nize these symptonis has been justly 
considered as requiring the highest 
degree of judgment and information, 
and in too many cases of this de- 
scription, we are obliged to form 
our opinion, more from the effect 
of the remedies employed, than 
from the existing phenomena of 
disease. In the work before us, 
some cases are detailed, where the 
chief evidence of their venereal 
nature was derived from the cir- 
cumstance of their appearing re- 
lieved by the operation of mercury. 

We next enter upon the conside- 
ration of gonorrhea virulenta. The 
author discusses the question res- 
pecting the supposed connection 
between this disease and Lues; 
whether the former is to be consi- 
dered as a modification of the latter, 
or as a new disease which made its 
appearance nearly at the same pe- 
riod. Upon these points we are 
still in a state of doubt; it is not 
yet determined whether both the 
diseases can be produced by the 
same matter of infection; experi- 
ments have been adduced both for, 
and against this opinion, but from 
their contradictory results we may 
conclude, that they have not been 
performed with a sufficient atten- 
tion to accuracy. The discussion 
of this question leads our author into 
some remarks, upon the diseases 
that have been supposed to be con- 
nected with syphilis, and into some 
speculations concerning its origin. 
Resting partly upon historical tes- 
timony, and partly upon the nature 
of the symptoms, Mr. Howard in- 
clines to the opinion, that Lues was 
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produced in Africa by the Moorish 
Jews after their expulsion from 
Spain, and that it consists in acom- 
bination of Yaws and Leprosy. 

We now arrive at the second part 
of Mr. Howard’s treatise, that in 
which he gives an account of the 
method of treating the Lues Ve- 
nerea. He arranges his observa- 
tions under two heads: Ist, he de- 
scribes the method of curing the dis- 
ease under confinement, aud 2dly, 
by ineans of what has been ca!led 
the alterative pian. We do not 
fully accede to the propriety of 
this division. What he describes 
as the two methods of treatment, 
and considers, as it were, to be op- 
posed to each other, are in fact the 
same plan, only adopted in diffe- 
rent degrees, and pushed to a great- 
er or less extent. The question, 
however, respecting the degree to 
which the operations of mercury on 
the system should be carried, is 
of the first importance, and demands 
all the consideration which our au- 
thor has bestowed upon it. In this 
part of the work, we meet with 
much valuable matter, and we are, 
in every page, impressed with an, 
idea of the extensive information 
and accurate discernment of the 
writer. The main scope of his re- 
marks, is to impress upon the mind 
of the practitioner the importance 
of adopting, in tie first instance, 
the radical cure by confinement; 
a sentiment in which we fully co'n- 
cide, and which we think cannot be 
urged with too much confidence. 
A large portion of the work is af 
terwards employed in giving direc- 
tions for the cure of particular 
symptoms; first, those which Mr. 
Howard, according to his particular 
arrangement, considers as primary, 
and afterwards those which he calls 
secondary. Our limits will not per- 
mit us to give any detailed ac- 
count of this part of his work. The 
grand specific, mercury, employed 
so as to produce the effect of full sa- 
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livation, is the object to which the 
attention is to be especially directed 
while, in some instances, we may 
with advantage avail ourselves of 
its topical effects, for the purpose 
of checking the progress of the dis- 
ease, when its ravages threaten the 
destruction of any important organ. 
With respect to his general princi- 
ple in the cure of Jues, we do not 
observe any thing advanced which 
is different from the opinion gene- 
rally received on this subject. He 
indeed lays particular stress upon 
the necessity of producing a full 
salivation, and from some expres- 
sions it might be inferred, that he 
conceives that there is some particus 
lar benefit derived from the mere 
evacuation. We do not, however, 
apprehend this to have been the 
meaning or intention of the author, 
as in other parts he fully explains 
his views with respect to the opera- 
tion of this medicine. 

The cure of gonorrhoea necessa- 
rily becomes a subject of distinct 
consideration. On this point the 
opinion of practitioners is less uni- 
form than on that of the case of 
Lues; the question respecting the 
employment of injections is yet un- 
decided, and the same diversity of 
opinion exists as to the administra- 
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tion of mercury. The general prac- 
tice which Mr. Howard adopts, is 
to employ a in the latter 
stages, and to avoid injections. As 
to the use of mercury, we confess 
that we do not clearly comprehend 
the reasons by which he is guided; 
he does not conceive that gonorrhea 
can ever become a constitutional af- 
fection, or that mercury produces 
any specific effect in counteracting 
it. He objects to the use of injecti- 
ons, asappears to us, merely because 
they are liabletoabuse, if not employ- 
ed with sufficient caution. This is un- 
deniable, but it is certainly no ar- 

ument against them; it is an ob- 
jection which might be urged a- 
gainst any remedy of much effi- 
cacy, generally, indeed, in exact 
proportion to the extent of its power. 
But although we dissent from some 
few of Mr. Howard’s opinions, we 
consider his work as, upon the 
whole, of considerable value; both 
as illustrating the nature of the dis- 
ease, and as affording many impor- 
tant suggestions to the practitioner. 
As to the arrangement, we have al- 
ready offered some strictures upon 
it, and we cannot say much in com- 
mendation of the style; it is diffuse 
and incorrect, generally tedious, 
and not unfrequently obscure. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


FINE ARTS. 





Art. 


I. 4 Musical Grammar, in Four Parts. 


1. Notation. 2. Melody. 3. Har- 


mony. 4. Rhythm. By Dr. Cartcort, 12mo. pp. 308. 


THE treatises on music which 
have been published in England 
are by no means numerous. Ger- 
many has produced full twice as 
many, andeven France, which has 
not given birth to more than two or 
three composers of extensive cele- 
brity outnumbers our collection of 
theorists. Some even of the best 
treatises which have appeared in this 
country are the sonkacione of fo- 
reigners, such for instance are Dr. 
Pepusch’s “ treatise on harmony,” 
and the several publications of Mr. 
Kollman. Morley’s Introduction, 
than which nothing can be more 
quaini and tedious, contains more 
excellent rules, and good practical 
observations,and Christopher Symp- 
son has long been studied with ad- 
vantage by the young theorist. 
Some other works of acknowledged 
excellence have appeared in Eng- 
Jand, such as Playford’s Introduc- 
tion, the Rev. Mr. Jones’s Theory, 
and Keeble’s Harmonics; but the 
list is far from a numerous one. 
Morley’s book, some twenty or 
thirty years ago was reprint- 
ed, and asif on purpose to make 
the subject more obscure, not only 
was the work printed in the original 
gossiping dialogue form, but even 
the orthography of the year 1577, 
was strictly preserved. Within the 
last ten years several excellent trea- 
tises have appeared. Mr. Kollman 
has displayed very sound and exten- 
sive knowledge in his ** Essays on 
Musical Harmony and Composi- 
tion ;” Mir. Shield has given the re- 


sult of his long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the science in his 
“* Introduction to Harmony ;” Mr. 
King has published a useful com- 
pendium of practical information, 
and Mrs. Gunn has successfully en- 
deavoured to simplify the most im- 
portant principles of music in her 
- Sesniaetion to Music.” 

Dr. Calicott, in the work before 
us, has adopted a different title and 
form of publication to that of his 
oredecessors, his work is justly en- 
titled “ A Musical Grammar.” His 

esign, he observes in the Preface, 
is ‘* to compress in a small volume 
the leading principle of practical 
music. From the great analogy 
which exists between music and lan- 
guage, he has presumed to adopta 
classification first suggested by the 
German theorists, and to entitle the 
whole a Musical Grammar. Part L. 
treats of the ‘* notation of music.” 
The different clefs are explained as 
well as the notes and the other mu- 
sical characters. The fifth chapter 
describes ‘‘ the sharps, flats, &c.” 
We do notentirely approve the me- 
thod of describing the half tones in 
music by the keys of a piano forte. 
This mode of explanation, were it 
not corrected in a future chapter, 
would infallibly lead the young stu- 
dent to very wrong ideas respecting 
the relative character of the sharps 
and flats in the scale—for instance, 
when Dr. Callcott says that “ every 
one of the short keys on the piano 
forte has two different letters for its 
name, according tothe natural note 








for which it is employed, the middle 
key of the three short ones being 
equally used as the third sharp in 
the place of G_ natural below it, and 
as the third flat in the place of A na- 
tural above it,” any person not pre- 
viously informed on the subject 
would conclude, that G sharp and A 
flat were actually, and in point of 
fact, the same note. 

Part II. treats of Melody.—The 
following definition of Melody we 
shall extract as correct and original. 
‘* A particular succession of single 
sounds forms a melody or tune. 
This simple and popular definition 
of melody, only presents an outline 
of the true idea annexed to the term. 
In amore extensive sense, melody 
implies not only the progression of 
one single part, but also that ge- 
neral result of the various parts in 
harmony, which produce the effect 
of melody by the proper distribu- 
tion of their sounds. Prinz seems 
to have been the first who distin- 
guished between the monodic style, 
in which the melody is confined to 
one single part, and the polyodic 
style, in which the theme, and its 
dependent subjects are distributed 
among the different parts of the 
composition. These two epithets, 
Prinz appears to have taken from 
Kirchu ; and this profound and ori- 
ginal view of melody has been very 
ably developed by Nichelman of 
Berlin, who clearly proves, that 
those pieces which are produced by 
the monodic design of the composer, 
are far inferior to the polyodic ar- 
rangement of the same ideas. In 
this last class we may place the mo- 
tetts of Palestrina, the choruses 
of Handel, and the symphonies of 
Haydn.” p. 85. 

The three kinds of melody are 
thus described, ‘* These three scales, 
the diatonic, the chromatic, and the 


enharmonic, form the three kinds of 


melody now in use, and although 
the terms are borrowed from the 
Greek authors, yet the modern 
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ideas annexed to them are consider~ 
ably ditferent from their ancient sig- 
nification. The origin of the term 
diatonic genus has been expiained. 
The chromatic takes its name from 
the Greek word chroma, colour, be- 
cause the interspersed semitones 
give an ornamental effect to the di- 
atonic or simple melody; and the 
enharimonic was so tailed, from its 
supposed excellence, being en-har+ 
monic, that is, extremely musical. 
The two last genera, (chromatic 
and enharmonic) are never used 
pure, but always intermixed with 
the diatonic. Hence it has been as- 
serted that all the genera, except the 
diatonic, are irretrievably lost. That 
they are lost to us, in the precise 
sense of the ancient descriptions, is 
undoubtedly true ; but we still re- 
tain the term chromatic, in a signi- 
fication extremely analogous to its 
original meaning, and it seems pro- 
per also to retain the terms diatonic 
and enharmonic.” p. 109. 

In the Section on Transposition 
the relation of the different keys 
to each other is clearly explained, 
and the student is directed into 
which keys it is preferable for him 
to modulate. Dr. Callcott has here 
adopted an expression of Dr. 
Boyce’s, ‘* attendant keys,” viz. 
the keys on the §th above, or the 
5th below, (or 4th above) which 
add a new sharp or flat to the sig- 
nature of the original key. Sucha 
term was wanted, and we are glad 
to see that Dr. C. has adopted it. 
The following example will shew 
the use of the expression. 


‘* In the Major Key of C, its attendant 
keys are G, its fifth, with one sharp, and 
F, its fourth, with one flat ; to which are 
annexed the relative minor A, and its tw9 
two attendant keys, viz. E minor with one 
sharp, and D minor with one flat.” 


The chapter on modulation is 
concise, and as far as it goes, clear, 
and perspicuous. We were disap- 
pointed in not finding this important 
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branch of harmony more fully treat- 
ed of, it is dismissed in six pages. 

In the chapter on discords, Dr. C. 
has availed himself of the learned 
Jabours of Kirnberger and Kollman, 
whose system he judiciously adopts 
in opposition to that of Rameau, 
Before the appearance of Mr. Koll- 
man’s works, Rameau was much 
read and much followed in this 
country, and it was reserved for 
that profound theorist to expose 
the errors of Rameau’s system, and 
to be the principal means of intro- 
ducing Kirnberger to general notice 
here. 

Dr. C. divides discords into those 
of transition, suspension, syncopa- 
ticn and addition. Each of these 
species is clearly defined, and well 
exemplified. The different kinds 
of cadences are next explained; 
we do not see any reason why the 
term “ interrupted” should be re- 
jected for that of ‘* deceptive.”— 
The chapter on licences contains 
much profound observation, and is 
worthy the close attention of the 
young student. We observe with 
pleasure, in a note (p. 226) that 
Dr. C. promises a future and fur. 
ther discussion on the chord of the 
extreme flat seventh, and particu- 
larly of some celebrated examples 
of it in Handel*. 

The fourth part is devoted to 
rhythm, it contains a concise de- 
scription of the several kinds of 
musical accent and measure; the 
accompanying examples are nume- 
rous, and slnaed from the most 
classical authorities. Dr. Callcott, 
in this part of his subject has fallen 
into an error not uncommon in 
works of this kind, that of suppo- 
sing his reader to possess a degree 
of previous information, which he 


ought not to presume him to have 
attained. Thus, in p. 261, he speaks 
of the augmentation and diminution 
of fugues, without having first ex- 
plained the construction of a fugue; 
now a work which begins so com- 
pletely ab incipio asthis grammar, 
an acquaintance with a species of 
composition so complicated, ought 
notto be presumed. We are aware 
of the difficulty of avoiding this 
error in a treatise so limited as that 
now before us; and we hope, in the 
work which Dr. C. gives us reason 
to expect, that he will not feel the 
necessity of descending to such a 
minute explanation of the most fa- 
miliar parts of the science. We have 
now gone through the whole of this 
treatise; we have read it with atten- 
tion, and certainly with pleasure; 
some defects have been noticed, but 
from such what work is wholly free ? 
We could have wished the examples 
to have been more at length, but this 
from the form of the work, was 
perhaps impracticable : — for trea- 
tises on music we therefore prefer 
the folio size, where authorities and 
examples can be quoted in a less 
condensed form. Dr. Callcott’s re- 
mangos as a composer has long 

een established, many of his pro- 
ductions display a complete know- 
ledge of music, and an intimate 
acquaintance with musical effect; 
the public were therefore prepared 
to expect from him a work of con- 
siderable erudition and research, 
and in the Musical Grammar we 
will venture to say they will not be 
disappointed. To the young stu- 
dent this treatise will be found par- 
ticularly acceptable, and it will be 
referred to asa standard authority 
a? musical theorists of Eng- 
and. 


* With regard to one of the examples here mentioned by Dr. C. “ Vouchsafe O 
Lord,” we are inclined to think that the natural, which is placed after the double C 
sharp in the 7th bar, ought only to remove the double sharp, and to leave the note still 
attended by a single sharp, though we believe the second half of the bar is usually 


played C natural. 
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Aur. (1. Laquiry into the Requisite Cultivation and Present State of the Arts of De 
sign in England. By Prince Hoanre, 8vo. 


BEFORE we find fault with Mr. 
Hoare, which, as caustic reviewing 
is now in fashion, we of course in- 
tend to do, let us give him a specu- 
lation of our own to find fault with 
in revenge. 

Had nething been done for Art 
by literary panegyric, by systematic 
patronage, or by public institution, 
what course would it naturally take ? 

}. In order to find a market, it 
would begin by making itself the 
pandar of sensuality. ‘Thus the Bel- 
gic painters, having a people of 
rich and vulgar gluttons to please, 
who went to market for their own 
dinners, began to excel in still life. 
Representations of game, fish, cauli- 
flowers, peaches, of saucepans nice- 
ly scoured, and decanters sparkling 
with wine, form the primary sub- 
jects of their finished art. ‘They 
pass on to misets, smoakers, topers, 
and Dutch fairs; and at length ac- 
complish the delineation of pretty 
cook-maids, and of the loose revelry 
of the music-heuse. 

Tn all this progress nature not art 
was their model. The appeal was 
to every man’s own cyes, own recol- 
lections, own inclinations. The 
people required no teaching to 
know what the painter intended to 
represent ; no artificial culture of 
the intellect, to enjoy those groupes 
ef objects which he had imitated. 
The subjects of his pencil were 
acapted to delight such spectators 
by the associated ideas they tended 
to excite. Thus a school of art 
arose, which created an adequate 
demand by its own choice of topic ; 
and which has excelled every other 
s¢hool in fidelity of imitation. For 
colouring, for finish, for mimetic 
drawings (that is the tracing of con- 
tour as it is, not as it should be) the 
Dutch and Flemish painters are at 
the top of art. 

If. Next to seusualiry, religion is 


the most diffusive passion which art 
can flatter. But, unless the gods 
are represented of colossal dimen- 
sions, they do not act on the fancy 
as superior beings. Rembrandt's 
Christ, Saints and Apostles are ar- 
dinary men and women. Cabinet 
pictures on religious subjects no 
Where please and strike much. 
Observe in the Dusseldorf collec- 
tion those delicate masterpieces of 
Vanderwerff —-— approach, at the 
entrance of the gallery of the 
Louvre, the sacraments of Poussin, 
in which a pure lofty classical cha- 
racter of form is carried further——- 
nay, after weeping before that im- 
pressive effort of pathetic expres- 
sion, the dead Christ of Annibal 
Caracci, not long ago exposed with 
the Orleans collection at the Ly- 
ceum in the Strand, reflect —— how 
little of that sacred awe comes upon 
the soul, which is the appropriate 
feeling of religion. No tingling is 
felt at the roots of the hair, no cen 
tral shudder thrills athwart the breast, 
the knees do not involuntarily tot- 
ter, and prompt the humbled man to 
drop prostrate before the hallowed 
forms, at which he gazes. But if 
one of those gigantic delineations, 
in which Caravaggio delighted, is 
executed by this same Annibal Car- 
raccl, as in the instance of his three 
Maries at the Louvre, not only the 
tear starts as before, but one looks 
around for the altar’s step and rail, 
to kneel and cling before it with 
unatiected veneration. Such is the 
effect of majestic dimension. 

It follows, for all this picture 
marshalling is but part of a syllo- 
gism, that private demand cannot 
call forth a religious school of art. 
There must be huge edifices to re- 
ceive such paimtings as by their 
vastness are adapted to overawe : 
altarpicces cannot be accepted by 
the private rooms even of palaces. 
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In order to stock such edifices, as 
could contain them with effect, 
there must be considerable revenues 
to expend in the purchase of great 
works. 

Ill. After learning to paint beauty, 
and learning to paint purity, or in- 
tellectual beauty, by the use of those 
corporeal indications which are 
necessarily associated with it, the 
artist is become capable of heroic 
painting. He.can take off an indi- 
vidual form knowably, and yet omit 
those accidents of nature, and those 
deteriorations of habit, which the 
caricaturist would select for promi- 
neuce, because they interfere with 
its highest purity of expression. 
The portraits of heroes and states- 
men, when thus idolized, and ming- 
led in the representation of those 
mighty incidents, which they pro- 
voked and directed, form the most 
valuable legacies of the artist to pos- 
terity. They embody to the me- 
mory the deeds of public virtue. 
They inspire living capacity with 
emulation. They tend to transfer 
to natural personal beauty the as- 
cendancy over human afiairs. 

Of these three steps in the pro- 
gress of art no one can safely be 
omitted. Unless the painter begins 
by imitating beautiful nature for the 
approbation of the sensualist, he 
will never learn to paint naturally. 
Observe the drawings of those 
French exhibitors, who have been 
copying alternately every celebrat- 
ed statue in the gallery of the 
Louvre; their lines of contour may 
be classical, and may recall to the 
tutor’d imagination a Medician Ve- 
nus at every nose, and a Belvedere 
Apollo at every chin: but they will 
not recall those surrounding living 
sympathizing forms, before which 
our youth glowed, or our age heaves 
a sigh of regret ; before which the 
fixed eye twinkles in order to mois- 
ten into finer polish the covetous 
gaze. Cold as the poems of those 
mimics of antiquity, who lean on 
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precedent for the speeches of Leo- 
nidas, or Medea’s bursts of anguish, 
are the representations of those 
drawers by profession, who, like 
Pygmalion, instead of living nature, 
make use of statues to admire, to co- 
Jour and to imitate. In Angelica 
Kauffinan’s pictures you may count 
the busts in her apartment and 
name them one by one: the whole 
French school seems also to have 
studied form, notin flesh and blood, 
but in plaster of Paris.. In this coun- 
try there is no demand for licentious 
productions ; of course the artist 
cannot turn his apprenticeship to 
the purpose of maintenance, if he is 
to pass it properly, that is in the 
habitual imitation of sensual beauty. 
Our societies for the suppression of 
vice may meritoriously protract the 
age of continence, and check the 
infections of libertinism ; but they 
narrow the market of art. Where- 
ever the arts have flourished, celi- 
bacy and its concomitant vices have 
been known to abound. The taste 
for art has every where operated as 
an aphrodisiac ; a sensual propen- 
sity, a contemplative lust, forms 
one ingredient of our admiration of 
the beautiful. Transplant a bevy 
of artists to Jamaica, or Paramaribo, 
surrounded by naked nature and 
honest lasciviousness, they will 
there learn to copy the human form 
in all its varieties of age, propor- 
tion, race and attitude. Confine 
them to London—they will only at- 
tain to be face-painters. Like So- 
crates, they may produce clad 
Graces ; but they will not, like 
Polycletus, execute a canon of 
beauty entire. Itis, as Hume says 
on another occasion, needless to 
dissemble : familiarize gymnastic 
exercises and naked shows, stimu- 
late any enthusiasm for animal 
beauty, distribute to stripped com- 
batants your boxing, wrestling, run 
ning and swimming prizes, encou- 
rage acritical appreciation of figure, 
and you will insensibly instigate to 
ZZ 
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antichristian practices but, with- 
out a profusion of such exhibitions, 
you will neither evolve real connois- 
scurs in art, nor elevate the artist to 
Grecian excellence. 

The remedy for that sinful luxu- 
riousness of eye, which is so much 
connected with the education of a 
school of fine art, may be decorous- 
ly sought, and extensively found, 
in the alliance of art with the pre- 
vailing religion. Reduce the num- 
ber of its temples, one half suppose, 
preserving the vaster and more pom- 
pous monuments of architecture. 
Consolidate the suppressed with the 
retained parishes, not with respect 
to the clerical revenues, but to the 
parish-rates: these rates will then 
extend over a sufficient district to 
accomplish without burdensomeness 
the purchase of fine altar-pieces. 
There might be annual lotteries of 
art; many parishes subscribing for 
tickets, and every twentieth parish 
obtaining by lot some prize-picture. 
Thus a creative demand could be 
generated for religious subjects, ri- 
valling that of the monastic and en- 
dowed chapels of modern Italy. 
With the demand, the number of 
competitors for the supply would 
increase ; and with the number of 
competitors the chance for indivi- 
dual greatness. There is no danger 
now of that stupid idolatry, which 
mistakes the image for the being 
signified : there can be no more im- 
propriety in representing deity by 
an idea of the eye than of the ear: 
those Jews were consistent in their 
superstition who forbad to pro- 
nounce the name as well as to deli- 
neate the figure of Jehovah. Sub- 
limity in art has usually resulted 
from carving or painting for reli- 
gion: and has been carried further 
in the attempt to make worthy re- 
presentations of our own divinities 
than in any remains of antient art. 
We have inherited from the Greeks 
no head of Jupiter equal to the Mo- 
ses Of Michael Angelo. The Ma- 
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donnas of Raphael and Guido sur. 
pass any of the Junos, or Minervas, 
or Muses, who might have been 
used for prototypes. The head of 
Laocoon has often served for a suf- 
fering Christ ; but the best Christs 
are far superior to the head of Lao- 
coon. 

Heroic painting and sculpture 
are already much patronized in 
Great Britain. Every distinguished 
writer, or patriot, or artist, may have 
his portrait painted and engraved. 
The illustrious dead are sure to ob- 
tain a marble monument in some 
one of those cathedrals which re- 
ceive the altars of our hero-worship. 
The busts of Fox and Pitt are or- 
dered by the dozen; but the habit 
of making small bronze casts in 
imitation of the large busts is not 
yet a regular trade, as among the 
Romans. Medal-making reposes 
on its purest basis, the demand of 
the people ; every great event is ce- 
Jebrated by the Birmingham artists ; 
almost every remarkable edifice in 
the country has been immortalized 
on our provincial halfpence ; por- 
traits of any widely popular favou- 
rite are embossed on pocket-pieces. 
Statue casting is not yet enough 

racticed. If a statute of Nelson 
nad been modelled at the time of his 
death ; and casts from such model 
had been offered for sale by some 
specific foundery, in case one hun- 
dred copies were bespoken; it is 
not unlikely that a voluntary de- 
mand would have defrayed the 
whole expence of the enterprize; 
and that each principal city and 
county of Great Britain, as well as 
several West-India islands, would 
have placed his image in some pub- 
lic square. Could this sort of de- 
mand become regular, so as to be- 
speak every third year some new 
bronze ornament for the adapted si- 
tuations of the land, the quantity of 
our statues would shortly be very 
conspicuous. 

Other sources of demand remain 
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to be explored. Our agricultural 
societies might with obvious public 
utility, order bronze oxen and hogs, 
modelled on the most perfect indi- 
viduals of the Bakewell breeds, to be 
put up inthe market crosses, as stand- 
ard forms to teach farmers what sort of 
cattle to buy. The animals bequeath- 
edto us byancient sculptors may ea- 
sily be excelled: the Farnese bull, 
the sow which lies by the Tiber in the 
Vatican, the rabbit held by Politi- 
mus, the boar of Florence, the Con- 
stantinopolitan horses now in the 
place of Carousel at Paris, and even 
the steed of Marcus Aurelius, are 
not shaped after the finest produc- 
tions of nature, nor are they good 
likenesses of the originals selected. 
The delighters in pugilism are suf- 
ficiently numerous and rich to erect 
statues of their prize-fighters. Why 
should not the shoulders of Big Ben 
be immortalized, and the legs of the 
Chicken ? In Greece there were 
enthusiasts of human beauty in all 
its variations of strength, agility, 
and grace, who delighted to pre- 
serve the precise forms of distin- 
guished athlets. Every mile«stone 
along the road to Elis was the pedes- 
tal of a statue of some victor in the 
Olympic games, It is less difficult 
to model a whole man, than a whole 
statue. The best made among our 
bruisers should be invited to pillow 
his back upon some brick-earth, 
and to leave the impression to be 
sun-dried, and multiplied in plaster. 
From the imitation of earthen sta- 
tues, so obtained piece-meal, began 
the sculpture of the Greeks. When 
we revert to nature for our models, 
we shall learn to equal the primitive 
copy ists. 
ut it is time to return to Mr 
Hoare ; and instead of considering 
the manner in which public spirit 
and private interest may best be 
brought to co-operate for the pro- 
motion of art, to analyze his pecu- 
liar projects on the subject. 
The first chapter endeavours to 


prove, what no one doubts, that ex- 
cellence in art contributes to the 
fame of a nation. Much fuss, as 
usual, is made about the Greeks; 
and passages are quoted in praise of 
the Athenian artists, in particular. 
Is not Athenian art overrated ? Phi- 
dias was indeed of that city, and 
made his Minerva there; but he 
was more of a goldsmith than a 
sculptor. His hollow Jupiter, sixty 
feet high, with its ivory eye-brows 
and golden beard, might astonish 
Pausanias and Quintilian, and yet 
not be in very good taste. To his 
Venus Pliny preferred that of Sco- 
pas the Parian. As a marble-statu- 
ary, he seems to have been excelled 
by his pupils Alkamenes and Ago- 
racritus. Glycon, who made the 
unconquer’d limbs of Hercules, was 
of Athens; so was Praxiteles and 
his son Cephissodorus. Myron, who 
excelled in cattle, Praxias, Salpion, 
Cleomenes, Silanion and Xenophon 
also illustrated the Athenian school. 

Of these names Praxiteles was 
most celebrated among the antients : 
he made, says Pliny, puberem Apol- 
hinem, subrepenti lacerte cominus 
sagittd insidiantem, quem Saurocto- 
non vocant- In the villa Albani at 
Rome a statue is preserved of a 
young Apo'lo aiming at a lizard, 
which corresponds so exactly with 
this description of Pliny, that one 
may appreciate by it the excellence 
of Praxiteles. It is at most a third 
rate statue, 

Except the Hercules of Glycon, 
of which the back is inferior to the 
fore-part, no one of the very fine 
remains of antient art is Athenian. 
The Laocoon was made by scuip- 
tors from Rhodes; and so was the 
groupe, including the Farnese bull, 
commonly supposed to represent 
Zethes and Amphion. Both the 
Antinousses were made at Rome un- 
der Hadrian. The Belvedere Apol- 
lo, being of Italian marble of Car- 
rara, is certainly an Italian and not 
a Greek statue’: its very antiquity is 
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liable to question. To Scopas of 
Paros is ascribed the vast groupe of 
Niobe and her children. Agathias 
of Ephesus made the gladiator. 
The Medicean Venus has indeed 
been joined toa base, on which is 
chipt the name of Cleomenes of 
Athens; but that base did not belong 
originally to the statue; and, as the 
marble is like that of the Niobe, it 
is perhaps by the same artist. In 
short, were the palm of art to be 
bestowed by the evidence of the re- 
maiis, and not by the testimony of 
literary panegyric, it would be 
taken from the Athenians ; and con- 
ferred on that school of important 
artists, chiefly from Asia Minor, 
who flourished under the patronage 
of Hadrian and his successors, in 
Italy. Every thing gets most prais- 
ed while it is a new subject of ad- 
miration ; but every thing gets best 
executed, after the multiplication 
of experience. 

The second chapter treats of the 

.influence of arts on morals. Mr. 
Hoare ingeniously contends that 
they tend to refine the moral taste, 
to make men virtucsos in conduet, 
and dilettanti in virtue. The bene- 
volent emotions will be indulged for 
their gracefulness and beauty; the 
odious feelings will be shunned for 
their deformity and ugliness. 

An excursion in this chapter di- 
rects public attention to a project 
for a dome of British honor. This 
purpose would be more cheaply 
answered by opening St. Paul’s to 
historic paintings. It is however 
not wise to place pictures and sta- 
tues in the same room: the garish 
moticy hues of the painter contrast 
disayreeably with the sober uniform 
tints of the statuary: in the gallery 
of Florence every visitor must have 
felt the interdestructive effect of the 
mixture. Mr. Flaxman’s simple and 
grand project of a colossal Britannia 
triimphans at Greenwich, surpasses 
for majesty of conception, andypu- 


rity of eloquence, the scheme of 
the united Academy. 

The third chapter considers the 
interfereyce of public authority in 
support of the plastic arts. In this 
chapter Mr. Hoare says dangerous 
things. He confounds demand with 
patronage. The arts cannot flou- 
rish without a great and costly de. 
mand : but they can flourish without 
conceding to kings and ministers 
the patronage of those lectureships 
and other salaried employments 
connected with artistical institutions. 
Some precautions ought to be taken 
against party-ascendancy in such 
appointments and disappointments, 
But the public should promote de- 
mand ; it should expend money on 
art in the decoration of the national 
edifices with systematic and unin- 
termitting liberality. Every county 
ought to bespeak for the shire-hall 
historic paintings or basso-relievos 
of the events locally conspicuous. 
Every fresh incident of our history 
should be recorded in prize pictures. 
Surely an annual lottery to consist 
of guinea tickets, and to distribute 
pictures worth one hundred guineas 
each among the venturers. would 
succeed. ‘That size of painting 
which is adapted for common din- 
ing rooms should be chiefly setect- 
ed, and a committee of dilettanti 
might be intrusted with the pur- 
chase of the paintings to bedrawn 
for. The art which grows up un- 
der the encouragement of a prince 
may find in a Hadrian ora Lewis 
ALV. an efficacious patron ; but it ts 
subject to the caprice of individzal 
volition, it may be employed to 
deify an Antinous, or to insult Fu- 
rope. The art, which grows out of 
the concurring demand of a wealthy 
nation, taught by its exemplary 
classes to prefer that furnitzre, 
which art mannfactures, to all other 
laxuries of parade, is more stabile, 
securer of eventual excellence, 
puree in its moral tendency, more 
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independent in its instructions, and 
more diffusive of gratification. 

An important observation occurs 
in this chapter (p. 71.) that paying 
high prices for the works of an- 
cient and foreign artists. is not an 
encouragement, but a discourage- 
ment to rising English art. He 
who furnishes his saloon with home- 
made pictures has done much to pa- 
tronize a British manufactory of 
paintings; but he who imports fo- 
reign ware, though he shouid ex- 
hibit better specimens, has inter- 
fered both by his practice and ex- 
ample against domestic production 
and demand. If every gentleman 
who has a room to furnish would re- 
gularly content himself with an 
English gallery of paintings, and 
keep selling off the worst, we should 
not have half a century to wait for 


‘a Volterra, a Diego Velasquez, and 


a Rubens. 

The Shakespeare Gallery is cen- 
sured as furnishing but a momen- 
tary employment to the artists who 
deserted portraiture for ideal beauty. 
The scheme was good, but it lasted 
toolong. Let it be the work ofa sin- 
gle season to illustrate one great 
poet or historian, of the country: 
Jet a splendid edition of his work 
preserve and scatter in engravings 
the more fortunate productions of 
the pencil; let an eventual auction 
disperse the exhibition and indem- 
nify the expenditure. The wider 
the pictures wander, the ofteuer 
they change hands, the better; so 
much sooner will the bad perish, 
and the good be precious and cele: 
brated. It is false that an artist 
must. die for his works to attain a 
high value: only let him work well. 
London, and Paris, and Moscow 
send to Canova for his statues, and 
pay the price of an antique. 

Rash and wholly unfounded 
assertions occur at pages 78 
and 90, about the moral dignity 
and tendency of art in the repub- 
lics of Greece. Antient art was no- 


toriously the pandar of sensuality, 
beyond all modern instance. Our 
author recommends (p. 95) that a 
professor of drawing be attached to 
each university, as a mean of dif- 
fusing among rich young’ men the 
elements of taste in art. This pro- 
ject deserves some discussion; the 
schools of art may quite as expe- 
diently be placed at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, as at London: but in this case 
the great galleries of crt, the pro- 
ductions of ancient and foreign inas- 
ters, must be removed from the me- 
tropolis to the country, with much 
loss of amusement to the dilettanti, 
and with the greater loss of all the 
effect such collections produce in 
popularizing a passion for art. 

The second part treats of the 
Royal Academy, and of the annual 
exhibition at Somerset House. Here 
Mr. Hoare is more at home than in 
the history of foreign art. 

The third part treats of the genius 
of the Enelish for the arts. In tinis 
respect all nations can be rendered 
alike. By genius is meant prospec- 
tive excellence. Among 2 hundred 
individuals born any where the pro- 
portion of capacity is nearly the 
same. Of ahundred persons brought 
up to painting, ten probably will 
acquire the skill which enables them 
to forsake the decoration of tea- 
waiters, inn-signs, and furniture, 
for picture-painting. Of these ten 
one perbaps will attain a name in 
art. So that there must be habitual 
employment and maintenance for a 
hundred painters to cbtain one good 
one. Good painters, who work in 
concert, improve by one another's 
experience. The English painters 
are not enough gregarious; the 
Italians were otherwise. The Eng- 
lish painters have several bad ha- 
bits: they are too fond of placing 
their models in a catching light: in- 
conseqyence of which they know 
not how to imitate a natural open- 
air daylight. In some of our best 
paintings the figures have this dun- 
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geon-like illumination, this piebald 
tlutter of light and shade, while the 
scenery lies abroad, where light has 
free access from every side. They 
are too fond of north windows; in 
consequence of which they work in 
abluer day light than is natural, 
and are tempted either to employ 
the orange hues to excess by which 
their carnations are jaundiced ; or to 
imitate the leaden twilight colour- 
ing before them. Pictures are 
usually painted in London for the 
- engraver. The portrait of some 
demagogue, the victory of some 
fleet, or the frontispiece for some 
poem, are the quotidian occupa- 
‘ tions of art. Strong light and shade, 
few half tints, truth of contour, ab- 
sence of detail, these are the fea- 
tures which the engraver solicits. 
¥qual illumination, soft contrasts, 
ideal beauty, significant minutie, 
would render his task more difficult. 
The whole character of English art 
has suffered from this cause. The 
execution of the English painters 
is often aflectedly coarse, their 
blotches of colouring are incompa- 
tible with the expression of softness ; 
the petals of a rose, the bosom of 
beauty, the polish of an eye-ball 
become leprous under their touch. 
This mode of painting is proper in 
plav-house scenery, in ciclings, in 
altar-pieces, and wherever a distant 
view is implied: but for cabinet 
pictures destined to adorn small a- 
partments, it is natoriously disa- 
sreeable. : 

The colouring of many of our 
painters is, from chemical causes 
apparently, very fugacious: in an 
atmosphere which dries paint slowly, 
there is great danger, especially 
when the colours are applied in 
thick blotches, least the mineral 
substances employed should act 
upon one another. ‘The mechani- 


eal parts of art all require their ap- 
propriate attention. When ahigher 
character of art shall be attained, 
there will be no want of public en- 
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off 
too much work to do it always well, 
and then complain that trash is nei- 
ther admired, nor paid. 

A section occurs on the criticism 


couragement. Painters turn 


of foreign writers. Passages about 
climate are quoted from Winkle- 
man, There are two causes why 
art is more popularly valued in the 
south of Europe than in the north. 
In the first place, the multitude are 
more ignorant; now the unletter’d 
can enjoy art and can enjoy the the- 
atre: but literature supplies a rival 
ratification in the reading nations, 
which operates as a substitute. In 
the second place, the people of the 
south are more lascivious; and art 
administers in a high degree to the 
provocation of the amorous passions. 
Art is the idolator of beauty, the 
tutor of grace, the remembrance 
of pleasure, the foe of chastity, the 
consoler of exhaustion. 

Next occurs a sketch of the pre- 
sent state of the arts of design in 
England, 

A conclusion somewhat eloquent 
suns up the previous argument. 

We like this book better for its 
topic than its execution. OF the 
literature of art no knowledge 1s 
displayed ; works of first rate value 
have wholly escaped the perusal of 
the author, and numerous errors of 
fact and opinion, long since over- 
thrown, are incidentally repeated. 
In the criticisms there 1s little pre- 
cision : it matters not whether a cri- 
tique be depretiatorv or panegyri- 
cal, provided it allows the excel- 
lence that is there, and strikes at 
the reel faults. Vague indefinite 
unintelligible praise and blame is 
the bane of art; nobody can ime 
prove by it, either in judging, or in 
working. We are grateful, how- 
ever, for the zeal displayed in a 
fine cause, for the feeling kindled 
by a worthy object, for the indus- 
try spenton a noble purpose; it i: 
something to have a taste for, it is 
more to have ataste qart. 2 
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BELL’S ANATOMY OF EXPRESSION IN PAINTING. 


ce done gue le gout ? says Diderot in 
his Essays on Painting, Une facili- 
té acquise, par des expériences réite- 
vées, @ saisir le vratetle bon, avec la 
circonstance qui le rend beau, et d’en 
étre promptement et vivement touché. 
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Si les expériences qui déterminent le 
jugement sont présentes a la mémone 
on aura le gout eclairé: st la mémoure 
en est passée, et qgwil nen reste que 
L’impression,. on aura le tact, Pin- 
stinct. 


Art. ILI. Essays on the Anatomy of Expression in Painting. By Cuanrts Bect. 
4to. pp. 186. 


IN a fine spirit of allegory, the 
sculptors of antiquity represented 
it as one of the labours of Apollo 
to flay Marsyas: they were;desirous 
of inculcating that the artist of ge- 
nius must not loathe the knife of the 
anatomist; that it is not enough for 
the expression of beauty, grace, 
and feeling, to know the surface of 
the human skin, the muscles beneath 
must be examined, and the bones. 
Anatomy is the grammar of that 
language, in which the arts of de- 
sign address the eye. Observatiou 
knows not where to fix for the cha- 
racterizing phenomena of move- 
ment, gesture, and passion; it can- 
not seize with intuitive quickness 
the precise expressions of superfi- 
cial nature; unless directed in its 
search by a knowledge of anatomy. 
The effects produced on the body 
by the operations of the mind, 
would very frequently be referred to 
a wrong cause, did not the analysis 
of the dissecting school come in aid 
of the eye of the painter. 

These essays have for their ob- 
ject, to inforce and illustrate the ne- 
cessity of anatomical studies to the 
artist, and to the critic of art. The 
uses of anatomy to the painter, the 
faults into which artists may be be- 
trayed by an exclusive study of 
the antique, the inconveniences and 
merits of the academy figure, indi- 
vidually, or in composition, are 
considered in the introductory es- 
say, which terminates with a caution 
against the ambitious display of ana- 
tomical knowledge: this 1s some- 
times a cause of caricature. 

The second essay treats of the 
skull and form of the head, and 


traces its character at different ages, 
in infancy, in manhood, in decay. 
It is justly observed, that the length 
of the skull in children, is from the 
forehead to the back of the head; 
but that in the adult figure, the 
perpendicular diameter is found to 
have increased in a greater propor- 
tion than the longer horizontal dia- 
meter. Infants have flat, men have 
high skulls. It deserves notice that 
this infantine shape of skull,” is 
more or less a national feature. ‘The 
assortment of hats, with which a 
shopkeeper is well stocked at Paris, 
if transported to Amsterdam, are 
toosmall for sale. The Dutch have 
flat, the French have high skulls. 
The antient sculptors give to Sile- 
nus a flat, and to Apollo a high 
skull. Are these conformations 
connected respectively with the cor- 
poreal habits of sottishness and sa- 
lacity, or with the intellectual ha- 
bits of phlegm and irritability? 
Have they no physiognomical cha- 
racter at all; and do they depend 
merely on such principles as a fair 
or a brown skin? 

The third essay sketches and enu- 
merates the muscles of the face, 
both in menand animals. ‘The ex- 
quisite accompanying pilates are 
necessary to give any idea of this 
dissertation. 

The fourth essay treats of the 
expression of passion in the coun- 
tenance, both of men and animals, 
and classes facility of expression as 
an important ingredient of beauty. 

The fifth essay, or as it 1s num-~ 
bered by the printer the sixth, will 
afford an interesting passage. 


“IT has often been observed that 
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there isin the features of an impassioned 
countenance, a consent and accordance 
ef expression. It is not upon a single 
feature that the emotion operates, but the 
whole face is marked with expression, 
ali the movements of which are consen- 
aneous. This is referable to some cause 
operating generally on the tone and state 
of the frame, the particular expression 
of individual emotion being distinguished 
by the action and deiernination of par- 
ticular features, . 

« Taking indifference as the line of dis- 
tinciion between the two great classes of 
pain and pleasure, the class of sensations 
above this line are weak compared wiih 
those below. The simple sensations of 
pleasure, before they are heightened and 
diversified by the multiplied associations 
of mental affection, are soft and gentie in 
their nature. The class of painiul sensa- 
tions is very different in character: they 
are powerful and overwhelming; they 
are meant as our guardians and protectors 
against danger and death, and operate 
with resistless force. ‘The pleasurable 
sensations induce a languor and delight, 
and partake of the quality of indulgence 
and relaxation; the painful excite to the 
most violent tension, aid make ail the 
muscular jfame start into convulsive ac- 
tion. 

*¢ The emotions and passions of the 
soul, grounded originally on these great 
classes of sensation, raised and increased 
by the mingling of hopes and fears, and 
the combinations of analogous and asso- 
ciated images of delight or of danger, 
take their great constitutional traits of 
expression from the general tonc of plea- 
sure or of pain. 

“In pain, the bedy is exerted to vio- 
lent tension, and all the emotions and 
passions which a:e allied to pain, or have 
their crigin and fountation in paintul 
sensations, have distinctly this character 
in common, that there is tension, or a 
start into exertion and tremor, the effect 
of universal and great excitement. It 
must at the same time be recoilected, 
that all the passiuns of this class, some 
more immediately, others more indirect- 
ly, produce a lass of tone, exhaustion, 
and debility, from over exertion. 

“© On the other hand, as pleasure is 
eharacterized by languor, soft tranquility, 
and relaxation trom bedily exertion, all 
tle emotions -related to it, or deducible 
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from pleasurable sensations, are charac- 
terized by the prevailing state of the sys- 
tem, by a degree of inaction, and as it 
were forgetfulness of bodily exertion, 
and an indulgence in mental contempla- 
tion. The contemplation of beauty, or 
the admiration of soft music, produces a 
sense of languor; the body reclines, the 
lips are half opened, the eyes have a 
softened lustre trom the falling of the eye- 
lids, the breathing is slow, and from the 
absolute neglect of bodily sensation, and 
the temporary interruption of respiration, 
there isa frequent low drawn sigh. 

“To the distinction now suggested, 
an objection may occur from the debility 
of jear, and the high exhilaration of joy. 
A more particular examination, how- 
ever, wiil confirm the argument by these 
very illustrations. We shall have occa- 
sion to see, in considering the individual 
passions, that there is much variety in 
the expression of fear; and that where 
the alarmed senses are accompanied by a 
strong effort to comprehend the nature of 
the approaching danger, there is relax- 
ation, or weakness of the bodily frame. 
Whiere there is dread of bodily pain and 
suffering, the body is energetic and full 
of action; while the distraction of doubt, 
the effort to comprehend, and a sense of 
supernatural and resistless power, pro- 
duce one of the most peculiar and cha- 
racteristic states of which the human 
frame is susceptible. 

“ Joy is distinguishable from pleasure. 
It consists not so much in the sense of 
gratification, as in the delight occasiéned 
by the conviction that the long expected 
plea-ure is within our reach, and by the 
lively review of the enjoyment which is 
now decked out and adorned in its most 
favoured and alluring shape. A certain 
sensation of want is mingled in the feeling 
of joy; a recollection of the alternate 
hopes and fears which formerly distracted 
the mind, as contrasted wiih the imme. 
diate assurance of gratification. 

** But laughter may also seem to be at 
variance with the leading princip!es of 
my arrangement of the passions. Here 
also, however, we find another confir- 
maton of our leading principle. Is there 
any tension or exe.tion when a smile 
plays upon the lips? Quite the contrary, 
Softness and languor spread over the 
countenance, most especialiy when the 
smile is of admiration, of luve, or of be- 
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nevolence. Even when the fancy is 
tickled by something incongruous and ri- 
diculous, the violent laughter which fol- 
lows is nothing more than an involuntary 
and convulsive state of the respiratory 
organs and muscles of the face, the effect 
of relaxation, not of energetic action, 
and it proceeds sometimes to a debility of 
the muscles, so universal that we can with 
difficulty keep our feet. 

“* Although I have attempted here to 
suggest a leading principle for an ar- 
rangement of the passions, I do not now 
intend to follow any very systematical 
order in the hints which I mean to throw 
out. 

“We have already had occasion to 
remark, that the expression which is 
peculiarly human, affects chiefly the an- 
zie of the mouth and the inner extremity 
oftheeyebrow. And itis to these poinis 
that we have chiefly to attend in ail our 
observations concerning tke expression 
of passion. These are the most+move- 
able narts of the face: to these poiats the 
muscles are, as it were, coucentrated; 
and it is accordingly upon the changes 
which they undergo, that expression is 
acknowledged chiefly to depend. 

“© To demonstrate how important these 
points of the features 2re, we have only 
to make that experiment whici Peter of 
Cortona made before Francis the First of 
France; to sketch a placid countenance, 
and touch lightly with the pencil the 
angle cf the lips and the inner extremity 
of the eyebrows, By elevating or de- 
pressing these, we shall quickly convey 
the expression of grief or of laughter. 

“* These parts, however, and all the 
features of an impassioned countenance, 
have an accordance with each other. 
When the angles of the mouth are de- 
pressed in grief, the eyebrows are not 
elevated at the outer angles, as in laugh- 
ter. When a smile plays around the 
mouth, or the cheek is elevated in laugh- 
ter, the brows are not raised as in grief. 
The characters of such opposite passions 
are sodistinet, that they cannot be com- 
bined where there is true and genuine 
emotion. When we see them united by 
those who have a ludicrous controul over 
their muscles, the expression is farcical 
and ridiculous. It never is by the affec- 
tion of an individual feature that emotion 
is truly expresse\!; there must be a con- 
sent and accordance of expression in the 
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whole countenance systematized (if the 
expression be allowable) and united by 
the general tone of tension or relax- 
ation.” 


The sixth and concluding essay 
considers the economy of the hu- 
man body, as it re ates to expres- 
sion and character in painting. It 
treats of the veins, the bones and 
muscles, and of the power of exer- 
cise in giving form and elegance to 
the fizure, of the positions which 
are most natural ard of the attitudes 
whith are most characteristic. 

This book will, we doubt not, 
produce a beneticial change in the 
method of study adopted by the 
English painters. It will turn them 
back from the statue to life, from 
the antique to nature. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by praising Michael An- 
gelo at the expense of Raphael, has 
given a fasion in Lonuon to the 
faults of that artist. Some mo- 
dern artists, in their drawings, 
caricature tie expression of strength 
and movement, in order to attdin 
the vague grandeur, and antique 
freedow of his manner. Sublimity 
and energy is of easier acquirement. 
than grace and beauty. Raphael 
had the early education of a Dutch 
painter. He was compelled by his 
father to finish wp his pottery mi- 
nutely. Under Pietro Peregino he 
had no models but in the surround- 
ing nature; and had a master who 
painted with the anxious precision 
of an Albrecht Durer. He wrought 
abroad, he copied life, and paid his 
models with his love: and thus he 
attained a truth of contour, a fami- 
jiar humanity of form, anda suaviiy 
of expression, which without his 
heart and his figure, he would have 
wanted the opportunity of observ. 
ing. He could irradiate his model 
at a glance with reciprocal alfec- 
tion. Poussin and Barry have dis- 
played in their paintings more than 
the intelicet of Raphacl; they have 
shown a predilection for the beau- 
tiful as perpetual, and a recollection 
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of the antique more incessant; yet 
these truly classical painters, how 
feebly, compared with Raphael, 
they stir the soul! The forms, 
which lie flat on their canvas may 
be heroes, may be gods; but they 
swim before us like the images of a 
magic Jantern, or the spectres of 
Elysium, without any impression of 
reality. While in Raphael’s works 
every figure is humanized, by 
means of those details which yon 
copiers of wax and plaster had ne- 
ver observed. In the school of 
Athens, or in the village on fire, 
we alike feel at home, and among 
men. Let him even call down from 
heaven the imagined form of that 
angel which scourges Heliodorus 
from the temple, we partake its 
holy indignation, we see it has a 
soul. That Raphael unlearnt at 
Rome the Dutchness of his early 
manner, may be admitted; but that, 
wherein he surpassed the artists who 
had studied wholly at Rome, arose 
from early industry consecrated to 
the punctilious imitation of living 
nature. 

Lebrun and Watelet among the 
French, have written books analo- 
gous to this, as far as the definition 
of passionate expression forms a 
part of its object; but they have 
not displayed that profound anato- 
mical science, which is here so 
successfully employed in the cor- 
rect delineation of the pathetic 
symptoms. Lebrun’s passions are 
all caricatured, and all theatrical ; 
they excite the idea of men and wo- 
men making faces; they are gazed 
at like the brazen masks dug up in 
the theatre of Herculaneum; this 
snivels and that grins; but nobody 
suspects a brain within of stimula- 
ting the contorsion. 

Mr. Bell’s work merits high praise : 
it is full of good sense, containing 
much sound inference from original 
observation: tmay be less eloquent 
than the verbiage of his French pre- 
decessors, but it is more instructive 
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and more unprejudiced. The es~ 
sential character of that ideal form 
which the antique sculptors have 
bequeathed to us, as the canon of 
human beauty, is placed by our 
author in its overcharging those ex- 
pressions which are peculiarly hu- 
man. We suspect there is much 
of local nature in the favourite fea- 
tures. A forehead might be high- 
er, achin less fleshy, a profile more 
protuberant, a line from the nose- 
tip to the summit of the forehead 
more sinuous than those of the 
Greek statuaries, without any sa- 
crifice of that expression which be- 
comes a Hermes, a Mars, or an 
Apollo. Anacreon praises eye- 
brows that meet, Lavater praises 
eye-brows separated by a wide in- 
terval. Was Anacreon prejudiced 
by the face of his Bathyllus, or was 
Lavater ignorant of the signifi- 
cance of feature? Probably both 
preferred from habit a feature lo- 
cally frequent. On the Torso the 
muscle called datissimus dorst is 
unusually apparent. Some water- 
man no doubt served as a model to 
the sculptor; for in rowing this 
inuscle is especially exerted. Win- 
kelman therefore ought to have 
euessed that this torso, when en- 
tire, was the statue of a sea-god. 
Its back is adapted for a Palemon, 
who holds an oar in his hand. Yet 
the artist may have copied a specific 
individual, unaware of the expres- 
sion indicated. Beauty of form 
cannot be entirely settled and de- 
termined until the expression ne-~ 
cessarily associated with each several 
shape of feature shal] have been as- 
certained. The aquiline, the strait, 
and the snub nose, are no doubt con- 
catenated by nature with distinct 
tendencies of body or mind; yet the 
artist could not easily give a reason 
for prefirring in certain circum- 
stances the one or the other. Look 


with an all-seeing eye at nature, 
record precisely the inferences of 
observation, and at length some 
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acknowledged rules will result re- 
lative to the appropriation of phy- 
siognomical feature: but as yet there 
is much of arbitrary in the allot- 
ment. The wisest practice for a 
painter is to select among the well- 
visaged of his acquaintance, such 
heads for the models of his histori- 
cal characters, as agree in natural 
Jisposition with the individuals to 
be personated on the canvas. 

Too much reverence is shown by 
our author for the name of Winkel- 
man, whose Judgment was not wor- 
thy of his parade of reading, or of 
his opportunities of experience: 
subsequent criticism has often had 
to smile at the errors of his hasty 
erudition and hasticr enthusiasm. 


é 


Some obligations may be traced oc- 
casionally to professor Camper, 
whose volume was so well translated 
by Dr. Cogan. The plates with 
which this work is illustrated, are 
no less beautiful than instructive, 
and will contribute to prolong the 
delight of perusal, and to render 
memorable the variety of precept: 
they are not however always con- 
fined to agreeable subjects of imita- 
tion. 


Detectique patent nervi: trepidzeque 
sine ulla 

Pelle micant venz : salientia viscera pos- 
SIs : 

Et perlucentes numerare in pectore fi- 
bras, 


Art. IV. An Enquiry into the Changes of Taste in Landscape Gardening. To which 
are added, Some Observations on its Theory and Practice, including a Defence of the 
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ONE of the most happy applica- 
tions of taste, to an object calculated 
to bestow pleasure of the most ex- 
tensive and durable kind, is that 
which has been exemplified in the 
practice of ornamental gardening. 
On this subject, as on all others 
connected wiih the fine arts, which 
depend more upon the refinement 
of feeling than upon any precise 
rules, we meet with many rude and 
awkward attempts at Improvement, 
which frequently deform rather than 
embellish, We may, however, ex- 
pect that there will be in this art a 
gradual progress towards perfection, 
that our judgment will become more 
matured respecting its principles, 
and that as experiments are multi- 
plied, we shall becoine more expert 
in practice, better able to Judge of 
the effect of our designs, and more 
skilful in the means of carrying these 
designs into execution. To this state 
we do not hesitate to assert that the 
art of ornamenting grounds -has ar- 
rived in this country: as there is no 
place where it has been more exten- 
sively practised, or where its princi- 
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ples have been more scientifically 
studied. On such subjects it is not 
easy to discriminate between the 
mere caprice of fashion, and a real 
improvement of taste, yet we may 
venture to affirm, that whathas been 
designated by the title of English 
eardening, rests its merits upon the 
laiter foundation. It may, indeed, 
be considered as a new species of 
embellishment, the object of which 
is essentially different from that of 
all former attempts. Unhke the ar- 
chitectural gardens of the Italians, 
or the trim parterres of the Dutch, 
each of which possesses its respec- 
tive exceilencies, and in ceriain si- 
tuations may be both appropriate 
and beautiful, the object of the 
English gardener is to unite the ef- 
fectarising from natural scenery w.th 
that attention to order and conveni- 
ence which must indispensably be 
observed near a place of residence. 
This method ofembellishing grounde 
which proceeds upon principles al- 
togrether different from those that 
were formerly adopted, was first 
practised in this country about 4 
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century ago. tis not easy to say 
exactly who was the inventor of it; 
probably in this, as in other similar 
cases, the merit is not to be confin- 
ed to any individual, but certainly 
no one contributed so largely to dif- 
fuse the taste, and to bring it to its 
present state of perfection, as the ce- 
Gieenal Brown. The justness of 
his principles, which had for a 
jJength of tune reigned without con- 
troul, have, however, of late been 
called in question by Mr. Knight 
and Mr. Price, two gentlemen emi- 
nent for their judgment upon sub- 
jects of taste in general, and who 
have meade the art of ornamental 
gardening an object of particular 
study. Mr. Repton, who may be 
considered at the head of his pro- 
fession as an improver of grounds, 
has undertaken to defend the cause 
of his predecessors, and to show that 
Brown has been unjustly reprobated 
by his opponents, whilst at the same 
time he cndeavours to repel the at- 
tacks that have been made upon his 
own principles and practice. 

He begins by giving a sketch of 
the progress of ornamental garden- 
ing, marking the peculiarities of the 
Italian and Dutch stiles, until it un- 
derwent its last great revolution in 
this country. The grand effect pro.. 
duced by Brown naturally excited 
a number of imitators, who, without 
possessing his genius, endeavoured 
to rival his performances. Hence 
they fell into a number of extrava- 
gancies, and sometimes, while pro- 
fessing to proceed according to his 
principles, they deviated into a di- 
rectly contrary track. We think Mr. 
Repton clearly shows that the sys- 
tem of belts and clumps, which has 
been so severely yet justly exposed 
by Mr. Price, was never recom- 
mended by Brown himself, although 
itis frequently met with in those 
grounds that were planned by his 
successors. Another creat error in- 
to which they fell was the endeavour 
to produce grandeur ef effect by 
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mere extent of surface; hence arose 
that prominent defect, so frequently 
observable in the modern parks, of 
the naked lawns stretching around 
the insulated mansion, a system 
which betrays a poverty of inven- 
tion into which a man of real genius 
could never have fallen. 

After endeavouring to defend 
Brown against the imputation of 
those errors, which, in justice, are 
to he ascribed to his aukward and 
unskiiful imitators, Mr. Repton pro- 
ceeds, in the second part of his 
work, to point out the particular 
circumstances which are to be at- 
tended to in what he calls lands- 
scape gardening, an art which con- 
sists in improving the scenery of 
a country, and cisplaying its natu- 
ral beauties with advantage. He 
properly insists upon the necessity 
of paying the strictest attention to 
the character and local circum- 
stances of the place which it is in- 
tended to ornament, and he shows 
that many of the errors and extra- 
vagancies into which the modern 
gardening has fallen, is to be at- 
tributed to the neglect of this pre- 
caution. Anothercircumstance which 
has Jed to much absurdity, has 
been the incongruity between the 
architecture of the house and the 
stile of the improvements around it. 
This leads to some good observa- 
tions upon Gothic and Grecian 


_ buildings, the former of which, in 


consequence of the spires and tur- 
rets, present to ‘the eye a greater 
appearance of perpendicular lines, 
while, in the Jatter, the corniches, 
balustrades, and flat roofs, give a 
preponderance of horizontal lines. 
On this account Mr. Repton inge- 
niously remarks, that trees with 
round heads, such as oaks and ches- 
nuts, exhibit the most striking effect 
with Gothic buildings, while the Gre- 
Gian is better contrasted with trees 
of amore taper form. This part con- 
cludes with some sensible observa- 
tions upon the principles to be held 
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in view in choosing the situation of a 
house, and in forming the approach 
to it. 

Our author has hitherto princi- 
pally endeavoured to defend the 
practice of his art against the at- 
tacks of his opponents; in the third 
part of his work, he endeavours to 
show the correctness of the prin- 
ciples upon which he acts. He ar- 
gues, and we think with much plau- 
sibility, against the opinion of Mr. 
Knight, that the effect produced by 
the gardener ought to be exactly 
similar to that which would be the 
most pleasing to the eye of the pain- 
ter. Mr. Repton, although fully 
sensible of the beauty of picturesque 
scenery, conccives, thatin the neigh- 
bourhood of a dwelling, there should 
be an attention paid*to neatness and 
symmetry, which are not only ne- 
cessary to comfort and convenience, 
but are hizhly gratifying to the 
mind, and pleasing to the eye, and 
yet they certainly injure the effect 
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of the scene, considering it merely 
as a subject for a picture. On this 
question, which appears to be the 
principal point of diflerence between 
Mr. Repton and his opponents, we 
are strongly inclined to favour the 
opinion of the former, though we 
think it probable that he may, on 
some occasions, have carried his 
system to an undue length. After 
all, we apprehend that the contro- 
versy must be regarded as one that 
involves the practice of the art ra- 
ther than its principles, and that the 
difference chiefly consists in the re- 
spective share in which convenience 
and picturesque effect, which fre. 
quently interfere with, or are even 
in opposition to each other, must be 
mutually sacrificed. The artist na-~ 
turally inclines to magnify the im- 
portance of the first of these objects, 
while the man of taste is liable to ac- 
quire an undue attachment to the 
latter. 


Art. V. Observations on English Architecture, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Civil, com- 

' pared with similar Buildings on the Continent : including a Critical Ititenerary of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; also Historical Notices of Stained Glass, Ornameutal Gardening, 
&'c. With Chronological Tables and Dimensions of Cathedral and Conventual Churches. 
By the Rev. James Darraway, M. B. F. S$... 8vo. pp. $20. 


ALTHOUGH much has been 
written on the ancient architecture 
of England, yet its history and nu- 
merous peculiarities have never been 
satisfactorily elucidated or display- 
ed. Most of those authors who have 
hitherto published their sentiments, 
have rather dwelt on hypothesis than 
facts ; and have dilated in disserta- 
tion on conjectural points, instead of 
exhibiting satisfactory evidence. Nor 
have any of these favoured us with 
perspicuous and discriminating de- 
scriptions of the styles, component 
parts, andarchitectural combinations 
of the peculiarities which are dis- 
played in the numerous and diversi- 
fied castles, churches, &e. of Great 
Britain, Such a work is certainly a 
desideraturm in Archwological Lite- 
rature: but it can only be effected 
by that writer, wi0 possesses geulus, 


taste, and persevering industry. And 
towards effecting it, the nnited aids 
of the scientific draughtsman and 
careful engraver must be exercised 
and exerted. ‘These considerations 
must prove such discouraging difh- 
culties to the prudent mind, that we 
can scarcely flatter ourselves with 
the hopes of seeing any single work 
thus executed. As conducing to- 
wards it, this volume by Mr. Dalla- 
way will be found extremely useful; 
and affords to the young student in 
the science many references and 
hints, calculated to direct his en- 
quiries, and furnish bia with histo- 
rical notices. By the following ana- 
lysis of the work before us, the rea- 
der will be enabled to ascertain what 
are the leading subjects of Mr. Dal- 
lawaw’s ** Gbservations.” 
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In the general outline of his plan, 
which the author sketches in his pre- 
face, he informs us, that having gi- 
ven, in his ** Anecdotes of the Arts,’ 
a cursory view of the architecture of 
this country, he has ‘* been induced 
upon that foundation to raise a su- 
perstructure, and to correct the er- 
rors which certain critics were eager 
to impute to ignorance and partiality 
in that work.” £* Leaving the pro- 
fessors of this science in undisturb- 
ed possession of their chairs,” Mr. 
D. claims the privilege to converse 
on this subject as freely as on any 
other. Having premised this, he 
proceeds to offer some account of 
his work. ‘ Of the origin of what 
is termed Gothic,” he observes, 
*¢ the hypotheses are so various, 
and perhaps unsatisfactory, that 
every writer on the subject has ad- 
vanced his own opinion.” He has 
therefore given his conjectures, and 
has attempted a classification of that 
branch of it which, from Jong use 
in this country, has become na- 
tional; ‘* considering not merely 
the opposition of the pointed to the 
round arch, but endeavouring by 
other discriminations to fix pecu- 
liar styles to their respective dates.” 
He has attempted, he informs us, 
to trace the progress of military ar- 
chitecture; and to give a slight 
sketch of that which, in opposition 
to Gothic, though in fact more an- 
cient, is called modern architec- 
ture: adding some observations on 
ornamental gardening and stained 
glass, as intimately connected with 
his subject. He does not pretend 
to have noticed every instance in 
the several species of English ar- 
chitecture, but those only within his 
own knowledge: and has hazarded, 
from an unwillingness to offend, 
but few opinions on the present 
state of the science. Illustrations 
by engravings are wholly omitted, 


as these essays are too multifarious 
to admit of them, and as the want 
may be easily supplied in the pre- 
sent age, which he congratulates 
on the rapid proficiency made in 
the art of drawing and engraving 
architectural antiquities. In con- 
cluding his preface, he observes, 
“ T dedicate this little work to men 
of leisure and liberal pursuits, who 
may not disdain the endeavour of 
one who has been indulged by the 
favour of his patrons, with similar 
Opportunities, and who ventures to 
open to them his common-place- 
book, reduced into method.” 

The first of the twelve sections 
into which this work is divided, 
commences with observations on 
what is called Gothie architecture : 
which term, in Mr. D.’s opinion, had 
its origin in Italy in the school of 
Palladio; and was unknown, in its 
present sense, in England, before 
the days of Jones and Wren. In at- 
tempting to ascertain the origin of 
the Gothic style, our author traces 
the causes which led to the decline 
of the Grecian, exhibits the ancient 
Christian churches at Rome as the 
prototypes of all others in Christen- 
dem, and fixes the era of Charle- 
magne, about A. D. 800, as the 
epochia when the Gothic assumed 
that dominion which it maintained 
for eight centuries. Having briefly 
considered the style of the cathe- 
drals of Germany, France, and Italy, 
and remarked on the Lombard-Go- 
thic as exemplified in the square of 
Pisa, Mr. D. proceeds to the’subject 
of the architecture which prevailed 
at different periods in England only. 
This he traces through the debased 
Roman or Saxon, and the Anglo- 
Norman, (enumerating the Norman 
bishops under whom architecture 
particularly flourished) till it gained 
its “ perfect completion” in the 
reign of Henry III.*, whence, by 


* « Salisbury, and Ely cathedral, and Westminster Abbey” (church) « have been 
generally adduced as the most perfect examples.” 
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suiccessive improvements, a secoud 
style was introduced, ‘* which, in 
its eventual perfection, attained to 
what is now distinguished as the 
pure Gothic.” The criterion of this 
style is considered, as exemplified 
in shrine-work, crosses, and gate- 
ways: and some examples are refer- 
red to as tending to elucidate these 
remarks. 

In the second section, which is 
devoted to the zra of the complete 
or ‘* florid Gothic,” the avthor de- 
tails the characteristics of this style 
in vaultings and roofs, windows, 
cloisters, and towers; and makes 
some observations on King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge—St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor—and Henry VIII's 
Chapel, Westminster : to which are 
aunexed, a scale of contemporary 
architecture of cathedral churches 
in England, and a scale of the ca- 
thedrals in England, comparing the 
dimensions of their several internal 

arts. 

The foregoing remarks are illus- 
trated in the third section by an ** at- 
tempt” to give the architectural 
history of the cathedral of Glouces- 
ter, which Mr. D. considers as a 
“ complete school of ancient ar- 
chitecture in England.” In this de- 
tail, observations occur on the dates 
and dimensions of the constituent 
parts ;—on the tower—statucs—ailes 
—transept—choir—roof and vault- 
ing — Our Lady’s Chapel — altar 
piece—Anglo-Norman substruction 
—Bishop Benson’s screen—and the 
tomb of Edward II. Some extracts 
are given from a M.S. in the library 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, of the 
lives of the abbots of Gloucester. 

The author concludes this section 
with observing, “ that the lover of 
ecclesiastical Gothic, during the 
middle centuries after the conquest, 
will dwell with admiration and de- 
light on the recollection of the stu- 
pendous elevation and interiors of 
York, Lincoln, and Canterbury, in 
their several parts, In the seem- 
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ingly magical construction of the 
Louvre, at Ely, and the imposing 
richness of the western front of Pe- 
terborough, he will contemplate the 
concentrated efforts of that style ; 
yet, taken as a whole, he will con- 
sider Windsor, (Chaple) ‘* the 
‘¢ beauty of holiness ;” and of sub- 
limity, with the exception only of 
King’s College Chapel, in Cam- 
bridge, will seek no more admira- 
blespecimen than the choir at Glou- 
cester.”” 

Military architecture is the sub- 


ject of the next section, in which 


Mr. D. reviews the Norman castles 
— their forms — peculiarities and 
construction of the keeps—and the 
contrivances of Bishop Gundulphus. 
A new style of castle-architecture 
introduced by Edward I. from the 
Levant and Holy Land, is exempli- 
fied in the castles at Caernarvon and 
Conway. Several examples of ex- 
cellent and peculiar architecture 
are pointed out: the materials of 
castles, and their dimensions, are 
considered: with the gradual intro- 
duction of domestic architecture, 
which added magnificence and con- 
venrence to military strength. 

The three following sections are 
devoted to ** the architectural beau- 
ties of the city of Oxford,” which, 
the author observes, “ exceed those 
of any other” (city, or town) ‘* in 
the British empire. With the ex- 
ception of Rome, Floreuce, Venice, 
and Genoa, it will find few rivals 
even on the continent.” Specimens 
of the earliest araof architecture are 
exhibited in the choir of St. Peter’s 
in the East, and in the Castle: as 
the cathedral or church of St. Fri- 
deswyde and the Chapter-house are 
characteristic of the Saxon style 
subsequent to the conquest. Enter- 
ing on the university, Mr. D. points 
out the beauties of Merton and New 
Colleges; and in describing the last, 
remarks on Mr. Wyatt’s Restora- 
tions. Magdalen and All Souls Col- 
leges are noticed, with the Divinity 
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School, and Library. The spire of 

t. Mary’s Church introduces some 
remarks on spires in general, which 
are followed by observations on 
Magdalene Tower, Christ Church, 
and the Hall. 

*¢ We are now arrived,” says our 
author, “ at the final era of Gothic 
architecture, applied to monastic 
edifices at Oxford, and the intro- 
duction of a manner engrafted on it, 
which, from the heterogeneous mix- 
ture of both Grecian and Gothic, 
retained the general character of 
neither.” He then takes a review 
of the principal buildings of the 
university, with observations on their 
several styles and peculiarities, and 
on the respective architects. 

Section VIII. contains a general 
view of the buildings in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. King’s College 
Chapel, “ the wonder of its own, 
and of every succeeding age,” is 
particularly examined, and its his- 
tory detailed. ‘* Considering the 
roof of this chapel as the utmost ef- 
fort of constructive skill, and the pa- 
ragon of architectural beauty,” Nir. 
D. here introduces remarks on ‘¢ the 
works of that nature, of sufticient 
celebrity, which had been previously 
finished in England. 

In the next section, commencing 
with a summary view of *¢ Grecian 
and Roman architecture, as restored 
or varied by Palladio, our attention 
is naturally directed towards its 
progress in our own country.” The 
works of Inigo Jones and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren are examined. Objec- 
tions, by foreigners of taste, against 
the architecture of St, Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, are adduced: on which the 
author cbserves—“ Acknowledging 
my incompetence to decide upon 
the validity of such allegations, I 
will only express the satisfaction I 
should fvel were the question agitated 
by any of the learned architects who 
support the credit of the English 
schol,” 
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“ But the fame of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren,” continues Mr. Dalla- 
way “ asan architect, who, to per- 
fect science, has added more than 
his ordinary taste, is established by 
the elegant church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, to which even foreign- 
ers consent to allow an unques- 
tionable praise. He has not omit- 
ted a single beauty of which the 
design was capable, but has applied 
them all with infinite grace.” 

The author then takes a review 
of the principal public buildings 
in London, and in other parts of 
the kingdom, with a particular cri- 
tique on those of Bath. 

‘¢ The magnificent country- 
houses of the noble or opulent in- 
habitants, in a great degree pecu- 
liar to England,” engage our at- 
tention in the tenth section: with 
observations on architects and pa- 
trons. Connected with this sub- 
ject, modern gardening is here con- 
sidered, in its origin and progress 
in England: and a concise view is 
taken of what constitutes beauty in 
the art of landscape gardening. 

Stained glass is the subject of 
the eleventh section, in which Mr. 
D. offers a sketch of the invention 
and history of this art, with infor- 
mation relative to the process. A 
list of celebrated foreign works of 
this kind is extracted from Le Noir’s 
catalogue, and a review is taken of 
the principal stained wandows in 
Eneland. 

In the concluding section, the 
reader is furnished, under one view, 
with “ascheme of every cathedral in 
England, exhibiting the date of each 
component part now in existence, 
These have been collected from 
Leland and Willis; in which no- 
tices are found, not only of dimen- 
sions, but of bishops, abbots, and 
priors, who contributed to the seve- 
ral buildings.” 








RANDALL’S ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS. 
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Art. VI. Designs for Elegant Cottages and Small Villas calculated for the Comfort 
and Convenience of Persons of moderate and of ample Fortune, carefully studied and 
thrown into Perspective; to which is annexed a general Estimate of the probable Expence 
attending the Execution of each Design. By E. GyFrorn, Architect. Quarto, 26 


Plates. 


MODERN Gothic, that last dis- 
grace of architecture, has infected 
Mr. Gyfford also; we must describe 
one of the designs to give some idea 
of the taste and judgement of the au- 
thor, a battlemented tower, a thatch- 
ed roof, large pointed cathedral 


windows, and an iron viranda of 
unusually meagre design, and co- 
vered with striped oil cloth , are all 
compounded in the front of a cot- 
tage. The other designs abound 
with trivialities, but sometimes pre- 
sent agreeable forms. 


Art. VII. Designs for ornamental Plate, many of which have been executed in Silver 
from Original Drawings, by Cuantes Hearucore Tatuam, Architect. Folio, 40 


Plates. 

MR. Tatham is an artist of consi- 
derable reputation, and we opened 
this work with favourable expecta- 
tions, which have, however, been 
greatly disappointed. A general 
similarity prevails in the forms and 


Art. VIII. 


Lodges and Cottages, from Original Drawings. B 
Elegantly engraved in Aqua-tinta, on 34 Plates, with 


THESE designs, though not al- 
together destitute of composition 
and picturesque effect, present nu- 
merous instances of that ignorant 
and misapplied imitation of Gothic 
architecture, which is at present so 
common as almost to be the prevail- 
ing style of modern building. A 
style marked by the confusion of the 
forms of military and religious ar- 
chitecture, and the violation of all 
character in the vain attempt to 
adapt these forms to the uses of a 
modern habitation, 


Ann, Ray. Vot. V. 


ornament, and in the pursuit of 
“ masstveness the principal charac. 
teristic of good plate,” the author 
has fallen into the most blameable 
heaviness of style. 


A Collection of Architectural Designs for Mansions, Casinos, Villas, 


James Ranpaui, Architect, 
Explanations. 

One of Mr. Randall’s designs 
must be mentioned as a curiosity 
‘A Mansion in the Egyptian 
Style :” now if there be any mode 
of building peculiar to the natural 
circumstances the.manners and re- 
ligion of one nation, and wholly 
incapable of application to modern 
usages, itis the Egyptian; so that 
we hope this, as it is the first, may 
be the last instance of such atraves« 


ty. 
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Art. IX.. 4 Treatise on Forming, Improving, and Managing Country Residences, 


and on the Choice of Situations appropriate to every Class of Purchasers, in all which, 
the Object in View, is to unite in a better Manner than has hitherto been done, a Taste 
founded in Nature with Economy and Utility, in consiructing or improving Mansions, 
and other Rural Buildings, so as to combine Architectural Fitness with Picturesque 
Effect, and in forming Gardens, Orchards, Farms, Parks, Pleasure Grounds, Shrub- 
beries, all Kinds of Useful or Decorative Plantations, and every Object of Con- 
venience or Beauty peculiar to Country Seats; according to the Extent, Character, or 
Style of Situations, and the Rank, Fortune, and Expenditure of Proprietors, from the 
Cottage to the Palace, with an Appendix containing un Enquiry into the Utility and 
Merits of Mr. Repton’s Mode of shewing [fects by Slides ; and Sketches and Strictures 
on his Opinions and Practice in Landscape Gardening. ilustrated by Descriptions 
of Scenery and Buildings, by References to Couniry Seats, and Passages of Country in 
most Parts of Great Britain, and by thirty-two Engravings. By Joun Loupon. 








Esq. F. L. §. §c. 2 vol. 4to. pp. 723. 


IN our third volume, we review- 
ed a Treatise on Landscape Gar- 
dening by the same author, an oc- 
tavo of moderate price and dimen- 
sions; this was the germ which has 
now expanded into two portly quar- 
tos. The former work was an essay 
of considerable merit, and the pre- 
sent claims the rank of a complete 
treatis¢ on the subject, which 
though- executed in a formal and 
ostentatious manner, with teo much 
affectation of general knowledge, 
contains many excellent practical 
observations, and many principles 
founded upon true taste. Having 
in our former review, given an ac- 
count of the pictu -— system pur- 
sued by Mr. L. in landscape gar- 
dening, which is after all, the main 
and important part of the work, we 
shall only recite the additional to- 
pics of discussion, painting, archi- 
tecture, agriculture, and garden- 
ing, and give a specimen of the ex- 
ecution. 

“ SECT.II. OF UNITING THE MANSION 
WITH THE GROUNDS BY MEANS OF 
THE OFFICES, OR OTHER APPEN- 
‘DAGES. 

«* THE immediate vicinity of the man- 
sion is jointly the province of ornamental 
gardening, picturesque improvement, 
and of architecture. At present, what 
js called landscape gardening occupies it 
wholly, That art is a professed attempt 
to restore nature ané landscape. Whe- 
ther thisis effected, is not the business of 
the present inguiry. It is enough, in 


this place, to know that it has been the 
aim of all her operations near the man- 
ston, where she has destroyed works of 
every kind protessedly artificial, such as 
terraces, parapets, &c. An unpreju- 
diced observerof the works of nature, who 
has discovered the general principles by 
which she unites her contrasts, and har- 
monizes her compositions, will perceive 
the incongruity of placing abruptly, and 
without the least preparation or connex- 
ion, such a strikingly artificial object as 
a piece of architecture among others so 
obviously different in every respect. In 
Nature, we never see a hill or mountain 
rise abruptly from its base, but always 
surrounded by lesser irregular hills, rocks 
and detached stones. Nor inthe ocean 
do we ever sce an island that is not con- 
nected or grouped with smaller masses 
and scattered fragments thrown around, 
appearing more or less above the water. 
In the vegetable kingdom also, we sel- 
dom see her magnificent productions rise 
alone; thusa large tree in a natural state 
is always connected by smaller ones, or 
shrubs, &c. with plants and grasses, all 
which dwverge trom and group around it 
as their centre. Every edifice should be 
placed amidst scenery on the same gene- 
ral principles. One large mass should 
assume the principal part; and others, 
according to circumstances and the kind 
of edifice, should be placed around it at 
different distances. On a nearer ap- 
proach, even apperdages analogous to 
the small rocks in the sea, the scattered 
stones round rocky hills, or the thorns er 
brambles round large trees, should ap- 
pear. This, let me observe, is a gene- 
tal principle applicable to every artificial 
production, and in particular to every 
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edifice. If we apply it in the case of 
mansions, we shall find it accord in a 
pleasing manner. The mansion itself, 
or some prominent part of it, may form 
the principal mass; the offices the se- 
condary ones; and the last class, those 
balustrades, terraces, and such like ar- 
chitectural appendages, partly useful and 
partly produced on purpose, as connect- 
ing masses. Let us first consider the 
larger appendages, viz. the offices, and 
secondly such as are chiefly ornamental. 


SECT. 111. OF UNITING A MANSION 
WITH THE SURROUNDING SCENERY 
BY MEANS OF THE OFFICES, 


“The offices of a complete country 
residence may be divided into three 
kinds; Ist, The servants’ apartments, 
coal cellar, &c. immediately adjoining 
the mansion; ¢dly, The stables, gene- 
rally near those; and, 3dly, The farm 
offices, sometimes near, but most fre- 
quently at a considerable distance. The 
whole, according to the present fashion, 
are studiously concealed by trees, and 
therefore can have no effect in accom- 
plishing what I propose. To bring them 
into view so as to form subordinate 
masses to the mansion, care must be 
taken, tst, Not to place them upon a 
lower level than the mansion, but if possi- 
ble on rather more elevated groynd. This 
may occasionally be accomplished on the 
sides of hills, when it would give a very 
spledid effect to the whole. 2dly, In 
designing the offices, the present poverty 
and formal simplicity should be avoided, 
by carrying up parapets and towers, dis- 
guising the chimney tops, and conceal- 
ing the roofs. All this ought to be in 
due proportion to the style of the man- 
sion, If it be plain and simple, the 
offices must be still more so. If rich and 
magnificent, the offices should have a 
correspondent appearance. In every 
case, the same style, beauty, and cha- 
racter, ought to pervade both; the de- 
gree only should be different. 

_ “ The towers, projections, &c. raised 
in offices, whether of farm buildings, 
stables, or such as adjoin the house, need 
never be useless, They may serve as 
gfanaries, store-rooms, seed-rooms, pi- 
Keon-houses, and often forsleeping apart- 
ment. The chief extra expence attend- 
ing this mode will be required to raise 
the parapets and finishings, and to dis- 
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guise the chimney tops: but as these 
will be finished in a style a degree infe- 
rior to that of the mansion, the expence 
will also be less in proportion. The ex- 
pence attending this scheme, however, 
must be a very trifling consideration to 
any one about to build, and what no one 
would ever put in competition with the 
effect that will be produced. 

«© 3dly, In grouping them with trees, 
attention must be paid to conceal chiefly 
such parts as too plainly point out their 
use; not that they are meant to appear 
what they really are not, but merely to 
disguise their vulgarity, and give them 
an air of dignity and consequence ana- 
logous to the difference between the 
servants and horses of a farmer and those 
of a gentleman. 

*« Offices and appendages to a man- 
sion, or any other buuding about a place, 
ought always to be avowed, whatever 
may be its use. They can always be so 
disguised or improved as not to convey 
disagreeable ideas, and often so as to 
form the happiest combinations with the 
surrounding scenery. The misfortune 
has been, that when buildings for com- 
mon uses were ornamented, as it is call- 
ed, nothing less was attempted than to 
change their character: thus barns have 
been deformed so as to appear like 
churches or ruins. Common dwelling- 
houses have been changed to Gothic 
towers, or ruins of abbeys; and com- 
monly with such a penury of taste, as 
would disgust of itself, though the de- 
ceit were allowable. But no disguise of 
this kind ought ever to be attempted. 
Wreiched indeed must that man’s ge- 
nius be, who cannot elevate common 
objects by any other way than making 
them appear what they are not. If, ine 
stead of the common practice of either 
concealing all kinds of offices and infe- 
rior buildings, or of disgracing them as 
is sometimes done, they were elevated 
in a manner corresponding with theman- 
sion, the beauty of every place, and con- 
sequently of the whole country, would 
be increased in a degree which, though 
it may not be obvious to a superficial ob- 
server, will never fail to make a lasting 
impression on the man of taste. We 
have seen that every mansion has three 
classes of offices; now supposing each 
class to make an object in the general 
scene, independently of lesser offices, 
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there would be (to apply arithmetic to 
taste) three times the present beauty in 
every tesidence, and in the country in 
general. This is a motive which will 
have its proper influence with men of 
taste; but there is another, which, in 
deference to ceriain persons, I would 
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present in connexion with it—it is eco- 
nomy; not that a house will cost less 
when this mode is adopted; but by bring- 
ing all the parts into view, a more splen- 
did effect will be produced for a given 
sum.” 


Art. X. The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, displayed in a Series of Select 
Engravings, representing the most beautiful, curious, and interesting Ancient Edi- 
fices of this Country, with an Historical and Descriptive Account of each Sulject. By 


Joun Britton, Parts 4, 5, and 6. 


HAVING in our last volume re- 
viewed the commencement of this 
work, we have only to record its 
continuation with undiminished zeal 
and ability. The fourth and fifth 
parts are occupied with an ‘ Essay 
towardsa History of Stone Crosses,” 
in which much information is given 
on a curious subject, and the sixth 
part begins a description of Malms- 
bury Abbey Church. From this 
part, we shall quote a passage, 
which, though not connected with 
the immediate subject, will be in- 
teresting to the students of English 
antiquities. 

«IN this essay, and in the subsequent 
parts of the present work, Ishall find it 
necessary toemploy some precise terms, 
calculated to characterize the various 
styles of that ancient architecture, which 
peculiarly belongs to Great Britain, and 
of which we are endeavouring to investi- 
gate the history and ascertain the princi- 
ples. The usual common-place terms of 
Saxon and Gothic, are not only ex- 
tremely vague, but, from indiscriminate 
application, are completely nugatory. 
It is time this was remedied; and it is 
rather a reproach to antiquarian litera- 
ture, that such improper and imperfect 
words should have so long continued in 
general use, Though almost every wri- 
ter, on this subject, reprobates the lat- 
ter term as applied to architecture, yet 
all continue to use it, as if it were crimi- 
hal to correct inaccuracy, or oppose an 
absurd custom, that would be ‘ more 
honoured in the breach, than in the ob- 
servance.’ Though Iam not disposed 
to employ an imperious dictatorial tone, 
to enforce the necessity of the following 
arrangement and classification, yet 1 am 
persuaded that every one wio feels the 


necessity of rendering language unequi+ 


vocal, of being definite and precise in 
his own writings, and who hopes:to 
avoid all mistakes in construing the 
terms employed by others, will admit 
the propriety of the plan now suggested, 
or give it a better modification. 

«IT would recommend that each deci- 
sive variety of style, in ancient buildings, 
be designated by one of the following 
phrases, agreeably to the era of its pre- 
valence; and to be e precise in these, 
it may be necessary to specify five divi- 
sions, or eras of time; each of which is 
marked by a distinct style ofarchitecture 
in the public buildings erected during the 
respective periods. 


““ SKETCH OF A NOMENCLATURE OF 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 


Intended to affix prrecise Terms to each peculiar 
Style in English Buildings. 


FIRST STYLE.—Anglo-Saxon. This will 
embrace all buildings that 
were erected between the 
times of the conversion 
of the Saxons, and the 
Norman conquest, from 
A. D. 597, to A. D. 
1066. 

SECOND STYLE.—Anglo- Norman, by which 
will be meant that style 
which prevailed from 
1066 to 1189, including 
the reigns of Williams I. 
and Il. Henry I. Ste- 
phen, and Henry II. 

THIRD STYLE.—English, from’ 1389 to 
1272, embracing the 
reignsof Richard [. John, 
and Henry IIT. 

FOURTH STYLE.—Decorated English, from 
1272 to 146}, including 
the reigns of Edwards 1. 
II. and III. Richard 11. 

- Henrys IV. V, and 
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FISTH STYLE.—Highly decorated, or florid 
English, from 1461 to 
1509, includingthe reigns 
of Edwards IV. and V. 
Richard III. and Henry 
VII. 

“« From this era we lose sight of all style 
and congruity; and the public buildings 
erected during the reigns of Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth, and James I. may be charac- 
terized by the terms of Desasep Enc- 
ish, or ANGLO-ITALIAN.” 


« The plates given contain views 
of the following subjects. The 
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Crosses of Cricklade, Corwen, Car- 
raton, Down, Carew, the White 
Cross near Hereford, the Black- 
friars Cross at Hereford, the Mar- 
ket Cross at Cheddar, Gedding~- 
ton Cross, the Queen’s Cross, near 
Northampton, Waltham Cross, 
Malmesbury Cross, Gloucester, Co- 
ventry, Glastonbury, Winchester, 
and Leighton Buzzard Crosses, the 
Cross at Stourhead, and Chiches- 
ter Cross, a ground plan and six 
views of Malmesbury Abbey Church, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
GENERAL SCIENCE AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 








Arr. I. da Analysis of the Malvern Waters. 


By A. Puities Witson, M, D. 


F.R.S. Ed. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. 


THE Malvern Waters have been 
long celebrated for their medical 
virtues, and yet the chemical analy- 
sis of them has not detected any sub- 
stances, to which this salutary edfect 
could -be justly attributed. So far 
from exhibiting any active ingredi- 
ents, they were supposed to be un- 
commonly pure, and it was even 
conceived, that upon this purity de~ 

ended their beneficial effects. The 
Essie formed to account for 
the fact was indeed embarrassed, 
but no other opinion seemed to be 
admissible. Dr. Wilson, however, 
taking advantage of the improve- 
ments in analysis, which chemistry 
is daily suggesting, has proved, by 
a new examination of the water, that 
the former idea respecting their 
composition was incorrect, he has 
shewn that the contents are not in- 
considerable in quantity, and that 
they are of a nature different from 
those of any other mineral! water in 
this ceuntry. 

The chief peculiarity in the Mal- 
vern spring consists in its contain- 
ing the carbonate of soda, which ex- 
ists in the proportion of nearly 54 
grains ina galion. Our limits will 
not permit us to follow the author 
tirough the detail of his experi- 
ments ; he appears to have selected 
his processes judiciously, and to 
have conducted them with great ac- 
curacy. Besides the water of what 
is called the Holywell, there is ano- 
ther spring at Malvern, which Dr. 
Wilson also examined, and found 
the nature of its contents to be tie 
same with those of the former; they 
existed, however, in only about 3 the 
quantity, and were not precisely in 


the same proportion to each other. 
The Malvern waters, as we have al- 
ready remarked, are the only mine- 
ral spring in this island that contains 
the carbonate of soda, and the quan- 
tity, as it appears, is considerable 
enough to account, both for their 
effects on the human constitution, 
and for their supposed physical pro- 
perties. The carbonate of iron 
which they contain, however mi- 
nute, being held ina state of very 
perfect solution, is by no means 
without its share of efficacy. 

The sensible effects of the water 
are thus described ;— 

“IT is not uncommon for them to pro- 
duce a degree of nausea, and they often 
prove aperient, sometimes considerably so ; 
in many cases they produce the opposite ef-- 
fect on the bowels, so that some aperient 
medicine is necessary. When drank 
largely, particularly by those who are not 
accustomed to them, they frequently pro- 
duce some vertigo, drowsiness, or even pain 
of the head. In some they produce a de- 
gree of feverish heat I have known many 
instances in which it was necessary to lay 
aside the use of them on this account. 
The most constant of all their sensible ef- 
fects is that of a diuretic, and they seldom 
fail, after they have been used for scme 
time, to encrease both the spirits and xup~ 
petite.” 

Thenausea, drowsiness and vertiro, 
the author is inclined to attribute to 
the iron, an opinion to which we 
cannot assent without some degree 
of hesitation; we should be more 
disposed to impute these symptoms 
to the unusual bulk of fluid, which is 
generaliy taken into the stomach, 
by those who frequent mineral 
springs, which even when it eventu- 
ally proves salutary, is at the com- 
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mencement often found to produce 
oppression. The diuretic effect 
must certainly in some degree be 
attributed to the alcali, and to this 
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ingredient we may fairly ascribe the 
beneficial operation of the Malvern 
water in calculus. 


Art. Il. 4 Chemical Catechism for the Use of young People: with copious Notes for 
the Assistance of the Teacher 3 to which are add:d a Vocabulary of Chemical Tirms, 
useful Tables, and a Chapter of amusing Experiments. By S. Parkes, Manufactering 


Chemist. 8v0. pp. 600. 


IN all elementary works on the 
subject of experimental science, es- 
pecially such as are designed for 
children ; the most satisfactory or- 
der of communicating iniormation is 
to begin with particulars, thence to 
ascend to more yeneral facts, and to 
conclude with definitions. By re- 
versing the series the pupil is 
brought to the most difficult and 
abstract parts, first, and almost in{al- 
libly becomes disgusted, because 
from want of judgment in the pre- 
ceptor, he is sct to learn by rote 
what it is quite impossible that he 
should comprehend. Indeed the 
absurdity of this mode of proceeding 
is so obvious on the least reflection, 
thatit never would have been adopt - 
ed if the convenience of the teacher 
had not been allowed to supersede 
that of the learner. When achild is 
reading what he comprehends, he 
naturally asks a multitude of ques- 
tions, which to an ignorant or indo- 
lent tutor are no small annoyance ; 
but ifthe child is set to learn what 
he cannot comprehend, he merely 
impresses upon his memory a con- 
secutive series of sounds which ex- 
cite no ideas, and therefore can give 
birth to no questions. This is par- 
ticularly the case with regard to che- 
mistry, the philosophy and general 
deductions of which are in no small 
degree uncertain and obscure ; while 
the particular facts are remarkably 
interesting and alluring. 

Mr. Parkes, like most other com- 
pilers of elementary works, has, jn 
our opinion, begun at the wrong 
end. The first question in his Che- 
mical catechism is ‘¢ What is Che- 
mistry?” to which the pupil: is or- 
dered to reply, “ Chemistry is the 


science which teaches the art of ex- 
>mining natural bodies, and of in- 
vestigating their peculiar proper- 
ties.’ Now if the pupil does not 
content himself with learning this 
obscure sentence by rote, what is 
the information he derives from it ? 
Does it not teach him to confound 
natural history and natural philoso- 


‘phy with chemistry, and to exclude 


from the cognizance of this latter 
all substances except those that are 
furnished by nature? The second 
question is, ‘* How do Chemists 
examine the properties of bodies ?” 
To which the pupil replies, “ The 
chemical examination of bodies is in 
general effected by producing a 
change in the zafure or stale of the 
body under examination.” A person 
already acquainted with Chemistr 
may afhix some meaning to ths rey 
ply, but without such previous 
knowledge it is utterly incompre- 
hensible ; what can a child know 
of the nature of bodies or the 
state of bodies. The sixth question 
is, ‘* What are the different states 
of natural bodies?” which must 
be learnt before the pupil can 
comprehend the meaning of the 
answer which he has already been 
taught to give ta the sccond ques- 
tion. 

In the second chapter which re- 
lates to atmospheric air, we find the 
following question and answer. 
*¢ What are the effects of the weight 
of the atmosphere? It is owing to 
the weight of the atmosphere that 
we are enabled to raise water by the 
common pump, and to perform 
many other useful operations.” Of 
the inanity of this answer the author 
himself is aware, for he says in a 
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note, ‘* it is impossible for a child 
to understand this unless it be parti- 
cularly explained to him.” Why 
then did not Mr. P. give the proper 
explanation in the text, or omit the 
question? In the answer to the next 
question, the author shews a degree 
of ignorance which most assuredly 
we should not have attributed to 
him on any authority less than his 
own. ‘** If we had little or no atmo- 
sphere we should have no cold wa- 
ter ; for the waters on the face of 
the earth wouid all boil at a very in- 
ferior temperature.” Is it possible 
that Mr. P. should not be aware of 
the difference between boiling wa- 
ter and hot water? 

In the chapter on the Earths, oc- 
curs the question ‘‘ What is the use 


of lime in the manufacture of soap?” 
To which the pupil answers, “‘ Lime 
is mixed with the alkali in order to 
deprive it of the carbonic acid, the 
alkali is thus made caustic, and can 
operate more powerfully in convert- 
ing the tallow into soap.” It will 
scarcely be believed that the chapter 
in which this allusion to the manu- 
factory of soap occurs, precedes the 
account of the alkalies, of carbonic 
acid, and of oils, and therefore can 
convey no more instruction to the 
pupil than so much _ gibberish. 
Equally gross violations of common 
sense occur in every chapter, nor 
have we for a long time seen a book 
so little calculated to answer the end 
proposed. 


Arr. UI. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, for the Year 1806. 


Part. I 


THE present volume contains 
the following articles. 


I. The Croonian Lecture on the 
arrangement and mechanical action 
of the muscles of Fishes, by Anthony 
Carlisle, Esq. F. R.S. F. LS. 

IN this very judicious and interest- 
ing paper, the author begins by 
describing the fins or external in- 
struments of motion in fishes. Some 
fins are in pairs, and these have been 
considered as analogous to feet, but 


Mr. C. shews that they are only em-, 


ployed for the purposes of turning, 
stop ping, altering the position of 
the fish towards the horizon, and 
for keeping the back upwards. 
The single fins prevent the rolling 
of the body, and the tail is employ- 
ed to produce progressive motion. 
That this account of the particular 
uses of the different fins is correct is 
proved by experiment. — 


s¢ IN order to determine the effect of the 
fins on the motions of fishes, 2 number of 
living dace* oi an equal size, were put into 
a large vessel of water. The pectoral fins 
af one of these fishes were cut off, and it 


4to. 


was replaced with the others. Its progres- 
sive motion was not at all impeded; but 
the head inclined downwards, and when it 
attempted to ascend, the effort was accom- 
plished with difficulty. =~ 

“ The pectoral and abdominal fins were 
then removed from a second fish. It res 
mained at the bottom of the vessel, and 
could not be made to ascend. Its progres. 
sive motion was not perceptibly more slow ; 
but when the tail acted, the body shewed 


a tendency to roll, and the single fins were ~ 


widely expanded, as if to counteract this 
effect. 

“‘ From a third fish, the single fins were 
taken off. ‘This produced an evident ten- 
dency to turn round, and the pectoral fins 
were kept constantly extended to obviate 
that motion. ~ 

“« From a fourth fish, the pectoral and 
abdominal fins were cut off on one side, 
and it immediately lost the power of keep- 
ing the back upwards. The single fins 
were expanded, but the fish swam obliquely 
onits side with the remaining pectoral and 
abdominal fins downwards 

‘¢ From a fifth fish, all the fins were re- 
moved. Its back was kept in a vertical po- 
sition, whilst at rest, by the expansion of 
the tail, but it rolled half round at every at- 
tempt to move. 


* Cypfrinis leuciscus. 
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** From a sixth fish, the tail was cut 
off close to the body Its progressive 
motion was considerably impeded, and 
the flexions of the spine were much in- 
creased during the endeavour to ad- 
vance: but neither the pectoral nor ab- 
dominal fins seemed to be more actively 
emploved. : 

“ From a seventh fish, all the fins and 
the tail were removed. It remained al- 
most without motion, floating near the 
surface of the water, with its belly up- 
ward.” 


The remainder of the paper is oc- 
cupied by a description of the mus- 
cles, nerves, and blood-vessels of 
fish, the situation and peculiar ar- 
rangement of the former of which, 
is farther illustrated by a plate re- 
presenting a dissected codfish. 

2. The Bakerian Lecture on the 
Force of Percussion, by William 
Hyde Wollaston, M.D. Sec. R. S. 

It is universally allowed, that 
when different bodies are moving 
with the same velocity, the im- 
petus with which they strike against 
any obstacle, is in direct pro- 

ortion to the quantity of matter 
which they contain. But on the 
other band, the forces of equal bo- 
dies moving with unequal veloci- 
ties have been differently estimated 
by different philosophers. Leib- 
nitz and his followers maintaining 
that the forces are as the masses 
multiplied into the squares of the 
velocities, while those who are 
called Newtonians consider the 
forces to be in the simple ratio 
of the velocities. Dr. W. shows 
that this difference of opinion arises 
_ from the latter drawing their con- 
clusions from the fact, that equal 
momenid can resist equal pressures 
during the same ¢ime; and from the 
former attending to the spaces 
through which the same moving 
force is exerted, whence they con- 
clude, that the force of a body ia 
motion is estimated by multiplying 
its magnitude into the square of its 
velocity. But this latter species of 


frce called by Bernouilly and 
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Smeaton mechanic force, is no- 
where treated of by Newton; and 


those expressions of his that have 
been considered as having a refer- 
ence to this, are plainly shown by 
Dr. W. to have arisen from misap- 
prehension; he then proceeds to 
demonstrate, tliat notwithstanding 
some theoretical objections, the 
practical estimate of mechanical 
force is always proportionate to the 
space through which it is exerted, 
or to the syuare of the velocity of 
the body in which it resides. 

3. Memoitre sur les Quantités ima- 
ginaire, par M. Buée. 

Of this ingenious paper our limits 
will not allow an abstract, we must 
therefore refer the curious reader 
to the original. 

4° Chemical Experiments on Gua- 
zacum. By Mr. William Brande. 

Guaiacum has hitherto been 
classed ainong the pure resins: it 
appears, however, from the experi- 
ments detailed in this paper, to dif- 
fer from them in the following par- 
ticulars. 1. Itcombines with oxygen, 
and in consequence undergoes se-~ 
veral changes of colour; even when 
solid and exposed to the action 
ouly of the common air, its eolour 
from grey becomes greenish; this 
change takes place sooner when 
oxygen gas is substituted for atmo- 
spheric air. Nitric acid when added 
to the brown alcoholic solution of 
this substance communicates to the 
liquid a green colour which soon 
changes to blue and finally tobrown, 
The same fluid with oxymuriatic 
acid deposits a pale blue precipitate. 
2. Gualacum contains a small por- 
tion of extract, soluble in water, 
and of asweetish taste. 3. By di- 
gestion with diluted nitric acid, a 
portion is dissolved, and the re- 
mainder acquires more perfect re- 
sinous qualities than it originally 
amet 4. When treated with 
moderately strong nitric acid it 
yields a considerable portion of 
oxalic acid. 5. By destructive dis- 
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tillation it affords about 27 per cent 
of charcoal, ard 3 of lime. 

5. On the Direction of the Radicle 
and Germen, during the Vegetation 
of Seeds, by Thomas didrew Knight, 
Esq. F. R. S. 

The contents of the present pa- 
per, like all the preceding investi- 
gations of this able observer on the 
subject of vegetable physiology, 
are highly interesting. Duhamel 
and others have remarked, that if a 
seed during its vegetation be invert- 
ed, the poinis of the radicle and 
the germen will be found ina few 
days afterwards to have regained 
their natural relative positicns. 
This nisus or tendency of the plant 
to grow in that direction which is 
Most conzenial to its nature, not- 
withstanding the obstacles which it 
may experience in effecting this, 
has by some, been attributed to a 
kind of instinct, while by others it 
has been referred to the action of 
gravitation. Of this latter opinion 
is Mr. Knight, and he brings the 
following interesting experiments in 
proof of his position. 


“ T CONCEIVED that if gravitation 
were the cause of the descent of the radi- 
cle,and of the ascent ofthe germen,it must 
act either by its immediate influence on 
the vegetable fibres and vessels during 
their formation, or on the motion and 
consequent distribution of the true sap 
afforded by the cotyledons: and as gra- 
vitation could produce these effects only 
whilst the seed remained at rest, and in 
the same position relative to the attrac- 
tion of the earth, I imagined that its 
operation would become suspended by 
constant and rapid change of the position 
of the germinating seed, and that it might 
be counteracted by the agency of cen- 
trifugal force. 

«* Having a strong rill of water pass- 
ing through my garden, I constructed a 
small wheel similar to those used for 
gtinding corn, adapting another wheel 
of a different construction, and formed 
of very slender pieces of wood, to the 
same axis, Round the circumference of 
the latter, which was eleven inches in 
diameter, numerqus seeds of the garden 


bean, which had been soaked in water 
to produce their greatest degree of ex- 
pansion, were bound, at short distances 
from each other. The radicles of these 
seeds were made to point in every di- 
rection, some towards the centre of the 
wheel, and others in the opposite direc- 
tion; others as tangents to its curve, 
some pointing backwards, and others 
forwards, relative to its motion; and 
others pointing in opposite directions in 
lines parallel with the axis of the wheels, 
The whole was inclosed in a box, and 
secured by a lock, and a wire grate 
was placed to prevent the ingress of any 
body capable of impeding the motion of 
the wheels. 

“* The water being then admitted, 
the wheels performed something more 
than 150 revolutions in a mmute; and 
the position of the sceds relative to the 
earth was of course as often perfectly in- 
verted, within the same period of time ; 
by which I conceive that the influenee of 
gravilation must have been wholly sus- 
pended. 

“In a few days the seeds began to 
germinate, and as the truth of some of 
the opinions I had communicated to you, 
and of many others which I had long en- 
tertained, depended on the result of the — 
experiment, I watched its progress with 
some anxiety, though not with much ap- 
prehension ; and I had soon the pleasure 
to see that the radicles, in whatever di- 
rection they were protruded from the po- 
sition of the seed, turned their points 
outwards from the circumference of the 
wheel, and in their subsequent growth 
receded nearly at right angles from its 
axis. . The germens, on the contrary, 
took the opposite direction, and ina few 
days their points all met in the centre of 
the wheel. Three of these plants were 
suffered to remain on the wheel, and 
were secured to its spokes to prevent 
their being shaken off by its motion. The 
stems of these plants soon extended be- 
yond the centre of the wheel: but the 
same cause, which first occasioned them 
to approach its axis, still operating, their 
points returned and met again at its 
centre. 

“« The motion of the wheel being ip 
this experiment vertical, the radicle and 
germen of every seed occupied, during 
a minute portion of time in each revolu- 
tion, precisely the same position they 
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would have assumed had the seeds ve- 
getated at rest; and as gravitation and 
centrifugal force also acted in lines paral- 
lel with the vertical motion and surface 
of the wheel, I conceived that some 
slight objections might be urged against 
the conclusions [ felt inclined to draw. 
I therefore added to the machinery I have 
described another wheel, which moved 
horizontally over the verticle wheels; 
and to this, by means of — 
wheels of different powers, I was enable 
to give many different degrees of velo- 
city. Round the circumference of the 
horizontal wheel, whose diameter was 
also eleven inches, seeds of the bean 
were bound as in the experiment, which 
I bave already described, and it was 
then made to perform 250 revolutions in 
a minute. By the rapid motion of the 
water wheel, part of which supplied the 
seeds upon it with moisture, and the re- 
mainder was dispersed, in a light and 
constant shower, over the seeds in the 
vertical wheel, and on others placed to 
vegetate at rest in different parts of the 
box. 

«* Every seed on the horizontal wheel, 
though moving with great rapidity, ne- 
cessarily retained the same position rela- 
tive to the attraction of the earth; and 
therefore the operation of gravitation 
could not be suspended, though it might 
be counteracted, in avery considerable 
degree, by centrifugal force: and the 
difference, I had anticipated, between 
the effects of rapid vertical and horizon- 
tal motion soon became sufficiently obvi- 
ous. The radicles pointed downwards 
about ten degrees below, and the ger- 
mens as many degrees above, the hori- 
zontal line of the wheel’s motion; centri- 
fugal force having made both to deviate 
80 degrees from the perpendicular direc- 
tion each would have taken, had it vege- 
tated at rest. Gradually diminishing the 
rapidity of the motion of the horizontal 
wheel, the radicles descended more per- 
pendicularly, and the germens grew 
more upright ; and when it did not per- 
form more than SO revolutions in a mi- 
nute, the radicle pointed about 45 degrees 
below, and the germen as much above, 
the horizontal tine. the one always re- 
ceding from, and the other approaching 
to, the axis of the whcel.” 


To explain the manner in which 
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the same force, gravity, operating 
on the radicle and germen of the 
seed should produce two such op- 
posite effects, Mr. K. observes, that 
the enlargement of the former is 
owing to the successive addition of 
new parts to its apex or point, 
which descend in a fluid state from 
the cotyledons, whereas the latter 
increases by a general extension of 
parts previously organized. More- 
over if the motion and distribution 
of the true sap be isfluenced by 
gravitation, it follows, that where- 
ever the germen deviates from a per- 
pendicular direction, the sap must 
accumulate on its under side, and 
consequently that the vessels in this 
part being more abundantly sup- 
plied with nourishment than the 
rest, must elongate more rapidly 
than those on the upperside, whence 
the point of the germen must ne- 
cessarily point upwards. Mr. Knight 
then proceeds to show that the ho- 
rizontal direction of the roots and 
branches of trees is not contrary to 
the hypothesis here Jaid down, and 
concludes by the remark that the 
controversy respecting the advan- 
tage of preserving the tap root of 
the oak, about which so much has 
been written, is wholly superfluous, 
there being the greatest reason for 
believing, that the growth of the 
tap root ceases as the lateral ones 
expand, so that in mature trees there 
is scarcely any vestige of it. 

“ Having attentively examined at 
least 20,000 trees of this species, many 
of which had grown in some of the deep- 
est and most favourable soils-of England, 
and never having found a single tree 
possessing a tap root, I must be allowed 
to doubt that one ever existed.” 

6. A third Series of Experiments 
on an artificial tanning Substance, 
which possesses the princ:pal charac. 
teristic Properties of Tannin; with 
some Remarks on Coal. By Charles 
Hatchett, Esq. F.R.S. 

This paper is the conclusion of 
the, very valuable series of exp2ri- 
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ments on artificial tannin, and on 
the action of the aci:ls on the resins 
and other vegetable principies with 
which this excellent chemist has 
favoured the public. The memoir 
now before us, begins with expe- 
riments on the effect of sulphuric 
acid on linseed oil, bleached wax, 
and animal fat. In all these sub- 
stances, by long digestion in sul- 
phuric acid a portion of tannin was 
produced and charcoal was evolved. 
Caoutchouc and elastic bitumen 
were then subjected to a similar 
treatment, but with little effect, 
being only superficially charred 
by the sulphuric acid. The nitric 
acid, however, by contiriued diges- 
tion, resolved them into a yellow 
fluid capable of precipitating gela- 
tin, andatough elastic orange co- 
Ioured mass, soluble in alcohol. This 
latter in its .roperties, considerably 
resembled both resin and extract, 
and appeared to be very similar to 
the substance afforded by the coals 
and bitumens when acted on by 
nitric acid. 

Mr. H. then relates some addi- 
tional experiments on vegetable 
substances that have been previ- 
ously roasted, from which it ap- 
pears that the tannin, naturally 
contained in some of these is de- 
stroyed, either by this process, or 
by digestion with nitric acid, since 
their watery, decoctions produced 
no precipitate w:th gelatin, but that 
all these decoctions and the roasted 
substances themselves, when subse- 
quently treated with dilyted nitrous 
acid, afford an abundance of artifi- 
cialtannin. ‘I'he following experi- 
ment we shal! quote, as it may lead 
to great practical advantages. 

“© One ounce of oak bark, reduced 
into very small fragments, was repeatedly 
digested in different portions of water un- 
til the whole of its tannin was exiracted, 
The residuum or exhausted bark (as it is 
called by the tanners) was dried, and was 
afterwards moderately roasted. It was 
then moistened with diluted nitric acid, 
which was eva; crated in a heat not much 


exceeding 300° until the bark was be- 
come pertectly dry, This was digested 
in water, and speedily formed a yellow- 
ish-brown liquor, which abundantly pre- 
cipitated gelatine. 

“ The bark, which after being ex. 
hausted of its natural tannin, had thus 
afforded the artificial tanning substance, 
was repeatedly treated with water until 
the whole of this last was extracted. 
The bark was then again slightly roasted, 
was again moistened with nitric acid, 
and was gently heated and dried as be- 
fore. Water laine poured on it and di- 
gested, formed a brown solution, which 
copiously precipitated gelatine. 

“« The whole of the artificial tanning 
substance was extracted by different por. 
tions of water, and the remainder of the 
bark thus exhausted, was again treated 
in the mannerabove described, and again 
afforded a considerable quantity of the 
tanning substance, so that these processes 
evidently might have been continued un- 
til the whole of the bark had been con. 
verted into it. 

** This might also have been accom- 
plished, if in the first instance, the ex- 
hausted bark had been converted into 
charcoal, and digested in nitric acid, 
as described in my first Paper; but then, 
the effects would have been more slowly 


produced, and much more nitric acid. 


would have been consumed. I am now 
therefore fully convinced, not only by 
the results of the experiments related in 
this Paper, but also by many others 
which it would have been superfluous to 
have stated, that the most speedy and 
most economical of all the processes 
which I have described, is that of treat- 
ing ruasted vegetable substances in the 
way which has been mentioned, and 
considering that all refuse vegetable 
matter may be thus converted into a tan- 
ning substance by means the most sim- 
ple, and without any expensive appara- 
tus, I cannot help entertaining much 
hope, that eventually this discovery will 
be productive of some real public advan- 
tage.” 

Mr. Hatchett then proceeds to 
telate the results of some experi- 
ments on the action of sulphuric 
acid on the resins, and shows that 
the first change produced, is the 
formation of a portion of tannin, 
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and the last is the evolution of a 
great quantity of charcoal. The 
difference in the proportion of this 
last, as obtained by simple distilla- 
tion of the resins, and by the action 
of sulphuric acid, is prodigious; 
thus 100 grains of mastic afforded 
by distillation only 44 of. coal, but 
by sulphuric acid no less than 66 
grains were obtained. A remarka- 
ble difference in the nature of the 
coal was also observable; that ob- 
tained by distillation resembled 
common charcoal, while the other 
was shining, hard, and difficult of 
combustion, like mineral charcoal. 

A similar comparative experi- 
ment was then made on wood. 


« On 480 grains of oak sawdust I pour- 
ed two ounces of sulphuric acid diluted 
with six ounces of water, and placed the 
matrass on a sand-bath, where it remained 
from the beginning of last June to the end 
of September. During this time, the 
sand-bath had very seldom been heated, 
but the vessel was occasionally shaken. 

« At the end of the period above-men- 
tioned, six ounces of boiling water were 
added, and the whole being poured upon 
a filter, was repeatedly washed, and was 
afterwards dried on a sand-bath in a heat 
not much exceeding 300°. 

«“ The sawdust appeared to be reduced 
to a granulated coal, partly pulverulent, and 
partly clotted; the whole weighed 210 
grains. 

“ 1:5 grains of this coal were put into 
aplatina crucible, and were exposed to a 
red heat under a muffle. At the same 
time, an equal quantity of charcoal made 
from the same oak saw-dust, was placed in 
another vessel by the side of the former. 

“ The charcoal was speedily consum- 
ed, and left some brownish-white ashes, 
which as usual, afforded alkali, with a 
trace of sulphate, which was probably sul- 
phate of potash. 

“On the contrary, the coal formed by 
the humid way, burned without flame, si- 
milar to the Kilkenny coal, and others 
which do not contain bitumen. It was 
very slowly consumed, like the mineral 
coals above mentioned, and lefi some pale 
red ashes, which weighed 2 grains. These 
ashes did not yield the smallest vestige of 
alkali, and the only saline substance which 


could be obtained, was a very small por- 
tion of sulphate of potash, which did not 
amount to more than } of a grain; and it 
is probable, that hai the coal been more 
copiously washed, even this small portion 
of the neutral salg would not have been 
obtained.” ’ 


The result of these experiments, 
together with the ‘ethers related in 
Mr. Hatchett’s preceding papers, 
are then applied by him ina very 
ingenious and satisfactory manner, 
to explain the vegetable origin of 
coal, by the medium of sulphuric 
acid. 

7. The Appl ca'ton of a Method of 
Differences to the Species of Sines, 
whose Sums are obtained by Mr. 
Lauden, by the Help of impossible 
Quaniities, by Mr. Benjamin Gomp- 
ertz. 

This paper is incapable of being 
abridged. 

8. An Account of a small Lobe of 
the Human Prostate Gland, which 
has not been before taken notice of, by 
Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S. 

The form and situation of this 
lobe are described, and the elucida- 
tion afforded by this discovery, of 
many hitherto obscure and misun-' 
derstood symptoms in a diseased 
state of the gland, are pointed out. 

9. On the Quantity and Velocity 
of the Solar Motion. By Wiliam 
Herschel, LL.D. F.R.S. 

We cannot with justice to the au- 
thor, give an account of this curi- 
ous, but very hypothetical paper, 
without going into such long details 
as are inconsistent with the plan of 
our work. 

10. Observations upon the Marine 
Barometer made during the Exa- 
mination of the Coasts of New 
ITolland and New South Wales, in 
the Years 1801, 1802, and 1803, 
by Matthew Flinders, Command. 
er of his Mujesty’s Ship, Investi- 
gator. 

This paper contains a number of 
meteorological particulars whick 
will prove of considerable use to 
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future navigators in the Australasian 
seas, and concludes with the fol- 
lowing general remarks. 


“« It is not so much the absolute, as the 
relative height of the mercury, and its 
state of rising and falling, that is to be 
attended to in forming a judgment of the 
weather that will succeed; for it appears 
to stand at different heights, with the 
same wind and weather, in different 
latitudes. 

“ Tn the open sea, it seems to be the 
changes in the weather, and in the 
strength of the wind, that principally af- 
fect the barometer; but near the shore, a 
change in the direction of the wind seems 
to affect it full as much, or more, than 
either of those causes taken singly. 

“It is upon the south and east coasts 
of any country in the southern, or the 
north and east coasts in the northern he- 
misphere, where the effect of sea and 
land winds upon the barometer is likely 
to be the most conspicuous. 

“In the open sea, the mercury seems 
to stand higher in a steady breeze of se- 
veral days continuance, from whatever 
quarter it comes, provided it does not 
blow hard, than when the wind is varia- 
ble from one part of the compass to ano- 
ther; and perhaps it is on this account, 
as well as from the direction of the wind, 
that the mercury stands higher within the 
tropics, than, upon the average, it ap- 
pears to do in those parallels where the 
winds are variable and occasionally blow 
with violence. 

“« The barometer seems capable of af- 
fording so much assistance to the com- 
mander ofa ship, in warning him of the 
approach and termination of bad weather, 
and of changes in the direction of the 
wind, even in the present state of meteo- 
rological knowledge, that no officer in a 
long voyage should be without one. 
Some experience is required to under- 
stand its language, and it will always be 
necessary to compare the state of the 
mercury with the appearance of the wea- 
ther, before its prognostications will 
commonly be understood; for a rise may 
foretel an abatement of wind,—a change 
in its direction,—or the return of fine 
weather; or ifthe wind is light and vari- 
able, it may foretel its increase to a stea- 
dy breeze, especially if there is any east- 
img in it; and a fall.may prognosticate a 


strong breeze or gale, achange of wind, 
the approach of rain, or the dying away 
ofa steady breeze. Most seamen are to- 
lerably good judges of the appearance of 
the weather; and this judgment, assisted 
by observation upon the quick or slower 
rising or falling of the mercury, and 
upon its relative height, will in most 
cases enable them to fix upon which of 
these changes are about to take place, 
and to what extent, where there is only 
one; but a combination of changes will 
be found more difficult, especially where 
the effect of one upon the barometer is 
counteracted by the other; as for in- 
stance, the alteration of a moderate 
breeze from the westward with dull, or 
rainy weather, toa fresh breeze from the 
eastward with fine weather, may not 
caure any alteration in the height of the 
mercury; though I think there would 
usually be some rise in this case. Many 
combinations of changes might be men- 
tioned, in which no alteration in the ba- 
rometer would be expected, as a little 
consideration, or experience in the use 
of this instrument, will make sufficiently 
evident; the barometer alone, therefore, 
is not sufficient; but in assisting the 


judgment of the seaman, is capable of. 


rendering very important services to na~ 
vigation.” 


11. Account of a Discovery of Na- 
twe Minium ; in a Letter from James 
Smithson, Esq. F. R. S. 

The minium here announced, 
occurs disseminated in compact 


carbonated zinc. Mr. S. does not ~ 


mention the place where it is found, 
but as the letter is dated from Hesse 
Cassel, it is probably procured from 
that part ef Germany. 

12. Description of a Rare Species 
of Worm Shells, discovered at an 
Island lying off the North West 
Coast of the Island of Sumatra, in 
the East Indies, by J. Griffiths, 
Esq. ; 

13. Observations on the Shell of the 
Sea Worm, found on the Coast of 


Sumatra, proving it to belong to a 


species of Teredo; with an account 

of the Anatomy of the Teredo navalis, 

by Everard Home, Esq. F. R. 8. 
These shells were discoycred in 
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consequence of the mud bank in 
which they inhered, being raised to 
the surface of the water by a vio- 
lent earthquake, in the year 1797. 
Their extreme Jength is between 
five feet and five feet and a half. 
The animal belongs to the genus 
Teredo, and from its magnitude 
has been named Gigantea, but it 
differs from the other species of this 
genus in not inhabiting wood. The 
anatomy of the Teredo navalis was 
drawn up by Mr. Home, from spe- 
cimens preserved in spirits in the 
British and Hunterian Museums, 
and from living ones procured from 
the dock yard at Sheerness. 

14. On the Inverted Aciion of the 
Alburnous Vessels of Trees, by Tho- 
mas Andrww Knight, Esq. F. B.S. 

According to Mr. Knight's former 
experiments on vegetable circula- 
tion, itappears, that the ascending 
sap passes through the alburnous 
and central vessels, while the des- 
cending sap, to which alone the 
growth of a tree is owing, flows 
through the cortical vessels. An 
observation made by Hales and by 
Duhamel, however, appears to mi- 
litate against this representation ; 
namely, that if a small ring of bark 
be removed from the trunk of a 
growing tree, there will not only be 
an accumulation of woody matter 
deposited on the upper lip of the 
wound, but the intermediate wood 
will continue to live, and even the 
lower lip of the wound will become 
rounded, and advance slowly to 
meet the wood projected in much 
larger quantii(y from the upper sur- 
face of the incision. Now it docs 
not appear how the growth, however 
slow, of the denuded part of the 
wood, and of the lower portion of 
bark, can take place, if the descent 
of the sap through the cortical ves- 
sels, is the only means of vegetable 
growth. To answer this objecticn, 
Mr. K. shows, that although the 
above is the usual inecthod of circu- 
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lation, yet when this is forcibly in-. 
terrupted, nature will perform ier 
office, in an imperfect manner in- 
deed, by means of un inverted action 
of the alburnous vessels. 

15. 4 new Demonstration of the 
Binomial Theorem, when the Lxpo- 
nent isa Paritive or Negative Frue- 
tion, by the Rev. Abram Robertson, 
AM. F.R.S. 

16. New Method of Computing 
LTagarithms, by Thomas Manning, 

Sq. 

17. Description of the Mineral Ba- 
son in the Counties of Monmouth, 
Glamorgam, Brecon, Carmarihen, 
and Pembroke, by Mr. Edward 
Martin. 

This is a very interesting paper. 
The mineral district which it des- 
cribes, is an irregular oval, whose 
greatest length is from east to west, 
with a long projection from its west- 
ern extremity, in the same direc- 
tion. The external boundaries of 
this bason are banks of limestone, 
and the interior of it is occupied by 
a vast coal field belonging to the 
independent formation. If a line 
be drawn through this bason from 
east to west, it will be found that 
the strata lying to the north of this 
line rise ina northward direction, and 
those to the south of the same line 
rise in a southern direction, except 
at its eastern extremity near Ponti- 
pool, where they rise eastward, 
There are 23 seams of coal, from 
i8 inches to 9 fect in thickness, 
besides several of inferior dimen- 
sions: the total thickness of coal in 
the above 23 seams, is 95 feet, 
the average extent of cach is about 
1000 square miles, from which, in 
the usual mode of working, may be 
obtained about 64,000,060 tons per 
mile. Interposed between several 
of these strata are beds of nodular 
iron ore, with which the numerous 
iron forges in this district are sup- 
plicd. 


18. Observations on the Perma. 
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nency of the Variation of the Com- 
pass at Jamaica, in a Letter from 
Mr. James Robertson. 

The boundaries of parishes and 
estates in Jamaica, were at first, 
and have éver since been determined 
by the magnetic meridian, without 
paying any regard to the true meri- 
dian. In all disputes at law regard- 
ing boundary lines, and in most 
cases of mortgage and transfer of 
property, new surveys are made, 
and the diagrams and other records 
are deposited in the office of the se- 
cretary of the island. By a compa- 
rison of these during a period of 
130 or 140 years from the present 
time, it appears that no perceptible 
variation of the compass can have 
taken place in this island during the 
whole time, or any part of it. 

19. Observations on the Camel’s 
Stomach, respecting the Water which 
at contains, and the Reservoirs in 
which that Flutd ts inelosed ; with an 
Account of some Peculiarities in the 
Urine, by Everard Home, Esq. 
F.R.S. 

Mr. Home here compares the 
anatomy and functions of the sto- 
machs of the Camel and Ox, and 
points out the peculiarities of each. 
The chemical observations and ana- 
lysis of the urine, were made by 
Mr. Brande. 

20. Observations on the Variation 
and on the Dip of the Magnetic 
Needle, made at the Apartments of 
the Royal Society, between the Years 
1786 and 1805, inclusive, by Mr. 
George Gilpin. 

The numerous tables in this va- 
luable paper, are incapable of 
abridgement, and the observations 


are so connected with the tables, “hs 
to render an abstract of them neither 
satisfactory for the reader, nor fair 
towards the author. 

21. On the Declinations of some 
the Principal Fixed Stars; with a 
Description of an Astronomical Cir- 
cle, and some Remarks on the Con- 
struction of Circular Instruments, by 
John Pond, Esq. 

The instrument here described 
was made Mr. Troughton. The 
fixed stars, the declination of which 
is here recorded, are y Pegasi, 
Arietis, « Ceti, Albebaran, Ca- 
pella, Rigel, @ Tauri, « Orionis, 
Sirius, Castor, Procyon, Pollux, 
Regulus, 8 Leonis, Spica Virginis, 
Arcturus, « Corone, a Serpentis, 
e Ophiuchi, « Lyre, « Aquile, « 
Cygni, « Aquarii, « Pegasi, # An- 
dromedz, Polaris, @ Urse, y Dra- 
conis. 

22. Observations and Remarks on 
the Figure, the Climate, and the 
Atmosphere, of Saturn and its Ring, 
by William Herschell, LLD. F. R.S. 

These observations confirm Dr. 
Herschel’s discovery of the remark- 
able figure of Saturn, announced in 
the last volume of the transactions, 
and the exactness of the engraving 
annexed to it, with only one excep- 
tion, namely, that the equatorial 
diameter is there represented as 
somewhat shorter than the truth. 
The colour observed in the polar 
regions of Saturn, undergoes cer- 
tain periodical changes, and is here 
and there tinged with large dusky 
looking spaces resembling cloud: 
hence Dr. H. infers the probability 
of a Saturnian atinosphere. 


Art. 1V. An Epitome of Chemistry, in three Parts. Part. I. Intended to facilitate 
the Acquisition of Chemical Knowledge, by Minute Instractions for the Performance of 


Experiments. 


and Stones ; of Ores and Metals; and of Miner 


Part. II. Directions for the anes 4 of Mineral Waters; of Earths 


Part lil. In- 


Bodies in general. 


structions for applying Chemical Tests and Reagents, to various useful Purposes, by 
Witiiam Henry. The fourth Edition. 8vo. pp. 480. 


THE former editions of this work and the only objection that could’ 


were publications of great merit; 


be brought against them, was their 
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HHENRY’S EPITOME OF CHEMISTRY. 


foo great conciseness. The present 
edition contains more than double 
the quantity of matter that the pre- 
ceding does, by which its utility is 
even more than proportionably aug- 
mented. It now forms an excellent 
abstract for the use of the chemical 


“ANN, Rev. Vou. V. 
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lecturer; and to the student in 
chemistry, who is about to acquire a 
practical knowledge of the science, 
we can with perfect sincerity ‘re- 
commend it as the most satisfactory 
guide which the language affords. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


METEOROLOGY. 





Arr. I. The Ckmate of Great Britains or Remarks on the Change it has undergone, 


particularly within the last fifiy Years. 


Accounting for the Increasing Humidity and 


consequent Cloudiness and Celdness of our Springs and Summers; with the Effects such 
ungenial Seasons liave produced upon the Vegetable and Animal Economy. Including 


various Experiments to ascertain the Causes of such Change. 


Interspersed with numer- 


ous Physiological Fucts and Observations, illustrative of sie Process in Vegetation, and 
the Connection subsisting between the Phenomena of the Weather and the Productions of 


the Soil. 


IN a climate so subject to vicis- 
situdes as that which we inhabit, it 
becomes a problem of considerable 
difficulty, to compare the state of 
different seasons with each other, 
and to determine their relative de- 
gree of su'tableness for bringing to 
maturity the productions of the 
earth. By the assistance of differ- 
ent philosophical instruments, we 
are able to ascertain the temperature 
of the air, the quantity of rain that 
falis, the weight of the atmosphere, 
and the degree of moisture contain- 
ed in it, we are also able to observe 
the direction of the winds, and pret- 
tv accurately tg determine their 
force, but still there are some points 
which cannot be ascertained with 
precision. Although the average 
temperature of each season may be 
equal to that of preceding seasons, 
yet the changes may be more rapid 
and frequent, and although the 
same depth of rain may fall, yet it 
may occur at more unfavourable 
periods, and the sky may be more 
obscured with clouds. It may also 
be urged, that a certain state of the 
atmosphere is induced, unfavoura- 
ble to vegetation, which is not in- 
dicated by any of the instruments 
that have yet been invented. Such 
would seem to be the opinion of 
Mr. Williams, who in the volume 
before us, undertakes to show, that 


By Joun WittiaMs, Esq. 


dvo, pp. 358. 

the climate of Great Britain is de- 
teriorated, to assign the cause of 
this deterioration, and lastly to point 
out aremedy for it. We shall briefly 
consider the work with a reference 
to each of these three points. 

In order to establish his first po- 
sition, that the climate of this coun- 
try is become more ungenial, he 
does not refer to the meteorological 
registers, which have been for many 
— kept with so much regularity, 

ut to the writings of William of 
Malmsbury, a monkish historian, 
who lived in the twelfth century, and 
who asserts, that England afforded 
as good vineyards as many provinces 
of France, particularly pointing out 
Gloucestershire and the isle of Ely. 
Aithough the author rests the prin- 
cipal support of his argument upon 
the testimony of this writer, he 
mentions some other circumstances, 
which he considers as tending to 
the same conclusion, particularly 
the encreased price of corn, and the 
frequent failure of the apple crops 
in the cyder countries. As to the 
first of these points, the account 
given by the monk, we may ob- 
serve, that the evidence of this 
class of writers is, in general, of 
very doubtful authority, and on 
this subject, it is almost invalidated 
by its obvious inaccuracy. If we 
believe one part of his statement, 
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we must take the facts with which it 
stands connected. Now he informs 
us, not merely that Gloucestershire 
contained vineyards, but that they 
were as good as those in France, 
that fruit trees grew spontaneously 
in the highways and public roads, 
and that the grain yielded 100 fold. 
We conceive it unnecessary to make 
any farther comment on the testi- 
mony of William of Malmsbury. 

The failure of the Worcestershire 
orchards is a fact respecting which 
we are unable to speak. from our 
personal knowledge, but we can 
scarcely conceive, that it is so ge- 
neral an evil as our author states it 
to be, otherwise we should have 
experienced its effects in a greater 
degree in the encreascd price of 
cyder. Even if it has been the 
case in one or two of the late years, 
we do not think it proves any thing 
in the present question, because it 
is known, that a few hours of un- 
seasonable frost, at a particular pe- 
riod, will materially injure the pro- 
duce of the trees. This we under- 
stand, was the case in the last spring, 
when, although the weather was in 
general dry and pleasant, yet there 
happened one frosty night, when 
the blossom was the most liable to 
be affected by such an occurrence. 
An accident of this kind can scarcely 
be attributed to a change in the 
climate. We think it will not be 
necessary to say much respecting 
the third argument which our author 
brings forward to prove his posi- 
tion, the high price of grain. We 
apprehend our readers will be able 
to detect more probable causes than 
the encreased Secilinaes of the at- 
mosphere. 

Although, as it appears, we are 
not much disposed to agree with 
Mr. Williams as to the foundation 
of his reasoning, yet. we shall pro- 
ceed to examine into the merits of 
the other parts of his work, and in 
the second place, we shall lay before 
our readers the alleged causes of 
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this supposed change, in the words 
of the author. 

“ I attribute the humidity, and con- 
sequently coldness, of our modern sum- 
mers, to the increased evaporating sur- 
face, caused by the enclosing of the open 
fields and wastes; the multifarious inter- 
sections of them by fences, especially 
with hawthorn; to the increased luxu- 
riance of our crops, by a general system 
of improvement in the agriculture of the 
country ; to these I may with propriety 
add the late increase of pasturage. pro- 
ductive of a serious disproportion be- 
tween that and tillage; to the numerous 
plantations, more especially of foreign 
trees, and such whose exhaling power is 

rodigiously great; and the immense 
odies of nearly stagnated water in the 
numerous canals that have been cut 
within the assigned period. 

Before we can properly estimate 
the force of our author’s ure: ment, 
we must take inte cons ders: 1 the 
hypothesis, by which he counects 
the above opinion with the suposed 
change of climate. In_ the first 
place, he gives an account of some_ 
experiments which he performed on 
the quantity of exhalation from the 
different kinds of plants; he weighed 
sprigs or leaves cf ditlerent vegeta- 
bles, and after exposing them dur- 
ing the day to the rays of the «nn, 
he again ascertained ‘heir weight, 
and fromthe diminution, determined 
the degree of th-ir exhalation. He 
concludes from his experiments, 
that the native plants of the island 
exhale less than exotics; the iact 
may perhaps be so in many in- 
stances, but even his own statement 
proves that the conclusion does not 
uniformly hold goou, and upon the 
whole, the experiments are .ar too 
vague for the impcrt:ut conse- 
quences that are deduced t ona 
them. 


We next enter upon wi at may be 
considered as the most) nee) ous 
part of the book, soutarin. some 
conjectires respectir te liu 


tion oi th. atinosph 
diate cause of m 
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phenomena. The author conceives, 
that the water which js suspended in 
the atmosphere, is kept there in a 
state of solution, by means of the 
electric fluid, -and that in propor - 
tion as the electricity is removed, 
the water becomes precipitated, at 
first forming clouds, and finally, if 
the solvent be still farther abstract. 
ed, mists and rain. He afterwards 
observes, that during evaporation, 
electricity is consumed in convert- 
ing the water from the fluid to the 
aeriform state, and endeavours to 
show that this must be the case in the 
exhalation of plants. He farther at- 
tempts to confirm this opinion by 
an account of some experiments 
made for the purpose of proving, 
that vegetables possess the power of 
attractiny the electric fluid from the | 
atmosphere, and of course precipi- 
tating the water which was before 
held in solution. This, we con- 
ceive to be a fair statement of Mr. 
Williams’s hypothesis, and so far 
as respects the constitution of the 
atmosphere, we think it not with- 
out plausibility, but we cannot ad- 
mit that his application of it will, in 
any degree, confirm his opinion re- 
specting the changeof climate. We 
would observe in the first place, that 
even admitting his facts in their full- 
est extent, they appear to us altoge- 
ther inadequate to effect the proposed 
change; but we must farther ‘con- 
tend, that the facts themselves rest 
upon very questionable authority. 
‘The encreased quantity of ericlosed 
land, and of exotic plants, is not to 
be doubted; but with respect to the 
first of these, although in some cases 
a sandy heath may be converted into 
a luxuriant meadow, yet we think, 
that in a majority of instances, a 
wet swamp is made irito a dry corn 
field. ° We apprehend, that there is 
no circumstance in which the agri- 
culture of this country is so much 
improved, ‘as in the great attention 
which is paid to draining of all de- 
scriptions.’ It is gertain that many 
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exotic plants are now become natu- 
ralized in our shrubberies, -but as 
to the total bulk of timber existing 
in the country, it is undoubted] 
of late years greatly decreased. 
We wre think it not improbable, 
that there was not now more than 
one fourth part of what existed in 
the time of Malmsbury. We should 
be much more disposed to attribute 
a change in the climiate, if it should 
be proved to have taken place, to 
the too great exposure of the land, 
in consequence of the removal of 
the ‘amber, by which means the 
surface is too much acted upon by 
the wi.wds, and the delicate vegeta- 
bles not sufficiently sheltered. 
After having pointed out the evil, 
and ascertained its cause, the au- 
thor proceeds to indicate the reme- 
dy. This, as our readers may ima- 
gine, mus& principally consist in 
diminishing the quantity of exhal- 
ing materials. This is to be accom- 
plished by removing all unneces- 
sary trees and plants, particularly 
the exotics which are most disposed 
to evaporation, and by devoting a 
less space to pasturage, and more 
to the cultivatiog of corn. Although 
we cannot but regard these altera- 
tions as most completely inadequate 
to the proposed chject, yet admit- 
ting the hypothesis, they might be 
supposed to produce some eficct, 
however insignificant. But we can- 
not give even this scanty praise to a 
proposal, which is seriously brought 
forwards, of artificially electrifying 
the atmosphere, in ordex.to dissolve 
the water that may be suspended in 
it. We shall not presume to lay 
this project before our readers, ex- 
cept in the words of the author. 


“< Suppose, therefore, a building e- 
rected and furnished with machinery, 
something similar to a cotton or silk 
mill, and that the various movements 
consisted of cylinders or platés of glass, 
fitted up with rubbers, &c. for exciting 
electricity ; and’ so arranged as to cont 
vey the electric matter into an insulated. 
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upright bar, terminating without the roof 
ot the building, in a large lamp or a series 
of lamps and points tor again diffusing 
the electrical matter in the circumambi- 
ent air? I find, by calculation, that a 
force adequate to work a common pair 
of millstones, would give motion to 
twelve hundred such electrical cylinders 
or plates of glass, If, therefore, one cy- 
linder, in two seconds of time, will 
electrize so many cubit feet of air con- 
tained in a room twenty-four feet by 
eighteen, and thirteen feet high; it 
might be easy to calculate what quantity 
of vapour for any given space and height, 
expanse being also attended to, in any 
given time: the number and power of 
such apparatus being previously ascer- 
tained. A calculation might thus be 
formed to decide what number of ma- 
chines would be adequate to electrize the 
whole Atmosphere of Great Britain one 
mile in’ height; for it does not appear 
that dense vapours ascend much higher 
than this in our Climate; and the dry 
state of the transparent air would pre- 
serve the insulation ; so that the Electri- 
city thus given to the Atmosphere, would 
not diffuse its influence far above the 
vaporous Regions. Might not one or two 
buildings, of the nature | have described, 
furnished with the requisite apparatus in 
each County, be adequate to effect all we 
want, so as to render the Seasons more 
propitious to the health of our growing 
crops.” 

Our author having soared into 
the regions of philosophy, seems 
unwilling to descend from his eleva- 
tion, and he furnishes us with a se- 
cond suggestion at least equally in- 
genious with the first. 
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‘Could we succeed in dissipating va- 
pour, a process the reverse of this, but 
equally beneficial, would enable us to di- 
vert the existing electricity in the Atmo- 
sphere during Seasons of unusual drought, 
so as to precipitate the aqueous particles 
at our pleasure.” 


If our readers have felt amused 
with these singular projects, we ap- 
prehend they will not be the less so, 
with the manner in which Mr. Wil- 
liams attempts to remove the objec- 
tions that may be urged against 
them. 


“ A board of Meteorology should be 
united” he observes, “ with other Agri- 
cultural Etsablishments for conducting 
the process; and the machinery should 
be made to act simultaneously, and under 
telegraphic signals ; otherwise one county 
would be counteracting another ; and no 
attempt should be made to effecta change 
in the weather, except in those instances, 
where there can be no doubt of the effi- 
cacy of such change, whether it should 
be for fair or rain. It might not be de- 
sirable to have recourse to Art at all 
times ; but only when the weather is in 
that extreme, which is universally consi- 
dered unfavourable to animal and vege- 
table life.” 


Had this passage occurred in the 
voyage to Laputa, it would have 
been regarded as a fine specimen of 
grave irony, however, from the con- 
text, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Williams writes it in sober 
earnest, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 








THE unsettled state of the European world is injurious to the 
sciences, or at least to our knowledge of the progress of them in 
other countries. But, if we cannot tell what is done abroad, it is with 
satisfaction, that we bring before our readers several of our own 
countrymen, ably employed, in extending the bounds of their fa- 
vourite pursuits. To Baron Mascres we are indebted for our chief 
supplies, and his volume is almost a mathematical library. With 
Lind have been connected Frend, Ivory, Mackay, Glenie, Kc. and of 
the past ages come before us Baron Napier, Fermat, Wallis, Halley, 
Simson, Kc. It may be doubted, whether the plan of giving some 
tracts in English, and others in Latin, is advantageous: but in what- 
ever manner the Baron communicates his labours to the public, we 
cannot but be highly gratified in perusing them. The Baron per- 
sists in his vigorous attacks on the doctrine of negative and impossible 


quantities; and, though it will be seen, that they are not yet given 


up by Mr. Bonnycastle, and Mr. Gregory, yet the language of pro- 
fessor Ivory indicates a total disregard of them; and there seems to 
bé little doubt, that they will in a few years fall into total contempt. 
We hope that the Baron may live to enjoy the triumph: of truth over 
error, in a cause, in which he for so long a time stood unsupported. 


Art. I. A Treatise on Practical Navigation and Seamanship, with Directions for the 
Management of a Ship in all Situations ; and also a full and Accurate Description of 
the English Channel, with Distinct and Clear Directions for its Navigation, from the 
Downs Westward, and from its Entrance to the Downs, the result of Actual and Lae 
borious Surveys, during Sixty-four Years of Coastant Service. By W. Niciorson, 
£sq. 8vo. pp. 248. 


PRACTICAL navigation is an the term is to be understood: for 


ambiguous term: for it may be ap- 
plied to the art of navigating a ves- 
sel, depending on the knowledge of 
trigonometry, geography, and the 
nautical alnianack; or the mechani- 
cal part of managing a vessel, de- 
pending on the knowledge of its 
construction, and the nature of 
winds, tides, currents, seas, bays, 
Ac. Inthis work the latter use of 


the writer does not mean to enter 


into any discussion on the mode of. 


taking altitudes, finding the distan- 
fes of the moon from a sun or star, 
or laying down a voyage by means 
of logarithmical tables of sines and 
tangents. He employs himself 
solely on the mode of steering the 
vessel, and making use of every ad- 
vantage of wind, tide, buoys, har 
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bours, and roads. The work is 
completely technical, and it is in 
vain that a landsman attempts to 
read it. He will be stopped at 
every turn, and in vain would he 
seek for assistance from a dictionary. 
None but a’seaman can understand 
it, and none but a seaman can make 
it intelligible to another. 

But, if the work is of no use toa 
landsman, it may very advantage- 
ously be studied. by every seaman, 
as it shows him how to extricate 
himself in various dilemmas, and 
how to manage his rigging and 
tackling in a variety of climates. 
The style will be familiar to the sea- 
man, and he will meet with a num- 
ber of useful hints, amply repaying 
him for the prolixity of the detail in 
some places. The directions for 
vessels moving down the channel 
must, we should imagine, require 
continual correction, and nothing 
but practice can enable a person to 
steer the vessel by himself, without 
a pilot from the Lands End to Lon- 
don. So many of our ships of war 
have Jately been stationed in the 
Downs, ol Gakieane, and Beachy 
Head, that the channel must be 
very well known to our sailors. Yet 
they will find here many observa- 
tions, which may either convince 
them of the propriety of some, or 
rectify the impropriety of other 
practices. 

We will for example insert one, 
whence the reader may form an idea 
of the author’s stile and manner. 

““T have been informed by persons of 
undoubted veracity, that they have 
known those who have been entrusted 
with the command of ships of great con- 
sequence, who have steered the course 
up the channel, by the draught of the 
channel, without allowing the variation ; 
and they insisted upon it, the variation 
was allowed in the draught: whereby 
they have run into great danger, and nar- 
rowly escaped being lost, I trust, we 
have now no more of those ignorant na- 
vigatots; but, lest there should be, I 
beg leave to acquaint them, that the 


channel draughts are made without al- 
lowing for the variation; it being left for 
the navigator to make that allowance, as 
he shall from time to time find 1t encrease 
or decrease. The channel draughts are 
made as if there were no variation: for 
instance, by the draught of the channel, 
the coast lies, or the course from the 
Lizard, to the Start, to the Isle of 
Wight, and to Beachy Head, is E. by N. 
and W. by S.: therefore to allow the va- 
riation, which is at this time at least 
22°—45 W.or two points, shews a ship 
bound up channel, must steer E. by S. to 
make an E. by N. course, which is the 
long shore course up channel, and W, 
by N. in going down the channel. This 
is so plain, that none can mistake it; and 
I heartily wish it may prevent any more 
of those blunders, so likely to produce 
dangerous consequences.” ” 


On ships riding at single anchor 
we have an observation of impor- 
tance. 


** T will suppose, says our author, a ship 
riding in the open sea at single anchor, 
with one, two, or three cables upon an 
end, and it is stormy hazy weather, or 
night time, and you are near any known 
sand, or danger: or, if you are not, it 
requires a good look out, and much care 
and attention, that she does not drive: 
if the ship rides fast, it must give you 
great comfort: the usual method to as- 
certain this, is not to berelied on; a man 
is sent into the chains with a lead and 
line to inform you; if the ship drives he 
lets the iead lie on the ground, and holds 
the ‘ine in his hand: in a tides way the 
ship may happen to take a small steer, 
which takes out some of the line, upon 
which an injudicious landsman alarms 
you, by crying out the ship drives, 
though at the same time she rides fast. 
The following is I think, a more conve- 
nient and certain method: take a boats 
grapnel, anda coil of two or twoanda 
half inch rope; make the end of the rope 
fast to the ring of the grapnel; and lower 
it from the sprit sail yard on the bowsprit 
to the ground. ,I suppose the coil of rope 
to be under the forecastle, and the end 
that is fast to the grapnel, to be out of 
the head door: a careful man, that can 
be relied on, should be placed under the 
forecastle near the head door, to hold the 
rope that is fast to the grapnel in his 
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hand, and strictly to observe when any 
of the rope goes out: if the ship drives 
or goes astern, the rope will go out as 
fast as the ship drives; then the man, 
who is placed by the rope, is to give the 
alarm to the officers upon deck, who are 
to judge, whether it is proper to let go 
another anchor, or set sail on the ship, 
which should have been determined upon 
before the ship drove, or the alarm is 
given by the man at the grapnel rope; 
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that the order may be given and obeyed 
without delay.” 

Navigation is of such use to this 
country, that we must always re- 
joice at seeing the practical sailor 
taking up his pen, and imparting 
his valuable remarks to his country. 
Criticism is disarmed, and we look 
to sound knowledge in the art, not 
for elegance of expression. The 
work deserves encouragement. 


Art. II. Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry with their most Useful 
Practical Applications, by Joun BONNYCASTLE. 8V0. 


THIS work is prefaced by a short 
history of trigonometry, from the 
first knowledge of the subject to the 
discovery of logarithms, and refer- 
ence is made to the principal au- 
thors, who in that period wrote 
upon the subject. Thence the wri- 
ter diverts to an account of loga- 
rithms, and hence it is that the later 
writers on trigonometry, and par- 
ticularly his own contemporaries are 
neglected. We could have wished, 
that the history of trigonometry had 
been more attended to, on | the 
works of later writers had been no- 
ticed, It would not have detracted 
from the utility of this work, and 
might have shewn a degree of re- 
spect to others in this science, 
whose merit is un‘versaily acknow- 
ledged. We refer among others, 
particularly to the trigonometry of 
Mr. Keith, which deserved for 
many. reasons a place in this pre- 
face. 

After the preface follows the 
usual definitions of the parts of a 
circle, and in the eighth page, we 
found ourselves to our surprize, 
carried to a scale of chords or a 

_ protractor, and to the working of 
logarithms; whence it is evident, 
that the writer presumes his reader 
to be previously acquainted with 
the knowledge of trigonometrical 
instruments, and the use of loga- 
rithms. On the subtraction of lo- 
garithms we. by no means agree 
with him, but at any rate the ra- 


tionale of his method ought to have 
been explained, for nothing is to be 
allowed in mathematics without a 
ood reason. But we are not to 
ook for reasons in the first part of 
this work. All is to be done b 
rule, and we are to take for granted, 
that the sides of triangles are as the 
sines of the opposite angles, and 
then we may work out at ourleisure, 
several rules of three sums. The 
same may be said of other proposi- 
tions, whose demonstration would 
have been of far greater use to the 
learner, than a few operations on 
particular instances. Formulas of 
various kinds are then introduced, 
which are of no use to a learner. of 
trigonometry, because he does not 
understand them, and the teacher is 
not likely to use them with his pu- 
pils. In fact the treatise on plane 
trigonometry may be useful to a 
teacher, for the instances produced: 
but a learner will soon lay down the 
book, as not to be learned without 
an instructor, or the knowledge 
which is to be attained by reading 
the plane trigonometry by Simson 
at the end of his Euclid. 

Plane trigonometry being dis- 
patched in the first seventy pages, 
we enter upon spherical trigonome- 
try; and first, the usual definitions 
are given, whence we are carried to 
the formule of. the circular parts, 
which are to be used without any 
demonstration, and the learner is to 
do all things by rote. ‘Thence we 
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are carried to other formule for the 
other species of triangles ; and with 
a few instances, this pe of the 
work is concluded. Of this part it 
may be said, that no one is qualified 
to take it up, who has not studied 
“the spherical trigonometry at the 
end of Simson’s Euclid, or some 
similar work ; for, from this part, it 
is not possible that a learner, who 
knows nothing previously of spheri- 
cal trigonometry, should derive any 
rational satisfaction. 

In the 184th page, the applica- 
tion of spherical trigonometry to 
the resolution of astronomical pro- 
blems begins. We have the usual 
definitions of astronomical circles, 
and then practical problems in 
astronomy. Here the first thing 
that struck us was, that the instances 
were in general taken from the year 
1796. What could possibly be the 
author’s reason for taking the year 
1796? or, if he chose to take the 
year 1796, why did he: not accom- 
modate his language to that year? 
Thus, in a book published in the 
year 1806, it is very extraordi- 
nary to meet with a question thus 
worded. At what time will Sirius 
rise and set at Greenwich on the 
18th of December, 1796? Again, 
At what time wll Aldebaran appear 
due east or west at Greenwich, on 
the 20th of November, 1796? Again, 
Required the time of the rising and 
setting of the moon at Greeawich, 
on the 13th of August, 1796 ? What 
is more singular, we have tables 
given us of the sun’s right ascen- 
sion and declination for the year 
1796, which extend through four 
oe. Now, why should the author 

ave pitched upon the year 1796? 
Why might not 1808, or 1809, or 
1810, as well have served his pur- 
pose? We ask him seriously this 
question, because it seems so strange 
to work out questions for past years, 
when it would have been equally 
easy to solve them for years to 
eome ; and we should be glad, for 
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the sake of the mathematical world, 
to insert his answer in our next 
year’s volume. 

After our astronomical problems 
we come to the signs of trigonome- 
trical quantities, and have a pretty 
history of pluses and minuses, of 
poner increasing negatively and 
decreasing positively ,and vice versa. 
We have infinite positives, and in- 
finite negatives ; and the curious part 
the story is, that you jump from an 
infinite positive to an infinite nega- 
tive, though the distance between 
them is inconceivably smaller than 
the hundredth part of an inch. To 
conceive this, the mathematician of 
the lower form need only imagine 
two posts, stuck in the chen at 
the distance of a foot from each 
other; then the said mathematician 
shall balance himself on one of the 
said posts, whilst Mother Goose, 
with her crutch, causes the posts to 
rise within a few miles of an infinite 
height; at the same time, with her 
crutch, she makes a wheel, to which 
said posts shall be tangerits. Then 
said mathematician may jump from 
one post to another, to all eternity ; 
and, by making an infinity of leaps 
from infinite positive to infinite ne- 
gative, learn the precise nature of 
these two modes of quantity. 

As we have not been carried so 
high above the clouds, we cannot 
positively conceive what the author 
means by the sine of a certain arc 
being equal to —; that is, minus 
radius, or a2 negative radius. We 
have a to stand for a sine, and 6 for 
a cosine; and then we have such 
algebraical forms as ae and => 
and 7 Heathen Greek to us, 





whose use in science we cannot pos- 
sibly comprehend. We expected, 
however, some notable conclusions ; 
and, after wading through a vast 
variety of formule, which very few 
people will give themselves the trou- 
ble to investigate, we came to this 
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assertion, that radius being unity,and 
cos *x-+ sin *x=1 ; the first member 
of the equation is the product of 
the two imaginary factors cos x +sin 
x/—1 and cos x—sin x ,/—1 This 
we deny, and beg the author to fa- 
vour us with his demonstration : at 
the same time he may demonstrate 
tous that x,/—l. pies 
e = cos x+sin x4/—1, 
which we are also under the ne- 
cessity of denying; and of course, 
no ‘small quantity of the following 
Propositions are to us unintelligible. 
Atter a good dance among the 
strangest set of quantities that can 
be conceived, we found ourselves at 
the three hundred and sixty-fourth 
page, on level ground again; for 
what should we mect with here, 
but demonstrations of the princi- 
psl thcorems in plane trigonometry. 
These demoustrations are evidently 
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out of their placcs, as they ought 
to have been inserted where they 
were wanted. We, however, give 
notice, that some demonstrations 
are to be found, that the learner 
may not throw down the book in 
a passion. After these demonstra- 
tions comes a sketch of the doc- 
trine of progression ; and, that no- 
thing may be omitted, the work 
concludes with the admeasurement 
of altitudes by the barometer and 
thermometer. We-cannot doubt of 
the author’s skill ; but the work is 
sadly defective in method. Much is 
collected together; but the title is 
incomplete. We should recommend 
that it be called, A Treatise on Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry, for the 
Use of. Adepts ‘in this Science. 
Teachers will do well in consulting 
it; but very ill, if they put it into 
the hands of their pupils. 


Arr. ILI. Scriptores Lagarithmici, or a Collection of several curious Tracts, on the Nature 
and Construction of Logarithms, Volume V1. Ato. - 


THE mathematical world is well 
acquainted with the nature of this 
work. Five volumes have already 
received the approbation of the 
public; and this sixth is an additional 
proof of the munificence and love of 
science, by which its worthy author 
has long been distinguished. Baron 
Maseres may be said to be now the 
father of Mathematicians : assuredly 
no one in this island will deny to 
him the supremacy, and it falls to 
very few men’s lot in life to find an 
interval of fifty years between the 
publishing of two works. We trust 
and hone, that the interval between 
the publication of the first and last 
work of the worthy Baron will be 
long indeed. His materials for pub- 
lication are extensive, and the mo- 
nument left behind him will be far 
more durable than any one, engraved 
en marble, and surrounded with the 
perishable ornaments of architec- 
ture. — ‘ ; 
The present work isathick quarto 


volume, consisting of nine hundred 
and fifty-eight pages in the text, 
and eighty-four pages in the preface. 
In the preface is given, an ample 
prospectus of the contents of the 
work, which consists of tracts of 
eminent nrathematicians, some of 
whom have finished their course, 
and others are now alive, and assist- 
ing the veteran by their contribu- 
tions. 

The first tract is an Examination 
of Baron Maseres’s solution, and Mr. 
Bouguer’s example to Dr. Halley’s 
problem, or the questioa of the Lox- 
odromic curve. This tract arose 
from a difference in the results of a 
solution of this problem, by the 
Baron and Dr. Mackay, by different 
methods; and in consequence, the 
Barou requested the Doctor to go 
overhis, the Baron’s solution,exactly 
in the manner he had laid down. 
Dr. Mackay engaged readily in the 
undertaking, and bas performed his 
task with great skill and ability, aud 
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the Doctor’s solution was found to 
be nearest to the truth. In the ma- 
nagement of equations of very high 
dimensions, errors, it is well known, 
will creep in; but we approve most 
highly of the Baron’s method of giv- 
ing the public the utmost informa. 
tion upon this subject. 

The second tract is an indirect 
method of solving Dr. Halley’s pro- 
blem according to the principles 
of middle latitude sailing, by Dr. 
Mackay.’ This is simple, easy and 
clear, and likely to be nich more 
used by practical navigators, than 
any of the former methods. 

The third tract contains additional 
remarks on Mr. Glennie’s problem, 
which was solved and constructed in 
Vol. IV. of the Scriptores Logarith- 
mici. These remarks proceed partly 
from the Baron, and partly from Mr. 
Frend. Mr. Glennie’s problea, it will 
be recollected, referred to asupposed 
Persian palace, in which wasa trian- 

ular area, such that the difference 
of the cubes of two of its sides was 
equal to three times the cube of the 
third side, a base of 200 feet, and 
the area of the triangle contained 
10,000 square feet. In the solving 
of this problem, an equation of 
ten dimensions made its appearance ; 
but this equation is capable of hav- 
ing only two roots. Consequently 
2 multinomial quantity might be 
found, consisting of the terms of a 
quadratic equation, multiplied into 
a multinomial, whose result would 
have the terms of the given equa- 
tion ; and the two roots of the qua- 
dratic equation would be the two 
roots of the given equation. 

The quadratic equation was dis- 
covered by the help of Mr. Glennie’s 
construction, but upon what grounds 
it could have been found indepen- 
dently of this construction, the Baron 
candidly confessed he did not know. 
This led Mr. Frend to consider the 
nature of the high dimensioned equa- 
tion, and by ingenious conjectures 
and approximations to discover, 
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what in this particular case would 
be a quadratic divisor of the multi- 
ete equation: but he properly 
observes, that this method will not 
often be practicable, when such 
high equations are concerned, be- 
cause such equations, for the most 
part, will not admit of such réduc- 
tions by division; and when they 
do admit of such reductions, he 
thinks that it will be in general 
easier, and more convenient, to re- 
solve them at once by approxima- 
.tion, than to go through the various 
conjectures requisite to discover the 
trinominaldivisor orquadratic divisor. 

The fourth tract is Mr. Manning’s 
investigation of the differential 
series, o—bx—D'x'—D"'x°—D"x"...., 

I< Tay 14a) 1+" 
ad inf., by which the law of con- 
tinuation of its terms is shewn to 
extend to all its terms, as well as te 
those which have been actually in- 
vestigated. 

This is a very ingenious tract, and 
is a decisive proof of the mathema- 
tical powers of Mr. Manning, who 
would have taken a very high de- 

ree at the university of Cambridge, 
if he could have submitted his mind 
to the chains of religious tests, which 
are so bound round the necks and 
legs of the students of that univer- 
sity. His fame was, however, well 
established in that place; and 
though he would not take a degree, 
he gave his services in the capacity 
of private tutor, to several young 
men, who gratefully remember his 
assistance. He is now at Canton in 
China; and we may expect from 
him some account of the science of 
that extensive empire. The inves- 
tigation of this series is too abstruse 
to admit of any abridgement; but 
we may take upon ourselves to say, 
that it fully answers its purpose. 

The fifth tract is reprinted from 
the posthumous works of Dr. Robert 
Denison, and is entitled ‘* Tractatus 
de Logarithmis, The treatise is too 
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well known to require any farther 
observation ; but we were glad to 
see it placed in the Baron’s col- 
lection. 

The sixth tract is from the same 
pen as the preceding one, and is also 


in Latin, being entitled ** De Limi- ' 


tibus Quantitatum et Rationum. 

The seventh tract is also in Latin, 
being taken from the works of Mr. 
Fermat, and, in two pages, contains 
the doctrine of Maxima and Mi- 
nima, An instance will explain 
his method: 

Let dx—x’ = z, it is required to de- 
termine, what is the value of x, when 2 is 
the greatest possible. Let 4 be divided 
into two parts; namely, x-++-c,and 6—x—e3; 
then the product of the two last quanti- 
ties, is bx—x —ex+be—ex—e’, or bx— 
2Qex—x*+4+-be—e': which is to be made 
equal to dx—x* : consequently, be-=2ex— 
e and =2x—e ; being neglected, J=2x 
or x=) 

2 


But the demonstration of the rule, 
founded on a principle of Dio- 
phantus, is very obscure, as the 
Baron justly observes; and he has 
therefore printed for his sevent!: tract, 

Diatribe, illustrissimi viri Cbris- 
tiani Hugenii, continens demonstra- 
tionein precedentis regule a Petro 
Fermatio invente, de determina- 
tione quantitatum maximarum .et 
minimarum, 

In this tract an explication is 
given of the manner in which e dis- 
appears ; but it is by no means tho- 
roughly satisfactory ; and there is 
a great difficulty in comprehending 
the solution given. When we re- 
collect that Huygens is one of the 
clearest and best writers the mathe- 
matical world ever saw, it must be 
evident, that there is an obscurity 
in the method of Fermat, which ree 
quires more time and atteation to 
be dispelled. 

The ninth tract is an addition to 
the preceding, under the title of 
Additamentaum ad preecedentem Hu- 
geuii diatriben de inveniendis maxi- 
mis Vel minimis quantitatibus con- 
tinens exempla hujus methodi in 


quantitatibus quibusdam binomiis 
et trinomiis, que occurrunt in re- 
solutione. quarundam equationum 
quadraticarum cubicarum biquadra- 
ticarum et altiorum ordinum. A 
Francisco Maseres Anglo. 

Here we have the substance of 
the preceding tracts on Maxima and 
Minima ; and as it is a subject of 
great importance, we shall endea- 
vour to put it in a clear point of 
view, so that the reader may have a 
clear idea of what has preceded, 
and is to follow. It is required to 
find the value of x int he expression 
px—x* when it is a maximum. 

Let this value of x be called M, and 
and consequently when fx—x* is a maxi- 
mum, the expr-ssion becomes # M—M”. 

Now let z and y be two other values of 
x; namely, one value before the expres- 
sion becomes a maximum, the other value 
after the expression has become a maxi- 
mum ; and these two values may be such, 


that the expressions shall be equal to each 


other, or pa—utmapy—y" 

Let z be the greatest of these two quan- 
tities, and let it be supposed to be equal to 
yte s+ consequently the expression ‘rl 
becomes fiy+-fie—y —2ye—e', an 

ty tty 2ye— = y—-F 
o 


r 
pytpe=pyt2yete! 
an 


fe= yet 
dividing both sides by ¢ 
This last equation is true, whatever is 
the value of y and e, even when the quan- 
tity e is infinitely small, or of no magni- 
tude. But when e becomes nothing, de- 


noted by 0, p= +0 
- td 
e 
and z= 


Hence, in the case of the two supposed 
values of y and z, of which one is greater 
and the other less than 1, the two values 
become equal to each ‘other, and to f#. 

2 


Therefore 4M is equal to p, and p is the 
z 
value of x, when the expression of f#x—x* 
becomes the greatest possible. 
In this mode of demonstration we 
cannot acquiesce; and as it is a 


tes 
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mode adopted by many. mathema- 
ticians, we should be sorry that it 
should receive the sanction of the 
Baron’s name; a name for which no 
one entertains a higher respect than 
the writer of this article. But we 
object to the demonstration, because 
there are terms used in it which 
cannot be admitted in any legi- 
timate demonstration. The first 
term of this kind that occurs, 1s 
when ¢ is said to be infinitely small. 
Now the whole reasoning, respect- 
ing pr—z’, is founded on the ideas, 
that p and x represent either num- 
ber or magnitude. The question is 
to find that number, which, being 
substituted for ., in the expression 
pxr—v’, shall make the difference 
between the second power of that 
number and the product of that 
number into some given number, 
the greatest possible: or the ques- 
tion is, to find that magnitude, de- 
noted by ., which shall make the 
difference between the square erect- 
ed on this magnitude, and the rect- 
angie formed by this magnitude, and 
another civen imagnitade, the great- 
est possibic. In either case, it is 
impossible that, in the consideration 
of the question, such a uumber of 
mag jitude could occur, as to be de- 
noted by the name of infinitely 
small. Any number or magnitude 
used under the term of e, is as 
much a finite magnitude as p, .r, or 
M. The use of the term infinitely 
small, is a solecism: it conveys 
either no idea, or a false idea, to 
the mind. it ought not to be used 
by any sound mathematician. 

If we object to the use of the 
form infinitely small, and cannot 
allow it a place in true legitimate 
mathematical reasoning, the ex- 
pression, assigned to ¢, in another 
mode of its supposed use, is still 
more objectionable. It is said, that 
it may be supposed to be of no 
magnitude, and may be denoted by 
a mark 0, to denote nothing. But 
what idea can be attached to no- 


thing ? How can e come into that 
state? We have either a nuinber or 
magnitude, denoted by e, and its 
property is, that when 
fiz— 2’ = fy —y’s 
then z= y +. 

It is essential to the truth of the 
equation, that there should be 2 
difference between z and y; other- 
wise there is not, as has been pre- 
sumed, two values of .r, one greater 
and the other less than 47, on which 
the said equation fz—2z"=py—y’ is 
founded. 

We allow that e may be dimi- 
nished without end; and in every 
state of its existence, from the equa- 
tion fz—z*=py—y’, we derive the 
value of p to be 2y+e. But we can 
never reason from existence to non- 
existence, p= 2y +e; and however 
small e may be, y can never become 
equal to p, nor, because M is be- 


tween y and z, and y and 2 may ap- 
proach to a near value to p, is it just 


to say, that Af is equal to 2. Indced 


2 

we have a reason to infer this, from 
the doctrine of Ultiniate - Ratios ; 
but this doctrine is not to be pre- 
sumed ; and the value of AZ is to be 
discovered by strict algebraical prin- 
ciples. In this it appears to us, 
that hitherto Fermat, Huygens, and 
Baron Maseres, have failed ; and 
the question deserves the considera- 
tion of every mathematician. The 
instances produced by the Baron, 
are admirably done; and, if we could 
allow the reasoning on which they 
are built, we should not desire a 
more beautiful superstructure. 

The tenth tract is by the Baron, 
and is entitled Alia methodus in- 
veniendi Maximas Valores quan- 
titatum quarundam compositarum 
ex duabus vel pluribus quantitatibus 
simplicibus quarum una vel plures 
@ reliquis subtrahuntur. 

This method is very clearly stated, 
and is as follows. To find when 


y— is a maximum, the increments 


of these variable magnitudes are to 
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be considered. If the increments 
of y are greater than those of x, the 
compound expression must increase ; 
but, if the increments of y are first 
greater, and then less than those of 
2, it is evident, that the expression 
y—z must first increase and then 
decrease. This expression will 
therefore be a maximum, at the li- 
mit of the increase and the beginning 
of its decrease. To find this limit 
we must discover, when the incre- 
ment of ¥ is equal to that of z, and 
we have the maximum value of the 
expression. 

Allowing this reasoning, we are 
Jed to the expression pv—z? and 
this quantity 2 is supposed to in- 
crease by the continual addition 
of a very small quantity x or 





10,000,000,000. The expression, 
when wr is thus increased, becomes 


prt+pr—xv—o2xr x—x*, the incre- 
ment of px being p.r, and that of 
2 being 2r xr+2°. But from the 
extreme smallness of x* in compa- 


rison of 2x 2, the increment of 2? 
may be considered to be equal to 


2x x, consequently, when the ex- 
pression is amaximum and the incre- 
ments of the two variable quantities 
pr=2r x and p=2x that is rh. 
A variety of instances is given, built 
upon this reasoning, but we object 
to it, because we cannot allow, that 
the increment of 2° is 22.2, or that 
a quantity however small, can be 
neglected. 

The cleventh tract is on the same 
subject, and is entitled Investigatio 
maximi valoris quem quantitas 
binomia ¢v—2°* habere possit, dum 
quantitas # crescit a nihilo usque 


ad 4/4, seu dum xv crescit a nim 
hilo ad g, per methodum novam, a 
duabus precedentibus, nempe Fer- 
matrana seu Hugeniana et mea di- 
versam, quam mecum communica- 
vit vir doctissimus Gulielmus Frend, 
M. A. Collegis Jesu apud Can- 
tabrigienses socius. 

Mr. Frend’s method is as follows, 
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Let it be required to find, when the 
expression gt—.° beccmes a maxi- 
mum, and let Af be the value of- 
x in this expression, when it be- 
comes the greatest possible. Two 
values of x may therefore be found, 
one being greater, and the other 
less than AZ, so that being substi- 
tuted for .r, they shall give the 
same result to the expression. Let 
the greater value of x be called 
M+z, and the Jess value of z be 
M—y. Consequently one value of 
the expression pr—z” is p Jf-+pz— 
3 M—3 Mez—3 M 2°—z* and the. 
other value of pxr—.r° is p M@—py— 
M °+3 My—3 M y*+y°. Now 
these two expressions may be equal 
to each other, in which case p 2— 
3M? 2-—3 Mz*—zx’ isequal to 3 M? y— 
3M y+y—py and pz+py = 3 M* 
+3 M’*y—3 My’ +3 M2 +y?+2° or 
pxyts= 3M xyts—3 Mxy’—2’ 
+y'+2 consequently p = 3 M’— 
3M xytsty"—y'+2?. 

Now this equation consists of two 
parts, namely: fixed terms, and 
variable terms. The fixed terms 
are pand 3 M”*: the variable terms - 


3M xy+z2 and y’—yz+2". Now 
since p a fixed term is equal to ano- 
ther term, this latter term must be a 
fixed term. Consequently 3 AZ’— 
3 Mx y+z+y'—yz+2* is a fixed 
term. But 3 1/°a fixedterm, con- 
sequently the remaining part of 
the expression must be a fixed 
term, that is y—yz+2°—3Mx 
yt is either a fixed term, or the 
additive terms are equal to the sub- 
tractive terms. Now y’—yz+-2°— 
3 Mxy-+s cannot be a fixed term, 
because, suppose the expression 
y—yz+2—3 Mxy+z to be equal 
to any known term 4; then, when 
the expression gv—.’ ismuch nearer . 
to equality with the expression g Jf 
—M”, the corresponding values of 
y and z will be much smaller than 
they were before, and the whole 
expression y’—yz-++2°—3. Mx y+z 
will be le’s than a. It follows, 
therefore, that this expression y’— 
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g=+’—3 Mxytz, made up of 
variable terms, cannot be a fixed 
term. “Let us suppose then, that it 
is a variable term, equal to S, then 
pis equal to 3 M/°+<: but pand 3 
M?’ are fixed terms, and 3 Jf’+2 is 
a variable term. Consequently p 
would be both a variable anda fixed 
term, which is absurd: y’—pz+z° 
—3Mxy-+z camot therefore be a 
variable term. It remains, there- 
fore, that the additive terms in this 
expression are equal to the subtrac.. 
tive terms, and thus p a fixed term 
is equal toa fixed term, °34M’—31 
xy+z+y'—yz+z2°, which is found 
to be true also in every case. 

This mode of reasoning appears 
to the Baron somewhat subtle and 
difficult to be understood, investi- 
gatio aliquantulum subtilis et con- 
ceptu difiicilis esse videatur, et mi- 
nus simplex et directa, quam me- 
thodus inveniendi hanc quantitatem 
M in Diatribé preedict4. Mr, Frend’s 
method is however direct. It is 
purely algebraical. No quantities 
are neglected, or said to be equal to 
nothing, and his equations may be 
made out in numbers. The sci- 
entific world may determine on the 
merits of each respective method. 
The Baron has laid them down as 
clearly as either will admit; and, 
whichever is adopted, we cannot 
ceny our thanks to the authors of 
them; Fermat for bringing the ques- 
tion forwatd; Huygens for explain- 
ing it; Maseres for renderinz it 
easy of conception; and Frend for 
opening a new theory upon this 
difficult and intricate subject. 

The twelfth subject is entitled, 
Tractatus de limitibus /&quatio- 
num inceptus a Florimondo de 
Beaune etc., absolutus vero et post 
mortem ejus editus ab Erasmio 
Bartholino etc. ; in quo ostenditur, 
quo pacto et forma Aquationum 
affectarum definiri possint limites, 
— quos radices vere debent of- 
endi. 


~’ 


De Beaune and Bartholinus were 
disciples of Des Cartes, and wrote 
several explanatory works on his 
writings. To Bartholinus, the Ba- 
ron gives just and appropriate ap- 
plause, for his excellent elementary 
treatise on algebra, and particularly 
so, because in this treatise, none of 
those absurdities occur, which dis- 
grace the writings of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and Maclaurin, such as these, 
that negative quantities are quanti- 
ties less than nothing, or quantities 
obtained by subtracting a greater 
quantity from a less. Bartholin 
guards his readers from the pernici- 
ous mode adopted by later writers 
in these words. Notandum in ejus- 
modi quantitatum subtractione opor- 
tere, quantitatem illam, qux ex 
alié subtrahi debet, esse minorem, 
hoc est, ad subtrahendum 6 ex a, 
opus esse, ut 4 sit minor quam a. 
Hence the Baron properly observes, 
that the absurd and pernicious doc- 
trine of negative quantities was not 
introduced into the science of alge- 
bra before the year 1651. 

The treatise itself deserves atten- 
tion from the mathematician, as 
it enables him to form true ideas of 
the nature of equations, and may 
facilitate his first attempts at dis- 
covering a root in equations of high 
dimensions. 

The tlirteenth tract is merely an 
abridgement of the preceding, giv- 
ing a table of the various equations, 
that had been examined in the for- 
mer treatise. 

The fifteenth tract gives a variety 
of examples from equations, which 
are solved by de Beaune, and Raph- 
son’s method, and are avery good 
study for an algebraist. 

The fifteenth tract is from Pro- 
fessor Ivory, of the new military 
college, and is entitled ; A method 
of ascertaining the number of figures 
that arc exact in the value of a root 
of an algebraical equation, that has 
been obtained by Mr. Raphson’s 
method of approximation. 
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Mr. Ivory has shewn his method, 
in a very easy instance, whence the 
reader may easily apply it to all 
eases, and it will be found exceed- 
ingly useful. In the equation 
314937 2—1998.2°+80 r°—zx'=5000 
one root is supposed to be so far 
known from previous circumstances, 
tobe greaterthan 12, but less than 
13. Hence a being 12, x is equal 
to ate, and, by substituting the 
value for z in the given equation, 
we come to this equation 
5000=9036—5367e+ | 8¢?-++326—e! 

4036 
5367—1 8e—32e+e* 
now as ¢ is less than unity, its value 
must be somewhere between 
4036 54 4036_—— sg, 4086 
5367 5367—) 8 —32 + 1 5318 
which in decimal fractions, are 
nearly the same as 0,75 and 0,758 
and of course, we will take the 
figures which agree,and the value of 
ax becomes 1275. We now make 
12,75 equal toa, and 2 equal to a+e 
as before, and following the same 
process, make constant approaches 
to the value of z. 

The sixteenth tract is by the 
same writer as before, and gives a 
new solution of Colonel : Titus’s 
problem. Two solutions of this 
problem had been published by the 
Baron in his octavo volume of tracts, 
the one by Dr. Wallis, the other by 
Mr. Frend. Mr. Ivory reduces his 
equation toasimpler form; namely, 
to the biquadratic 342-+452°—342°— 
si=8. This *equation is derived 
from several very ingenious substi- 
tutions, which our limits do not 
permit us to insert, but we recom- 
mend this tract particularly to the 
notice of the mathematician, who 
will be entertained with the pro- 
gress of the problem, in the hands 
of Dr. Wallis, Mr. Frend, and Mr. 
Ivory. 

The seventeenth tract is by the 
Baron, and is entitled; A conveni- 
ent method of resolving biquadra- 
tic equations of all kinds, witheut 





whence ¢ is equal 





first taking away their second terms, 
which may also be applied to the 
resolution of all equations of the 


‘fifth, sixth, and all other higher 


powers. 

This method is shewn on some 
very difficult equations. It is, in 
substance, the same as Raphson’s, 
but in every step you are made to 
see your way clearly. 

The eighteenth tract is by Dr. 
Hutton, and was composed in the 
year 1777. It is entthed, a com- 
putation of the length of the sine of 
a circular are of one minute of a 
degree, by Mr. Raphson’s method 
of resolving high equations, by ap- 
proximation, derived from the chord 
of an are of sixty degrees. 

The chord of an arc of sixty de- 
grees is well known to be radius; 
and, if radius is called unity, the 
chord of a fifth part ef the arc, or 
of an arc of twelve degrees, is found 
by solving the equation a°—5a°+5a 
=h, in which 4 expresses the chord 
of the greater arc, and a the chord 
of the lesser arc: a being found on 
the chord of an are of 12° being dis- 
covered, the chord of four degrees 
is found, by solving the equation 
3a—a*°=c, in which ¢ represents the 
chord of 12° just found, and a the 
chord of 4°. The chord of 4° being 
found, the chord of 2° is found, by 
solving the equation 4a°—a'=c, in 
which ¢ is the chord of 4°, and a the 
chord of 2°, and by a similar equa- 
tion, the chord of one degree 1s 
found. In the same manner as the 
chord of one degree is found from 
that of 60°, the chord of one mi- 
nute is found from that of one de- 
gree or sixty minutes. Every step 
in these long operations is put down 
in figures, and the result is, that 
the sine of one minute, derived 
from this laborious calculation, is 
0,000,295, 888204, 5635, whereas, 
from the Newtonian series 

a, @& a’ 
meg + — 
67" 120r* 50407°°"* 
0,000,295,888,204,563,424, Sonear 


nga 
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a coincidence will establish the va- 
lue of the Newtonian method ; and 
we do not doubt, that the differ- 
ence would be much less than it is 
at present, if, instead of sixteen 
figures being used for the value of 
a, the equation had been solved so 
as to give thirty figures for that va- 
lue. 

The nineteenth tract is a very im- 
portant one, and is indeed the foun- 
dation of this whole work. It is en- 
titled Mirifici Logarithmorum ca- 
nonis descriptio ejusque usus in 
utraque trigonometria, ut etiam 
in omni Logistici, Mathematica, 
amplissimi facillimi et expeditis- 
simi explicatio, Authore ac inven- 
tore Joanne Nepéro Barone Mer- 
chistonii, etc. Scoto. Edinburgi. 
Ex officina Andree Hart. Biblio- 
pole CICDCXLV. 

This is the famous work, origi- 
nally published by Lord Napier : of 
which, according to the Baron, and 
we are inclined to accede to his 
opinion, no second edition in Latin 
has been published. The work is 
so well known, that it does not re- 
quire a description in this place; 
but, they who have seen it only in 
the English translation by Wright, 
will be happy to have this oppertu- 
nity of consulting the original. 

The republication of Lord Na- 
pier’swork is followed by a very im- 
portant tract, entitled, Observa- 
tions on the foregoing tract of Lord 
Napier ; and this is written partly 
by the Baron, and partly by Pro- 
fessor Ivory. 

It is well known that the disco- 
very of logarithms, and the manner 
of explaining them by the motion 
of a point on a line, led to that of 
fluxions; and this mode of treating 
the subject, as wandering from the 
strictness of the antient ,cometry, 
was disapproved of by the mathe- 
maticians of that time in Germany. 
Kepler expresses his disapprobation 
In strong terms. Querebantur Ne- 
peri demonstrationem ni/? figmento 

Ann. Rev. Vou. V. 
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motus cujusdam geometrici, cujus 
lubricitas et fluxibilitas inepta es- 
set, in qué solidus ille stylus ratio- 
nis demonstrationumque frmum 
ponerat vestiginum. The introduc- 
tion of motion, in a question strictly 
geometrical, or algebraical, cannot 
be commended: and particularly, 
if the same solution can be obtained 
without recourse to an hypothesis, 
so difficult to be conceived. That 
Lord Napier might have come to the 
same conclusion, without the in- 
troduction of motion, is proved by 
the Baron, who has actual:y calcu- 
lated several terms of the decreasing 
geometrical series, whose two first 
terms are 10,000,000 and 9,999,999, 
a series which is the grand founda- 
tion of the Neperian logarithms. 
We were very glad to see this caleu- 
lation made, because we do not de- 
spair of secing the whole, of what 
is called the doctrine of fluxions, 
brought into true mathematical dis- 
cipline; and the question of mi- 
nute motions and velocities, of a 
thousand different kinds, by which 
a body moves over a millionth part 
of an inch, totally exploded. We 
know perfectly well, that this sen- 
timent of ours.is not in unison with 
that of many eminent mathemati- 
cians of the present day. They 
look to the facility of working prob- 
lems, we tothe solidity of the foun- 
dation. On a good foundation 
every generation improves: on a 
bad one, we fear, that every gene- 
ration is in danger of growing worse. 
They, who think as we do, of 
fluxional processes, and very few 
there are of our opinion, will do 
well to study those observations of 
the worthy Baron; and, as they led 
to the computation of a particular 
equation, they will read with great 
picasure the solution of Professor 
Ivory. Let Sbe any sine, and 2 its 
logarithm: then in the geometrical 
Pe e° wv a 
progression; 1% @y—— , >, — Freee 
The index of any power of a, is the 
3 4 
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logarithm of the term, in which that 
power is: then the term in the pro- 
gression, which is equal to the given 


x 
sine §, is the term <—: To find 
r— 


therefore the logarithm «x of the 
given sine, we must find the value 


. . = 3, This 
r— 
is done by the Professor in the fol- 


lowing manner. 
The second term in the series 7’, 


a= 3 
or 10,000,000, 


of x in the equation 





a 
By mH 9 magerere 
a 
9,999,999, 9,999,999}? 
10,000,000, 


is z—l. 


Consequently the term == S is 


— \\* 





changed into = §. There- 


ra! 


—. 


fore r x 1—~ Ss. 


: 
Let r=S+v and S_r—v. 
Vv 


Now r —v=r, X 1— 


r 
rx y—ile 
r 


.Sarx1—” 


os 
‘dele it 

2 — =I—;, 
e p— i es “ 
, rn 


? 
Expanding both sides by the bi- 
nomial theorem. 


2 n-1 0? 
1—* x cae —- FS tee 
n> nN” 2% 7? 
wt pant ah? ats 
2 Tr ? “1 seteee 
1 I n-1 v*. 
Hence- (x- +-.x =-* 34+ 
n . n “2 r 
x I x n-x 1 
= = - t- — x “2 +... 
a ” (- rn * Fp iP ) 
v n-} vw 
Yaninc , = —— x = + = 
Consequently * "2 
Pa n-% 1 
_- — x = + ee eeneee 
ee 2 


Now m being a very large num. 
ber, these two series will become 


v wv v? x x x 
pas + — es om Ste oh =, + _ oh 
r tt" Sp 5 tS 3r° 


fever 
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ra v v 
Hencexr => +—, + m5 bee... 
r 2r° 3r 
1 g 3 4 
; = + 3 Hs H Seeees 
rai 
soi oe ee 
Eset 
as = 
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But r is so great a number, that 
a very near value to x will be 


~ 2 v 
v xX ( 1 Aine +=. | 
ar or 4” 


Hence, v being known, - is dis- 
covered ; and by a similar process 


x 
from the equation“_, the valué 
rel 


of S' is found, when r and x are 
known. 

Several examples are given by 
the Baron, in which he has calcu- 
lated the value of x and S, and 
they establish the doctrine in the 
clearest manner. The ingenious 
solution of the equations in gene- 
ral by the Professor Ivory, will be 
received with great pleasure, by all 
mathematicians of taste, who will 
apply the method also to similar 
equations. 

This tract is concluded with ob- 
servations on the changes made in 
the system of Logarithms by Lord 
Neper himself, in conjunction with 
Briggs, and afterwards by Briggs, 
and the whole forms a very impor- 
tant «ra in the history of Loga~- 
rithms. 

‘The twenty-first tract is entitled, 
An Account of John Speidell’s new 
Logarithms, derived by subtraction, 
from the Logarithms of Lord Ne- 
per’s first system. This is drawn up 
S Professor Ivory, and gives a very 
excellent comparison between the 
new and the old methods. We 
cannot but observe, that from this 
and the other specimens of the 
Professor’s talents in this work, the 
Military College at Marlow has 
every reason to congratulate itself, 
on possessing so eminent a mathe- 

matician. If the British army does 
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derive all the benefit of such an 
instructor, it cannot be imputed to 
any thing but a defect in the sys- 
tem of education: for, as to the 
young men, their talents are on a 
par with those of the French, to 
say the least, and we know, that the 
French do not spare any expence 
or pains to render their military ma- 
thematical education perfect. 

The last tract in this work ts, A 
Computation of the Length of the 
Tangent of a circular arc, of one 
Minute of a degree, by Mr. Raph- 
son’s method of resolving high equa- 
tions, by approximation, derived 
fromthe Tangent of anare of 45° by 
means of one quinquesection, two tri- 
sections, a second quinquesection, 
a third trisection, and two bisec- 
tions, together with a subsequent 
computation of the lengti of the 
sine of the said arch of one minute, 
derived from the length of its tan- 
gent, by the rules of plane trigono- 
metry, performed in the year 1805, 
by Dr. A. Mackay. 

This tract contains the most la- 
borious calculation of an equation, 
that probably was ever submitted to 
the public eye. It is well known, 
that in the quinquesection of anarc 
of 45°, the first equ :tion that occurs). 
is that of 5+ 10f— i0—54—1. 
tbeing the tangent of the arc re- 
quired, 

This equation Dr. Mackay solves 
in its present form, taking by an ob- 
vious Conjecture 0,1571 for the va- 
lue of ¢ in the first instance, and 
by four processes of approximation 
he finds the value of ¢ to twenty 
four places of decimal figures. The 
labour of this calculation may be 
easily conceived; and from the va- 
lue found of a tangent of 9°, the 
doctor proceeds to solve the equa- 
tion 3t4+37—f=T. 

T being the tangent already found, 
and ¢ the tangent of three degrees, 
by similar processes we come to the 
tangent of one minute. 

Professor Ivory has given us a 
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sketch of his method of finding the 
tangent of an arc of one degree, 
in addition to the foregoing tract, 
and its conciseness and ingenuity 
will sufficiently recommend it. 

The radius being unity, and ¢ the 
tangent of 18°, then the tangent of 
four times the arc, or an arc of 72° 
4¢— 4h 
I—or’ +2" Beg 
18° being the complement at 72° to 
a right angle, the product of the 
tangent of 18° and one of 72° is 
equal to the square of the radius, 
4t—4P dad ‘ 
ent, anee 
1—6r*+-# 
=1—6?+ 2. 


whence ¢ = W/5—2,/37 


is well known to be 


that is ¢ x 


5 ° 
Now call the T the tangent of 18° 
and ¢ the tangent of nine degrees, 


2 
and # + ——- x t= 1 
é +—; . 
whence the tangent of nine degrees 


is found to be V1-+_1_ 
T2 i y 
Lt f5 — f542/5— 

Having found the tangent of 
nine degrees, the Professor finds. 
the tangent of ten degrees, from one 
of thirty degrees by the weil known 
trisection equation, and thence the 
tangent of one degree is found by 
obvious methods, from the tangents 
of nine and ten degrees. 

Dr. Mackay has calculated the 
value of a tangent of an are of one 
degree by Mr. Ivory’s method, which 
has of course diminished the la- 
bour which he had gone through 
by the former methods. 

Mr. Frend has also given his as- 
sistance to this problem: for, ob- 
serving the great labour occasioned 
by the solution of an equatio. of 
five dimensions, he suggested to 
the Baron a much easier method, 
namely, by reducing the equation 
to one of four dimensions. The 
equation thus reduced by Mr. 
Frend is 4¢+14 ?+4 & —t* 
s$c¢ 


— | 


or 
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== 1; and the value of ¢ is found 
by the Baron to the same number 
of figures; Dr. Mackay’s metiiod 
taking up twenty three pages, and 
Mr. Frend’s method taking up only 
eleven paves. 

Thus we have set before our 
readers the labours of the ma- 
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thematicians, who have co-operated 
with the Baron in the produc ion 
of this work : a work which wil! not 
be found in the libraries often of 
private mathematicians, but cannot 
be too often consulted by those 
who have an opportunity of pe- 
rusing it. 


Art. IV, A Treatise of Mechanics, Theoretical, practical and descriptive. By Ouin- 
tHus Grecory, of the Royal Miliary Academy, Woolwich, 8vo. 2 vols. 


Professor Gregory is well known 
by his work on Astronomy, and this 
work on Mechanics is a farther 
proof of his industry, It is con- 
tained in two volumes, thick oc- 
‘tavo, closely printed, and with a 
volume of plates: and, according 
to its title, it may be consulted with 
advantage by the theorist or the 

ractical mechanic. It is intended, 
Snoenen, for the higher order only 
of scientific persons, as fluxions 
continually occur, and the writer, by 
inserting the more difficult demon- 
strations in the body of the work, 
has given it an appearance, which 
will deter the less learned from a- 
vailing themselves of it. We should 
have reeommended, that these de- 
monstrations should have been re- 
moved to notes or to an appendix ; 
and thus the work would have been 
studied by more classes; the less 
scientific being capable of reading 
the text would have been gradually 
Jed on, till they could surmount the 
difficulties which at the first pe- 
rusal the notes might present to 
them. 

The work is laid down by the 
‘asual methods under the following 
heads; Statics, Dynamies, Hydro- 
statics, Hydrodynamics, Pneuma- 
tics. ‘These branches are contained 
in the first volume. The second 
volume contains the application of 
these branches of knowledge to 
practical mechaniesan« the descrip- 
tion of machines. 

In the first part, Statics, we be- 
git with the usual definitions; and 


we need not observe how difficult a 
part of any work thisis. To define 
clearly is no small part of science: 
but we must not expect, that it will 
be very much attended to by writers, 
especially by those of eminence. 
They hurry on to deeper things, and 
conceiving that the read-r will not 
be at a loss to apprehend their mean- 
ing, are not always so circumspect 
in this respect, as the strictness of 
science and particularly mathemati- 
cal science requires. Thus in the 
definition of Space, the writer very 
properly objects to what he calle 
the vulgar definition of space, 
namely the order of things which 
co-exist; a definition frou: which 
assuredly no person, who ever 
thought of space, would acquire 
any idea of it. ‘ But we,” says 
the writer, “rather choose to call. 
space, an extension, considered as 
without bounds, immoveable, but 
penetrable by matter.” To be sure 
no one can object to the meaning 
which an author chooses to give to 
any term, provided he adheres to it 
throughout his work, or gives us 
notice, when he quits it: but in his 
definition it is requisite, that he 
should not insert a term for whose 
mesning we may be as much ata 
loss, as forthe thing defined. Thus 
in the definition we are told, that 
space is a modification of extension, 
and of course are led to enquire 
what extension is, This is not de- 
fined: but we find in the preceding 
paze, that figure or shape is the 
boundary of extension, If we ana- 
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lyse then the definition given to us 
of space as far as we can do it by 
this work, it provesto be something 
bounded but considered as without 
bounds. With this idea of space 
we go to that of place, which is de- 
fined! to be that part of infinite space 
which a body possesses. Does the 
writer mean by infinite space, the 
same thing as he means by space, 
without the epithet of infinite? If 
he does the epithet is improper ; if 
he does not, the modifications, if 
there are any such, of space into 
finite and infinite, ought to have 
been pointed out. 

On the subject of time we find 
some similar d ficulties; and in the 
first place we observe, tliat the con- 
sideration of motion leads us, ac- 
cording to our author, to that of 
time, and of course we expected a 
definition of time. Instead of this 
follow immediately two definitions, 
the one of absolute time, the other 
of relative time: whereas time 
ought to have been previously de- 
fined, and then the modifications 
into absolute and relative. The se- 
cond thing that struck us was, that 
absolute time was defined to be a 
portion of duration: and duration 
not being defined, we cannot with- 
out deriving our knowledge from 
some other sources, form any notion 
of absolute time ; and we cannot be 
sure, that our other sources will 
give us the idea of duration, that 
is in the writer’s mind. 

The difficulties we experienced 
in attaining clear ideas on the na- 
ture of space and time, follow us 
with regard to velocity; which is 
called an affection of motion, which 
determines its quantity. Now of 
quantity we have a clear :dea; but 
our author te!ls us, that motion is a 
simple :dea, and does not therefore 
admit of d-finition. How then can 
it admi: of quantity, of being more 
or icss ? and what 1s velocity ? We 
will not pursue this subject farther. 
We have shown sufficiently how 
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difficult it is to lay the foundations 
ef a science. 

The laws of motion are explained 
after the definitions, and the doc- 
trine of the composition and resolu- 
tion of forces is laid down with 
some useful examples. In one pro- 
position we found a strange expres- 
sion ; in shewing that the effects of 
forces, when estimated in given di- 
rections, are not altered by compo- 
sition or resolution, it is said, that 
two forces being in opposite direc- 
tions will have opposite signs + and 
But what has th:s to do with a 
seometrical demonstration, and how 
can it be admitted into one? We 
are to learn how the signs of addi- 
tion and subtraction of numbers can 
be admitted into the theory of forces, 
and this has not been previous] 
laid down. This part of the wor 
is very ingeniously laid down, anda 
proper use has been made of the 
improvements of various writers, to 
whom the author makes frequent re- 
ferences. It is however so enve- 
loped in formule of trigonometry, 
that few persons will pay proper at- 
tention to it. The pF te of the 
centre of gravity requires the know- 
ledge of fluxions. 

‘The doctrine of the mechanical 
powers follows, and Galileo’s de- 
monstration is given in the case of 
the strait lever, and for the bent 
lever reference is made to the chap- 
ter of the centre of gravity. The 
inclined plane brought us_ into 
fluxions, and we found this equa- 
tion wx-+ wt =0., an impossible 
equation; since the addition of two 
qualities together must make a quan- 
tity greater than either. The chap- 
ter on the strength and stress of tim- 
ber is very well done, and at thecon- 
clusion are several useful practical 
observations. Cords, arches and 
domes carried us into various fi xion- 
al equations, from one of which was 


—_——rr 
pore: TE 


deduced this equationy — —Y 
r +6 
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an evident careless way of writing, 
for what can possibly be meant by 
Vonat—O 


The equations with 


ae 


fluxions of the first and second or- 
der look very well upon paper, but 
We suspect very much, that a philo- 
sopher would make a poor figure, if 
he built his arch on those principles. 
Dynamics lead us to the nature of 
motion, uniform and variable; and 
we have various fluxional equations 
relative to forces and falling bodies, 
and motions upon inclined planes. 
We should have gone through very 
well, if we had not been stepped in 
the curve of swiftest descent, by an 
be anna x 
enquiry mto the fluent of y~? 
(vr + yy)? We think we know 
what the author means by this 


° L ° 
strange expressiony— ? ; and if he 


does mean 7——. Wwe cannot sec, 
+? 9» 


why he did not write it down in the 
simplest and obvious manner. For 
our own part, whenever we come to 
such absurd expressions as y—?, 
we work out the problem ourselves 
and compare our conclusion with 
that of the author’s. If there is an 
agreement we are satisfied : if other- 
wise, we leave the proposition, con- 
tenting ourselves with the old adage, 
si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 
In circular motions the proposi- 
tions inthe second section of New- 
ton are followed, which we fully 
comprehend : but here some of the 
conclusions are so metamorphosed 
that we cannot make (as they say) 
either head or tail ef them. For 
we have an expression for the pe- 
1—n 


riodic time in the term 2 7 -——» 


in which it is said, that, if 2 be ex- 

pounded by 1, 0,—1,—-2,—3 suc- 

cessively, the corresponding veloci- 
posi 

ty will be as 7,2 —, 1,7°-2, and 

f 1 . . 

r--~ and ,he periodic tense as 1, 


and »+ Now this may 


els 


» * VE 
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be very true, but we do not know 
how to apply it: for if m is to be 
expressed by —1, our expression 
becomes cnet and what— —n 
means we are at a loss to determine. 
In this chapter the theory is car- 
ried to the motion of the heavenly 
bodies, and the attraction of cor- 
puscles to a sphere, in which we 
found a fluxional expression 2 7 2 
; Pr : 

x x dv—> which was reduced to 


the expression 2 x 2 2 We of 
course turned to our interleaved 
Newton, Sect. XII. and finding 
there the proposition worked out 
fluxionally, and giving us a similar 
result without any such expression 
as the author uses, we contented 
ourselyes with our own demonstra~- 
tion, and used the liberty of negli- 
gence, which we assume on similar 
occasions. 

The rotation of bodies about fixed 
axes, with the discovery of the cen- 
tres of oxillation, gyration, percus- 
sion, also shew great science, read- 
ing and equal industry. We were 
amused however with one inference, 
as it brings the question of the mo- 
tion or rest of our system to a bet, 
and the odds in favour-of a pro- 
gressive motion are, according to 
our author, infinity to unity. The 
bet ought to be proposed at Brookes’s 
or Newmarket, where we have no 
doubt it will be taken by more than 
one person; making the unit either 
a guinea or a thousand guineas, just 
as the author pleases. We got 
through part of the chapter on per- 
cussion tolerably well, till we came 


to the equation 7-+2 = 0, and look- 
ing a little lower discovered some 
more numbers of no value, and at 
last an equation C = — 2 W—ps. 
Of course we shut up this part of 
the book, and turned over to the 
chapter on the motion of machines, 
and their maximum effects, which 
we read with great satisfaction. 
Hydrostatics and Pneumatics are 
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treated ina similar manner. The 
most important propositions in these 
branches are introduced, and in ge- 
neral very well demonstrated. But 
we may here make two general ob- 
servations, and close our account of 
the first volume. T'he author is 
more attentive throughout to his 
matter than to the manner. His 
stile is far from elegant, and his 
method not sufficiently chaste and 
pure. There is no reason why a 
mathematician should not attend to 
both circumstances, and Huygens 
may be studied by those who delight 
in elegance of expression, or find 
from any causes the want of it. But 
this failing in our author is redeem- 
ed by a very great excellence, the 
continually referring to the best au 
thors whose propositions he uses, 
or whose writiigs throw any light 
upon the subject. In generai also 
their merits are very well appre- 
ciated. 

The second volume contains the 
description of a vast number of ma 
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chines, taken from every source of 
information, and throughout very 
many useful hints are thrown out, 
which deserve the attention of the 
civil engineer. 

Indeed the whole work deserves a 
place in the study of the mechani- 
cian of the higher orders. It can- 
not, as we observed before, be of 
use to a mathematician who has 
made little progress in the science: 
but the teachers of natural philoso- 

hy may find many propositions 
lame, which they may usefully low- 
er down to the capacities of their 
pupils. We trust, that the author 
will take in good part our remarks 
on the careless mode he has fallen 
into in writing fluxional equations, 
because we are convinced, that 
when he is determined not to admit 
any thing into a demonstration, but 
what is clearly derived from the pre- 
mises, he will experience that plea- 
sure, which we do in reading legiti- 
mate demonstrations. 


Art. V. Camus on the Teeth of Wheels, Pinions, &Sc.; demonstrating the best Forms 
which canbe given them for the various Purposes of Machinery, such as Mill-aork, 


Clock-work, &¥c. and the Art of finding 
of Mr. Camus. 


CAMUS is well known for his 
mathematical writings, particularly 
for his Cours de Mathematique, 
from which this work is extracted. 
Fhe additions made to it are from 
Imison’s Elements of Science. On 
the teeth of wheels much of the ex- 
cellence of a piece of machinery 
depends, and it is of importance to 
determine, what is their best form: 
observation would point out to me- 
chanics, that the wood, used for 
cogs, does by the repeated action 
of the cogs upon each other, ac- 
quire a particular form; and, if 
the curve could be ascertained, this 
would be the model for iron teeth 
used in machinery. Camus takes 
the principle, that the epicycloidal 
form is best adapted to this purpose, 
and calculates from the nature of 


ne 


their Numbers, 


‘each other. 


Translated feom the French 


the epicycloid every proposition 
respecting the action of teeth upon 
The work is well 
known and merited a translation, and 
may usefully be consulted by the civil 
engineer. But experience and im- 
proved science have given rise to a 
better principle on the formation of 
teeth for wheel-work, which is both 
elegant in the demonstration, and 
equally easy in practice. Let two 
circles be drawn to represent two 
wheels, acting by means of cogs or 
teeth on each other; and in the in- 
terval between the nearest points of 
their circumference, being of course 
in the line between the two centres, 
are two cogs, one in each circle. 
Draw a tangent to the two circles 
passing through this interval, and 
in each circle the are between the 
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point of contact and the extremity 
of the radius in a line between the 
two centres, is the arc, on which 
the form of each tooth depends. 
Let this arc be evolved or unwrap- 
ped; that is, a thread being fixed at 
the point of contact and drawn tight 
to the extremity of the radius, in 
the line between the two centres, 
let it be unwrapped, and the curve 
formed by the point at the end of 
the thread is the curve best adapted 
to the form of the tooth or cog, on 
the wheel of the dimensions of the 
circle. For the surfaces of both 
teeth will always touch each other, 
and in a point, whence is drawn a 
common tangent to both circles. 
Thus the force, with which they 
act upon the circles, will be in the 
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direction of the circumferences, and 
en applied in the best 
possible manner. The cogs also, 
by acting upon each other during a 
certain interval,namely the space be- 
tween the points of contact in the two 
circles, allow for several teeth to act 
upon each other at the same time 
in the best manner. The pressure 
is of course divided among several 
teeth, and the teeth will be less 
liable to wear out by indentations. 
The writer of this work will do well 
to apply this principle to the teeth 
of wheels in general, in the same 
manner as Camus has done for the 
epicycloidal teeth, and thus we shall 
have a good opportunity of com- 
paring together their respective ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 


Art. VI. Evening Amusements: or the Beauty of the Heavens —— in” which 


several striking Appearances to be observed on various Evenings in the 


eavens during 


the Year 1807 are described, and several Means are frointed out, by which the Time of 
Young Persons may be innocently, agreeably, and profitably employed within Doors: in- 


tended to be continued Annually. By Wit.iam Frenp, 


Jesus College, Cambridge. small 8vo. 


WE are happy to see that Mr. 
Frend continues to persevere in the 
plan, which he sohappily conceived, 
and ably executes. With his me- 
thod of instructing young pcople 
in astronomy the public is now well 
acquainted, and these volumes will 
grow into a valuable collection, by 
which the present learners will be 
enabled to instruct the next genera- 
tion to the best advantage. Every 
year gives some new information, 
and some practical hints to the learn- 
er. In the volume for the present 
year, he is led to consider the mo- 
tion of the planets round the sun, 
so as to make himself a little plan 
of them, and discover the theory 
by himself of the conjunctions. The 
method of illustrating this doctrine 
by the hands of a watch isa very 
ingenious one, and cannot fail of 
_ Setting the subject in so clear a light 

zs to be understood by the com- 
monest capacity. A Chinese plate, 
introduced into the work, will give 
amusement, and has given amuse- 


sg. M. 4. Fellow of 


ment we find to many young per- 
sons. It may tend to open their 
mind as to numbers, and very pro- 
perly refersthem back to Mr. Frend’s 
tangible arithmetic, by which 
many mothers are now employed in 
instructing their children, between 
five and six years of age, into that 
science, and preventing them from 
being embarrassed by the strange 
way with which it is too generally 
taught. But this little astronomical 
work is not only useful to young 
people, but to the teachers; and 
not only will the latter in their 
schools teach astronomy in the best 
way by shewing the paths of the 
moon and planets on the globe every 
day, and on fine nights pointing 
out these objects in the heavens, 
but they will derive very useful 
hints,of which they may avail them- 
selves in other respects. Among 
ethers we cannot refrain from men- 
tioning one, which the author par- 
ticularly recommends to the masters 
of great schools, and which will be 
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of equal importance to all teachers. 
Mr. Frend has taken care, that some 
reams of paper, ruled in squares of 
different sizes, should be at his 
booksellers. According to the scale, 
chosen for a degree ora mile, if ne- 
cessary, different paper will be used. 
A sheet of this paper, Mr. Frend 
proposes should be in the hands of 
every pupil, when he is reading an 
historical work; for example, the 
anabasis of Xenophon or Homer; 
and the master is to tell the pupil 
the longitude and latitude of every 
place, asit occurs, which each pu- 
pil is to mark on his paper; and 


thus, in his progress through the 
school, he will form his own maps, 
and commit to memory in the best 
manner the knowledge of the prin- 
cipal places on earth. The same 
plan is recommended for astronomy, 
and we are well convinced, that in 
both cases it will be found eminent- 
ly useful. In this manner they will 
form plans of the curves described 
in the heavens by the planets, of 
which Mr. Frend gives two instances 
in this work; the one of the annual 
progress of Saturn the other of Ju- 
piter. 
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Ant. I. The Bibliographical Miscellany; or, Supplement to the Bibliographical 


Dictionary. 


THE bibliographical dictionary 
has been already noticed by us in 
several articles, as the volumes suc- 
cessively made their appearance. 
The present volumes form a sup- 
plement, containing an account of 
English translations from the classic 
authors, and a variety of other mat- 
ter, more or less related to the sub- 
ject. 

We have been obliged to notice 
with regret, some inaccuracies which 
have in some degree deducted from 
the value of the preceding parts of 
the work. We have, however, ob- 
served with satisfaction, that they 
became less frequent in the progress 
of the undertaking, and the present 
volumes we are disposed to con- 
sider as on the whole, more valua- 
ble than any of their predecessors. 

The first volume is occupied by 
an account of English translations of 
classic authors, and works of Arabic 
and Persian grammar and literature. 
The articles have been collected 
with diligence, but are sometimes 
deformed by gross and unacknow- 
ledged typographical errors, such 
us Demosthenes of Crotona, for De- 
mosthenes de corona, Juppsyple, 
for Hypsipyle, &c. 

P. 12. At the head of the tran- 
slations of Apollonius Rhodius is 
placed, ‘* The Hystorie of Jason, 
touching the conquest of the gold- 
en fleece, sali by W. Caxton. 
Translated from the French.” It 
is very improbable, that any such 
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work should be in any manner de- 
rived from the Greek poet, as there 
were many sources of information 
respecting the Argonautic expedi- 
tion much more accessible in that 
age than Apollonius Rhodius, whose 
work was not in fact printed till af- 
ter the death of Caxton. 

P. 22. There is a modern French 
translation of Athenzus, by Ville- 
brune in several volumes, 4to. 

The latter past of this volume 
consists of an account of works in 
Oriental literature, with which the 
author appears to possess an exten- 
siye acquaintance. 

The second volume contains a 
variety of bibliographical disserta- 
tions, the principal of which relate 
to the controversy respecting the 
origin of printing, the time of its 
introduction into Italy, and various 
systems of bibliographical arrange- 
ment. Several catalogues are given 
of writers who have treated on ty- 
pographical and literary history, and 
of places where the art of printing 
was exercised at an early period. 
Some long, but useful chronologi- 
cal tables close the volume. 

The genuineness of the date of 
the celebrated Decor puellarum, 
(1461) printed at Venice, by Jan- 
son, is strenuously maintained in a 
series of arguments extracted from 
the works of Boni. We think, how- 
ever, that the objection arising from 
the want of any other dated edition 
of that artist, before 1470, is not 
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easily to be surmounted. The date 
is probably a typographical error, 
and not a designed fraud. 

Of these systems of bibliography, 
the first appears much the best, as 
it is also most agreeable to common 
practice, but being taken for the 
most part from a French original, it 
is in a few instances, not suffici- 
ently adapted to the formation of 
an English arrangement. 

As a specimen of the author’s 
style and manner, we insert the fol- 
lowing extract. 


Origin and Progress of Printing in Ger- 
many. 

** The sum of what has been said be- 
fore, is, that the first who conceived the 
thought of this excellent invention was 
Joun Gutenserc, born in Mayence, 
( Mentz) in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, of a noble, but reduced family, 
and by profession a goldsmith; who, 
stimulated by his genius to the discovery 
of something xew, travelled from his 
youth through various countries, where 
he learned several arts unknown to the 
Germans, and conceived the idea of 
printing books. 

“ The first attempts were made by 
him in Strasburg, from 1436 to 1440, on 
characters carved in small tablets of 
wood, with the same mechanism by 
which cards and pictures wereimpressed. 
Conrad Saspach was the name of the 
turner, who made the first printing-press 
in the year 1436. 

«« Till the year 1448, Gutenberg re- 
mained within the precincts of Stras- 
burg, and with the assistance of the la- 
bour and cash of John Mentel and others, 
made the second more important disco- 
very, thatis, the use of moveable charac- 
ters cut in wood, smaller, rougher, and 
more unequal than those of Mayence. 
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To this first epoch the specimens of the 
art, cited in the BrBLIoGRAPHICAL 
Dictionary, under the articles Dona- 
tus and CaTHoticon, are to be re- 
ferred. 

From 1448 to 1458, they continued 
printing with moveable wooden types, but 
improved by John Mentel in Strasburg, 
in union with Henry Eggestein, to whom 
Schepflin attributes, Liber de miseria hu- 
mane conditionis, Argentinz, 1448; and 
at Mayence by the Fausto-Gutenbergian 
socieiy, with the help of Peter Schaffer, 
which were used in the Biblia sine an. and 
Psalterium of 1457. 

“ Till this year, it appears that the 
invention was kept secret in these two 
cities, the first mothers and nurses of the 
typographicart. Finally,in the year 1459, 
is placed the epoch of moveable metallic 
types: in this, the art of printing books 
really consists. The invention. of found- 
ing types in moulds or matrices, is attri- 
buted to Peter Scheffer, the first specimen 
of which was given in the Durandi Ra- 
tionale Divin. Offic. fol. Moguntia, 1459; 
but to John Mentel is owing that of cha- 
racters cut in metal, bat not cast, which 
is seen in his first books, some of which 
prove themselves anterior to 1460, and 
are after the manner of the above-men- 
tioned work, De Miseria Humane Con- 
ditionis, of which Schzpflin has given a 
specimen. The first book with a date of 
the new printing of John Gutenberg, 
with metal types, is the CarHoLicon, 
fol. Max. Moguntiz, 1460. 

“In the year 1458, is fixed with un- 
equivocal proofs, the propagation of 
printing fromthe city of Meniz, by the 
servants of Gutenberg, who lett him after 
hedissolved the partnership with Fust and 
Scheffer. For farther satisfaction on 
these points, and for the proofs in detail, 
the reader is referred to the celebrated 
works of Schepflin, Denis, Braun, and 
Panzer. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


HE ATHEN UM ; a Magazine of Literary 
and Miscellaneous Information. 
Conducted by J. AIKIN, M. D. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Price 2s. each. 
(To be continued Monthly.) 

*,¢ The Athenzum is designed essentially to be one of 
those popular Miscellanies, so long known and approved 
in this Country, under the name of a Magazine, and to 
embrace all the usual Objects of such Publications: but, 
asits Title may be understeod to imply, it is meant to aim 
ata higher diterary Character than they commonly sup- 
port. 


THE BRITISH THEATRE; OR, A COL. 
LECTION OF PLAYS, which are acted at the Theatres 
Royal Drury-Lane, Covent-Garden, and Haymarket, printed 
ander the Authorigy and by Permission of the Managers 
from the Prompt Books, with Biographical and Critica) 
Remarks. By Mrs. INCHBALD. 

This Work, being intended as a Companion to the 
Theatres of Great Britain and Ireland, will contain every 
Play, which keeps Possession of the Stage, including many 
which have never appeared in any similar Collection. 

It is intended to comprise the Work in Twenty-five 
Volmnes, each contaiuing Five Plays, and at its Concla.- 
sion will be given General Title Pages, together with Di 
rections for arranging the Plays. Iu the course of Pub 
lication will be given, as Frontispieces to the Volumes of 
the fine Edition, Portraits of Authors, generally with their 
Play that is first brought forward. 

The Embellishments will be executed in the very best 
Manner, by the first Artists. The Price of the common 
Edition 1s. and of the Fine 2s. each Number. 

The following Plays have already been published, and 
he R will conti to be published Weekly till 
the Whole be completed : 

1, Mountaineers; 2. Speed the Plough ; 3. Wheel of For- 
tone; 4. Lovers’ Vows; 5. Inkle and Yarico; 6. Isabella ; 
i. Wild Oats; 8. Douglas; 9. Stranger; 10. Country 
Girl; 11. Dramatist; 12. Hamlet; 13. Grecian Danghter , 
14, Busy Budy ; 15. John Bull; 16 Tancred and Sigismun- 
da; 17. All in the Wrong; 18. Macbeth; 19. Bold Stroke 
fora Wife; 20. Poor Gentleman; <1. Such Things Are; 
£2, Oroonoko ; 23. Love in a Village; 24. Road to Ruin; 
$5. Jane Shore; 26. Clandestine Marriage; ©°7. Edward 
the Black Prince; 28. Merry Wives of Windsor; 29. Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife; 30. Mourning Bride; 31. Cure 
for the Heart Ache; 32. All for Love; 33. Way to keep 
him; 34. King John; 35. She Stoups to Conquer ; 36. The 
Conscious Lovers ; 37. The Revenge; 38. Love for Love; 
39. Every Man in his Humour; 40. Coriolanus; 41. Jew; 
#2. Romeo and Juliet; 48. The Careless Husband; 44. 
George Barnwell; 45. The Beaux Stratagem; 46. Gustavus 
Vasa; 47. The West Indian; 48. Julius Cesar; 49. Every 
one has his Fault; 50. The Jealous Wife; 51. The Tem- 
Pest; 5°. The Orphan; 53. Cato; 54. The Belles Strata- 
tem; 55. Zara. 


THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA; OR, UNI- 
VER°AL MICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND LI- 
TSRATURE. Formed upon a more enlarged Plan of Ar- 
rangement than the Dictionary of Mr. Chambers; compre- 
hending the various Articles of that Work, with Additions 
aud Improvements; together with the new Subjects of 








Biography, Geography, and History ; and adapted to the 
present State of Literature and Science. 
By ABRAHAM REES, D.D.F.R.S. 

Editor of the last Edition of Mr. Chambers’s Dictionary; 
with the Assistance of eminent professional Gentlemen. 
Ulustrated with new Plates, inclnding Maps, engraved for 
the Work by some of the most distinguished Artists. The 
Second Edition. 

The First Edition of this new Work consisted of 5000 
Copies, and a Second Edition of all the early Parts have 
heen already called for. The following are its principal 
Recommendations. 

1. The Plan of this Work i3 intended as an Improve- 
ment upou similar Publications, being a Medinm between 
the Plan of a Dictionary and that of Treatises ; and com. 
prehending the Advantages of each. The History and 
Outlines of each Science are given under ils appropriate 
Title; and its various Divisions, which can be more satis- 
factorily explained in separate Articles than in the Body 
of aTreatise, are introduced under their respective Terms. 

2. The Editor is of acknowledged Learning and Indus- 
try, and of unquestionable Experience in this Department 
of literary Labour; the greater Part of bis Life having 
beeu employed iu editing and improving the last Edition 
of Mr, Chambers’s Dictionary, and in collecting Materials 
for the present Work. 

3. Among the Gentlemen who have engaged to contri- 
bute their Assistauce to this Work, are many of distin- 
guished Eminence. 

4. The Embellishments are of a very superior Descrip- 
tion, and will form, when completed, an incomparably 
more elegant and correct Set of scientitic and other Phtes 
than has ever been produced. The scientific Subjects are 
engraved by Mr. Lowry, whose accurate Knowledge and 
improved Method of Execution, in this Branch of the 
Art, have not heen equalled. The Subjects of Natural 
History, &c. are chiefly engraved by Mr. Milton and Mr. 
Scott, with corresponding Taste and Beauty. 

The Drawings are almost wholly new. The Plates which 
are already engraved, are from Drawings by Messrs. Flax- 
man, Howard, Stubbs, Lowry, Edwards, Donovan, Sowerhy, 
Stratt, Mushett, E. Aikin, P. Nicholson, Daniel, Nayler, 
Anderson, Kirkman, &c.- 

5. The Maps will be double the Size usually given in 
similar Publications, and are drawn aud engraved under 
the Direction of Mr, Arrowsmith. 

6. Parts 1. to XIV. are already published, and may be 
had either periodically or together. Price 18s. eachin Boards, 
aud arrangements have lately been made to publish the 
succeeding Parts every two Months, till the whole Work 
be conpleted. 

7. A few Copies are printed off on royal paper, with 
pruof impressions of the plates, price 12. 16s. each Part. 


THE ANNUAL REVIEW, AND HISTORY 

OF LITERATURE. A. AIKIN, Editor. 
Volume |. to V. Price il. 1s. each in Extra Boards. 

*,* This Review comprises in one volume, Accounts of 
all the Works published during each Year, (including a 
Variety of valuable Publications, which never find a place 
in any other Review) arranged into Chapters, agreeably to 
their respective Subjects, and preceded by an Historical 
Introduction. It is consequently hetter suited for the Li- 
brary than any similar Publigation, and is particularly 
adapted for Exportation. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, displaying a Series of Setect En- 
fravitigs, representing the most beautiful, curious, and in. 
teresting Ancient Editices of this Country ; with an Histo. 

ical and descriptive Account of each Subject. 
By JOHN BRITTON. 

Parts I. U1. Wf. IV. V. VE. VIE. and VITT. In Medium 
and Imperiat 4to. lds. 6d. and 16s. each (to be continued 
Quarterly.) 7 

“«The engravings are executed in a superidr style; the descrip- 
tions are sutlicient!y ample, and appear to curate ; and, under 
the superintendance of so a an antiquar Mr. Britton, there 
can be no doubt that the succe ing parts will display a correspond 
ing excellence." Anti Fac. “he bold and rich style inwhich 
the several subjects are engraven do great Credit to the respective 
parties concerned.” Europ. Mag. “The portion of the work 
which is now before us, is certainly executed with uncommon 
Spirit; the choice of subjects has been made with judgment; and 
the author and his artists are equally entitled to our thanks.. In 
elegance it has not often been ore Crit. Rev. — ** The 

lates are beautilully executed, and the whele constitutes a_pleas- 
ng performance of a moderate price.” M. Rev. = ‘* Inthe se- 
lection of specimens, Mr. Britton has unquestionably shown his 
judgment: a work so nag a cannot fail to mect encouragement.” 






Brit, Crit. “ The plaigs arc well executed, the typovraphy, pa 
per, &c, is good; aud Qe whole work is highly respectabie.” 
Eel. Ket, * Uheir acCuracy and their elegance will do perma- 
nent honour to the talents of their author.” An. Rev. “* This 
eminent Antiquary pursues his interesting and important work with 
equal spirit and ability.” Anti Fac, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; OR, CRI- 
TICAL JOURNAL. (To be continued Quarterly.) 
Numbers I. to XVIIT. Price 5s. each, or Eight Volumes 8vo. 

Price 10s. 6d. each, in Boards. 

This Pablication is conducted upon a Principle of Se- 
lection: It takes no notice of insignificant Works, but 
enters very fully into those that seem entitled to attention. 
Combining, in some Measure, the representative Functions 
of a Review, with the Lndependence of original Discussion; 
comprehending every foreign Publication which an exten- 
sive Continental Correspondence can procure; and dis- 
tinguished by an Iinpartiality which no Party Zeal has yet 
pretended to call in question, it lays claim to the Support 
of those who are not satistied with the indolent and indis- 
criminating Profusion of our other Journals. 

The Editors were silent wpon these Pretensions, till they 
saw how the Public was likely to receive them. Their 
Success has been much beyond their Expectation, and, 
they believe, beyond any former Example. In spite of the 
Size of their Volume, the Remoteness of their Situation, and 
all the Disadvantages of Inexperience, they were enabled, 
even in their Second Number, to equal the Circulation of 
several of the established Journals of the Metropolis; and 
they have been convinced, by the constant Increase of the 
Demand, that, to secure the Patronage of the Public, itis 
only necessary to deserve it by a diligent and conscientions 
discharge of their Duty. To every Number is aunexed a 
complete List of all the new Publications in the preceding 
Quarter. 


CENSURA LITERARIA, Second Scries, 
Nos. 1 and 2, Price 2s. Gd. each, (to be continued Month- 
ly ;) coutaining Opinions, Extracts, and Titles of old Eng- 











lish Books, especially those which are scarce; with Medi- 
tations on Literature and Life. To which will now be 
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regularly added, NECOGRAPHIA AUTHORUM, or Me. 
moirs of deceased Authors. 
By SAMUEL EGERTON BRYDGES, Esq. 
*,* The first Series of the above Work may be had in 
three Vols 8vo. Price 1/. lis. 6d. in Boards, or in twelve 
Numbers, Price 2s. 6d, each. 


THE ECLECTIC REVIEW, Numbers I. to 
XVIII. Price 1s. 6d. each ; and Numbers XIX. to XXVIII, 
Price ¢s. each. 

The Eclectic Review was projected, not with a Wish to 
augment the Number of Works on Criticism, nor with a 
Presumption of surpassing all its Predecessors in literary 
Merit, but with a hope of rendering essential Service to 
the most valuable Interests of the Public. To blend with 
impartial Criticism an invariable regard to moral and re. 
ligious Principle, is its leading Object; and with a view 
to more extensive usefulness, it proposes to select those 
Departments of Literature which are most generally in. 
teresting aud instructive. 


THE GENUINE WORKS of HOGARTH, 
IN TWO VOLUMES QUARTO. 

To be comprised in Sixteen Numbers; each Number eon. 

tainiug Seven or Eight Prints, and about Forty Pages of 

Letter-Press) illustrated with Biographical Anecdotes, a 
Chronological Catalogue, and Commentary. 

By JOHN NICHOLS, F.S.A. Edinb. and Perth: and the 
late GEORGE STEEVENS, Esq. F. R. 8S. and F.S. A, 
Nos. I. U1. and HI. Price Half a Guinea each, on demy pa- 
per; or Price One Guinea on ruyal paper, with proof 
impressions. The Plates will invariably be engraved from 
Original Pictures, when there is a possibility of obtaining 
them: when this is nut the case, from Proof Impressions, 

The Works of the inimitable Hogarth have not only 
been sought for with Avidity in his Native Country, but 
have been admired by every civilized Nation in the World. 
Since his Death various Editions of his Works have, 
from Time to Time, been offered to the Public. But 
without attempting to depreciate any of the former Edi- 
tions, it is presumed that the present Work will, from its 
Elegance and Cheapness, stand unrivalled. 

*,* The succeeding Numbers will be published on the 
First Day of every Secend Month, 


THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY of THE- 
OLUGY and GENERAL LITERATURE, Nos. 1 to 14, 
Price 1s. each. (To be continued.) : ' 

*,* The object of the Monthly Repository is to blend 
Literature with Theology, and to make Theology rational, 
and Literature popular; it consists of two Parts, viz. a 
Magazine and a Review. The Magazine Part contains in 
teresting Biographical Sketches, Moral and Theological 
Disquisitions, Biblical Criticism, Select Pvetry, and Mis. 
cellaneous Original Communications. The Review con. 
sists of a brief Analysis of the principal Publications in 
Morals and Theology, with an impartial Examination of 
their Merits. To thcse two Parts are added, an Obituary, 
a Monthly Catalogue of New Books, and copions Religious, 
Politico-religious, and Literary Intelligence ; the whole 
forming anuually one large elegant svo. volume. 
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HISTORY AND 

THE CHRONICLES OF HOLINSHED, 
comprising the Description and History of England, Scot 
fand, and Ireland. The First Volume, closely printed in 
royal 4to. Price 2/. 2s. in Boards. Whe Work will be com- 
pleted in Six Volumes, one to be published every three 
Montis. 

*,* The Chronicles of Holinshed having become ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and from their rarity and value, having 
always brought a high price whenever they have appeared 
tor sale, the booksellers have thought they should perform 
an acceptable service to the public by reprinting thein, in 
a nniform, handsome, and modern form. 

it cannot now be necessary to state the importance and 
interesting nature of this work. The liigh price tor which 
it has always sold, is a sutlicient testimony of the esteem 
in which it has been held. Holinshed's Description of 
Britain is allowed to contain the most cnrious and authen- 
tic account of the manners and customs of our island in 
the reign of Henry VILL. and Elizabeth, in which it was 
written. His history of the transactions of the British 
Isles, duting these periods, possesses all the force aud 
value of contemporary evidence, collected by a most skil- 
ful ebserver; and the peculiar style and orthography in 
which the work is written, furnish a very interesting docu- 
tment ty illustate the history of the Engiish Language, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The original edition of the Chronicles of Holinshed, i! 
is Well known, was published by their author in a mutilat- 
ed state. A number of pages, which had obviously been 
printed with the rest of the work, were found to be omit. 
ted, except ina few copies, obtained by some favoured 
persons. In the present edition, these castrations are 
faithfully restored ; and in order that the purchaser may 
depend upon finding an exact, as wellas a perfect copy, it 
has been a faw with the publishers, uot to alter a singie 
letter, but to print the work with the utmost fidelity from 
the best preceding edition, with the author's own ortho- 
graphy. The only liberty taken, has been to use the types 
of the present day, instead of the old English letter of the 
time of Elizabeth. - 2 a“ 

The publishers submit to the public this edition of a 
curious and valuable Chronicle of our history, with a con 
tident hope, that it will gratify both the historical student 
aud the general reader. Uf it meet with the reception, 
which they anticipate, they will be encouraged to select 
some others of the raiest and most important of our an- 
cient Chronicles, and reprint them, in like manuer, for the 
convenience aud gratification of the public. 


SIR JOHN FROISSART'S CHRONICLES 
of ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, and the Adjointng 
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Countries, from the latter Part of the Reign of Edward II. 
tothe Coronation of Henry [V. Newly translated trom 
the Freuch Editions, with Variations and Additions from 
many celebrated MSS. By THOMAS JOHNES, Esq. M.P. 
To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author, an Essay on 
his Works, a Criticism on his History, and a Dissertation 
on bis Poetry. The Second Edition, in 12 vols. &vo. 
Price 7l. 4s. in Boards. ‘ 

« Froissart is an historian consulted and cited by every writer 
whose subject leads him to the period in which he wrote ; he is the 
chief, if not the only authentic source of information we are pos- 
gessed of with regard to one of the proudest and most striking por- 
tions of our national annals. The engravings from old illuminated 
Mss. which accompany the present portion of the work, are useful 
aswell as Curious ornaments. As the authenticity of the sources 
from which they are taken cannot be doubted, they present valu- 
abie pictures of the costume of the times. We consider the tran- 
siation of Froissart’s Chronicles by Mr. Johnes as an undertaking of 
great importance, and even of high national interest.” Crit. Rev. 
 gven the readers of novels and romances, if ever they have in 
the course of their lives read any thing of real history, must be 
gratified and even charmed with Froissart, for there is as much 
gilantry, love, and adventure in the Chronicles of Froissart as in 
any romance, Don Quixote scarcely excepted. Froissart’s Chro- 
nicles absolutely atford more amusement of this kind, were the 
instruction to be derived from matter of fact and truth entirely 
outof the question.” Anti Fac. “ The Chronicles of Froissart 
have held a distinguished place for centuries in the libraries of the 
curious. He has engaced more of the public attention than any 
historian of the age in which he lived.” Ei. Jour. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL 
HUTCHINSON, Governor of Nottingham Castle and 
Town, Representative of the County of Nottingham in the 
Long Parliament, and of the Town of Nottingham in the 
first Parliament of Charles If. &c. With original Anec- 
dotes of many of the most distinguished of his Contem- 
poraries, and a Summary Review of Public Affairs: written 
by his Widow, Lucy, daughter of Sir Allen Aspley, Lieute- 
nant of the Tower, &c. Now first published from the 
original Manuscript, 

By the Rev. JULIUS HUTCHINSON. 

To which is pretixed, the Life of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
written by herself, a Fragment. Embellished with two 
elegantly engraved Portraits, and a View of Nottingham 
Castle. In one vol. 4to. Price il. 11s. 6d. ; and Royal, 
price 22. 12s. 6d. in Boards. 

“ These interesting papers wil! gratify all who delight in the con- 
templation of human character, and are sensible to the charms of 
intellectual and moral excellence.” Ecl, Rev. “As a politi- 
cal record we regard this work as a valuable addition to our stock of 
original documents ; but perhaps its greatest merit will be allowed 
torest on its excellency asa literary composition. ‘The story is in- 
teresting in the highest degree. The editor has not exaggerated 
when he recommends his book to the ladies as more entertaining 
than most novels, The style is undoubtedly entitled to the praise of 
vigour and elegance, and will not be easily matched among tbe writ- 
ingsof our elder authors.” Crit, Rev. ** ‘This work is indeed 
a most valuable addition to the historical records of a period which 
has always been considered as one of the most important in the an- 
nalsof English History.” Ox. Rev. ** This is a book of singu- 
lar interest and importance.” Cens. Lit. 


> , 

NAVAL AND MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, from 1797 to 1785. 

By ROBERT BEATSON, Esq. LL.D. 

The 2d Edit. with a Continuation. 6 vols. 8vo. 32. 3s. Bas. 
. “ The interesting nature of this work has forced us to exceed our 
intended limits. ‘Yo the design and to the execution we must give 
applause, as being in no mean degree useful and meritorious. It 
is awork of utility and merit.” Crit. Rev. *« The Author seems 
to have executed the work not only with fidelity and a regard to 
truth, but also with ability and judgment.” Brit. Crit. «* These 
Memoirs are well calculated for affording the Public both interesting 
amusement and much useful information, and the greatest advan- 
tage to naval othcers, and particularly young gentlemen of that 
profession.” Anti fac. ** We cannot but remark, that the mind 
islostin wonder while Contemplating the mass of herevic dees, 
and the number of brilliant ex Holts, which are collected together 
within the compass of these volumes. The author has exeeuted a 
aborious task, and has established a claim to the acknowledgments 
of his country. He has manifested remarkable diligence in the 
collection of materials ; yet we do not believe that the writer’s par- 
tality has induced him ina Single instance to suppress any tact 
within the fair scope of his memoirs, or wilfutly to misrepresent 
any one which he has underiaken to relate.” M. Rev. ‘* 'Uhe pen 
of Dr. Beatson is Characterized by fairness and impartiality, and 
he has well performed the task which he has undertaken.” An. Rev. 


A POLITICAL INDEX TO THE HISTO- 
REES of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND; or a Com. 
plete Register of the Hereditary Honours, Public Offices, 
and Persons iu Office,‘from the earliest Periods to the 
Present Time. By ROBERT BEATSON, LL. D. 

The Third Edition, corrected and much enlarged, in 3 vols 


» 8v0. Price 1/. 11s. Gd. in Boards. 


” Merad sexes are certainly obliced to the author for the compile- 

mentand publication of so useful a work: a work produced at the 

fee of much time and great labour, and executed with strict 
ey, ’ 





LETTERS ON THE STUPY AND USE 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY. Containing 
Observations and Reflections on the Causes and Conse- 
quences of those Events which have produced any con- 
spicuous Change in the Aspect of the World, and the ge- 
heral State of Haman Affairs. By JOHN BIGLAND. 
The Third Edition. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. embellished with 
an elegantly engraved Head of the Author. Price 10s, 6. 
or 1 vol. 12mo. Price Gs. in Boards, 

** Mr. Bigland displays in this volume a well cultivated and com- 
prehensive mind. His style is generally correct; his information is 
extensive; and the many pertinent remarks and inferences wit! 
which he has enriched this summary of general history, meet our 
cordial approbation. M. Rev. ** We are well pleased with this 
publication. It is a useful undertaking, wellexccuted.” Mrit. Crir. 
** This little historic digest, collected fxom most unexceptionable 
authors, is executed with great neatness and propriciy.” Crit. Rev. 


LETTERS ON THE MODERN HISTORY 
AND POLITICAL ASPECT OF EUROPE; exhibiting the 
Nature, Canses, and probable Consequences of the grand 
Contest between Great Britain and France, aud the poli- 
tical Circumstances of the different Nations which com. 
pose the European System. Illustrated with Historial and 
Geographical Observations. By JOHN BIGLAND. 

The Second Edition, revised, and adapted to the present 
State of Europe. Ip 1 vol. 8va. Priceds. in Boards. 

“ These Letters discuss, in turn, almost all the great questions 

which can be agitated by politicians of the present hour. The 
rinciples of the author are every where sound and patriotic, and hs 
nowledge is surprisingly extensive.”’ Brit. Crit. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE IIL. to the Termination of the late War. To 
which is prefixed, a View of the Progressive Improve- 
ment of England, in Prosperity and Strength, to the Ac- 
cession of his Majesty. By ROBERT BISSET, LL.D. 

In 6 vols. 8vo. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. in Boards. 

“« Dr. Bisset’s History is hiehly praiseworthy—it narrates with 
greater detail and completeness than Macfarlane, Beisham, or 
Adolphus, the transactions of the present reign. The style 1s 
natural, ye: clegant; the information abundant, yet select; the 
criticism loyal, yet liberal. In short, it appears to us more likely 
than any of the rival histories to annex itself to Hume ant 
Smollett, as the regular and generally received continuation of the 
History of England.” An, Rev. “* We must recommend 
this as a work replete with both information and amusement~and 
while it is free from any spirit of party, it breathes threughout a 
firm attachment to tempered freedom and the spirit of the Britisi: 
Constitution, a sincere regard for C.e British character, and a just 
veneration for the rights of reason, of religion, and morality." 
Lit. Fourn, 


THE HISTORY OF CANADA, from its first 
Discovery, comprehending an Account of the original 
Establishment of Louisiana. By GEORGE HERIOT, Exy. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s. in Boards. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA, from the Esta- 
blishment of Monarchy under Rurik to the Accession of 
Catharine II. By WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R.S. 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburgh. In 2 vols. 8vo. With 60 Portraits, engraved 
from a series of Medals. Price 1Z. 1s. in Boards. 

“ Of Mr. Yooke’s abilities to produce judicious compilations and 
selections, and of the great facility he possesses in presentine tv 
the public books calculated for amusement and instruction, they 
tell us they have had frequent and satisfactory experience, The 
life of Catharine I. and the View of tie Russian Empire exhibit 
pert es portions of good sense, diligence, and taste, and have ac- 
cordingly been received with very extensive circulation. They 
contain an ample variety of anecdote, which the author seems 
peculiarly qualified to detail; a great deal of local information, 
which his long residence in Russia enabled him to acquire ; and an 
easy and agreeable narrative, the result of much expertence in 
writing. By means of the labours of this indetatigable author, we 
are now in possession of ¢ i 
relative to a vast empire. 









y species of knowledge and intormation 
* See the seurral Reviews for 1801, 1802. 

VIEW OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE during 
the Reign of Catharine Uf. and to the Close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, &c. &c. &c. Containing an accurate Ve- 
scription of the Government, Manners, Customs, Religion- 
Extent, Boundaries, Soil, Climate, Produce, Revenue, 
Trade, Manufactures, &c. &c. of the several Natious that 
compose that extensive pire. 

By WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R.S. 
In 3 large vols. Svo. Price 12. lis. 6d. in Boards. 


THE LIFE OF CATHARINE IT. EMPRESS 
OF RUSSIA. By WILLIAM TOOKE, F.B.S. 
The Fourth Edition, with considerable Improvements, in 
3 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 7s. in Boards, embellished with 
Eleven elegant Portraits, and a View of the famous Statue 
of Peter the Great on the Day of its Disclosure to the 
Public; a View of the Foytress_of Schusselburg ; and 2 
correct Map of Russia. 
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THE PICTURE OF PETERSBURGH; from 
the German of HENRY STORCH. In 1 large vol. 8vo, 
embellished with Plates, and a new Plan of Petersburgh. 
Price 14s, in Boards. 


THE HISTORY OF THE M ROONS, from 
their Origin, to the Establishment of their Chief Tribe ai 
Sierra Leone ; including the Expedition to Cuba, for the 
Purpose of procuring Spanish Chasseurs ; and the State 
of the Isiand of Jamaica for the last Ten Years; with a 
Succinct History of the Island previous to that Period. 

By R. C. DALLAS, Esq. 
in 2 vols. 8vo. Price “et . in Boards, embellished with 
i avi nd Maps. 
ee ey no to oe the volumes of Mr. Dallas, 
which certainly aflurd much of both information and entertain- 
meut.” M,. Rev. 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT; from the 
earliest Accounts of that Country till the Expulsion of the 
French from Alexandria in the Year 1801. 

By JAMES WILSON, D.D. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 12. 4s. in Boards. 

«* This work is composed in a clear, agreeable, and lively man- 
ner.” Ag. Rev. “ Dr. Wilson is unquestivnably a man of talents; 
and the rapidity,of his narrative, and his flow of language, give con 
siderable animation to his pages.” M. Rev. 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND, from the ear- 
liest Accounts to the Accomplishment of the Union with 
Great Britain in 1801. By the Rev. JAMES GORDON, 

- Rector of Killegny in the Diocese of Ferns, and of Canna- 
way in the Diocese of Cork. In 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s. Bds. 

«© we have been gratified with Mr. Gordon’s performances. The 
story flows with ease and spirit, and the general style of the com 
sition may be termed —. vie — RB 4 mews ©. 
method and ¢ — Yee ‘The author has not derogaied from the 
Fepatation which he derived from his prior publication 3, Since we 
discover in it the same clear discernment, the same sound judgmen:, 
the same strong good sense, the same manly  sentiine nts, and the 
same fearless integrity, and devotion to truth.” | Mon. Rev.“ ahe 
same essential qualities of an historian which he displayed in his 
© pistory of the Irish Rebellion,’ are to be foand in the work before 
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us: and this is no ordinary praise. We think this work may be 
usefa and respectable compendium of Irish History.” Crit. Ry, 


THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE ANp 
REIGN OF PHILIP, KING OF MACEDON; the Father of 
ALEXANDER. By THOMAS LELAND, D.D, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. A new Edition, cor. 
rected, in 2 vols. Svo. Price 16s. in Boards. 


THE LIFE AND ESSAYS OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, LL.D. A new and improved Edition. [Ip 
2 vols. fooiscap 8vo. with a Portrait. Price 8s. in Boards, 


A FATHER’S MEMOIRS OF HIS CHILD, 
By BENJAMIN HEATH MALKIN, Esq. M.A. F.A.S. 
In royal 8vo. illustrated with Plates. 10s. 6d. in Boards, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRIT. 
INGS of JAMES BEATTIE, LL.D. Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Logic in the Marischal College and Uni. 
versily of Aberdeen, contaiming many of bis original Let. 
ters. By Sir WILLIAM FORBES, 

Of Pitsligo, Bart. one of the Executors of Dr. Beattie, 
Handsomely printed by Ballantyne, in 2 vols. 4to. with a 
fine Engraving, from a capital Painting by Sir Joshua Rey. 
nolds,and fac similes of his Haud-writing. Price 22.195, td. 
extra Boards. 

** A few Copies are printed ou royal Paper, with 
Provf Impressions of the Plates. Price 52. 5s. Boards, 


THE ROMAN HISTORY, from the Buildin 
of ROME to the RUIN of the COMMONWEALTH. Thlus. 
trated with Maps and other Plates. By N. HOOKE, Esq. 
A new Bait. in 11 vols. demy 8ve. Price 42. 19s. in Beards, 

The Montily Reviewers in their Criticism on this valuable work, 
which has been long out of — and exceedingly Scarce, ob. 
serve, ‘* That the Roman History of this judicious and master: 
writer is a most valuable accession to the stock of historical learn. 
ing. ‘That the execution of the work is equal throughout, That 
Mr. Alooke sceims to have possessed in a very eminent decree, the 
rare talent of separating the partizan {rom the historian, of which 
few writers are capable, and of comparing contradictory autho. 
rities with impartiality and penetration, He does ne: apocar to 
have been a bigot to any principles, or a slave to any authority.” 


io 
6 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS TO DISCOVER THE SOURCE 
OF THE NILE, in the Years 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1172, 
and1773. By JAMES BRUCE, of Kinnaird, Esq. F.R.S. 
The 2d Edit. corrected and enlarged. To which is prefixed, 
a Life of the Author, handsomely printed in 7 vols. 8vo. 
with a volume of Copper-plates in4to. 4¢. 16s. in Boards. 

A few Copies are printed in royal 8vo. with first Impres- 
sions of the Plates. Price 7/. 1s. in Boards. 

This Edition of a justly celelyated Work, is printed from 
a correct Copy, intended for the Press at the Time of the 
Author's Death. The Use of all his Original Journals, 
Correspondence, Manuscripts, &c.; the concurring Testi- 
monies of later Travellers ; along with various other Cir. 
cumstances, have enabled the Editor to render the Work 
more cemplete and ee Mr. Bruce himself 

i ondescended tomake it. f ; 
“Firemen is one of those few publications which at its 
first appearance engaged our incessant perusal, and we then 
thought it a very useful, entertaining, and interesting work, The 
present edition is greatly superior to the former. We are of opi- 
Bion, that in the general discharge of his office, the editor nas 
erected a truly honourable monument to the memory of his prin- 
cipal, and has laid the literary world under considerable obliga- 
tions to his own assiduity and intelligence.” kel. Rev. It 
would be rand inadequate praise 'o weil that it has seldom or 
never falien to our lot to notice a book so ably edited, We believe no 
editor ever befove so laboviously qualified himself for his under- 
taking.” An. Rev. 


THE SCENERY, ANTIQUITIES, AND 
BIOGRAPHY OF SOUTH WALES, from Materials col- 
lected during Two Excursions in the Year 1803, ; 

By BENJAMIN HEATH MAEKIN, Esq. M.A. F. S.A. 
In 1 vol. 4to. illustrated with Views, drawn and engraved 
by Laporte, aud a Map of the Country. 2d. 12s. 6d. Boards. 

A few Copies may be had with the Views finely coloured 
by Laporte. Price W. 4s. in Boards. ; h 

rane lite pate hematin nu lging ies fp te 
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Rew, 
indeed, satisfactory accounts of a tour through South 
wales? at hes yet appeared.” Brit, Crit. 

THE TOPOGRAPHY OF TROY, AND ITS 
VICINITY, iltustrated and explained by Drawings and 
Descriptions. Dedicated, by Permission, to ber Grace the 
Duchess of Devonshire, 








By WILLIAM GELL, Esq. of Jesus College, M.A. F.A.5, 
and late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
In Folio, Price 102. 10s. in Boards. 

{n the Work are given forty-three coloured Plates taken 
from accurate Drawings, made on the Spot, by the Author, 
and chiefly engraved by Mr. Mediand. The Work is de. 
signed to afford an Opportunity to such as have not visited 
the Country, of furming their own opinions of the Topo. 
graphy of Homer. 

“€ We recommend this work of Mr. Gell as one of the most ho- 
nourable monuments which has been erected to the most ancient, 
the first and best of Poets ; as one of the most acceptable and illus. 
trivuus works that have specares since the desire of visiting the 
road has revived, and we have no scruple to class him among those 
in the first rank, who have done credit to their country, as men of 
talents, elegance, and discernment.” Crit. Rev. “* We cannot 
conclude without expressing our opinion, that Mr. Gell has render- 
ed a real service to the cause of ancient literature. His Splendid 
work is executed with equal taste and care, and the end proposed 
seeins to have’ been fully attained.” An, Rev, 


, y . 

A DESCRIPTION OF LATIUM; OR, LA 
CAMPAGNA DI ROMA. In 1 vol. demy to. illustrated 
by Etchings by the Anthor, and a Map. #2. ils. 6d. in Bds, 

This Description is intended to give an {dea of the Cities, 
Towns, and Villages, in the Neighbourhood of Rome ; of 
the Paiutings, Sculptures, and Vestiges of Antiquity which 
they contain, as well as of the »icturesque Scenery which 
surrounds them. 

** This work has exacted our tribute of a probation, and we con- 
tidently assert, that it will prove well worthy the attention of the 
classic veader, and equally acceptable to the lovers of the fine arts.” 
Anti joc. | “* The great merit of the work consists in the beauty 
of the eichings, and in the clear and accurate manner in which the 
vestiges ct antiquity ave pointed out and explained.” ir, Fourn. 
“« The materials have been well employed, and evidently directed 
hy personal ohservations.” Ann, Rev. “ The world is indebted 
for this volume, we believe, to Miss Knight, the author of Marcus 
Flaminius; an‘ it will he considered as another honourable proof of 
her abilities and assiduity. The plates, in number twenty, are touched 
with spirit, and add much to the interest of the work." Eel. Rev. 
“* it is not our fortune often to meet with a volume, where more in- 
formation and entertainment are combined. Twenty etchings, by 
the author, are introduced in the volume. ‘These ate slight, but 
executed with remarkable neatness and precision. A map also of 
the Campagna is prefixed. The work is confidently, and we believe 
rightly, attributed to a sony already celebrated as a writer, the ac- 
complished Cornelia Knight.” Brit. Crit. “The writer of the 
wark betore us is entitled to considerable praise, tor conveying 
much agreeable infermation in ‘ 
suilice tu add, that no place of ancient or modern Celebrity, withis 
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the confines of that part of the late Papal territory which was called 
jatium, is here passed without some remarks, interesting to those 
who cither have visited or may visit Italy.” M. Rev. 


TRAVELS THROUGH THE SOUTHERN 
PROVINCES OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, in the Years 
1198 and 1794. Translated from the original German of 
Professor PALLAS, Counsellor of State to the Emperor of 
fiussia, Member of the principal Literary Societies of 
Europe, &c. &c. In 2@vols.4to. Price 7. is. in Boards, 
embellished with very numerous Maps and Plates, mostly 
colonred, illustrative of the Manners, Dress, and Customs 
of the various Tartar Nations, and of different Subjects 
relative to the Natural History and Antiquities of a Tract 
of Country, extending several thousand Miles in length, 
aud never before described. 

A few Copies of this splendid Work are printed on fine 
royal paper. Price 92. 9s. in Boards. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the SCENERY of 
KILLARNEY, the surrounding Country, and a consider- 
able Part of the Southern Coast of Ireland. 

By ISAAC WELD, Esq. M.R. 1. A. 
Ini vol. 4to. with numerous Plates elegantly engraved. 
Price 22. 2s. and on royal Paper, with first Impressions of 
the Plates, Price 32. 3s. in extra Boards. 


TRAVELS IN UPPER AND LOWER 

EGYPT, in Company with several Divisions of the French 
Amy; during the Campaigns of General Bonaparte in that 
Country. Published under the immediate Patronage of 
the Chief Consul. By VIVANT DENON, 
One of the Artists who accompanied the Expedition 
Translated from the Original by Arthur Aikin. The Se- 
cond Edition. tn 3 vols. Svo. Price 2d. 2s. in Boards, ac- 
companied by very numerous large Plates, consisting of 
Views taken in Upper and Lower Egypt, of Representa- 
tions of Antiquities aud Hiereglyphics, of Objects in Na- 
tural History, of Manners and Customs, &c. engraved by 
eminent Artists, aud Fac-similes of the Uriginals. 


NORTH WALES; including its Scenery, An. 
tiquities, Customs, and some Sketches of its Natural His- 
tory; delineated from Twe Excursions through all the 
interesting Parts of that Country, during the Summer 
of 1798 and 1801. 

By the Rev. W. BINGLEY, A. M. 
Fellow of the Linnean Society, and late of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 
In 2 vals. vo. illustrated with a new and accurate Map, 
Pegntiepleces, und several favourite Welsh Airs. 1/.1s. Bds. 

“ We have no hesitation in declaring that these volumes deserve 
to be ranked among the best performances of the kind ; nor will any 
one hereafter act wisely, who should visit North Wales, without 
making them his companion.” Brit. Crit. 

GLEANINGS THROUGH WALES, HOL.- 
LAND, AND WESTPHALIA. By Mr. PRATT. 

The Sixth Edition, lu 3 vols. Price 12. 4s. in Boards. 


*¢ After many a dull and uninteresting tract, to which our duty 
enforces attention, it is with a lively pleasure that we sit down to 
review the volumes before us. And the delight which we feel is 
similar to that of the traveller, who hath past from the long and 
sandy desert, where he had wandered with fatigue and anxiety, into 
a fine diversified country.” a “« We have found so many 
lively and pleasant exhibitions of manners, so many amusing and 
interesting anecdotes, and eo many observations and reficctions, 
gay and grave, sporiive and sentimental (all expressed in a gay and 
tamiliar style) better suited to the purpose than sentences jaboured 
with artificial exactness, that we cannot but recommend it to our 
readers as a highly amusing and interesting performance.” Anal, Rev. 

GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND; descriptive 
of the Countenance, Mind, and Character of the Country. 

y Mr. PRATT. 

Vol. 1. If. Price 10s. 6d. each, in Boards; and Vol. TIT. 
containing a Variety of interesting and important Topics ; 
including a Sketch of London, and new Views of Peace 
and War. Price 12s. iu Boards. 

The Second and Third Volumes may be had separately. 

“ we may, with propriety, term the author, ‘A safe companion 
and an easy triend :’ and he may be considered, in some degree, at 
the ‘Teniers of English tourists, and he has manifested himself a 
sincere lover of his country.” M. Rev. —“* ‘The author continues 
to merit the character he has long and deservedly maintained, of a 
sprightly and agreeable writer; of an intelligent, and often a saga- 
cious observer of human life and manners.” Brit. Cré “« ‘rhe 
English Gleaner has bere formed a golden sheaf upon English 
ground.” Anti Jac. ‘* He is one of those writers who. endeavour 
to speak to the ‘heart and to disseminate those virtues which Con- 
situte at once the glory and the felicity of social man.” M. Rev. 


THE JUVENILE TOURIST ; or, Excursions 
throngh various Parts of the Island of Great Britain ; in- 
cluding the West of England, the Midland Couuties, and 
the whole Connty of Kent: illustrated with Maps, and in- 
terspersed with historical Anecdotes and poetical Extracts, 
for the Improvement of the rising Generation: in a Series 
of Letiers to a Pupil. By JOHN EVANS, A. M. 5s. 6d. Bas. 


NOTES ON THE WEST INDIES, written 
during the Expedition under the Command of the late 
General Sir Kalph Abercromby ; including Observations 
on the Island of Barbadoes, and the' Settlements cap- 
tured by the British Troops upon the Cvuast of Guinea, 
Likewise Remarks relating to the Creoles and Slaves of 
the Western Colonies, and the Indians of South America. 
With occasional Hints regarding the Seasoning, or Yel- 
low Fever of Hot Climates. By GEORGE PINCKARD, M.D. 
Of the Royal College of Physicians, Deputy Inspector 
General of Hospitals to His Majesty’s kerces, aud Physi- 
cian to the Bloomsbury Dispensatory. ln 3 vols. 8vo 
Price 12. 10s. in Boards. 

«« Phough the author has given to his observations the modest 
title of ‘ Noves,’ they are certainly deserving of a higher Cha- 
racter. ‘The style is easy and a and the letters are highly 
deserving perusal. ‘This work will be found generally intercsting, 
as it gives a good view of the state Of tic West India Settlements; 
but it will be found more particularly worthy of the attention of 
those who wish to add to heir information with respect to slavery, 
and West India diseases,” Lit. Journ, “* This work is an extreme- 
ly valuable addition to our information upon Colonial Affairs. It 





abounds in facts the result of actual observation.” Edinb. Rev. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY; Volume 
the First; as they relate to Wounds, Ulcers, and Fistulas ; 
Aneurisms, and Wounded Arteries, Fractures of the Limbs, 
aud the Duties of the Military and Hospital Surgeon. 

By JOHN BELL, Surgeon. 
In 1 large vol. royal 4to. illustrated by Eighty Engravings, 
many vf them accurately coloured from Nature. Price4é.4s. 

—_— Volume the Second ; containing 
the Operations of Surgery, as they relate to the Anatomy 
aud Diseases of the Urethra and Bladder, aud the Anatomy 
and Diseases of the Scull and Brain. in Two Parts, royal 
Slo. illustrated by numenous Engravings. Price 52. os. 


A SYSTEM of OPERATIVE SURGERY, 
founded on the BASIS of ANATOMY. 
: By CHARLES BELL. 
Volume the First, in royal 8vo. Llustrated with numerous 
Engravings. Price 18s. in Boards. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN BODY. 
By JOHN and CHARLES BELL, Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
Tn 4 vols. royal 8vo. The Two first Volumes of the above 
Work contain the Anatomy of the Bones, Mascles, and 
Joints; and of the Heart and Arteries; with uumerous 

ravings. Price 12. 10s. in Boards. Vhe Third Volume 
contains the Anatomy of the Brain, aud«Description of 
the Course of the Nerves, aud the Anatomy of the Eye and 
Ear, with Engravings. Price 16s, in Boards. The Fourth 


contains the Anatomy of the Viscera of the Abdomen, the 
Paris in the Male and Female Pelvis, and the Lymphatic 
System. With au Appendix and Engravings, which com- 
pletes the Work, royal 8vo. The Second Editicn. Price 
15s. in Boards. 

ENGRAVINGS OF THE ARTERIES, il- 
lustrating the Second Volume of the Anatomy of the 
Human Body. By JOHN BELL, Surgeon; and serv- 
ing as an Introduction to the Surgery of the Arteries, by 
CHARLES BELL, Surgeon. Superbly printed in imperial 
Svo. and beautifully coloured, ‘The Second Edition, Price 
12. 1s. in Boards. 

“* We have seen no work better calculated for giving clear ideas 
on this important branch of anatomy, and we strongly recom- 
mend it to our medica! friends, as at once a very useful and 
highly ornamental addition to their libraries.” M. Rev. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN; ex- 
plained in a Series of Engravings, beautifully coloured, 
with a Dissertation on the Communication between the 
Ventricles of the Brain. By CHARLES BELL, 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, of Ediuburgh. 
In royal 4to. Price 2/. 2s. in Boards. 

“ We have herea peaieeion, which retiects much credit on the 
author’s anatomical knowledge, and on his skill as an artist. The 
plates are executed in a yery superior style of correctness and 
elegance. M. Rev. *« This beautiful, accurate, and elegani Work 
is a real acquisition to the study of Anatomy. The engraving is 
coloured, and is executed in a soft delicate style, which most hap- 
pily expresses the natural appearance of the parts, an advantage of 
peculiar value in the complicated aad minute anatomy of the brain, 
‘rhe author is himself a draughisman, a circumstance which tends 
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to ensure the fidelity of representation, and strongly enforces the 
utility of making ti art of drawing an essential in the education of 
those, whose protession requires a knowledge of the situation of 
natural objects.” Med. Four. 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS, explaining 
the COURSE of the NERVES. By CHARLES BELL, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. On royal 4to. 
with letter-press Descriptions. Price 12. 1s. in Boards. 

“« These engravings are in the author’s usual style of correctness 
and elegance, and they may therefore be regarded as a valuable 
acquisition to the medical library.” AM. Rev. 


ENGRAVINGS OF THE BONES, MUS- 
CLES, and JOINTS, illustrating the First Volume of the 
Anatomy of the Human Body. By JOHN BELL, Surgeon. 
In 4to. with about 200 pages of explanatory Letter-press. 
Price 12. 11s. 6d. in Boards, 


DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE AND 
CURE OF WOUNDS. By JOHN BELL, Surgeon. 
Second Edition, in $vo. Price 8s. in Boards. 


SURGICAL OBSERVATIONS. Part I. con- 
taining a Classification of Tumours, with Cases to illus- 
trate the History of each Species; an Account of Dis- 
eases which strictly resemble the Venereal Disease ; and 
various Cases illustrative of different Surgical Subjects. 

By JOHN ABERNETHY, F.RS. 
Honorary Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, and of the Medical Societies of Paris, Philadel- 
phia, &c. Assistant Surgeon of St. Bartholomew's Hospi- 
tal, and Teacher of Anatomy and Surgery. 8vo. 6s. in Bas. 





Part II. containing an Account 
of the Disorders of Health in general, and of the digestive 
Organs in particular, which accompany local Diseases, and 
obstruct their Cure; Observations on Diseases of the 
Urethra, particularly of that Part which is surrounded by 
the Prostrate Gland; and Observations relative to the 
Treatment of one Species of the Navi Materni. 
By JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. &c. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 6s. in Boards. 


THE CHEMICAL LECTURES of the late 
celebrated Dr. JOSEPH BLACK, 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; published from the Author’s Manuscripts, by JOHN 
ROBINSON, LL.D. Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. With Notes, philosophical and 
historical, by the Editor, partly for Illustration of the 
Text, and partly in order to ascertain the Claims of Dr. 
Black, and other eminent Philosophers of these Kingd > 
tu the great Discoveries and Improvements which have 
been made in this Science, especially since the Year 1756. 
In@ vols. 4to. with a Head of the Author. Price 32, 3s. Bds. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY AND NA- 
TURALHISTORY. To which is pretixed, the Philosophy 
of Chemistry. by A. F. FOURCROY. 

The 5th Edition, with Notes. By JOHN THOMSON, Sur- 
geon, Edinburgh. In 3 vols. royal 8vo. Price 12. 11s. 6d. 

“ ‘This edition has a claim to our attention, on account of the 
notes which have been added by the editor. The Notes on the 
Animal Kingdom, Part IV. are puticetarty instructive and inte- 
resting. The same may indeed be said nearly of the whole; and 
we have no doubt that this edition will be found highly useful te 
Chemical students.” AZ. Rev, 


LECTURES ON DIET AND REGIMEN ; 
being a systematic Inquiry into the most rational Means of 
preserving Health, and prolonging Life ; together with 
Physiological and Chemical Explanations, calculated 
chiefly for the Use of Families ; in order to banish the pre 
vailing Abuses and Prejudices in Medicine. In 1 large 
vol. 8vo. By A. F. M. WILLICH, M. D. 

The Third Edition, enlarged aud improved. Price 9s. Bds. 

«* We have said enough to evince that the writer has fulfilled al 
his promises, and, on the whole, has given by far the fullest, most 
pertect, and comprehensive dietetic system which has yet ap- 
peared.” Crit. Rev. ‘This work is notonly a valuable accession 
to medical science, but must prove an inestimable accommodation 
doth to families and individuals situated at a distance from regular 
advice.” New Lond. Rev. 


QUINCY’S LEXICON MEDICUM; A New 
Medical Dictionary; containing an Explanation of the 
Terms in Anatomy, Physiology, Practice of Physic, Materia 
Medica, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Surgery, Midwifery, and 
the various Branches of Natural Philosophy, connected 
with Medicine. To which is added, A Glossary of Obsolete 
Terms, trom Castelli, Blanchard, Quincy, James, é&c. 

By ROBERT HOOPER, M.D. F.L.S. 
Assistant Physician to 





the Saint Mary-le-Bone Infir- 


mary, &c. In 1 very large vol. 8ve. Price 16s. in Buards. 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME. 





THE PHARMACOP@IA OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON, translated into 
English ; with Notes, Indexes of New Names, Prepaia. 
tions, &c. &c. By THOMAS HEALDE, M.D. F. R. 8, 
Lumleyan Lecturer at the College of Physicians, and 
Senior Physician of the London Hospital. The Ninth 
Edition, revised and adapted to the last improved Edition 
of the College ; with an Index, showing the general Doses 
of Medicines. By JOHN LATHAM, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Magdalen 
and to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Price 7s. in Boards, 


A TREATISE ON TROPICAL DISEASES, 
ON MILITARY OPERATIONS, AND ON THE CLIMATE 
OF THE WEST INDIES. 

By BENJAMIN MOSELY, M. D. 
Author of a ** Treatise on Coffee,” “ Medical Tracts,” &c, 
Physician to Chelsea Hospital, Member of the College of 
Physicians of London, of the University of Leyden, of the 
American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, &c. The 
Fourth Edition, iu 1 vol. 8ve. Price 12s. 6d. in Boards. 


MEDICAL TRACTS: 1. 0n Sagar—tl. On the 
Cow Pox—HI. On the Yaws—1V. On Obi; or African 
Witchcraft—V. On the Plague, and Yellow Fever of Ame. 
rica—Vi. On Hospitals—VII. On Bronchocele—VIII. On 
Prisons. By BENJAMIN MOSELY, M. D. &c. &c, 

In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. in Boards. 


A TREATISE on the VARIETIES and CON. 
SEQUENCES of OPHTHALMIA; with a Preliminary In. 
quiry into its Contagious Nature. 

By ARTHUR EDMONDSTON, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. In 
one vol. 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. 

The objects of this Work ure to trace the Origin and 
Progress of the Opinion, which considers Opbtbahnia to be 
propagated by Contagion or Infection; to investigate the 
nature and influence of the Causes of Ocular Inflamma- 
tion in general, but particularly of the Egyptian Ophthat- 
mia; and to detail a mode of Treatment which has been 
found successful in its Cure. 


THEOUTLINES OF THE VETERINARY 
ART, OR THE PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE, as applied 
to a Knowledge of the Structure, Functions, and Ecouomy 
of the Horse, the Ox, the Sheep, and the Dog; and toa 
more scientific and successful Manner of treating their 
various Diseases. By DELABERE BLAINE, 
Professor of Animal Medicine. In 2 large vols. 8vo. with 
Anatomical Plates. Price 12. 5s. in Boards. 

“In the execution of this comprehensive plan the author de 
serves considerable credit.” M. Rev. ‘“ It appears to us that this 
work is the best and most scicntific system of the Veterinary ar 
that has hitherto appeared in this country.” Brit. Crit. 


THE MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 
By EDWARD GOODMAN CLARKE, M.D. 
Of the Royal College of Physicians, London, and Physician 
to the Forces, &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 9s. in Boards. 

** This volume may be recommended to the student, as containing 
the best compendium of modern improvements in medicine and 
therapeutics, which we have had occasion to peruse.” Crit, Rev. 
“ We earnestly recommend this work as deserving of the attention, 
particularly of the junior branches of the profession, as it is 
written in an able and scientific manner.” Afed. Journ, 


MEDICINZ PRAXEOS COMPENDIUM, 
Symptomata, Causas, Diagnosin, Prognosin, et Medendi 
Rationem, exhibens. Auciore E. G. CLARKE, M. D. 
Collegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis, nec non exerci- 
tus Medico. Editio Quarta, Plurimum <Aucta et Emen- 
data. Price 5s. sewed. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
UTERINE HEMORRHAGE ; with Remarks on the Ma 
nagement of the Placenta. By JOHN BURNS, 
Lecturer on Midwifery, and Member of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgow. In 1 vol. 
Price 5s. in Boards. 


OBSERVATIONS on ABORTION; con- | 


taining an Account of the Manner in which it takes 
place, the Causes which produce it, and the Method of 
preventing, or treating it. By JOHN BURNS, ; 
Lecturer of Midwifery, and Member of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgaw. The ¢d Edition. 
Price 5s. in Boards. 


AN ESSAY, Medical, Philosophical, and Che- 
nical, on DRUNKENNESS, and its Effects on the Hu 
man Bedy. By THOMAS TROTTER, M. D. 

Late Physician to his Majesty's Fleet, Member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. The Second Edi | 
tion. In 1 vol. 8vo, Price 5s. in Boards. 
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MEDICINA NAUTICA; an Essay on the 
Diseases of Seamen. By THOMAS TROTTER, M. D. 
Late Physician to his Mujesty’s Fleet, &c. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Price 12. Ss. in Boards, 


MEDICAL COLLECTIONS ON THE EF- 
FECTS OF COLD, as a Remedy in certaig Diseases. 
With an Appendix containing an Account of “Ame Experi- 
ments made with a View to ascertain the Effects of Cold 
Water upon the Pulse. 

By JOHN EDMONDS STOCK, M.D. 
In 1 vol. Svo. Price 6s. in Boards. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE OPHTHALMIA 
which has appeared in England since the Return of the 
Egyptian Expedition, Coataining an Examination of the 
Means by which the Disease is communicated, the Extent 
to which it is influenced by Climate and Situation, its 
Symptoms, Consequences, and Treatment, with a coluured 
Representation of its external Appearances. 

By JOHN VETCH, M. D. 
Member of the Medical Society of Edinburgh, and Assist- 
aut Surgeon to the 67th Foot. Price 6s. Boards. 


CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. In 
which the Elements of that Science are familiarly ex. 
plained and illustrated by Experiments. In ¢ vols. 12mo 
with plates by Lowry. Price 14s. in Boards. 

This is a book which we have no hesitation in recommending 
to allsuch as are entering upon the study of Chemistry, and who 
wish to have the useful mixed with a little of the scueet. ‘They will 
fnd Mrs. B. to be a very intelligent instructor.” Lit. Fourn, 
« we do not hesitate to recommend this Work as an useful and en- 
tertaining performance. The plates are engraved by Lowry, and 
though they are mere outlines, yet, by the truth of perspective and 
judicious adaptation of their several parts, they answer all the pur- 
poses of finished designs, and have no slight claim to elegance.” 
im. ““ we shall not scruple to claim the thanks of our 
readers for thus pointing out to them the very best introduction to 
the science of Chemistry that the English language affords.” 
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dialogue, on the whole, is natural ¢ vembarrassed.” M. Ret. 
“ This work may be strongly recommended to young students of 
b exes. ‘The perspicuity of the style, the regular disposition of 





the subject, the judicious selection of illustrative experiment-, and 
the elegance of the plates, are so well adapted to the capacity at be- 
ginners, and especially of those who do not wish to dive deep inte 
th ence, thata more appropriate publication can hardly be de- 
sired." Brit. Crit. 

THE MEDICAL GUIDE, for the Use of 
Families aud Young Practitioners, or Students in Medi- 
cine and Surgery; being a complete Systém of Modern 
Domestic Medicine; exhibitingin familiar Terms tie latest 
and most important Discoveries relative to the Prevention, 
Distinction, Causes, and Cure of Diseases by Medicine 
and Diet, particularly Consumption of the Lungs, Asthma, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Gout, Scrophula, Palsy, Rheuma- 
tism, Cancer, Worms, Nervous and Bilions Complaints, 
the Diseases of Children, &e. &c. To which ave added, 
a Family Dispensatory and a Copions Appendix, contain- 
ing explicit Instructions for the ordinary Management of 
Children, and such Cases or Accidents which require im- 
mediate Aid, &c, By RICHARD REECE, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Author of a Trea- 
tise on the Lichen Islandicus, in Diseases of ihe Lungs, 
&c. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged and corrected. 
Iu 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 


AN ACCOUNT of the DISEASES of INDIA, 
as they appeared in the English Fleet, and in the Naval 
Hospital at Madras, in (762 and 1783 = With Observations 
on Ulcers, and the Hospital Sores of that Country. To 
which is prefixed, A View of the Diseases on an Expedi- 
tion and Passage of a Fleet and Armament to India, in 
Wil. By CHARLES CURTIS, 

Formerly Surgeon of the Medea Frigate. 
Price 7s. in Boards. 











In One vol. Svo. 
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SERMONS. By Sir Henry Moncrierr WELL- 
WooD, Bart. D.D. and F.R.S. Edinburgh; one of the 
Ministers of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, and Seuior Chap- 
lain in Ordinary in Scotland to H.R. H. the Prince of 
Wales. In L vol. 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. in Boards. 

“ we have endeavoured to do justice to the learned and pious au- 
thor, by such extracts from his work, as our limits would aliow us 
to insert. ‘They are but few of very many that we could have se- 
lected ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that by far the greater 
partof the book, if not the whole, will be found equal to the speci- 
mens here presented to the reader.” Brit. Crit. 


ZOLLIKOFER’S SERMONS ON THE DIG- 
NITY OF MAN, from the German. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R S. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. Second Edition, Price 1/. 1s. Boards. 


SERMONS ON THE EVILS 
THAT ARE IN THE WORLD, and on various other To- 
pics, from the German. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R.S. 

In 2 vols, Svo. Price tZ. 1s. in Boards. 


SERMONS ON EDUCA. 
TION, &c. from the German. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TOOKE, F.R S. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. Price 1. 1s. in Boards. 

The concurrent testimony of all the perodical journals, 
both at home and abroad, in favour of the Sermons and 
devotions of this celebrated divine, not ouly on account of 
the unaffected and captivating strain of etoquence in 
which they flow, but for the benign and truly evangelical 
spirit with which they are animated, is sufficiently known. 
That they breathe the pure and genuine spiritef christianity, 
aud exhibit religion to our view in a form the most ani- 
mated and alluring, is indeed their peculiar praise, as 
thousands can happily testify, from their own experience 
of the cheerful and placid infinence they have had rpon 
their heart and life. In short, they irresistibly recom- 
meud themselves to all who wonld see christianity rescued 
from the jargon of the schools, and imbibe it as the pure 
aad immortal religion of the Son of God. 


<-> 
SERMONS. By the Rev. Sypvey SmitH, 
AM. late Fellow of New College, Oxford. In 2 vols. 
foolscap 8vo. Price &s. in Boards. 
Mr. Smith possesses a command of words, and he is a spirited 
tnd sensible declaiiner.” M. Reve 














OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES on various 
Snbjects. By the Rev. RICHARD MUNKHOUSE, D.D. 
of the Queen's College, Oxford. In 3 vols. 8vo. embellish. 
ed with a Portrait of the Author, Price 1/, 4s. in Boards. 

“ We are of opinion that Dr. Munkhousc deserves much com- 
wendation, and of that particular kind which it has been his 
ambition to obtain.” Crit, Rev. i, 


A NEW LITERAL TRANSLATION from 
the Original GREEK of the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES, 
with a Commentary, and Notes Philological, Critical, Ex- 
planatory, and Practical: to which is added, a History of 
the Life of the Apostle Paul. 

By JAMES MACKNIGHT, D.D. 
Author of “ A Harmony of the Gospels,” &c. The 2d 
Edition (to which is pretixed an Account of the Life of 
the Author.) In 6 vols. 8vo. Price 32. 13s. 6d. in Boards. 


LECTURES delivered in the Parish Church of 

Wakefield, in the Year 1802, on that Part of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England contained in the Morning 
Prayer. By THOMAS ROGERS, M.A. 
Master of the Grammar School, Afternoon Lecturer of St. 
John’s, and Sunday Evening Lecturer of the Parish Church 
in Wakefield. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. Price 1. 4s. in 
Boards. 


THE RULE and EXERCISES of HOLY 
LIVING, in which are described the Means aud Instru- 
ments of obtaining every Virtue, and the Remedies against 
every Vice, and Considerations serving to the resisting all 
Temptations; together with Prayers, containing the Whole 
Duty of a Christian, and the Parts of Devotion fitted for 
all Occasions, and furnished for all Necessities. 

By JEREMIAH TAYLOR, D. D. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles the First. -Aad 
edited by the Rev. Thomas Thirlwall, M. A. the 27th Edi- 
tion, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards, 


LETTERS TO DISSENTING MINISTERS, 
and to STUDENTS for the MINISTRY, from the Rev. 
Mr. JOB ORTON, transcribed from his original Short- 
Hand, with Notes Explanatory and Biographical. 

By S. PALMER. In 2 vols. ieino. Price 8s. in Boards. 

These Letters were addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ash:vorth, 
the Rev. Messrs. Clark, Seddon, Robins, Hughes, Palfher, 
&c. in all upwards of Seventy; besides several to apd 
from Persons of a different Description, introduced in 
the Memoirs and Appendix. 
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** We have no hesitation in saying, that Mr. Palmer hag perforin 
ed an acceptable service in compiling this collection of Letters. 
They may be read both with pleasure and profit by persuns of al! 
denominations, and, more particularly, both by Dissenting Minis- 
ters, and those also of the Established Chpreh." Crit. Ret, 


DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES, for the Use 
of YOUNG PERSONS. 
By CHARLES WELLBELOVED. 


The Third Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. Price 3s. bound. 
“¢ The design of this little volume is excellent, and equal commen- 
Ye 


dation may be given to its execution.” M. Ret 


LETTERS from the Rev. Mr. Job Orton, and 
the Rev. Sir James Stonehouse, Bart. M D. to the Rev. 
Thomas Stedman, M.A. Vicar of St. Chad's, Shrewsbury 
The 2d Edit. In 2 vols. foolscap 8ve. Price 10s. 6d. Boards. 


THE POWER OF RELIGION ON THE 
MIND, in Retirement, Affliction, and at the Approach of 
Death. Exemplified in the Testimonies and Experience 





of Persons, distinguished by their Greatuess, Learning, 
or Virtue. By LINDLEY MURRAY. 
The luth Edit. corrected, and greatly oulorged. 3s. 6d. bd, 
** Itisa book which may be read with profit, by persons in aij 
Situations; and, with the cising generation, it may answer the 
double purpose of improving them in biography and in virtue,» 
M. ‘ ** We have had frequent occasion to speak of the dili. 
gence, good sense, and good intentions of Mr. Murray ; and we con. 
gratulaie him sincerely on the success of this particular work,» 
Rrit. Crit. “ This work has been long and justly admired ; and, 
in its present enlarged state, forins, in our opinion, one of the best 
books that can be put into the hands of young people.” Gua. 4 Fa, 


LE POUVOIR DE LA RELIGION SUR 
L’ESPRIT, dans la Retraite, l’'AMliction, et aux Approches 
de la Mort; demontre par les Actions, les Sentimens, et 
la Conduite, des Personnes illustres par leur Rang, leur 
Savoir, et leurs Vertus. Traduit de l’Anglaise, de la 
dixieme Edition de Lindley Murray, par L. R. LAFAYE. 
Price 4s. bound. 
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AN ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK; with 
Reading Lessons adapted to the Capacities of Children : 
in Three Parts, calculated to advance the Learners by na- 
tural and easy Gradations ; and to teach Orthography and 
Pronunciation together. 
y LINDLEY MURRAY, 

Author of “ English Grammar,” &c. The Fourth Edition. 
Tn demy 18mo. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 

“we doubt not that, in process of time, the seating book will have 
as many admirers as the grammar has already obtained."" Imp. 

ev.  ‘*We recommend tothe public this most important little 
volume, as the only work with which we are acquainted, in the 
English ‘anguage, for teaching children to read, written by a phi- 
losopiier and a man of taste.” Lit. rare “* We canrecommend 
it as the best work of the kind which has lately fallen under our 
inspection.” Anti Jac. ** In this book are several usefu! things, 
not commonly found in such works.” Brit. Crit.  ‘* ‘This little 


book is ——s well adapted to answér the purpose for which it 
” 1, 


is intende + Rev Mr. Murray has composed one of the 
best elementary books for children in the English language.” Crit. 
sv. “This is avery neat and useful elementary book.” Chr. 0d, 


FIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
By LINDLEY MURRAY. Price 6d. sewed. 
“This very improved Primmer is intended to prepare the 
ftearner for the above mentioned Spelling Book, and is particularly 
intended by the author to assist mothers in the instruction of 
their young children.” M. Rev. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, adapted to the dif- 
fervent Classes of Learners. With aa Appendix, containing 
Rules and Observations, for assisting the more advanced 
Students to write with Perspicuity and Accuracy. 

By LINDLEY MURRAY. 
A new and improved Edition, being the Twelfth. In 1 vol. 
Demy 1¢mo. Price 3s. 6d. bound; and an superiine royal, 
Price 5s. in extra Boards. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF MURRAY'S ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR. With an Appendix, containing Ex 
ercises in Parsing, in Orthography, in Sywtax, and in 
Punctuation. Designed tur the younger Classes of Learn- 
ers. The Fourteenth Edition, enlarged and improved 
Price 1s. bound. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES, ADAPTED TO 
MURRAY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, consisting of Exem- 
plifications of the Parts of Speech, Instances of False 
Orthography, Violations of the Rules of Syntax, Defects in 
Panctuation, and Violati of the Rules respecting Per- 
spicuity and Accuracy. Designed for the Benefit of Pri- 
vate Learners, as well as for the Use of Schools. The 
Ninth Edition, much improved. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 


+ 

A KEY TO THE ENGLISH EXERCISES ; 
calculated to enable private Learners to become their own 
Tnstructors in Grammar and Composition. The Eighth 
Edition. Pree 2s. bound. The Exercises and Key may be 
had together. Price 4s. bound. 

“ Mr, Murray's English Grammar, English Exercises, and Abridg- 
ment of the Grammar, claim our attention, on account of their 
being composed on the principle we have so frequently recom- 
mended, of combining religious and moral improvement with the 
elements of scientific knowledge, ‘the hue learned Dr. Blair gave 
his opivion of itin the following terms:—* Mr. Lindley Murray’s 
Grammar, with thc Exercises and the Key in a separaie volume, 1 
esteem as a most excellent pertormance. "1 think it superior to any 
work of that nature we have vet bad; and am persuaded that it is, 
by much, tue best Grammar of the English language extant. On 
Syntax, in particular, he hasshown a wonderful degrce of acuteness 
and precision, in ascertaining the propriety of language, and in 
rectifying the number less errors which writers are apt to commit. 
Most uscful these books must certainly be to all who are applying 

mselves to the arts ef composition’.” Guard, of Educ. 








«* Mr. Murray’s Grammar, Exercises, and Key to the Exercises, 
form altogether, by far, the most complete and judicious analysis 
of the English language, thet has hitherto been published.” Ann. Rev, 

** The principle upon which all the pablications of Mr. Murray, 
for the instruction of the rising generation are founded, is such a 
gives him an unquestionable claim to Vee protection." Anti Fac. 

«“This Grammar is a publication of much merit, and fully answers 
the professions in the ‘Title. ‘The Appendix contains some of the 
best rules for writing elegantly, and with propriety, that we recol- 
lect to have seen.” Rev. “a 

* Its materials have been carefully and judiciously selected ; its 
arrangement is distinct, and well adap'ed to the purpose of instruc. 
tion ; and its expression is simple, perspicuous, and accurate.” An.R, 

“There appears, in this Grammar, a considerable share of ju- 
dicious analysis and arrangement. The Author applies his philo- 
logical rules, with great suceess, to some of the most striking ano- 
malies in English phraseology.’ Brit. Crit. 

‘his work has attained to so extensive a Circulation, and we 
earnestly recommend it to all who are desirous of acquiring a clear 
and comprehensive kuowledge of the English langeace.” Eclec. Rev. 

* Lneed not acquaint the Public with the merit and success of 
Lindley Murray’s Eqelish Grammar, which scems to have superseded 
every other.’ Walter's Outl, of Eng. Grammar, 

** We have been much pleased with the perusal of Mr. Murray's 
English Exercises. They occupy, with dis inguished excellence, a 
most important place in the science of the English language.” M.R-v, 

** -Vhese exercises are, in general, well calculated to promote the 
purpose of information, not only with regard to a and 
punctuation, but also in point of phraseology, syntax, and precise 
perspicuity of composition.” Crit, Rev. é 

“There is great judgment shewn in these Exercises ; and, whatis 
no common merit, the greatest perspicuity in the adaption of the“ 
examples to the several rules.” Brit. Crit. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE ENGLISH 
READER; or a Selection of Pieces, in Prose and Poe. 
try, &c. By LINDLEY MURRAY. ‘ 

The Third Edit. enlarged and improved. 3s. bound, 

“ This Introduction may be safely recommended, and put into 
the hands of youth: and the ruics and observations for assisting 
them to read with propriety, form to it a very suitable introdue- 
tion.” M. Rew. “Our pages bear ample testimony, both to 
the ability and the diligence of Mr, Murray. His dierent publi- 
cations evince much sound judgment and good sense; and his selec. 
tions are well calculated to answer the intended purpose.” Br, Cr. 


THE ENGLISH READER; or, Pieces in 
Prose and Poetry, selected from the best Writers. De- 
signed to assist young Persons to read with Propriety and 
Effect ; to improve their Language and Sentiments ; and 
to inculcate some of the most important Principtes of 
Piety aud Virtue. With a few preliminary Observations 
on the Principles of good Reading. 

By LINDLEY MURRAY. The Fifth Edition, 4s. bound. 

« ‘There is very considerable merit in this compilation, the con- 
tents of which are pretty equally made up of the agreeable and 
the useful.” New L. Rev. This work inay be recommended as 
a useful companion to the young of both sexes.” Crit. Rew 
“© Tue plan of this work is highly commendable, and the execu- 
tion good.” Gent. Mag. * "the selections are made with good 
taste, and with a view to moral and religious improvement, as well 
as mere entertainment.” Brit. Crit. “This selection reflects 
much credit on the taste of the compiler; and the arrangement 
of the various pieces is judicious.” M. Rev. 


SEQUEL TO THE ENGLISH READER; 
or, Elegant Selections, in Prose and Poetry. Designed to 
(mprove the higher Class of Learners in Reading ; to esta- 
blish a Taste for just and accurate Composition ; and to 
promote the Interests of Piety and Virtue. 

By LINDLEY MURRAY. The Second Edit. 4s. bound. 

«<*ryhe character that we formerly gave of Mr. Murray's ‘ English 
Reader,’ is justly applicable to the present supplemental volume.” 
Gent. Mag. “The present publication is evidently directed to 
the same important object, which our author has unitormly pur+ 
sued in all his former works; the further improvement of the 
mind and the heart.” Lond. Rew. “* itis enough to say of this 
useful volume that it displays Mr. Murray’s taste, judgment, and 
acquaintance with English literaiure, and that enlightened regard 
to religion and morality which so eminently qualifies him to guide 
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the studies of youth.” Lit. Fourm  “* This compilation (‘he 
Sequel) appears more free from objectionable passages, and better 
adapted to the improvement of youth, than any other of the kind 
which we have seen.” &clec. Rev. “ We have no hesitation in 
recommending this selection as the best of its kind.” Crit. Rev. 


LECTEUR FRANCOIS: ou, Recueil de 
Pieces, en Prose et en Verse, tires des Meilleurs Ecrivains, 
pour servir a perfectionner les jenues Gens dans la Lec- 
ture; a etendre lenr Connoissance de Ja Langue Fran- 
coise ; et a leur inculquer des Principes de Verta et de 
Piete. Par LINDLEY MURRAY. 
Auteur d’une Grammaire Angloise, &c. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

“ Mr. Murray is entitled to great commendation for the care 
and judgment evidently displayed in the usetul collection before 
os.” Anti Fac. “Especial care has been taken to render 
the study of eloquence subservient te virtue, and to introduce only 
such pieces as shall answer the double purpose of promoting good 

yinciples, and a correct and elegant taste. This will, no doubt, 
be found a very useful school book.” M. Rev,  ** This volume 
follows the uniform size, neatness, and accuracy ef Mr. Murray’s 
productions. It is a valuable addition to the library, not merely 
as being free from gross defects of other collections, but as af 
fording the student such an introduction to French literature as is 
no where else accessible.” Eci. Rev. * Mr. Murray may claim 
the proud title of the friend of youth. His numerous and excellent 
publications for the use of young people, are too well kuown for 
us to descant upon them. The student will find his advamage in 
making use of this work, as he will be sure to form his taste after 
the most correct models.” Crit. Rev. 


JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, IN MINIATURE, in 18mv. 
The Eighteenth Edition. Price 3s. bound. 


LECTURES ON BELLES LETTRES AND 
LOGIC. By the late WILLIAM BARRON, F.A.S.E. 
And Professer of Belles Lettres and Logic in the University 
of St. Andrews. In 2 vols. ivo. Price One Guinea, Boards 

“ This work is well caiculated for the initiation of the young 
into the arts of criticism and rbeiorie. ‘The style is remarkably 
perspicuvus, ahd at the same time animated ; wile the neatness 
and distinctness ot the arrangement meril every pfaise.”” Lit. Fou. 


THE SYNONYMES OF THE LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE, alphabetically arranged ; with a Critical Dis- 
sertation upon the Force of its Prepositions, beth in a 
simple and compound State. By JOHN HILL, LL.D. &c. 
Professor of Humanity in the University, and Fellow uf 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. In 4to. 12. ils. 6d. Bas. 

“ ‘The variety of curtous and important information which this 
contains must render it a valuable acquisition to every lover of 
ancicntlearning.” Lit. Fourn. 


MATTAIRE’S CLASSICS. 
JOHANNIS BONIFONIL ARVERNI. Price 1s. 3d. 
CATULLI, TIBULLI, ET PROPERTII OPEKA. 12mo. 

Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
C. JULIT CESARIS ET A. HIRTIL. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM Grace. 12mo. 4s. bound. 
HOMER ILIAS. 12mo. Price 6s. bound. 
M. ANNI LUCANI PHARSALIA. Il2mo, 3s. bound. 
MUSARUM ANGLICANARUM ANALECTA. 2 vols. 
12mo. Price 6s. bound. 
M. VALERII MARTIALIS EPIGRAMATA. 12mo, Price 
$s. bound. 
CORNELII NEPOTIS VITZ. Price Is. 6d. bound. 
P. OVIDII EPISTOL® i¢mo. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 
—— FASTI TRISTIA. 12mo. Price 4s. 6d. bound 
C. PLINIL CECILII SECUNDI Epist. et Paneg. 12mo. 
Price 3s. bound. 
CALL SALUSTIIT CRISPI. 12mo. Price 2s. 6d. hound. 
SOPHOCLES TRAGEDIA Septem. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. bd. 
P. VIRGILIE MARONIS OPERA. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION OF GRAM- 
MAR, generally to be used. Compiled and set forth for 
the bringing up of all those that intend to attain to the 
Knowledge of the Latin Tongue. By JOHN WARD. 

12m. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

INSTITUTIO GRACE GRAMMATICES 
COMPENDIARIA, in usum regie Scholea Westmonas- 
teriensis. By JOHN WARD. 

12mo. Price Ys. 6d. bound. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF MR. PINKER- 
TON’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; and’Professor VINCE’S 
ASTRONOMICAL INTRODUCTION. In! large vol. 8vo. 
with a Selection of the most useful Maps, accurately co- 
pied from those in the larger Work, all which were drawn 
under the Direction aud with the latest Improvements of 
Arrowsinith. The Second Edition. Price 12s. in Boards. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY 
AND ASTRONOMY, by the Globes and Maps. To which 
are added, the Coustruction of Maps, and a Table of La- 
titades and Longitudes. By E. and J. BRUC#, 
Teachers of Geography and the Mathematics. The Se- 





cond Edition, with considerable Additions and Improve- 
ments, In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 5s. in Boards. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GEO. 
GRAPHY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ; comprising a 
Summary Chronological and Geographical View of the 
Events recorded respecting the Ministry of Our Saviour ; 
with Questions for Examination, and an accented Index, 
principally designed for the Use of Young Persons, and 
fur the Sunday Employment of Schools. 

LANT CARPENTER. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated with Maps. 
Price 5s. Boards. 

** We recommend this book to all such as are anxious to obtain 
accuracy and precision in their geoeraphical and chronological 
knowledge, as far as relates to the tiistory of the events recorded in 
the writings of the New Testament,” Lit. Four. 


PITY’S GIFT; a Collection of interesting 
rales, from the Works of Mr. Pratt. In 1 vol. 1¢mo. em- 
hellished with Wood Cuts. Price 3s. bound. 


THE PATERNAL PRESENT; being a Se- 
juel to Pity’s Gift. Chietly selected from the Writings of 
Mr. Pratt. Embellished with 11 Wood Cats. 35. bound. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRI. 
GONOMETRY, and the Orthographic and Stereographic 
Projections of the Sphere, including the Theory of Na- 
vigation. Ulustrated by a Variety of Practical Examples, 
and applied to the Mensuration of Heights and Distances ; 
to determine the Latitude by Two Altitudes of the Sun; 
the Longituce by Lunar Observations; and to other im. 
portant Problems on the Sphere, and in Nautical Astro. 
nomy. By THOMAS KEITH. 

fn I vol. 8ve. Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 


A NEW TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens : comprehending an Account of the Figure, Mag. 
nitude, and Motion of the Earth ; with the natural Changes 
of its Surface, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. de- 
signed for the instruction of Youth. 

By THOMAS KEITH. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. with Copper-plates. Price 6s. in Boards. 
“ This volume comprehends a great quantity of valuable mate 
ter in a small compass, and we think it Cannot fail to answer the 
purposes for which it is designed.” Brit. Crit, ‘“* This work is 
ably executed.” Gen, Rev. 


INSTRUCTIVE RAMBLES through LON- 
DON and its ENVIRONS. By Mrs. HELME. 
Complete in 1 vol. Price 4s. bound. 
“* Much topovraphical and historical knowledge is contained in 
these volumes, mingled with pertinent refiections.” Crit. Rev. 


MATERNAL INSTRUCTION ; or, Family 
Conversations, on moral and interesting Subjects, inter- 
spersed with History, Biography, and origimal Stories. 
Designed for the Pernsal of Youth. 

By ELIZABETH HELME, 

In 2 vols. 12mo. with Frontispieces. Price 6s. in Boards. 

“* These little stories are interesting and instructive, and may be 
put into the hands of children at about ten years old, with much 
advantage.” Ann. Rev. ‘** ‘there is something in the plan of the 
present little work particularly pleasing. It is with great pleasure 
that we recommend a work, the design of which is so sensi ie, and 
the execution so satisfactory.” Brit. Crit. “« Mrs. Helme has in 
this work made a very pleasing addition to the Juvenile Library. 
Every child must be amused with reading them, and to be improved, 
we think he cannot fail.” Crit. Rew. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, related in 
Familiar Conversations, by a Father to bis Children. In- 
terspersed with moral and instructive Remarks and Ob- 
servations on the most leading and interesting Subjects, 
designed tor the Perusal of Youth. 

By ELIZABETH HELME. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. #s. bd. with Frontispieces by Hopwood. 
“The present performance seems exceedingly well adapted to 
the prope<ed purpose, and it is worthy of a respectable place in 
the Juvenile Library.” Arit. Criz, 


LETTERS addressed toa YOUNG LADY, 
wherein the Duties and Characters of Women are consi- 
dered ehiefiy with a Reference to prevailing Opinions. 

By Mrs. WEST. 
The Second Edition. In 3 vols. 12mo, Price 12. 1s. Boards. 
“* We do not venture without mature deliberation to assert, 
that not merely as critics, but as parents, lasbands, and brothers, 
we Can recommend to the ladies ef Britain, ‘ The Letters of Mrs, 
West’.”’ Crit. Rev. 

LETTERS addressed to a YOUNG MAN, 
on his First Entrance into Life; and adapted to the pecu- 
liar Circumstances of the present Times. 

By Mrs, WEST. 


Second Edition. 
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The 4th Edit. In 3 vols. 12mo. Price 16s. 6d. Boards. 

«* This work appears tous highly valuable. The doctrines which 
it teaches are orthodox, temperate, uniform, and liberal; and the 
manners which it recommends are what every judicious parent 
would wish his son to adopt.” Brit, Crit. “The writer is al- 
ready known to the world as a novelist and poet, and her writings 
in cach of these departments have acquired ge r considerable cele- 
brity.” Gent. Maz “We consider these letters as truly va- 
luable, and would poate s pecomnnas them to the attention of 
our younger friends.” Cr. e cannot withhold our tri- 
bute of praise which a wokng ‘Of such superlative merit demands,” 
Guard, of Ed, 


LETTERS FROM MRS. PALMERSTONE 
TO HER DAUGHTER; inculcating Morality by entertain. 
ing Narratives. By Mrs. HUNTER, of Norwich. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. Price 15s. in Boards. 

* This is avery pleasing and well executed performance.” fr. Cr. 
“ The present ieiters evidently display a habit of observation on 
men and manners; but it is of more importance to add that they 
exhibit, in the person of the author, the patroness of virtue.’ 
M. Rev. © ‘These letters justly claim a distinguished rank among 
the literary productions of the present day, for young persons of 
the female sex, in genteel life.” Guard. of Educ. 


LETTERS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
exhibiting a View of the Power, the Wisdom, and Good. 
ness of the Deity, so eminently displayed in the Formation 

. of the Universe, and the various Relations of Utility which 
inferior Beings have to the Human Species. Calculated 
particularly for the Use of Schools and Young Persons in 
general of both Sexes, in order to impress their Minds 
with a just Knowledge of the Creation, and with exalted 
Ideas of ite Great Author. Mlustrated by upwards of 100 
engraved Subjects, applicable to the Work. 

By JOHN BIGLAND. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 9s. Boards. 

“* The different subjects are treated with brevity, and not unfre- 
quently with eleyance, and are all rendered subservient to. moral- 
ity and religion. ‘rhe Engravings are executed with considerable 
neatness.”” Crit. Rev. “In his arrangements the author has 
displayed great judement, as indeed le has n the execution of the 
work. He has suffered no opportunity to escape him of blending 
religious and moral lessons with his instructions, and he deserves the 
ighest praise for the total exclusion of all in delicate Expressions ; 
and, indeed, of every thing which could have the most 
dency to contaminate the youthful mind. His Letters 
fore, with great safety, and with a certainty of af 
valuable instruction, be put into the hands of youth of 
Anti Fac. “We 
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e recommend our young readers to peruse the pre= 
sent work, asa compilation of very useful and entertaining infor- 
mation, free from indecorous allusions and interspersed with useful 
reflections.” Ecl. Rev. 


THE CHRISTMAS FIRE-SIDE; or the 
JUVENILE CRITICS. By 5ARAH WHEATLEY. 
in 1 vol. 12m, Price 3s. bound, 


AN EXCURSION FROM LONDON TO 


DOVER: containing some Account of the Manufactures, 
Natural and Artificial Curiosities, History and Antiquities 
of the Towns and Villages; interspersed with Historical 
and Biographical Anecdotes, Natural History, Poetical Ex- 
tracts, and Tales, particularly intended for the Amusement 
and instruction of Youth. By JANE GARDINER, 
Elsham Hall, Lincolnshire. In @ vols. 12mo. &s. bound. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LAN. 
GUAGE, on a new and improved Plan, in English aud 
Greek. By JOHN JONES, 

Member of the Philological Society at Manchester. Neatly 
printed in 12mo. Price 6s. in Boards. 

“ This work is in reality what in the title-page it professes to 
be, a Greek Grammar upon an impreved, as well a8 a mew plan. 
We cannot but regard Mr. Jones’s Greek Grammar as a book that 
will be peculiarly serviceable te those whe study or teach the 
Greek language.” Imp. Rev. |“ It exhibits many proofs of in- 
genuity and extensive research, of a mind acute and vigorous, 
and habitually, and often successfully, employed ia philosophical 
investigations.” Ann, Rev. 


GREEK EXERCISES, in Syntax, Ellipses, 
Dialects, Prosody, and Metaphrases, (after the Manner of 
* Clarke’s and Mair’s Introduction to the making ef La- 
tin,”) adapted to the Grammars of Eton, Wettenhall, 
Moore, Bell, and Holmes. ‘To which is prefixed, a con. 
cise but comprehensive Syntax. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM NEILSON, D.D. 
Minister of Dundalk, lretand. The Second Edition. 
vol. 8vo. Price Ss. in Boards, and with the Key, &s. 

«* This work strictly fulfils the professions of the title-page.” 
Eel. Rev. 

AN UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
being an accurate System of French Accidence and Syn- 
fax, on an improved Plan. By NICOLAS HAMEL, 

Fourth Edition. Price Js. 6d. bound. 
“oof the many excellent French Grammars now in use, this is 
among the best."—‘* It is both comprehensive and concise, and 





In1 


is as well adapied as most Grammars tor the use of schools."— 
** tHe has composed his work on sound principles and exact defi- 
sitions.” His book dem. 


nds our Commendation.” 





HURST, REES, AND ORME. 


GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES UPON 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, compared with the English. 
By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 
The Third Edition, with great Improvements. Price 2s. 6d, 


THE WORLD IN MINIATURE;; contain. 
ing a curious and faithful Account of the Situation, Ex. 
tent, Productions, Government, Population, Dress, Man. 
ners, Curiosities, &c. &c. of the different Countries of 
the World, compiled from the best Authorities; with 
proper References to the most essential Rules of the French 
Language, prefixed to the Work, and the Translation of 
the difficult Words and idiomatical Expressions : a Book 
particularly useful to Students in Geography, History, or 
the French Language. By NICHOLAS HAMEL, 
The Second Edition. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 4s. bound. 


AN ALPHABETIC KEY TO PROPRIA 
QU MARIBUS, QUA GENUS, and AS IN PRESENTI, 
containing all the Examples declined and translated, with 
the Rules « quoted under each, and numerical References to 
the context. By J. CAREY, LL.D. 

In 1 vol. igmo. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 


A KEY TO CHAMBAUD’S EXERCISES : 
being a correct Translation of the varions Exercises con. 
tained in that Book. By E. J. VOISIN. 

Price 3s. bound. 


TAYLOR'S USEFUL ARITHMETIC: or, 
the most necessary Parts of the Science of Numbers ren. 
dered easy. The Second Edition, corrected and improy. 
ed. Price 1s. 6d. Also, a Key to the useful Arithmetic; 
containing Answers to all the Questions and Exercises, 
and Directions for the Solution. Price 1s. 

“* Mr. Taylor's Usefal Arithmetic is better calculated to instruct 
a child, than any other iittle treatise we know extant.” Crit. Rew 
“The atte ntion of the author to the utility of the work, and the 
plan which he has pursued, appear to re omise it a favourable re- 
ception.” M. Ret mat — will be found very useful as an 
initiatory treatise, *” Bele. 


THE ARITHMETICIAN’S GUIDE; or, a 
Complete Exercise Book, for the Use of public Schools 
and private Teachers. By WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
Teacher of the Mathematics, &c. &c. &c. The Fifth 
Edition. In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 3s. bound. 


THE UNION DICTIONARY ; containing 
all that is truly useful in the Dictionaries of Jolinson, 
Sheridan, and Walker ; the Orthography and explanatory 
Matter selected from Dr. Johnson, the Pronunciation ad. 
justed according to Mr. Walker, with the Addition of Mr. 
Sheridan’s Pronunciation of those Words wherein these 
two eminent Orthoepists differ. 

The Whole designed to present to the Reader at one 
View, the Orthography, Explanation, Pronunciation, and 
Accentuation of all the purest and most approved Terms 
in the English Language. With a Mythological and Histo- 
rical Appendix of proper Names, deduced from the best 
Authorities. By THOMAS BROWNE, LL. D. 
Anthor of a “ New Classical Dictionary,’ “ Viridarium 
Poeticum,” &c. The Second Edition, with numerous Ad- 
ditions and Improvements. In 1 vol. Price ys. bound. 

*,* Upwards of One Thousand Words not inserted in 
Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, and selected from the Writings 
of our most eminent modern Authors, namely, Burke, 
Blackstone, Chestertield, Bryant, Hawkesworth, Gray, Ma- 
son, Shenstone, Cowper, Blair, &c. &ce. have been care- 
fully ingrafted on the present Edition. A concise Histori- 
cal and Mythological Dictionary has been also subjoined. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS for the Use of Young People; with a Selcc- 
tion of British and General Biography, &c. 

By RICHMAL MANGNAL. 
The Fifth Edition, corrected, in 12mo. Price 4s. bound. 


THE SCHOLAR’s SPELLING ASSISTANT. 
Intended for the Use of Schools and private Tuition. 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, 
Master of the Academy, Ilford, Essex. The 7th Edition, 
corrected and improved. Price 1s. 3d. bound. 


THE CHILD’s MONITOR; or, Parental In- 


struction. In Five Parts, containing a great Variety of 
Progressive Lessons, adapted to the Comprehension of 
Children; calculated to instruct them in Reading, in the 
Use of Stops, in Spelling, and in Dividing Words into pro- 
per Syllables: and at the same Time to give them some 
Knowledge of Natural History, of the Scriptures, and of 
several other sublime and important Subjects. 
By JOHN HORNSEY, 
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Author of “ A short Grammar of the English Language,” 
and “ An Introduction to Arithmetic.’’ Price 3s. Bound. 

“This is one of the best conceived and most practically usetul 
publications for children that we have seen, The title-page suflici- 
cay explains the intelligent author’s plan and design, aud we can 
safely assure our readers that he has executed them with equal skill 
and fidelity.” Anti Fac. 


JUVENAL and PERSIUS; with copious ex- 


planatory Notes, by which these difficult Satirists are ren- 


POETRY. 





11, 


dered easy and familiar to the Reader. A new Edition,» ° 
By the Rev. M. MADAN, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 18s. in Boards. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES de RE- 
PUBLICA DUODECIM cum Wolfiana Interpretatione. 
Accessit Philippi Epistola ex Editione GULIELMI ALLEN, 
A.M, &vo, Price is. in Boards. ’ 








POETRY. 


THE NATURE OF THINGS; a Didactic 
Poem. Translated from the Latin of TITUS LUCRE- 
TIUS CARUS, accompanied with the original Text, and 
{llustrated by Notes, philological and explanatory. 

By JOHN MASON GOUD. 
In 2 vols. 4to. embellished with elegantly engraved Fron- 
tispieces. Price 4/. 4s.in Boards. os 

*,* The original Text is from Mr. Wakefield's Edition, 
re-printed by the Consent of the Proprietor ; and the few 
Variations from it that occur in the Translation, are spe- 
cified in the Notes alone, that its Integrity might not be 
infringed upon. ; ; 

“ We take leave of this translation with much admiration of its 
general merits, and much respect for the ingenuity, learnirg, and 
taste of the transiator. He has executed his labour in a manner 
highly reputable to himself, and filled a place which was vacant 
in the catalogue of English literature.” An. Rev. “ This trans- 
lation is, in our opinion, faithful, and as close to the Latin as can 
possibly be, and be at the same time at all intelligible: and Mr. 
Good has avoided many errors into which other translators, parti- 
cularly Mr. Creech, had fallen.” Anti Fac. We acknowledge 
our Opinion, that there is not any classical poem more favourable 
for trans!ation than that of Lucretius ; and that a more Competent 
translator could scarcely be found, than the author of the work 
before us.” Ect. Rev. 


THE WORKS of WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
Elegantly printed on fine yellow wove Paper, by Ballan- 
tyne, in 5 vols. royal 8vo. Price 5d. 5s. in extra Boards. 
Vols. 1, £, and 3, contain The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border: Vol. 4, Sir Tristrem, a Metrical Romance; Vol. 5. 
The Lay of the last Minstrel, with Ballads and Lyrical 
Pieces. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH 
BORDER; consisting of Historical and Romantic Ballads, 
collected in the Southern Counties of Scotland; witha 
few of a modern Date, founded on local Tradition. With 
an Iutroduction, and Notes by the Editor, 

WALTER SCOTT, Esq. Advocate. 
The Third Edition. In 3 vols. Svo. finely printed by Bal- 
lantyne of Edinburgh. Price 1¢. 16s. in Boards. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. A 
Poem. By WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
The Fourth Edition. Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 


BALLADS and LYRICAL PIECES; con- 
sisting of Glenfinlas, or Lord Ronald’s Coronach.—The 
Eve of St. John.—Cadyow Castle.—The Grey Brother.— 
Thomas the Rhymer, Parts 1, 2, and 3.—The Fire King.— 
Frederick and Alice.—The Wild Huntsmen.—War Song.— 
The Norman Horse Shoe.—The Dying Bard.—The Maid of 
Toro.—Hellvellyn. By WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. &vo. Price 7s. 6d. in Boards. 

*,* The two latter Works contain the whole of Mr. 
Scott's original Poetry. 


SIR TRISTREM, a Metrical Romance of the 
Thirteenth Century. 

By TH)MAS of ERCILDUUNE, called the RHYMER. 
Edited from the Auchinleck MS. by WALTER SCOTT, Esq. 
Second Edition, in royal 5vo. Price 15s. in Boards. 


SPECIMENS of the LATER ENGLISH 
POETS, to the End of the last Century, with Preliminary 
Notices, intended as a Continuation of Mr. Ellis’s Speci- 
mens of the early English Poets. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. in Boards. 


MADOC. A Poem. In Two Parts. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In1 vol. 4to. elegantly printed by Ballantyne, with Four 
beautiful Vignettes. Price ¢d. ¢s. in Boards. 
tora high character of this work, see an. Rev. 1805. 
A new Edition, in 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. is nearly ready 
for Publication. 
JOAN OF ARC. An Epic Poem. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In 2 vols. foolscap Svo. The Second Edition, 12s. Boards. 


METRICAL TALES, and other Poems. 
lectes: from the ** Annual Anthology.” 
By ROBERT SOU THEY. 
In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. td. in Boards, 


POEMS, including the Visions of the Maid of 
Urieans. By ROBERT SOUTHEY : 
Price lis. in Boards. 


THALABA THE DESTROYER, a Metrical 
R e, with copi Notes. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Elegantly printed in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 14s. in Boards. 


LYRICAL BALLADS, with other Poems. 
By W. WORDSWORTH. 
The Fourth Edition. In vols. foolscap 8vo. Price 1s. 


THE PENANCE OF.HUGO: a Vision. In 
the Manner of Dante; in Four Cantos. 
By the Rev. HENRY BOYD, A.M. 
Translator of the Divina Comedia of Dante. 
foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards, 


THE WOODMAN 'S TALE, after the Man- 
ner of Spenser, By the Rev. HENRY BOYD, A.M. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 

“€ The lovers cf poetry have noi, for a considerable time, re- 
ceived so fine a present as the various and comprehensive volume 
before us.” Anti Fac. “ ‘The whole forms a very agreeable col- 
lection of lyric poetry, and will add considerably to Mr. Boyd's 
literary fame.” Brit. Crit. 


THE POEMS OF OSSIAN ; containing the 
Poetical Works of James Macpherson, Esq. in Prose and 
Rbyme ; with Notes and Illustrations. 

By MALCOLM LAING, Esq. 
Tn 2 large vols. 8vu. Price 12. 10s. in Boards, 


REPORT OF THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND, respecting the Authenticity of Ossian’s 
Poems, drawn up By HENRY MACKENZIE, Esq. 

8vo. Price 1¢s. in Boards. 


r 
THE WANDERER OF SWITZERLAND, 
and other Poems. By JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Third Edit. in t vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. in Boards, 
“* We have no doubt that his genius may become an ornament 
to his profession.” Lit. Jour. ** Mr. Montgomery displays a 
rich and romantic fancy, a tender heart, a copious and active 
commend oj imagery and language, and an irresistible influence 
over the feelings.” Ecl. Rev. For a very high character of this 
volume, sce Ann. Kev. 1805, *€ Tie genera! merit of e Poems 
is far from inconsiderable, most of them being charac sed by a 
graceful ease of versification, and by the simple expression of ge- 
nuine feeling." M. Rev. “ We reluctantly quit our examination 
of this Collection of Poems. whose genuine a unafiected beauties 
are scattered throughout with no sparing hand. Amidst the mass of 
modern poeiry, published or unpublished, we rave seen few compa- 
sitions worthy of more Careful perusal or more lasting fame.” Cr. R. 


POEMS. By James Graname. In two Vo- 
lumes, Foolscap &vo. 
Vol. 1. containing, the Sabbath (5th Edition); Sabbath 
Walks; the Rural Calendar; aud smaller Poems. 
Vol. II. containing, the Birds of Scotland; and Mary 
Stuart, a Dramatic Poem. 


THE BIRDS OF SCOTLAND, BIBLICAL 
PICTURES, and THE RURAL CALENDAK, with other 
Poems. By JAMES GRAHAME, 

Author of “ Tbe Sabbath,’ a Poem. In 1 vel. foolscap 
8vo. Price is. in Boards. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF STR DAVID 
LYNDSAY OF THE MOUNT, LION KING AT ARMS, 
UNDER JAMES ¥. A new Edition, corrected and en- 


Se- 


Tn 2 vols. 








In 1 vol. 








larged, with a Life of the Author, Prefatory Dissertations, 
and an Appropriate Glossary. 
By GEORGE CHALMERS, F.R.S. 5.4 
In 3 vols. crown $vo. Price id. ios. in Boards 











12 PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME. 


«* We must now conclude our remarks, with expressing our satis- 
faction at being presented with a new edition of * Lyndsay’s 
Works,’ which throw so much light on the manners of the age in 
which they were written.” Lit. #2ur. * Mr. Chalmer’s has here 
given a much improved and excellent edition of the works of Sir 
David Lyndsay. ‘This publication is entitled to the highest commen- 

tion.” Brit. Crit. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HECTOR 
MACNEILL, Esq. containing “ Scotland's Scaith ; of the 
History.of Will and Jean,” together with ‘‘ The Waes a 
War, or the Upshot of Will and Jean,” and a Variety of 
other Poems. The Second Editiou. In 2 vols. foolscap 
8vo. embellished with elegant Engravings. 1s. in Boards. 


. ° ° 
POEMS. By Mrs. Opitz. The Third Edi- 
tion, with a b iful Fr p . Price 6s. in Boayds. 
«« Mrs. Opie’s volume of poems would have obtained for its au- 
thor a very considerable reputation, though her former work had 
been wholly unknown,” Fuin. Rev. “ The ‘Mourper’ may be 
given as a specimen from the present collection. If the reader 
possesses a heart, these lines must have found their way to it.” 
M.Rev. “ The poetical talents of Mrs. Opie are gencrally known. 
We will not attempt to enumerate the beauties which occur in al- 
most every stanza of the * Dying Daughter to her Mother.’ We will 
not dwell upon the awful moral it conveys, but leave both to their 
natural and powerful effect upon the taste and feelings of the judi- 
cious reater.” Brit. Crit. 


POEMS and PLAYS. By Mrs. West. In 


4 vols. foolscap 8vo. hot-pressed. Price 12. 3s. in Boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS POETRY ; consisting of 
TRANSLATIONS trom the Icelandic, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, &c. By the Hon. W. HERBERT. 
In 2 vols. post Sve. Price Is. in Boards 

Fora high character of this Work see ann. Reo. 1805. 

THE WORKS OF THOMAS CHATTER- 
TON, consisting of all the Pieces contained in Rowley’s 
Poems, Chatterton’s Miscellanies, aud the Supplement ; 














with more than an equal Portion of new Matter. 
large vols. 8vo. Price 12. 11s. 6d. in Boards. 


ALFRED, an Epic Poem, in Twenty-four 
Books. By JOSEPH COTTLE. 
In 2 vols. foolscap svo. The 2d Edition. 10s. 6d. in Boards, 


SCENES OF INFANCY;; descriptive of Te. 
viotdale. A Poem. By JOHN LEYDEN, 
In footscap 8vo. with a Froutispiece. Price 6s. in Boards, 
** The poem now before us abounds with just and accurate de. 
scriptions of nature; it is full of variety and rich illustrations, 
which could only have been furnished by a vigorous mind, improv. 
ed by extensive reading.” Brit. Crit 


HERMAN AND DOROTHEA. $A Poem, 
In Nine Cantos. Translated from the German Of Goethe, 
Author of the Sorrows of Werter. 

By THOMAS HOLCROFT. 
In foolscap 8vo. with 10 elegant Engravings. 10s. 6d. Bds, 
** We acknowledge the author's claims tu great ‘abilities; and 
readily confess that he has produced a siimple and interesting 
story.’" Briz. Crit. 


POEMS. By S. T. CoLertnce. The Third 


Edition. In foolscap 8vo, Price 5s. 6d. in Boards. 


POEMS. By WILtiam SnAksPEaRE. With 
illustrative Remarks, Original and Select. To which is 
prefixed, a Sketch of the Author's Life. in ¢ vols. fools. 
cap vo. with elegant Engravings. Price 12s. in Boards. 


ODES OF PINDAR, translated from the 
Greek with Notes and Illustrations. 
by G. WEST, Esq. LL. D. and H. PYE, Esq. 
To which is pretixed a Dissertation on the Olympic Games. 
By GILBERT WEST, Esq. LL. D 
A new Edition in 2 vols. 12mo. Price 9s. in Boards. 


In 3 








NOVELS. 


AMADIS OF GAUL, from the Spanish Version 
of Garciordunez de Montalvo, with a Preface, &c. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
In Four handsome Volumes, 12mo. Price 12. 1s. in Boards. 
«We can recommend this work with confidence.” Brit. Crit. 


AUBREY. A Novel. By R.C. Darras, Esq. 


In 4 vols. 12me. Price 18s. in Boards. 

“* We here antiounce to our readers a very agreeable and instruc- 
tive novel, in which the incidents themselves afford a lesson both 
improving and entertaining, and the sentiments are always founded 
un just perceptions of reason and nature.” M. Rev. —" “ Jn say- 
ing that this production is superior fo tie generality of novels, we 
shall be thought by many to express ourselves but coldly of its 
merits. Aubrey does, in fact, deserve a higher commendation. 
It is written with ease, and excites much interest in the mind of 
the reader.” Brit. Crit, 


PERCIVAL; OR, NATURE VINDICATED. 
By R C. DALLAS, Esq. 

The Second Edition. In 4 large vols. 12mo. 18s. sewed. 

«* The foundation of this fascinating and instructive work of ima- 
gination is laid in pare religion, and uncontaminated nature; and 
the superstructure is raised meee a liberal and ‘virtuous education, 
under the direction of those best architects of the human mind, 
good example, and sound precept.” Europ, Mag. “* It presents 
the reader throughout with a verv beantiful picture ef virtue, in 
its most ing form, deli 1 in the clearest colouring of 
purity of style and simplicity of language.” Anti Fac. 

THE MORLANDS. Taies illustrative of the 
Simple and Surprising. By K. C. DALLAS, Esq. 
In 4 vols. 12mo. Price One Guinea in Boards. 

“‘ Thus concludes the first 'lale of the Morlands: we shall take 
a shortnctice ot the second hereafter. ‘this ‘Tale is certainly much 
superior to the general course of novels. The language is natural 
and chaste, the business in genera) interesting and rapid, and the 
moral effect is such as wili often instruct and can never offend.” 

en, Rev. — The merit of both his efforts are considerable ; our 
judgment however decide tor the last.” Anti Jac. _“* The value of 
these works of imagination consists in the faithful picture of man- 
kind which they present. Mr. D.’s just discriminations of character 
are evidences of his acquaintance with the world. Many excellent 
reflections, and precepts of the best morality, occur in the work.” 


M. Rev. 
THE SWISS EMIGRANTS. A Tale. In 
“* The object of this well-told tale is at once to set forth the hap- 


1 vol. 12mo0, Price 4s. in Boards. 

piness which may be derived from the practice of beneficence in 
an humble and obscure sphere, and to exhibit a moving picture of 
the misery of which war is productive.” M. Rev, ** This is an 
interesting, aflecting, and instructive tale, replete with good sense 
and good morals. The narrative is ably written, the language 
is good, and the sentiments are unexceptionable,” Anti Fac. 
“© A pleasing and interesting narrative. ‘rie whole is apparently 
from the heart; and it will beguile the feeling mind of pity’s 
softest drops.” Crit. Rev,  ‘* This is a very pleasing and well!- 
told tale,” Brit. Crit, 

















THE MORALITY OF FICTION ; or an In- 
quiry into the Tendency of Fictitious Narratives, with 
Observations on some of the most Eminent. 





By H. MURRAY, Author of “ The Swiss Emigrants.” 
In 1 vol. 12mo. Price 4s. in Boards. 

This Work contains Observations on the following Au- 
thors :—Homer, Virgil, Milton, Ossian, Xenophon, (Cyro- 
pedia,) Fenelon, Le Sage, Rousseau, Voltaire, Prevot, 
Marivaux, Rarthelemi, Genlis.—Periodical Writers: Addi- 
son, Johnson, Hawkesworth, Richardson, Fielding, Smol- 
let, Burney, Moore, Smith, Radcliffe, Cervantes, Sterne, 
Mackenzie, Goethe. 

“* We cannot too highly commend the design and execution of 
this litle work, We see nothing in it throughout, that does not 
tend to the improvement of taste, and moral sentiment.” Brit. Crit, 
“The valuable sentiments and directions expressed in neat lan- 
guage, which Mr. Murray's work contains, render it well worthy 
of attention.” Eclec, Rev. 

AND 


WOMEN: THEIR CONDITION 
INFLUENCE IN SOCIETY. By JOSEPH ALEX. SEGUR. 
Trauslated from the French. In3 vols. 12mo. Price 1%s, 


THE INFIDEL FATHER. A Novel. 


By Mrs. WEST. In % vols. 1°mo. 15s. Boards. 

“* The design is excellent, and the execution is equal to the con- 
cepiion.” Anti Fac. “* Among the novels of the past year, 
the Infidel Father is entitied not inerely to the first place, but toa 
superiority, which is not even approached by any ef the rest. 
‘rhe ‘ Gossip's Story,’ and Tale of the Times,’ fixed Mrs. West in 
a high rank of novel writers.” Ann, er. 


A GOSSIP’S STORY, AND LEGENDARY 
TALE, By Mrs. WEST. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. Fourth Edition. Price 7s. in Boards. 
“ We can recommend this story as uniting to a great degree of 
interest the rarer qualities of good sense, and an accurate know- 
ledge of mankind. Amusement is combined with utility, and fiction 
a inlisted in the cause of virtue and practical philosophy.” 


A TALE OF THE TIMES. By Mrs. West. 


In 3 vols. 12mo. Second Edition. Price 13s. 6d. sewed. 

“ The autloress of this work is already distinguished in the cir- 
cle of literature ; and her reputation will doubtless be considerably 
increased by the propriety of sentiment, correct delineation of 
Character, and nervous compasition, which these volumes exhibit.” 
Crit, Rev. ** The writer of these volumes has before received 
the praise of the British Critic, for great ingenuity and a correct 
knowledge of the kuman character, She now appears before the 
public with more exalted claims,” Brit. Crit. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION ; 
or, The History of Maria Williams. A Tale, for very 
Young Ladies. By Mrs. WEST, 


The 2d Edit. In 2 vols. 12mo. Price 7s. in Boards. 
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SIMPLE TALES. By Mrs. Orie. Con- 
taining, Vol. 1. The Black Velvet Pelisse; the Death- 
Bed ; the Fashionable Wife and Unfashionable Husband ; 
the Robber.—2. The Mother and Son; Love and Duty.— 
3. The Soldier’s Return; the Brother and Sister; the 
Revenge.—4. Uncle and Nephew; Murder will out; the 
Orphan. 2d edit. {n 4 vols. 12mo. Price 1. 1s. in Boards. 

“ These tales like Julia Beresford’s Ballad, mentioned in the first 
story, are neither showy nor brilliant, but natural, simple, and iv- 
teresting. ‘ihey contain a great deal of mora! instruction, and in 
general are worthy of the reputation which Mrs. Opie has already 
io poe acquired.” Lit, Four. — ‘* In the tales now before us we 

of the same merits as in her beautifu! story of Adeline 

¥; the same truth and delicacy of sentiment, the same 
— simplicity in the dialogue parts of the work; and the same 
appy art of presenting ordinary feelings and occurrences in a man- 

aer that irresistibly commands our sympathy and affection.” Ed. R 


7 
THE FATHER AND DAUGHTER. A Tale. 
By Mrs. OPIE. 
The Fourth Zattion, with a Frontispiece. 4s. 6d. in Boards. 
This Tale is replete with interest, and possesses pathos enough 
(0 affect the heart of the most callous of critical readers.” M. Rev. 
“ Seldom have we met with any combination of incidents, real or 
imaginary, which possessed more of the deeply pathetic. The 
moral inculcated by this tale is seriously impressive.” Crit. Rev. 
“ a very affecting moral story. The incidents, which are of a du- 
mestic nature, occur naturally, and ‘come home to the business 
and bosoms’ of every class of readers.” Europ. Mag. 


ADELINE MOWBRAY ; or, the Mother and 

Danghter. A Tale. By Mrs. OPIE. 
The Second Edition. In 3 vols, 12mo, 13s. 6d.in Boards. 
‘* We opened with great pleasure a new novel, from the enter- 
taining pen of Mrs. Opie, a lady whose uncommon talents do 
honour to her sex and cauntry.”" Crit. Rev. “This work must 
be allowed to rank considerably higher than the ordinary produc- 
tions of the same kind. The interest of the story is weil preserved 
tothe end. The incidents in general follow naturally from the 
causes assigned, and are wrought up with uncommon skill.” Lit, 
ourn. «€ The language is simple and appropriate, the situations 
requeptly marked and often affecting, and the characters indicate 
mach acute observation of the human mind.” Gen, Rev. “ The 
tecond volume of this beautiful story is perbaps the most pathetic 
and the most natural in its pathos of any fictitious narrative in our 
language.” Edin. Ret. * These volumes are, both ia their design 
and execution, so superior to those which we usually encounter un- 
der the title of novels, that we can safely recommend them to the 

perusal of our readers.” Mon. Rev 

A Novel. 


THADDEUS OF WARSAW. 
Price 14. in Boards. 


By Miss PORTER. 
The Fifth Edition. In 4 vols. 
Thaddeus is a work of genius, and has nothing to fear at the 
candid bar of taste: he has to receive the precious meed of sym- 
athy fram everv reader ot unsophisticated sentiment and genuine 
eeling.” Jp. Rev. | “This work has more merit than can be 
ascribed to the crowd of productions of this class, and inculcates 
virtuous and magnanimous sentiments." M. Rev. — ** “he mora- 
lity of the piece is, as we naturally expecied from a writer, whose 
heart and mind are the seats of every virtue, wholly unobjection- 
able.” Anti Fac, 
MEMOIRS OF BRYAN PERDUE. A 
Novel. By THOMAS HOLCROFT. 
In 3 vols. 12me. Price 45s. in Buards. 
*€ This is undoubtedly a good novel; much rational entertainment 
and instruction may be derived from it.” Lit Journ. 
THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO, a Ro- 
mance; interspersed with some Pieces of Poetry. 
By ANN RADCLIFFE, ¥ 
Author of the Romance of the Forest. The Sixth Edition, 
in 4 vols. 12mo. Price 12. 4s. in Boards. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FOREST |; in- 
terspersed with some Pieces of Poetry. 
By ANN RADCLIFFE. 
The Seventh Edition, in 3 vols. [umo. Price 15s. in Boards. 


A SICILIAN ROMANCE. 
By ANN RADCLIFFE. 
The Third Edition, in 2 Vols. 12me. Price 7s. in Boards. 


THE CASTLES OF ATHLIN AND DUN- 
BAYNE, a Highland Story, By ANN RADCLIFFE. 
imo. Price 3s. 6d. in Boards. 





NOVELS. 13 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF AGRIP-. 
PINA, Wife of Germanicus. 

By ELIZABETH HAMILTON, 
In 3 vols. crown Sve. Price iss. in Boards. 


ST. CLAIR OF THE ISLES; or, The Out- 
laws of Barra. A Scottish Tradition. 

By ELIZABETH HELME, 
Author of “ Louisa, or a Cottage on the Moor,” &c. &e, 
In 4 vols. Price 14s. in Boards, * 


MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL. Written by 


Himself. Containing his Literary and Political Life, and 
Anecdotes of the Principal Characters of the Eighteenth 
Century. A new Edition, corrected throughout. In 4 vols, 
i2mo. Price One Guinea in Boards. 

_ This is one of the most interesting productions which has 
issued from the trench press since the revolution. ‘fhe style of 
the work is also not less attractive than its matter; it is eloquent, 
flowing, and easily inclines, in pursuing the course of events, either 
‘o the ludicvous or the pathctic. ‘To the merit of truth it adds 
all the graces and attrictions of a work of fancy.” M. Rev, 
“ We are not sure that we have perused any book, since the com- 
meocement of our critical career, that has afforded us more en- 
tertainment than these li:tle volumes. ‘The narrative is so gay and 
airy, the tone of sentiment su mild and unassuming, and the livin; 
pictures with which the busiest part of the scene is crowded, so fu 
of delicacy, truth, and vivacity, that it is impossible not to be 
charmed with the greater part of the performance.” Badin. Rev, 
“* We can all remember the grateful earnestness with which, in 
earlicr days, the tales of this elegant and popular writer were pe- 





rused, The same simplicity of manner, and faculty of exciting 
a lively interest, pervades and distinguishes this postl 
work.” Brit, Crit, 


HERMAN AND DOROTHEA. A Tale. 
By the Author of ‘ The Sorrows of Werter.””. Translated 
from the German. In foolscap 8vo. embellished with Ten 
elegant Eugravings. Price 7s. in Boards. 

“ We acknowledge the author's claims to great abilities, and 
readily confess that he has produced a simple and interesting 
story.”” Brit, Crit. 

SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH ME. 
TRICAL ROMANCES, chiefiy written during the early 
Part of the Fourteenth Century. To which is prefixed, an 
Historical Introduction, intended to illustrate the Rise and 
Progress of R ti position in France and England, 

By GEORGE ELLIS, Esq. 
Tn 3 vols. crown 8vo. Price 14. 7s. in Boards, 


WALTER KENNEDY. An American Tale, 


In 1 vol. 12mo, Price 4s. 6d. in Voards. 


A SAILOR’'S FRIENDSHIP AND A SOL. 
DIER’S LOVE. A Novel. In 2 vols. 12mo,. Price 8s. 


THE LAKE OF KILLARNEY. A Novel. 
by ANNA MARiA PORTER, 
{n 3 vols. 12mo. Price 13s. 6d. in Boards. 


THE DECAMERON, OR TEN DAYS EN. 
TERTAINMENT OF BOCCACCIO. Translated from the 
Italian. To which are prefixed, Remarks on the Life.and 
Writings of Boccaccio, and an Advertisement, by the 
Author of “ Old Nick,” &c. &c. The Second Edition, 
corrected and improved. In 2 vols.évo. Price Its. in 
Boards.—An Edition in 2 vols. reyal 8vo. Price 14. 4s, 

« Yhe information which the industry and taste of the present 
Editor has furnished concerning this celebrated collection of 
Tales is abundantly satisfactory ; and the translation, as he has re- 
formed it, is in all respects unexceptionable.”” Imp. Rev. 


MADAM DE MAINTENON. Translated 
from the French of MADAM DE GENLIS. In 2 vols, 
igmo. Price 8s. in Boards. ? 

MORELAND MANOR; or, WHO IS THE 
HEIR? A Novel. By Mrs. KENDALL, 

Author of Derwent Priory. Castle on the Ruck, &c. &c. in 
three vols. i2mo. Price 12s. in Boards. 

DONALD, a Novel, in three Vols. 12mo. 


Price 13s. 6d. in Boards. 











AGRICULTURE, 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF 
THE VINE, exhibiting new and advantageous Methods of 
propagating, cultivating, and training, that Plant, so as 
to render it abundantly fruitful. Together with new 
Hints on the Formation of Vineyards in England. 

By WILLIAM SPEECHLY. 
The Second Edition, with Additions. in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
iNustrated with Six Copper-plates. Price 18s. ig Boards. 


GARDENING, &c. 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF 
THE PINE-APPLE, and the Management of the Hot-house. 
By WILLIAM SPEECHLY. 

The Second Edition. In 8vo. Price 12s. in Boards. 


A ‘TREATISE ON THE CULTURE AND 
MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT-TREES, in which a new Me. 
thod of Pruniug and Training is fully described. Te 
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which is added, a new and improved Edition of “ Obser- 
vations on the Diseases, Defects, aud Injuries, in all 
Kinds of Fruit and Forest Trees ; with an Account of a 
particular Method of Cure.”’ Published by Order of Go- 
vernment. By WILLIAM FORSYTH, F.A.S. and F.S.A. 
late Gardener to His Majesty at Kensington and St. 
James’s, Member of the Economical Socicty at St. Peters- 
burgh, &c. &c. A new Edition, with 13 folding Plates. 
Price 12s..in Boards. 


A TREATISE on FORMING, IMPROV- 
ING, and MANAGING COUNTRY RESIDENCES; and 
on the Choice of Situations appropriate to every Class of 
Purchasers {n all which the object in view is to unite ina 
better manner than has hitherto been done, a Taste found. 
ed in Nature, with Economy and Utility, in constructing 
or improving Mansions, and other Rural Buildings, so as 
to combine Architectural Fitness with Picturesque Effect; 
and in formiug Gardens. Orchards, Farms, Parks, Plea- 
sure Grounds, Shrubberies, all kinds of useful or decora- 
tive Plantations, and every Object or Convenience, or 
Beauty peculiar to Country Seats, according to the extent, 
character, or style of Situations, and the rank, fortune, 
and expenditure of Proprietors, from the Cottage to the 
Palace. With an APPENDIX, containing an * nquiry into 
the utility and merits of Mr. Repton’s mode of shewing 
Effects by Slides and Sketches, and Strictures on his Opi- 
nions and Practice in Landscape Gardening; illustrated 
by descriptions of Scenery and Buildings, by references to 
Country Seats, and Passages of Country in most Parts of 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, 


HURST, REES, AND ORME. 


Member of the Society of Arts, Commerce, &c. London; 
of the Society of Agriculture, Piauting, &c. Bath ; 
Author of a “ Treatise on Hot-houses;” and ‘ Observa. 
tions on Landscape Gardening,” &c. In two vols. 4to, 
Price 32. 3s. in Boards. 

“* The task which Mr. Loudon has undertaken, is one for which 
he appears to have been peculiarly wel! qualified; not one of the 
several writers who have preceded him in the same line can be said 
to possess those extensive views and that maturity of judgment which 
characterises the work before us.” Ox. Rev 


iv 
A SHORT TREATISE ON SEVERAL IM. 
PRUVEMENTS recently made in HOT-HOUSES. 
By J. LOUDON, Esq. F.R.S. 
In 8vo. Price 12s. in Boards. 

“* To all persons interested in possessing knowledge respecting 
the economy of Hothouses, we would recommend this perfors 
mance.” Lit, Journ, “This book corresponds with its title, 
and the praetical improvements which are here proposed will un- 
questiouably produce advantages highly worthy the attention of 
all those interested in horticulture.” ‘The work is a simple and 

ractical treatise, very well adapted for geveral use.” Anti Fac. 
«A work highly interesting to horticulturists. Models have been 
constructed by the author, to render those important improvements 
more easy of application,” Crit. Rev. 


THE ENGLISH PRACTICE OF AGRI. 
CULTURE, exemplified in the Management of a Farm in 
Ireland, belonging to the Earl of Conyngham, at Slane, in 
the County of Meath; with an Appendix, containing, first, 
a comparative Estimate of the Irish and English Mode of 
Culture, as to Profit and Loss: aud, secondly, a regular 
Rotation of Crops for a Period of Six Years. 





Great Britain ; and by Thirty-two Engravings. 
By JOHN LOUDON, Esq. F.R.S. 


By RICHARD PARKINSON, 
In 1 vol. Svo, illustrated with Engravings, 9s. in Boards, 





ARTS AND 
AN ESSAY ON NAVAL TACTICS, Syste- 
matical and Historical, with explanatory Plates. In Four 
Parts. By JOHN CLERK, Esq. of Elden. 
The Second Edition. In 1 vol. 4to. handsomely printed, 
and illustrated by 52 Copper-plates. Price 12. 16s. Boards. 


“* To the system of manceuvres laid down and explained in this 
work, the British nation are inlebted for those splendid and de- 
cisive naval victories which their fleets have gained since the lat- 
ter end of the American war. Lord Rudney first adgpted and fol- 
lowed the mode ot atrack recommended by Mr. Clerk ; and the 
success which attended this new mode has since recommended it 
to our mos' cel bhyated and success{ul admirals, The principles on 
which ! is founded are plain, simple, and incontrovertible. In 
contemplating the beautiful simplicity and unquestioned efficacy 
of Mr. Clerk's sy-tem, it is peculiarly pleasing to reflect, that it is 
constructed upon principles not less congenial than honourable to 
the character of the nation for whose use it was intended.” Ed, R. 


THE COMPLETE NAVIGATOR; or, An 
easy and familiar Guide to the Theory and Practice of 
Navigation, wiih all the requisite Tables, &c. &c. 

By ANDREW MACKAY, LL.D. F R.S. Ed. &c. 
Author of the Theory and Practice of finding the Longi- 
tude at Sea or Land, &c. In 1 large vol. évo. illustrated 
with Engravings, &c. Price 10s. 6d. bound. 

“« ‘This is a clear, well digested, and masteriy performance, con- 
taining besides, what is useful in other publications, much new 
and important matter.” Anti Fac. “"rhis © evidently the 
men of science, of one who understands the subject 


work of a 
which he professes to teach. ‘Vu us there appears to be nothing 
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wanting for the complete instruction of the young mariner in 
nautical affairs.” Imp. Rev. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE of Find- 
ing the Longitude at Sea or Land; to which are added, 
various Methods of determining the Latitude of a Place, 
and the Variation of the Compass, with New Tables, 

By ANDREW MACKAY, LL.D. F.R.S. Ed. &c. 
The Second Edition, improved and enlarged. In 2 vols. 
8vo. Price 1/. 4s. in Boards. 
“* To the Navigator and Astronomer, and also to the practical 
pecgremee = Surveyor, this work will be instructive and use- 
ul.” M. Rev. 


A COLLECTION OF MATHEMATICAL 
TABLES, for the Use of the Practical Mathematician, 
Navigator, Surveyor, Students in Universities, and for 
Men of Business. 

By ANDREW MACKAY, LL.D. F.R S. Ed. &e. 
In 1 vol. Svo. Price 7s. in Boards. 


HINTS TO YOUNG PRACTITIONERS 
in the Study of Landscape Painting. Mlustrated by Ten 
Engravings, intended to shew the different Stages of the 
Neutral Tint. To which are added, Instructions in the 
Art of Painting on Velvet. Bv J. W. ALSTON, L.P. 

A new Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. in Boards. 

“This work contains plain and clear instructions for drawing 
landscapes; also respecting the mixing and nunagement of Coe 
lours, &c." Gen, Rev. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE COLONIAL 
POLICY OF THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 
By HENRY BROUGHAM, Jui. Esq. F.R.S. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. Price 18s. in Boards. 


= , : 
RURAL PHILOSOPHY; or Reflections on 
Knowledge. Virtue, and Happiness, chietiy in Reference 
to a Life of Retirement in the Country. Written on oc- 
casion of the late Dr. Zimmmerman’s Discourse on Solitude. 
By ELY BATES, Esq 

The Fourth Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. 
*€ ‘To those who are of a serious and religious turn of mind these 
reflections will prove 2 eratetul and valuable acquisition. We re- 
commend to them an attentive perusal of this well-written anc 
truly commendable volumc.”"  M. Rev. “ We recommend, with- 
out hesitation, the perusal ef this book to every description of 





geaders, who will receive the best and most sagacious advice, de- 
livered in the most ple g manner.” Brit. Crit. “The various 
ceflections which are interspersed through his work, are apposite, 
interesting, manly, and serious. ‘They are calculated to awaken in 
the thoughtful hicast, sentiments of piety towards God, and of 
venefcence towards man." mp. Ren. *' we have perused this 
excellent work, the ressit of mature deliberation, with much 
pleasure and benefit; and we recommend it tu the serious ¢ 
tion of those of our readers especially whose inclination or wi 
fortunes lead them to a Country life.” 4m, Rev. ~4 












CHRISTIAN POLITICS: in Four Parts. 
Part [. Containing a View of Civil Gevernment in its 
Inilnence on Virtue and Happiness, chiefly from the 
Relation it bears to Liberty and Property.—Part IL, On 
the Importance of Religion both to Society and the Indi- 
vidual; with Reflections en reiigions Establishinents aud 
Toleration.—Part 11}. On the Condact of a good Citizen, 
particularly uncer any moderate Government.—Part [V. 
On the Way to live bappily under oll Governments and in 
all Situations. By ELY BATES, Esq. 

The 2d Edit. In 1 vol. demy Sve. Price 9s. in Boards. 

“€ In the course of this volume many interesting subjects are treat- 
ed of, and generally with that portion of gvod sense, useful learns 
ing, and benevolent intention which we have already described.” 
Crit. Revs 


THE COMPLETE WORKS, in Philosophy, 
Politics, and Morals, of Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; 
with Memoirs of his early Life. Written by HIMSELF, 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. with 16 Bngravings, and a Portrait of 
the Anther. Price 17. 16s. in Boards 








** It is not very creditable to the liberal curiosity of the English pub- 
tie, that there should have been no complege edition of the Works of 
the public is very much indebted 


De. Frankiin tilt the vear imu, 








rest 
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9, Of the Skull. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


the editor of the present collection. Tt is presented in a chea 
and unostentatious form, and seems to have been compiled with 
gificient diligence, and arranged with considerable judement. Dr. 
franklin was the most rauonal perhaps of all philosophers.” Ed. Rev, 


ESSAYS ON THE ANATOMY OF EX- 
PRESSION IN PAINTING. By CHARLES BELL. 
Containing, 1. Of the Uses of Anatomy to the Painter. 
of the Study of the Antique, and of the Acadeimy Figure. 
Of the Distinctions of Character in dif- 
feent Ages. Comparison of the Antique with Nataral 
Character.—3 and 4. Of the Muscles of the Face, in Man 
aud Animals.—5. Of the Expression of Passion as illus- 
tinted by’ a Comparison of the Muscles of the Face in 
Man and Animals. Of the Muscles peculiar to Man, and 
their Effects in bestowing Human Expression.—6. Of the 
individual Passions. And of the Action of the Muscles 
expressive of these Passions.—%. General View of the 
Economy of the Human Body as it relates to Expression 
inPainting. , 

#,* The Subjects are illustrated by Sketches of the 
Bones, and of the Forms of the Head. Of the Muscles. 
Of the Expression of the Face in the several Passions, &c. 
In1 vol. 4to. with Engravings after Drawings by the 
Author. Price °/. 2s. in Boards. ; 5 

“This we think is a very elegant and interesting publication. In 
theexecution of his task Mr. Bell has noc only given new proofs of 
hisintimate acquaintance with his professional science, but has in- 
dicated a tasie and a feeling for the excellence both of Sculpture 
and Painting ; and entered at the same time into all the diflicultics 
and perplexities of the student, with a zeal and a sympathy which 
cannot tail to be very gratifying. ‘The conception and execution of 
the sketches do great credit to the talents and taste of the author. 
They are for the most part extremely striking and expressive.” 
Elin, Rev. “The production before us, we consider as valuable 
and highly respectable ; its errors are crrors of genius; Mr. Bell is 
particularly fitted for the task which he has undertaken ; his fame, 
asan anatomist of the first rank, needs no celebration from us; his 
observation has been extensive, accurate, and scientilic ; and having 
combined the requisites of a classical taste, a philosophical view, and 
delicate perception of feeling, with a facility in the use of the pen- 
ciby no meanscommon in an amateur, he has pursued his investiga- 
tins with singular advantages, and at the same time rendered his 
work highly interesting, not merely to professional men but to gene- 
rdreaders.” Ect. Rev. 


LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS; 
being the real Correspondence of a Lady, between the 
Years 1773 and 1203. In 3 vols. 12mo. 13s. 62. in Boards. 


EXCURSIONS IN KENT, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE, MONMOUTHSHIRE, AND 
SOMERSETSHIRE, made in the Years 1802, 1803, and 
105; illustrated by Descriptive Sketches of the most inte- 
rsting Places and Buildings in those Counties, and Deli- 
neations of Character in different Ranks of Life. Embel- 
lished with 20 highly finished Plates. 

By J. P. MALCOLM, F.S. A. 
Author of “ Londinum Redivivum,” &c. In 1 vol, 8vo. 
Price 18s. Boards; and on large Paper, with first Impres- 
sions of the Plates. Puiice 1/. is. in Boards, 


ro: : ° 
ESSAYS, in a Series of Letters to a Friend, 
on the following Subjects.—1. A Man's writing Memoirs 
of his own Life.—2. Decision of Character.—3. The Ap. 
plication of the Epithet Romantic.—+. Evangelical Reli- 
gon prevailing nnaceeptable to Men of Taste. 
By the Rev. JOHN FOSTER, Frome. 

The Third Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo. Price 9s. in Boards, 

“ Almost every page indicates a more than ordinary penetra- 
tion into the springs of human nature, and a bold and oviginal 
mode ot thinking on all subjects. Mis stvle is vigorous. Keaders 
ol every class will find in the perusal of these volumes a rich 
sore of entertainment and instruction.” Ann. Rev. “ To de- 
clare at once our opinion of this book, we must say, th 

seldom perused any publication with more pleasure. He is, on 
the whole, a most masterly wriler, perspicuous, acute, profound, 
and eloquent. He appearsin every page the warm supporter of 
the best interests of mankind; he #rites with adceree of focling 
and energy, which is high |v captivating. His stvle is uncommonly 
excellent.” Anti Fac. “* We are highly gratitied when we meet 
vihawriter, who, toa view of profound and original thoueht, toe 
scther with just views of religion and of morals, joins the talent 
of recommending his ideas by the graces of imagination, and the 
powers of eloquence. Such a writer we have the happiness of re- 
viewing at present.” Ect. Rev, “These Essays display Consider- 
ale depth of reflection, force of discrimination, and vigour of 
expression, Mr. Foster evidently possesses much originality of 
thought. His conceptions are perspicuucs, and bis diction is both 
elegant and precise: we recummend this work to the attention of 
ourreaders.” Cr. Rev. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF MORAL SCIENCE. 
By ROBERT FORSYTH, Esq. Advocate 
The First Volume, in Svo. Price 10s. 6c. in Boards. 


INDIAN RECREATIONS,; consisting chiefly 
of Strictvres on the domestic and rural Ecouomy of the 
Wahommedans and Hisdoes. 

By the Rev, WILLIAM TENNANT. ELD. MLAS, 
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And lately one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in India. The 
Second Edition, with considerable Additions. In? vols, 
8vo. Price 18s. in Boards. 

“Dr. Tennant, in his two volumes, has communicated a greater 
mass of entertaining and useful information, concerning India, 
than any of his predecessors in the school of Eastern literature.”* 
Eclec. Rev. “* This book contains a great deal of curious and 
important matter: we have perused it with uncommon satistac- 
tron.” Lit. Fourn. “« These entertaining and valuable letters, 
which contain much amusement for the general reader, and much 
instruction werthy of the practical attention both of the subject 
and of the ruler. They mix the usetul with the agreeable; and 
will add to the information of the merchant, the farmer, the geo- 
gtapher, and the statist.” Crit. kev. 


A NEW COLLECTION OF ENIGMAS, 
CHARADES, TRANSPOSITIONS, &c. A new Edition. 
In 1 vol. royal 18mo0. Price 4s, in Boards, 


THE LOUNGER’S COMMON-PLACE 
BOOK ; or Miscellaneous Collections, in History, Science, 
Criticism, Poetry, and Romance. in 3 large vols. sve. 
Price One Guinea and a Half, in Boards. 

*,* The Fourth Volume will speedily be published. 


ENGRAVINGS, with a descriptive Account, 

in English and French, of = 
EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS, 

in the British Muscum, collected by the Institute in Egypt, 

under the Direction of Bonaparte, and surrendered to the 

British Commander in Chief, Lord Hutchinson, by General 

Menon. Under the Patronage of his Majesty. Price Que 

Guinea each, Numbers 1, °, and 3. 

In the Number of these Monuments is the celebrated 
Stone, with the Hieroglyphic, Egyptiau, and Greek In- 
scriptions, found at Rosetta; also the magnificent Sar- 
cophagus from Alexandria, which Dr. Clarke, ia bis ele- 
gant Work, entitled “The Tomb of Alexander,” bas 
evinced from.accumulated Evidence, to have been the 
very Coftin in which that Hero was enshrined. The 
Drawings have been made by Mr. Alexander with all pos- 
sible Fidelity, aud are engraved by Mr. Mediand, in the 
best Style of the Art. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A Description 
of the Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Colonics ; with 
the Oceans, Seas, and Isles, in all Parts of the World ; 
including the most recent Discoveries aud political Alte- 
rations. Digested on a new Plan. 

By JOHN PINKERTON. 

The Astronomical introduction by the Rev. S. Vince, 
A.M. F.R.S. and Plumian Professor of Astronomy, and 
Experimental Philosophy, in the University of Cambridge. 
With numerous Maps, drawn under the Direction, and 
with the latest Improvements of Arrowsmith, and en- 
graved by Lowry. To the Whole are added, a Catalogue 
of the best Maps and Books of Travels and Voyages, in 
all Languages; and an ample Index. A new Edition, 
In 3 vols. 4to. Price 6. 6s. in Boards. 

*,* The extension of the Work in three large Volumes. 
has enabled the Author to give to its several Parts a juster 
Proportion and greater Harmony than in the former Edi- 
tion: and in consequence of the foreign Editious having 
excited the attention of Statesmen as well as Men of Let- 
ters, he has received so much valuable Assistance, that 
carcely a Country can be named, on which new Informa- 
tion has not been given, derived from some dislingnished 
Native or scientific Traveller. During the Author's late 
residence at Paris, he procured mauy scarce Works, the 
want of whieh he had before regretted, and the most re- 
cent Spanish Materials concerning their Colonies in North 
and South America, Hence the Account of New Spain, 
of the three Viceroyalties in South America, of Chili, and 
the Government of Caraccas, will be found to contain 
nmiuch new, authentic, and important Information. The 
Description of the United States has also been greatly 
improved and enlarged from the inost authentic Materials ; 
and that of the West Indies extended as their Importance 
to this Country required. Five new Maps too are added, 
of the various Sub-divisions of Sonth America. Mr. Aikin 
has carefully revised the Botanical Part throughout. Dr. 
Shaw has added Zoological Remarks at the End of each 
Volume ; and every Exertion has been used to render the 
Work as complete as possible. 

RURAL SPORTS. By W. B. Dantet. 
In 3 vols. 4to. Price 7/. lis. 6d.; and in 3 vols. 8vo. Price 
5. 5s. in Boards. New Editions, embellished with 70 bean- 
tifal Engravings, by Scott, from Drawings by the most cele- 
brated Artists, 

*.” Yo the present Edition the Author bas made consi- 
derable Additions and Alterations, aud several new 
se are added, engraved by Landseer, Tomkins. aud 
others. , 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S CABINET; or, Cor- 


rect Delineations of the various Dogs used in the Sports 
of the Field ; including the Canine Race in genera'. Con- 
sisting of a Series of rich and masterly Engravings of 
every distinct Breed, from original Paintings, taken from 
Life, purposely for the Work. ByP. RE{NAGLE, A.R.A. 
With elegant Engravings, by Scott. In 2 vols. super-royal 
4to. Price 72. 7s. in Boards. 


THE SPORTING DICTIONARY, AND 
RURAL REPOSITORY of General Information, upon 
every Snbject appertaining to the Sports of the Field. 
Inscribed to the Right Hon. the Earl of Sandwich, Master 
of His Majesty’s Stag Hounds. By WILLIAM TAPLIN, 
Author of the Gentleman’s Stable Directory. Handsemely 
printed in 2 vals. 8vo. with elegant Plates, Price id. 1s, 


THE SHOOTING DIRECTORY. 
By R. B. THORNHILL, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 4to. with Plates. Price 12. 11s. 6d. in Boards. 
Also a superior Edition, with the Plates coloured after 
Life. Price 32. 3s. in Boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS PLAYS. 
By JOANNA BAILLIE, 

The Second Edition. In 8vo. Price 9s. in Boards. 

A SERIES OF PLAYS; in which it is at- 
tempted to delineate the stronger Passions of the Mind ; 
each Passion being the Subject of a Tragedy and a 
Comedy. By JOANNA BAILLIE. 

The Fifth Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. Price 18s. in Boards, 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS to illustrate 
the ILIAD and ODYSSEY of HOMER. 
From the Compositions of JOHN FLAXMAN, R.A. 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, HURST, REES, AND ORME. 


Illustrated by Views of the principal Seats, &c. wit 
Anecdotes of the Arts. By JOHN BRITTON, 

Elegantly printed, in ¢ vols. 6vo. with 16 elegant Views 
Price 12. 4s. in Boards, or on royal 8vo. 12. 16s. 


A PRIEST to the TEMPLE; or, the Coun 
try Parson's Character and Rule of Holy Life. 
By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. 
In 1 vol. Foolscap 8vo. Priee 4s. 6d. in Boards. 


THE GLORY OF THE HEAVENS, 
By the Rev. 'T’. BASELY, A.M. 

Chaplain to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincotn} 

In I vol. 12mo. Price 3s. Gd. in Boards. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DISTINCTION 
OF RANKS; or, au Inquiry into the Circrmstance 
which give rise to Intiuence and Authority in the dif 
ferent Members of Society. By JOHN MILLAR, Esq. 
Professor of Law in the University of Glasgow. To or tid 





is prefixed, an Account of the Life and Writings of th 
Author, By JOHN CRAIG, Esq. 
corrected. In 1 vol. 8ve@. Price 9s. in Boards. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PARIS, in thé 
Years 180%, 180%, 1804, 1805. By J. PINKERTON, i* 
In 2 vols. vo. Price 1/. 1s. in Boards. 

** Mr. P. bas given us information concerning Paris, which is vari- 
ous, a useful, and frequently superior to that whict ordinar 

travellers could impart,” cl. Kev. 


THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. A new Edi} 


tion. In 2 vols. 1Smo. with Plates. Price 7s. in Boards, 


A PORTRAITURE OF QUAKERISM, as 
taken from a View of the Moral Education, Discipline, 
peculiar Customs, Religious Principles, Political and Civi 


The Fourth Edition 





Sculptor to the King. New Editions, with additional 
Plates. Price ¢/. 2s. each. 

For this Edition of the Odyssey new Engravings hiave 
been made under the Designer's Inspection, and are now 
published in England, for the first Time. It is to be 
observed, that the Italian, French, and German Editions 
are Copies from this, the original Work. For the Ac. 
commodation of those who purchased the former Edi- 
tion of the Iliad, the additional Plates for that Work 
will be sold separately. Price 10s. 6d. 

These Works altogether consist of 75 Prints (11 of 
which are from new Designs) representing in regular 
Succession the Stories of the Iliad and the Odyssey, with 
Descriptions of their Subjects, and Extracts from Pope’s 
Translation upon each Plate. The Dresses, Habits, Ar- 
mour, Implements of War, Furniture, &c. are all of 
Classical Authority. 


A SERIES of ENGRAVINGS to illustrate 
DANTE, 
Engraved by Piroli, of Rome, from Compositions, 
By JOHN FLAXMAN, R.A. 
in the Possession of Thomas Hope, Esq. 

This Work consists of 111 Plates, illustrative of the In- 
ferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso of Dante, with Descrip- 
tions in Italian, aud the parallel Passages from Mr. Boyd's 
Translation. 


THE BEAUTIES OF WILTSHIRE, dis- 


played in Statistical, Historical, and descriptive Sketches 





y, and Character, of the SOCILTY of FRIENDS, 
By THOMAS CLARKSON, M. 4. 

Author of several Essays on the Subject of the Slave 

Trade. The Second Edition. In 3 vols. 8vo. Price 1d. 1s 

in Boards. . 

*,* The Public are respectfully informed, that the Au 
thor having acquainted his Friends that be had undertaken 
this Work, the Demand for it was so great, that the first} 
Edition of 2500 Copies was sold almost as fast as it coald) 
be got ready, so as to render the Advertisement of it un- 
necessary, and that this is the reason why they see this 
Edition advertised without having seen the first. 


SOME ACCOUNT of Dr. GALL’s NEW 
THEORY of PHYSIOGNOMY, founded upon the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Brain, and the Form of the 
Skull. With the Critical Strictures of C. W. Hufeland, 
M.D. Author of the Art of prolonging Life, &c. In 2 
vol. 8vo. Price 6s. in Boards. 


THE PLEASURES of HUMAN LIFE, In- 
vestigated, Cheerfally; Elucidated, Satirically; Promul-' 
gated, Explicitly; and Discussed, Philosophically. In a) 
Dozen Dissertations on Male—Female—and Neuter Piea- 
sures. Interspersed with varions Anecdotes, and eluci- 
dated by numerous Notes, Historical, Biographical, Criti- 
cal, and Explanatory. 

By HILARIUS BENEVOLUS and Co. F. L. L. L. 
i.e. “ Fellows of the Literarium Lusorium Loudinense.” 
In 12mo. Uluastrated by coloured Engraviugs, Price 8s, 











Early in the Spring will be published in large Quarto, both Plain and Coloured, after the Manner of 
Miniatures, Price Plain 15s. Proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d. Coloured, 5/. 3s. No. I. of 


THE BRITISH GALLERY OF PICTURES: 
IN TWO SERIES: 


The First, containing a Description of the Cabinets and Galleries of Pictures in Great Britain: embellished with 
Engravings, on a small Scale, from all the best and most interesting Paintings in the different Collections. Each Col- 
lection of Magnitude being distinctly iNustrated by a concise History of its Formation, and a Description of its Contents. 

The Second, containing a History of Painting and its Professors: embellished with higbly-finished Specimens from 
the Works of the most celebrated Masters, selected from the finest Examples in Great Britain. Together with a de- 
scriptive Elucidation of the peculiar Excellence of each Painting, and Anecdotes of the Pictures. 

The Historical and Descriptive Part by William Young Ottley, Esq. ; the Engravings by Mr. P. W. Tomkins, Histori- 
cal Engraver to Her Majesty, who has the Management of the executive Part of the Work ; Mr. L. Schiavonetti, Mr. A. 
Cardon, and other emivent Engravers. ‘The whole under the Superintendance of 


HENRY TRESHAM, Esa. R. A. 
riptions are received at the Publishers, and a detailed Prospectus may be had at all the Booksellers in Town and¢ 
— ‘Country. —Highly-finished Copies of some of the Pictures may be seen at Mr. Tomkins’s, New Bond-street. 








C. Whittingham, Printer, 103, Goswell Strect. 











